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BY    MAJOR    ARTHUR    GRIFFITHS 


♦'BATTLES  OF  THE  NINETEENTH 

CENTURY"— 

the  words  are 
like  a  trumpet- 
caU,  summoning  up  in 
array  before  us  a  hun- 
dred familiar  forms  of  great 
soldiers  —  Napoleon  and 
Wellington,  Grant  and 
Moltke,  MacMahon  and 
Garibaldi — ^great  soldiers 
of  all  nations  —  great 
soldiers  long  dead,  and 
great  soldiers  still  living. 
Let  us  glance  for  an  in- 
stant or  two,  in  this  intro- 
duction, at  the  individual 
>  of  acme  of  the  most  famous  of  them  ere 
wc  -  -  n  to  the  pages  which  shall  deal  with 
itt  :ts,  battle   by  battle,   and   shall   tell 

tn  tkuil  of  their   skill  and  prowess,  and  their 
rLf?tTnf>.  ..r  u:ir  tht'ir  dctories  and  their  defeats. 

Thi^  ciuiicikt  wuia  <if  the  present  century  were 
I  the  Dursefy  of  inilttar>*  reputations,  and  in  them 
scveni  gnsat  soldiers  grew  on  to  imperishable 
stand  out  prominently,  a 
ibovc  all  the  rest — Napoleon 
Wdlingion.  It  is  needJess  to  compare  or 
them  —  Napoleon,  the  Emperor- 
I General^  lole  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  millions; 
'  WcUingtoo.  the  loyal  servant  of  his  country, 
I  whr-  p*rt  duty  hciorc  mere  glorv',  and  whose 
I  fix  t  in  tiU  triumphs  wa&  the  vindication 

[of  ;<•'  vwiiH'Ool  banottr  and  the  re-oUblishment 
^«jf  peace. 

J5  all   for  self;    but   thi$   very 
J. 


selfishness   re-acted   on    his    surroundings,   ar 
elicited  an  unbounded,  unquestioning  devotic 
to  his  person,  which  was   the  parent   of  manl 
heroic   deeds.     Men  sufifered  themselves  to 
cut  to  pieces  to  win  a  word  of  his  approval ; 
wounded   raised   themselves  in  their  agony 
cheer  on  their  comrades  ;  the  dying  with  the 
last  gasp  cried  "fVfv  V Empereur I''' 

Over  and  above  the  glamour  of  his  persor 
ascendancy,    and    his    long-sustained    presti^ 
Napoleon   had   a   still    stronger   hold  upon    hi 
followers,  in  that  he  held  the  supreme  power  ifl 
his  own  hands,  the  sole  and  exclusive  right 
reward  or   blame.     Small   wonder,  therefore, 
the  soldiers  uf  the  First  Empire  were  among  tl: 
finest  types  of  their  class.     No  military  re^t^ 
has  ever  brought   better  men  to  the  front  .cl 
secured  them  more   rapid  advancement-    Pr 
motion    to    the    very    highest    grades, was 
be  had  for  the  earning-  of  it.     How   fast   m« 
rose    from    the    lowest    rungs    to    the   top 
the  ladder  will  be  understood  from  a  few  pr 
minent  cases.     Marshal  Ney  was  the  son  of 
old  soldier,  and  threw  up  a  small  appointme 
to  enlist  as  a  private  hussar  ;  Massena,  the  Princ 
of  Essling's  father,  kept  a  wine-shop   m  Nic 
and  the  mars^hal  had  begun  life  as  a  cabin-boj 
Lannes'  father  was  a  liver\'  stable-keeper,  ar 
Augcreau   the   son  of  a  mason.     Junot   was 
sergeant  of  anillerj-  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  wl 
first  attracted  Napoleon**  attenticm  by  his  cc 
ness  under  fire  :   a  round  shot  kicked  up    tl 
dust  close  to  where  Junot  was  receiving  an  tird< 
in   writing,  and   the  young  sergeant,  unmovt 
merely  ^aid,  '*  That  will  do  to  dr>'  the  ink.'' 

Wellington    could    not    have    made    use 
such   incentives    to   valour    as    Napoleon 
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even  if  he  had  had  them  at  his  command. 
But  he  did  not  need  them.  It  was  with  the 
British  rank  and  file  as  with  their  generals : 
they  did  their  best  because  it  was  their  duty, 
and  it  was  there  to  do.  They  fought  because 
they  were  expected  to  fight,  and  fought  well, 
because  they  liked  it.  So  it  was  that  throughout 
the  long  campaign  in  Spain  the  British  were 
almost  invariably  successful.  Wherever  they 
met  the  enemy,  they  beat  them.  Even  at 
Corunna,  after  a  long  and  disastrous  retreat, 
overmatched  by  numbers,  led  for  a  time  by 
Napoleon  himself,  Sir  John  Moore  turned  on 
his  pursuers,  and  snatched  a  difficult  victory  at 
the  expense  of  his  own  life.  He  was  struck 
down  just  as  the  French  were  repulsed,  but  his 
troops,  undismayed,  continued  the  action,  which 
ended  entirely  in  our  favour,  and  permitted  us 
to  re-embark  without  loss.  Moore's  death  on 
the  battle-field  has  been  honoured  in  song  ;  it 
was  a  hero's  death,  and  to  the  last  moment  he 
would  not  surrender  his  sword,  although  the  hilt 
had  entered  the  wound.  His  body  had  to 
be  buried  on  the  battle-field  ;  and  it  is  greatly 
to  the  credit  of  a  chivalrous  foe  that  the  French, 
recognising  his  merit,  raised  a  monument  over 
his  remains. 

Wellington's  career  was  one.  of  almost  un- 
equalled success.  If  he  was  compelled  to  retreat 
more  than  once,  it  was  only  to  make  a  newer 
and  a  bolder  advance.  In'  all  his  battles  he 
was  victorious :  thanks  to  his  own  great  genius 
and  the  matchless  bravery  of  his  troops.  The 
Peninsular  records  are  full  of  great  deeds  done 
on  great  battle-fields,  in  combats,  charges,  and 
on  the  deadly  breach  ;  and  in  this  book  of 
ours  we  shall  have  pictured  to  us  fully  and  com- 
pletely the  scenes  of  these  deeds  of  valour  and 
heroism  :  but  here  let  us  just  glance  at  two 
or  three  of  Wellington's  victories  to  see  what 
stuff  he  and  his  troops  were  made  of  That 
passage  of  the  Douro,  for  instance,  in  1809, 
when  he  crossed  in  the  face  of  Soult  and  a 
veteran  army — one  of  his  most  brilliant  exploits. 
Do  you  remember  how  Colonel  Waters,  one  of 
his  staff-officers,  got  over  alone  in  a  skiff  and 
brought  back  three  barges,  and  how,  when  the 
first  boat  was  ready  with  its  petty  complement 
of  twenty-five,  he  said  simply,  "  Let  the  men 
cross  "  ;  and  how  this  handful  gained  a  foothold 
which  they  never  relaxed  till  their  comrades 
followed  in  thousands,  and  the  surprised  French 
were  driven  out  of  the  town  ? 

Talavera  was  both  a  general's  and  a  soldiers' 
battle  :  the  first  because  Wellington  (then  only 


Sir  Arthur  Wellesley)  showed  that  imperturb- 
able coolness  and  self-reliance,  mixed  prescience 
of  danger  and  promptitude  in  meeting  it, 
which  are  the  highest  qualities  of  leadership  ; 
the  second,  because  it  was  won  mainly  by  a 
single  regiment,  which  acted  with  marvellous 
precision  and  courage  at  the  decisive  point  just 
in  the  nick  of  time.  The  French  in  this  battle 
were  the  assailants  :  the  genius  of  their  soldiers 
is  for  onslaught,  and  their  greatest  deeds  have 
been  in  attack.  But  they  were  met  and  repulsed. 
It  was  of  Talavera  that  Jomini,  the  well-known 
military  writer,  said  it  proved  that  the  British 
infantry  could  dispute  the  palm  with  the  best  in 
Europe.  Another  instance  of  its  prowess  of 
another  kind  was  shown  at  Talavera,  when 
Crawfurd's  famous  Light  Brigade  of  the  43rd, 
52nd,  and  95th  Regiments  came  up,  determined 
at  all  costs  to  take  part  in  the  action.  They 
met  crowds  of  Spanish  fugitives,  who  declared 
the  English  army  was  defeated,  its  general  a 
prisoner,  the  French  only  a  few  miles  oflf.  But 
still  they  pressed  on  undaunted,  and  "leaving 
only  seventeen  stragglers  behind,"  says  Napier, 
"  in  twenty-six  hours  crossed  the  field  of  battle, 
a  compact  body,  having  during  the  time  marched 
sixty-two  English  miles  in  the  hottest  season  of 
the  year,  each  man  carrying  from  fifty  to  sixty 
pounds  weight." 

At  Busaco,  again,  the  French  were  the  assail- 
ants :  veteran  troops  led  by  some  of  the  bravest 
of  French  generals ;  and  their  numbers  gave 
them  the  advantage.  But  the  British  were 
strongly  posted  on  a  cragg}'^  ridge  of  hills,  so 
strongly  that  it  was  thought  the  French  leader, 
Massena,  would  not  attack.  "  But  if  he  does,  I 
shall  beat  him,"  replied  Wellington  quietly ;  and 
he  did.  The  French  fought  with  signal  bravery, 
but  the  ascent  was  toilsome,  and  they  were  met 
by  men  as  brave. 

In  the  retreat  before  the  battle,  two  affecting 
incidents  occurred  which  showed  the  quality 
of  the  soldiers  Wellington  commanded.  There 
was  a  man  in  the  famous  43rd,  named  Stewart, 
only  nineteen  years  of  age,  but  of  gigantic 
strength  and  stature,  whose  comrades  called 
him  "The  Boy."  He  was  deeply  chagrined, 
and  at  a  bridge  which  he  was  the  last  to  cross, 
he  turned,  and  facing  the  French  advancing 
columns,  he  was  heard  to  say :  "  So,  this  is 
the  end  of  our  boasting  I  This  is  our  first 
battle  (Talavera),  and  we  retreat.  The  boy 
Stewart  will  not  live  to  hear  that  said." 
"  Then,"  says  Napier,  "  striding  forward  in  his 
giant   might,   he  fell  furiously  on   his  nearest 
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wim  :rie  C2v<<nct,  refused  the  quarter 

tSxr  ^rrmtrl    deAxroua    of    graining,   and   died 

:c  midst  of  them*" 

.    >ton*  tells  of  a  still  finer  instance  of 

ibiocWc  spirit  uf  the  British  soldier.     It  was  at 

^    t,  a  month  before  Busaco, 

:  have  been  cut  oft"  from  the 

lit  for  the  gallantry  with  which  McLeod 

*  iijt  5ifid  came  back  rushing  at  full  speed 

nA  ^  cimplc  of  companies,  which  charged  '*  as 

rmy  had  been  at  their  backs,"  and 

ejiem\'.     One  of  McLcod's  officers 

afterwrards 

3^:u>    T^iT     George 

Bwrn,  ar    thi*    time 

who  was 

s,  ....    men  gal- 

bulf  up  a  slope^  at 
tWiep  of  which  were 
I  ii^le  Of  French - 
■B  with  muskets 
^nfcd  ai  him.  A 
HH^ast  interposed  — 
IP^IbaiJt  '!  only 

tYOlj'ti-.         „.:d,puli^ 

■^  lil  oflkcr  back 
•M  the  words,  **  Von 
JK  too  ^iHing.  sir.  t* 
iKkilkd^"  offered  hm> 

«^^-  »  ■  ^-"'rrt.  and  fell 
<fc--  1  bv  botli 

Three  great   sieg^^ 
mHa^  in   the  storm 
^1  aid  capture  of  three 
Hong,  almost  impreg- 
fortresses,  were 
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the   laureb  gained   in   Spain  —  laurels 
unhatppily,  by  the  shameful  excesses 
>  troops.     When    the  bre.iches 
fC  ;go   were  declared   practicable, 

Wdiingtoii  s  order  was  simply,  "The  place 
H,i»t  K.  vrr.rnied  this  evening";  his  soldiers' 
ft:  comment,  **\VV  tvill  do  it."    The 

ed  up  to  their  death,  followed 
eager   body  of  stormers,   and 
tfeir  mam    breach  was  carried    with  a    furious 
•fcwit.      At     Badajoz,     Phillipon,     the    brave 
^rcachmau,  3toc*d    at  bay  to  the  last,  and   the 
of     '  had   become   a    point 

'Dcr»<KLa!   \vj[  I   the   Mjldiers  of   each 

^e  had   himself  placed 
h::jcr  v«  J  low,  aiul  climbed 

•  fccoTi  Ic  gave  acceNs   to 

cT,  Canch ;  and  ay  sKxm  as  these  two 


were  on  the  rampart-  the  stormers  follo%vod,  and] 
gained  possession."    Yet  the  fight  elsewhere  con- 
tinued for  hourb,  and  Wellington  had  to  organis 
a  second  assault,  arid  the  captors  of  the  castle 
were  in  some  danger,  although  inside  the  town,i 
Badajttz   was   taken,   but    at    tremendous   cost*( 
No  age,  no  nation,  ever  sent  forth  braver  troops] 
to  battle  than  those  who  stormed  Badajoz. 

In   the  course   of  this    book  we    shall   hearl 
much   more  of  these    triumphs  of  Wellington  :l 
how  at  Salamanca    he  caught  Marmont   in   an 
egreejious  tactical  error,  fell  upon  him  in  flank, 
and     defeated     40,000 
men  in  forty  minutes;™ 
how    at    Vittoria     hej 
routed    King    Joseph, 
beating   him  at   every 
point,    and     capturinj 
c\cn  [liing  the  French 
['<.^-c>sed;    **all    their 
equipages,     all      thei 
guns,  all  their  treasure, 
all     their     stores,     all^ 
their    papers";    how, 
in  the  Pyrenees,  pitted 
against    Soult,    Napo-j 
Icon's  ablest  lieutenant 
he    won    battle    aftei 
battle :  at  Sauroren,  at 
the   Bidassoa,    at    the 
Nivclle,     and     finall3-j 
invading      France,     at 
Orthez  and   Toulouse. 
The    passage    of    the 
Adour  was  a  combined 
military'      and      naval 
operation,   carried   out 
in   the  teeth  of  a   fierce  February'  storm.    The 
bridge  of  boats  which    the  British   staff  corps 
formed    across    the   river    was    a    "stupendous 
undertaking  "  which  ranks  amongst  the  prodigies 
of  war  ;  for  the  tide  rose  and  fell  fourteen  feet, 
and  large  boats  could   only   be   employed, 
was    at    Orthez    that    Soult,   thinking  victoi 
secure,  put  forward  all  his  reserves  too  rashly. 
Then  Wellington,  as  he  watched  him,  smote  his 
thigh,  and  cried   exultingly,   **At   last   I  hav 
him  !  "    On  the  spur  of  the  moment  he  chang 
his  plan  of  battle,  and  by  a  turning  movemen 
cut  off  Soult's  line  of  retreat. 

The  greatest  of  all  the  great  achievements 
the  great  duke  iras,  of  course,  his  victory 
W;itcrloo — a    battle    which    will    always    ran 
among   the  moit   important  and   decisive  ih 
have  been  fought^  because  so  much  depend 
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upon  the  issue.  The  only  hope  of  securing  peace 
lo  Europe  was  in  beating  Napoleon,  and  it  was 
not  easy  to  do  it.  There  were  moments  in  the 
brief  campaign,  both  before  and  during  the  great 
battle  which  finished  it,  when  victor},'^  hung  in 
the  balance  and  inclined  to  the  French.  At 
the  outset,  Napoleon  stole  a  march  upon  the 
Allies  ;  he  placed  his  whole  force  at  a  point 
between  ihem,  whence  he  might  separate  and 
roll  up  each   in   turn.     He  beat  the  Prussians 


*•  HE  FELL  FDRIOUSLY  ON   HIS  NEAREST  ENEMIES  "    (/. 


badly  at  Ligny,  but  Ney  was  checked  by  our 
tenacious  resistance  at  Ouatre  Bras.  Still,  the 
British  and  the  Prussians  retired  divergently,  as 
it  is  called ;  and  had  Napoleon  fnl lowed  up  quickly, 
he  might  have  fought  them  one  by  one.  But 
Wellington  drew  off,  retreating — not  without 
danger — upon  Waterloo  ;  and  Blucher,  recover- 
ing his  communications  with  us,  was  able  to 
come  up  at  the  close  of  the  great  fight,  and 
make  victor^'  the  more  complete. 

By  degrees  new  men,  imbued  with  much  the 
same  high  qualities,  replaced  the  veterans  of 
Spain  and  Waterloo  ;  but  till  more  than  half  the 
centur\'  was  ended  it  was  the  generals  who  had 
been  trained  to  war  under  Wellington  who 
chiefly  led  the  troops  to  victory  and  maintained 


British  prestige.  Charles  Napier  in  Scinde, 
Hugh  Gough  in  the  Punjaub,  Fitzroy-Somerset 
(Lord  Raglan)  in  the  Crimea,  Colin  Campbell, 
afterwards  Lord  Clyde,  in  China,  the  Crimea^ 
and  India,  had  all  learnt  and  practised  their 
profession  in  the  early  wars.  They  were  ail^ 
however,  men  advanced  in  years  before  they 
came  to  a  supreme  command  in  the  field.  The 
long  peace  after  Waterloo,  lasting  some  thirty 
years,  denied  soldiers  all  chance  of  active  ser\4ce^ 
and  it  was  not  till  Sir  Charles 
Napier  was  sixty  years  ot  age 
that  he  found  himself  winning 
■^^  battles    on    his    own    account. 

Sir  Hugh  Gough  was  older  by 
five  years  when  he  led  an  army 
against  the  Sikhs,  and  began 
the  difficult  conquest  of  the 
Punjaub.  Lord  Raglan  was 
also  an  aged  man  when  he  was 
selected  to  command  our  armies 
in  the  Russian  war  of  1854-5. 

Both  Napier  and  Gough  had 
won  early  laurels  in  Spain,  and 
both  as  majors,  temporarily  in 
command  of  their  regiments, 
had  helped  to  win  great  battles, 
and  paid  in  their  persons  for 
their  valour.  Napier  was  with 
Sir  John  Moore  at  Corunna, 
and  at  the  head  of  the  50th  (the 
gallant  •*  Half-hundred")  had 
repulsed  the  French  attack  at 
one  important  point.  Then 
when — to  quote  another  Napier, 
his  brother,  and  the  famous 
historian  of  the  war — "he  was 
encompassed  by  enemies  and 
denied  quarter,  he  received  five  wounds.  But  he 
still  fought  and  struggled  for  life  till  a  French 
drummer^  with  a  generous  heart  and  indignation, 
forcibly  rescued  him  from  his  barbarous  assailants." 
The  wounds  he  received  were  terrible :  he  had 
his  leg  broken  by  a  bullet,  a  sabre-cut  laid  open 
his  head,  and  he  had  had  a  bayonet  stab  in  his 
back.  It  was  at  this  battle  of  Corunna,  when 
the  young  major  (he  was  only  twenty-six  at  the 
time)  took  command,  that  he  found  his  men  of 
the  line  wavering  under  the  fierce  fire.  In  order 
to  steady  them,  he  put  them  through  several 
movements  of  the  manual  exercise,  ordering 
them  to  "  Slope  arms !  "  "  Carry '  arms !  ■ '  and  so 
on,  until  they  recognised  his  voice  and  hardened 
under  his  hand. 

Hugh  Gough,  like  Charles  Napier,  owed  to 
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tk  dance  absence  of  his  colonel  the  oppor- 
(BU^  of  winning  early  distinction.  As  a  major, 
ii  hffdy  tiufty,  he  was  in  command  of  his 
re^aent — the  gallant  87th,  long  famous  as  the 
Ifiih  Pusilicr^^ — ^at  the  battle  of  Talavera,  where 
kttaererely  wounded,  but  so  distinguished 
teMtf  »  to  cam  promotion  ;  he  was  at  the 
hod  a(  the  Syih  when  they  made  their  famous 
;  at  Barrosa,  which  decided  the  fate  of  that 
l*6iwght  day  :  and  he  waj>  so  foremost  in  the 
of  the  Fretich  from  Tarifa  tJiat  he  re- 
Itbcvnrord  of  the  French  leader  uhcti  he 
infed  in  his  assault  upon  the  town. 

Lord  Kaglan  had  never  commanded  troops  in 
Hilt  fidd,  but  he  had  been  the  secretarv*  and 
clwr  confidant  of  the  Iron  Duke,  his  companion 
to  CTcry  campaign  ;  as  Fitzroy- Somerset,  lie 
mde  by  Wellington's  side  through  the  day  at 
Wttrioo,  and  was  one  of  the  few  survivors  of 
Im  tiff.  But  he  lost  his  arm  b}-  a  shot — 
at  of  the  last  fired — ^just  after  his  chief  had  run 
rat  danger,  and  had  been  warned  to  with- 
',bul  held  hii>  ground,  saying,  "  Never  mind  ; 
fire  away.  The  battle's  won  ;  my  life  is 
» consequem^  now/*  The  duke  turned  to 
fnk  of  the  6eJd,  when  a  stray  bullet  shattered 
Frt^roy's  arm  at  the  elbow.  It  was  the 
arm  unfortunately,  and  it  had  to  be  am- 
at  once  ;  but  Wellington  retained  his 
as    secretan-,  and    Lcrd    Ragian    soon 


Colin  Campbell  was  junior  in  ySr^n^ram 
to  the  three  great  soldiers  just  mentioned,  but] 


•  SL    sol  I   f. 


nt  to  write  with  his  left  hand,  50  as  to 
I «  neat,  rapid  penman. 


MARSHAL   NkV. 
iFrtm  Hk*  Paintini  hy  F.  Cfnmt.) 

he  graduated  in  the  stirring  school  of  war  when 
he  was  but  sixteen,  and  learnt  hardihood  as  a 
stripling.  It  was  the  custom  in  those  da>*s  to 
send  boys  into  the  army  at  an  age  when  many 
nowadaj-s  are  still  at  school.  They  were  brave 
boys,  as  their  successors  of  to-day  will  admit. 
Let  me  tell  you  how  young  Campbell  behaved 
in  his  first  encounter  with  the  enemy.  To 
be  shot  at  for  the  first  time  is  a  startling 
experience.  Young  Campbell,  at  Vimiera,  suf- 
fered like  many  more,  but  his  captain,  an  old 
and  war  -  hardened  campaigner,  seeing  his 
trouble,  took  him  quickly  by  the  hand^  and 
led  him  out  into  the  front  of  the  regiment, 
upon  which  the  enemy's  guns  had  just  be- 
gun to  play,  and  for  several  anxious  minutes 
walked  him  up  and  dowTi  under  fire.  The 
treiitment  calmed  him  completely,  and  he 
never  knew  the  want  of  confidence  again.  On 
the  contrar\',  Colin  Campbell,  just  five  years 
later,  performed  prodigies  of  valour  in  leading 
the  forlorn  hope  at  the  storming  of  San  Sebas- 
tian, He  had  just  forced  his  way  to  the  summit 
of  the  breach,  when  he  fell  back,  desperately 
wounded  in  the  hip  ;  but  finding  he  could  still 
move  forward,  he  re-climbed  the  breach,  to  be 
fiiUy  disabled  by  another  shot  in  the  thigh. 
Three  months  l;Uer  he  Uy  In  hospital,  with  his 
wounds  but  half  healed,  when  he  heard  that 
Wellington's  army  was  on  the  point  of  inv-ading 
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France,  and  he  resolved  to  be  one  of  the  party. 
Escaping  from  hospital,  with  an  equally  ardent 
comrade,  "  by  dint  of  crawling  and  an  occasional 
lift  from  vehicles  proceeding  along  the  road, 
they  made  their  way  to  the  5th  division  in 
which  the  9th  were  brigaded,  and  were  in  action 
(on  the  Bidassoa)  on  the  following  day."  •  His 
desertion  from  hospital  was  a  breach  of  discipline, 
and  Campbell  would  have  been  sharply  dealt  with; 
but  in  the  fight  he  led  his  company  so  gallantly, 
and  was  again  so  badly  wounded,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  do  otherwise  than  praise  his  bravery 
and  ignore  his  bad  conduct. 

They  were  giants,  these  soldiers  of  the  Penin- 
sula, setting  an  example  of  courage  and  endur- 
ance to  their  successors  for  all  time :  an  example 
which  you  may  be  sure  has  always,  and  will 
always,  be  followed  by  British  troops  of  all 
rankS|  from  leader  to  fighting-man.  Wellington's 
veterans  never  fell  away  from  the  traditions 
in  which  they  had  been  raised,  and  which  they 
bequeathed.  Sir  Charles  Napier,  at  sixty, 
began  his  Scinde  campaign  with  a  daring  opera- 
tion which  ranks  with  the  boldest  in  war.  His 
march  upon  the  desert  fortress  of  Emaun  Ghur, 
with  a  few  hundred  English  soldiers  carried  on 
camels — a  lonely  journey  of  eight  days — ^was  a 
feat,  both  in  its  performance  and  its  conse- 
quences, which  is  not  outdone  by  Wolfe's  scaling 
of  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  the  great  American 
General  Sherman's  march  from  Atlanta  to  the 
sea,  Drury  Lowe's  and  Herbert  Stewart's  raid 
upon  Cairo  after  Tel-el-Kebir,  when  1,500  horse- 
men galloped  into  the  old  capital  of  the  Caliphs 
and  seized  it  for  the  Queen.  At  that  moment 
Cairo  was  held  by  a  garrison  of  10,000  of  Arabi's 
men. 

Again,  Napier's  victory  at  Meanee  was  a 
triumph  over  the  most  tremendous  odds,  when 
2,400  British  troops,  500  of  whom  alone  were 
white,  the  rest  native  sepoys,  encountered, 
attacked,  and  defeated  36,000  Beloochees  in  the 
open  field.  Napier  would  not  stand  on  the 
defensive — ^that  might  have  seemed  to  imply 
fear  of  the  result,  and  injuriously  affect  the  spirit 
of  his  native  troops — so  he  resolved  to  attack, 
instead  of  waiting  to  be  attacked.  They  met  in 
mid-shock — ^for  the  Beloochees  made  a  counter- 
attack ;  and  for  three  hours  the  unequal  contest 
went  on  with  a  foe  as  brave  and  undaunted  as 
ourselves.  It  was  long  a  hand-to-hand  fight, 
bayonet  against  sword  and  spear  ;  but  at  the 
critical  moment  Napier  sent  all  his  cavalry 
against  the  enemy's  right,  and  broke  it.  Then 
♦  Shadwell's  "  Life  of  Lord  Clyde,"  p.  33- 


the  22nd  charged  home  with  tremendous  force, 
and  the  battle  was  won.  Not  the  least  brilliant 
feat  in  this  glorious  victory  was  the  self-sacrificing 
devotion  of  a  captain  of  the  22nd — ^Tew  by  name 
— who  gave  his  life  for  his  duty.  Before  the 
fight,  Napier  had  discovered  that  some  6,ocx>  of 
the  enemy  occupied  a  building  surrounded  by  a 
high  stone  wall,  through  which  there  was  but 
one  egress — a  narrow  doorway,  which  could,  he 
thought,  be  completely  blocked  by  a  few  deter- 
mined men.  Captain  Tew  was  posted  there  with 
his  company,  and  told  he  must  die,  if  need  be, 
but  that  he  must  never  give  way.  He  died  where 
he  was  posted  ;  but  with  his  handful  of  men  he 
closed  the  opening  throughout  the  fight,  and 
thus  paralysed  the  action  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  enemy. 

Sir  Hugh  Gough — afterwards  Lord  Gough — 
had  long  to  wait  for  promotion  to  the  higher 
ranks,  and  he  was  more  than  sixty  when  he 
commenced  the  campaigning  in  China  which  led 
to  the  cession  of  Hong-Kong.  Soon  afterwards 
he  won  the  hard-fought  battle  of  Mahrajpoor,  in 
Gwalior,  against  that  warlike  and  turbulent  race 
the  Mahrattas,  whose  subjugation  had  cost  so 
much  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  century.  Gough 
won  Mahrajpoor  by  a  direct  attack,  marching 
right  up  to  the  enemy's  position,  and  trusting 
to  the  British  bayonet  for  success.  "  Nothing," 
as  he  himself  wrote  in  his  dispatch,  "  could  with- 
stand the  rush  of  the  British  soldiers.  They 
drove  the  enemy  from  their  guns,  bayoneting 
the  gunners  at  their  posts."  Two  officers — 
Stopford  and  Codrington — were  found  lying 
wounded  just  under  the  muzzles  of  the  Mahratta 
artillery.  The  same  tactics — ^for  Gough  was 
essentially  a  forward  fighter — served  him  well 
at  Moodkee,  the  first  of  the  battles  in  the 
Sikh  war. 

The  campaign  was  forced  upon  us  suddenly. 
Gough  was  called  up  to  support  Lord  Hardinge, 
the  Governor-General,  who,  when  making  a 
progress  through  the  Punjaub,  found  the  Sikhs 
on  the  point  of  declaring  war.  The  force  which 
Gough  collected  numbered  only  14,000  men,  and 
it  had  to  traverse  1 50  miles  to  reach  the  scene  of 
action.  It  was  a  toilsome  march,  under  an  Indian 
sun ;  water  was  scarce ;  the  troops  reached 
Moodkee  worn-out  with  privations  and  fatigue  ; 
but  when  they  heard  their  enemy  was  in  front  of 
them,  they  went,  without  resting,  straight  into 
the  fight.  The  Sikhs — splendid  soldiers,  trained 
by  European  officers — were  more  than  double 
our  numbers,  with  a  fine  cavalry  and  many 
guns;  but  the  British  infantry,  "trusting  to  that 
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f-ja  1     I  In c   bayonet,"  drove  the 

icriji  ^     itions. 

i  lecond  batUc — a  greater  trial  of  strength, 
higher  qualities  of  fortitude  and  en- 
near    at  hand.    Gough    moved 
at  c»ncc,    and  attacked  the    Sikh  en- 
at    Fcroxe$hah,   Sir   Henrv*   Har- 
6fc    who     wa&    with    him,     waiving    his 
of  ^^'  r-Gcneral,  and  ser\ing  under 

..*nd   of    the   left    wing.      The 

mi^  was  terrific  :    the"  Sikhs    fought  with 
ir»l.ti(?i.^  '-.^Mragc,   and 
fell     the 


i»  htf  lAd    some  de- 

tyndcnt  ffrint<i  in  the 

oipiu^etted  retreat 

*dr  nsh    and    in 

^Tiji:*  course  of  cui 

a(i  through  to 

re?«pQrc.        Gough 

mM  not  agree.     ''  I 

ki  vim,  my  mind  is 

Bkieiip.    If  we  must 

ptnht  our  b«>nes  must 

klach         honourably 

I  «hefr  wc  arc/*    Har- 

I  (ii^  was  oci  l«^  firm. 

jWlieD  2D   officer  told 

Ikss    that     Sir    Hugh 

|Gou.  '  it  would 

J  a:-.-.  .    i.  to  renew 

bottle.  Sir   Henrys 

the       idea. 

knows,**    he 

*'that  a  British 

most  not  be  foiled  ;  and  foiled  this  army 

nrit  b<?'*    The  contest,  when    it  re-com- 

•  imequal.    Fresh  rt-inforccments 

^--  -  -  -    -  ny,  but  our  troops  met  them  un- 

J,  and  went  forward  nobly  to  the  attack, 
jining  movement  of  cavalry  on 
flai  vvtd  by  a  freish  infantry*  charge, 

the  day  in  our  favour,  and  the  Sikhs 
I  routed  with  tremendous  loss. 
Tbcae  victi»rics  did  not  end  the  war  or  com- 
IplBlclhe  conquest  of  the  Punj.mh.     The  Sikhs 
fcfl  buck   upon  the  SuUej,  and   established   an 
I  tntrtnchtul  camp   in  front   of  the  village    of 
'        ^^^  -    "     ire  to  meet  us  again  in 
^tofl  .1  gallant  siege  at 
aed  like  a  fortress. 

..    ...i ;tle  was  the  great 

bt  made  thrtmgh  the  hreuche:«,  in 


which  the  horsemen  cut  down  tne  aeteni 
their  gun^s.  Another  interesting  fight  was  that 
at  Aliwal,  won  by  Sir  Harry  Smith  as  a 
detached  operation,  in  which  the  itth  Lancers 
greatly  distinguished  themselves.  These  various 
victories  broke  the  courage  of  the  Sikhs,  but 
only  for  a  time;  and  the  peace  that  foJIowed  was 
of  short  duration. 

It  was  abruptly  ended  by  ;i  deed  n<  trcdchcrj^ 
such    as    has    not    been     uncommon     in    our 
Eastern  Empire ;    the  British  resident  and  an- 
other officer  were  mur- 
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dcred  in  Moolian,  and 
it  was  necessar>'  to  re- 
sume active  operations. 
But  the  occasion  fur- 
nished an  opportunity 
of  distinction  to  a 
gallant  young  officer. 
Lieutenant  Herbert 
FCdwardes,  who,  with- 
out waiting  for  orders, 
united  his  small  de- 
tachment, posted  on 
the  Indus,  to  that  of 
Colonel  Courtrand,  and 
fell  upon  the  Sikhs,  M 
forcing  them  to  retreat  m 
into  Mooltan.  Then 
followed  the  gathering  ■ 
of  forces  anew  on  both  m 
sides,  and  fresh  battles, 
achieving  at  first  but  J 
incomplete  and  unsatis-  ■ 
factory  results,  The  i 
name  of  Ch ill  ian wallah 
and  the  misfortune 
<^t  thai  day  will  not  be  readily  forgotten.  It 
was  a  day  ot  carnage,  disaster,  and  disgrace  ; 
for  an  English  cavalry  regiment,  weakened  by 
previous  losses  and  fearing  an  ambuscade,  gave 
way  to  panic  and  galloped  off  the  field.  It 
may,  however,  be  said,  in  extenuation  of  this 
happily  unusual  military  crime,  that  an  in- 
judicious order  given  by  the  brigadier  originated 
the  stampede.  The  consequences  in  any  case 
were  disastrous,  and  it  followed  upon  the  nearly 
complete  massacre  of  a  line  regiment — H.M.'s 
24th,  that  which  suffered  afterwards  so  terribly  at 
Insandlwaua — which,  emcr:ging  from  a  swampy 
jungle,  was  all  hut  cut  to  pieces,  because  it 
paused  to  spike  guns  it  had  captured  from  the 
Sikhs. 

A  storm  of  indignation  arose  in  England,  and 
the  public  discontent  was  poured  out  on  thej 
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Commander-in-chief,  Lord  Gough  was  imme- 
diately superseded  by  Sir  Charles  Napier,  his 
previous  brilliant  services  being  entirely  ignored  ; 
but  before  the  conqueror  of  Scinde  could  reach 
India,  Gough  had  completely  vindicated  our 
arms  and  his  own  reputation.  Mooltan  was 
carried  by  storm,  and  the  final  decisive  victor^' 
at  Goojerat — at  first  an  artillery  duel,  in  which 
our  guns  showed  their  marvellous  superiority — 
completed  the  discomfiture  of  the  Sikhs.  From 
that  time  forth  the  Punjaub  was  incorporated 
in  our  British  Indian  Empire.  The  Queen  has 
no  more  loyal  subjects,  no  more  devoted  soldiers 
in  her  ranks,  than  the  descendants  of  our  former 
sturdy  foes. 

The  time  was  approaching  when  England 
was  to  be  once  more 
engaged  in  European 
war.  Just  when  the 
nations  hoped  they  had 
reached  an  era  of  uni- 
versal peace,  the  clouds 
collected  quickly,  and 
two  traditional  foes 
joined  hands  to  attack 
Russia.  The  expedi- 
tionary force  which  left 
these  shores  for  Turkey 
in  1854,  and  which  ere 
long  won  new  victories, 
but  at  a  terrible  outlay 
of  men  and  material, 
was  one  ot  the  finest, 
as  regards  physique  and 
fighting  power,  that 
England  has  collected. 
It  was  well  armed,  as 
the  time  went,  and  well 
commanded.  Lord 
Raglan  was  at  its  head, 
and  his  lieutenants  were 
mostly  Peninsular  vete- 
rans; Sir  George  Brown, 
already  mentioned  for 
his  gallantr\^at  theCoa : 
Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  who 
had  fought  in  Spain 
and    America,    and    at 

Waterloo  ;  Sir  George  Cathcart,  who  had  been 
on  Wellington's  staff;  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  of 
whom  more  directly ;  and  Sir  John  Burgoyne,a 
famous  engineer  officer,  who  had  helped  to 
construct  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  and  had 
served  in  the  great  sieges  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
Badajoz,  Burgos,  and  San  Sebastian.     But  the 
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army  was  unprovided  with  the  trains,  iransp 
services,  and  means  of  supply  which  are  of  little 
less  importance  than  valour  in  the  field  ;  and 
for  the  want  of  them,  braver^'  was  as  nought, 
victories  were  wasted,  and  men's  lives  poured 
out  like  water. 

The  three  principal  battles  fought  in  the 
Crimea  by  the  English  were  essentially  triumphs 
for  the  rank  and  file.  At  the  Alma  it  was  sheer 
hard  slogging,  headlong  rushes  against  a  strong 
position,  which  was  carried,  in  spite  of  all  resist- 
ance. The  fighting  fell  mostly  to  the  share  of 
the  1st  and  2nd  Light  Divisions,  the  Guards,  the 
Highlanders,  and  the  Fusilier  and  Rifle  bat- 
talions ;  and  it  was  done  in  the  famous  old 
formation — the  thin  red  line.  At  one  time  the 
Guards  were  hard 
pressed,  and  they  came 
to  Colin  Campbell,  who 
commanded  the  2nd 
Brigade,  saying  the 
Guards  would  be  de- 
stroyed if  they  did  not 
fall  back.  **  Better  that 
every  man  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Guards  should 
be  dead  on  the  field 
than  that  they  should 
turn  their  backs  upon 
the  enemy,"  replied 
Campbell,as  he  hastened 
with  his  Highlanders 
to  their  support. 

At  Balaclava,  when 
"some  one  had  blun- 
dered,'* and  the  gallant 
Six  Hundred  went  into 
the  jaws  of  death,  the 
English  light  cavalry 
were  all  but  destroyed, 
but  it  won  imperish- 
able renown,  ^'Magmi- 
ficent,  but  not  war," 
was  the  French  gene- 
ral's comment  on  the 
mad  charge ;  an  attack 
by  cavalry  on  guns  in 
position  ;  but  the  whole 
of  these  reckless  horsemen  went  forward  with 
the  same  spirit  that  animated  their  leader,  Lord 
Cardigan,  who,  rising  in  his  stirrups,  cried, 
"  Here  goes  the  last  of  the  Brudenells  ! "  It 
was  a  hopeless  enterprise,  but  it  was  performed  ; 
and  all  the  world  wondered. 
Inkerman,again,  was  pre-eminently  the  soldiers' 
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hard    personal    hawd-to- 

fight,    where    the    Russians 

thousands  to  our   liuu- 

,  and  tt  was  no  less  the  almost 

course    of  the  British 

the   impossibility   to   believe 

'  to  few  could    resist  »o  muny, 

L  backed  up  by  strong  reserves, 

prevented  the  Russians  from 

yinj  ail  bc/ore  them.  The  attack 

made  at  daylight,  when    the 

I  ^till  liy  thick  on  the  ground, 

layl  coocealed   the   meagreness   of 

I  our  force        *      i^^      \m  hosts  came 

<B  io  dct  >  1  ong  a  narrow 

frniitvhich  prevented  their  opening 

HS,<D(i  our  men  in  the  proverbial  "  thin  line  " 

gyuldlkit  the  head  of  the  advance  with  tremendous 

It    fell  first  on  Pennefather, 

tad  •  lie  at  Meanee  against  over 

ffiteiig  odds ;  now,  witJi  a  bare  3,000  men  all 

CoUik  hurried  down,  and  came  to  immediate 

Hofl  i^nst  the  Russians,  nearly  20,000  strong, 

nh  powerful  aniller)'.    It  was  so  throughout  the 

Ue:    Attack  was  met  by  counter-attack  ;  our 

bidys  constantly  met  the  shock  of  great  masses, 

them,  drove  them  back,  and  followed, 

Itmily.     The   Light    Division,    imder 

Codrk^on — MOO  men,  no  more — was  as  daring 

ad  ttnaicious.     Until  half-past  seven,  for  nearly 

icovplc  of  hours,  these  two  kept  the  whole  of 

lit  atixker^  at  bay.     Fresh  troops  then  began 

t:  come   up  on   both   sides  ;   another  Russian 

coq)«,  that  of  Dannenberg — iq,ooo  men 

^flturwcd   the   assault  ;    the   Guards   and   4th 

OiinioQ  came  up  to  stiffen  Pennefather.    It  was 

A<Ui  period  that  the  gallant  general  made  a 

IVMV  reply  tti  General  Cathcart,  who  had  asked 

Hse  he  could  give  best  assistance.     '*  Get  in 

a^cr    '  '  '"  ither  ;  "there's  lots  of 

lan  attack  was  made  about  10 
-  ..  I..C  ^4.^ij.*.^L  and  best  inientioned  of  any  in 
the  d*yt  but  by  thi*  time  the  opponents  were 
aoct  equal  in  number*.  Bosquet's  Frenchmen 
tad  come  up  to  support,  and  we  had  gained  the 
ht :  vo  celebrated  i8-pounder  guns  under 

Cu4n,^w.> -ti  Dick»on,  which  150  artillerj-men 
thcaaehreii  dragged  from  the  tst  Division  camp 
(B  the  field.  This,  with  two  batteries  of  French 
Hoc*  ArrfllcTj',  puihed  gallantly  for\vard  to  the 
5  froDting  the  enemy,"  had  re- 
*fljuiicil  the  bal.ii  "  ^y  fij"*^  ;  ^^^  ^t  last 

lWBiwiBin»fen  .  ,  overmastered,  but 

l^jr  ware  followed  by  no  hnal  charge.     "  When 
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hopeless  of  success,"  the  enemy  **  seemed  to  melt 
from  the  lost  field  ;  the  English  were  too  few 
and  too  exhausted ;  the  French  too  little  con- 
fident in  the  advantage  gained  to  convert  the 
repulse  into  a  rout."  The  victor\'  at  Inkerman 
was  but  the  prelude  to  terrible  sufferings  during 
the  long-protracted  siege,  but  these  could  be  borne 
with  patience,  because  Inkerman  had  proved 
that  we  were  more  than  a  match  for  the  Russians 
in  the  open  field.  Had  we  not  won  the  battle, 
the  whole  of  the  allied  armies,  taken  in  reverse, 
would  have  been  swept  off  the  plateau  in  front 
of  Sebastopol  right  into  the  sea. 

The  fortress  itself  proved  a  ver)'  hard  nut  to 
crack,  and  although  frequently  assaulted,  was 
never  actually  taken  by  force  of  arms.  The 
winter  troubles,  the  inclement  weather,  the 
dithculties  of  supply  which  starved  the  troops 
and  reduced  the  siege  into  a  mere  blockade, 
f<irbadc  attack.  On  the  contrarj-,  the  besieged 
displayed  such  activity  under  the  intrepid  Tod- 
leben,  that  the  initiative  often  passed  to  them, 
and  by  bold  sorties  they  gained  ground  rati 
than  lost  it.    Even  our  incessant  bombardmcni 
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causing  terrific  carnage,  did  not  dismay  the 
defenders,  and  fresh  reinforcements  constantly 
arrived.  It  was  not  till  June  that  the  first  real 
assault  was  delivered,  and  then  only  through 
the  indomitable  determination  of  the  allied 
generals.  The  French  were  especially  hampered 
by  the  interference  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
who,  with  no  military  knowledge,  claimed  to 
control  and  ^advise  from  Paris.  It  was  the  first 
occasion  on  which  the  telegraph  line  began  to 
be  largely  used  in  campaigning,  a  practice  greatly 
calculated  to  paralyse  the  action  of  generals  in 
the  field.  Napoleon  was  all  in  favour  of  leaving 
the  siege  to  linger  on,  while  field  armies  cut  off 
the  supplies  to  the  fortress ;  but 
Pelissier,  the  French  general,  was 
a  strong  man  who  held  to  his 
own  views,  and  he  persisted  in 
attacking  Sebastopol. 

Early  in  June  the  French  took 
the  Mamelon,  the  English  "  the 
Quarries,"  important  outworks, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  the  end  was 
near.  But  a  second  assault,  de- 
livered within  a  week  or  two 
upon  the  Malakoff  and  the  Redan, 
was  repulsed  with  terrible  loss ; 
only  a  detached  attack,  under  the 
English  General  Eyre,  upon  the 
Cemetery  succeeded,  and  for  a 
time  we  were  actually  within  the 
walls.  But  we  could  not  stay  there. 
Two  months  more  elapsed,  chequered  by  the  death 
of  Lord  Raglan,  who  had  won  the  love  and 
respect  of  all,  and  by  another  fierce  effort,  made 
upon  our  communications.  The  battle  of  the 
Tchemaya  was  fought  nearly  on  the  same 
ground  as  Balaclava,  and  was  won  by  the 
French  and  the  newly-arrived  Sardinian  troops. 
Then,  finally,  on  the  8th  September,  the  French 
stormed  the  Malakoff  again,  and  this  time  took 
it.  The  English  had  the  more  difficult  task, 
because  the  Redan,  which  they  attacked,  was 
constantly  reinforced  by  the  masses  driven  out 
of  the  Malakoff.  But  our  assault  had  not  been 
planned  on  a  big  enough  scale  ;  it  was  not  pro- 
perly supported,  although  the  trenches  behind 
were  crammed  with  reserves,  and  it  failed. 
That  night  the  Russians,  feeling  that  in  the 
Malakoff  they  had  lost  the  key  of  their  defence, 
evacuated  the  town,  but  not  before  they  had 
blown  up  the  forts,  and  set  the  whole  place  on 
fire.  The  sight  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  saw  it,  as  did  the  writer.  The  town  in 
flames,  great  forts  crumbling  to  pieces  as  though 
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by  magic,  heavy  columns  of  Russians  crossing 
the  bridge  under  an  incessant  fire  from  the  allied 
batteries. 

Peace  with  Russia  had  not  long  been  signed 
when  the  British  Empire  was  threatened  in  a 
most  vulnerable  place.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as 
though  we  might  lose  India.  The  revolt  of  the 
native  or  sepoy  army  burst  out  so  suddenly — it 
was  marked  with  such  base  treachery,  disgraced 
by  such  cold-blooded  atrocities — that  the  world 
still  shudders  at  the  details.  The  English  were 
everywhere  outnumbered  ;  our  hold  on  India  de- 
pended greatly  on  prestige ;  implicit  faith  had 
been  placed  in  these  very  mutineers.  The  force 
of  white  troops  at  hand  was  very 
small ;  very  soon  Upper  India 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  insur- 
gents :  only  here  and  there  little 
groups,  generally  isolated  and  sur- 
rounded, fought  with  desperate 
courage  against  overwhelming 
odds,  almost  against  hope.  No 
page  in  our  national  annals  is 
more  glorious  than  that  which 
enshrines  the  heroism  of  those 
who  then  saved  India.  Not  only 
were  soldiers  brave,  but  civilians, 
unused  to  arms,  showed  dauntless 
pluck  —  frail  women  performed, 
too,  great  deeds  in  defence  of 
their  honour. 
Although  the  whole  country'  was 
more  or  less  involved  in  the  struggle,  the  prin- 
cipal interest  was  centred  in  the  three  great  cities 
which  were  the  scene  of  the  fiercest  efforts :  at 
Delhi,  Cawnpore,  and  Lucknow  the  conflict  was 
long-sustained.  Delhi,  the  seat  of  the  new  Empire, 
was  thronged  with  mutineers  from  many  neigh- 
bouring garrisons.  It  was  held  by  numbers  of  disci- 
plined, well-armed  troops,  with  powerful  artillery, 
to  the  use  of  which  they  had  been  fully  trained, 
and  it  stood  a  long  siege  in  which,  at  first,  owing 
to  the  weakness  of  our  forces,  the  besiegers  were 
themselves  besieged.  But  the  little  army  was  a 
band  of  braves  led  by  heroes.  Such  men  as  the 
Nicholsons  and  the  Chamberlains  roused  them 
to  superhuman  efforts  ;  and  when  the  place  was 
captured,  after  a  three  months'  siege,  it  was 
carried  by  the  assault  of  four  weak  columns  of 
barely  a  thousand  each. 

Cawnpore  was  another  large  station,  which  fell 
at  once  into  the  power  of  the  miscreant.  Nana 
Sahib,  who  has  earned  for  himself  undying  exe- 
cration as  the  most  cruel  and  unprincipled  of  our 
toes.    But  the  handful  of  Europeans  would  not. 
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easily  yield  ;  many  were  only  women  and 
children  ;  the  fighting  men  were  few  ;  yet  they 
held  out  in  rough  entrenchments  for  nineteen 
days,  standing  a  siege  under  the  tropical  sun 
of  June,  and  displaying  a  calm  fortitude  beyond 
all  prase.     Gentle  ladies  gave  their  stockings  to 
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make  cartridge-cases  ;  they  nursed  the  wounded, 
fed  the  troops.  One  brave  woman — a  soldier's 
wife — mounted  sentry,  sword  in  hand,  over  a 
number  of  sepoy  prisoners.  The  roll  of  heroes 
was  well  filled  at  Cawnpore.  Such  soldiers  as 
Moore  (of  the  32nd),  Jenkins,  Mowbray,  Thom- 
son ;  such  civilians  as  Heberden  and  Moncrieffe, 
make  us  proud  of  our  race.  Who  shall  forget 
the  cool  courage  of  Delafosse,  who  stood  over  a 
tumbril  of  ammunition,  the  woodwork  of  which 
had  been  set  alight  by  the  enemy's  fire — stood 
over  it  in  imminent  peril,  while  he  tore  off  the 
burning  timbers,  and  stifled  the  danger  with 
earth  ?  And  yet  the  defenders  could  not  escape 
their  fate.  When  resistance  became  hopeless, 
they  capitulated  under  promise  of  a  safe  conduct 
to  Allahabad,  and  a  general  massacre  followed, 
from  which  only  two  or  three  of  these  devoted 
martyrs  escaped. 

The  story  of  Lucknow  is  very  similar  ;  it  is 
no  less  harrowing,  but  a  source  of  equal  pride  in 
our  race.  The  siege  of  the  Residency,  into 
which  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  retired  with  all  his 
force  and  all  their  dear  ones,  was  protracted  to 
the  utmost  limits  of  endurance.  Lawrence  him- 
self was  struck  down  by  an  accidental  explosion  ; 
but  the  \eg3Lcy  he  left  his  comrades  was  the 
watchword  "  No  surrender  !  "  His  dying  words 
were:    "Let  every  man  die  at  his  post,  but 


never  make  terms.  God  help  the  women  and 
children  !  "  Lucknow  held  out  till  it  was  relieved 
by  Havelock  and  Outram  in  September,  only  to 
be  again  besieged  when  the  relieving  force  had 
got  within  the  lines.  It  was  not  until  Novem- 
ber, when  Sir  Colin  Campbell  advanced  with  all 
the  reinforcements  that  could  be  got  together 
at  Calcutta — bluejackets  from  the  men-of-war, 
regiments  detained  on  their  way  to  China,  a 
small  band  of  volunteer  cavalry  recruited  in  the 
capital.  He  had  to  fight  his  way  in.  First, 
there  was  the  relief  of  the  Alum  Bagh,  which 
was  held,  although  the  enemy  were  in  an  en- 
trenched position  before  it ;  then  the  capture  of 
the  Dilkhoosha  Palace ;  then  the  Martinifere 
Palace,  which  the  enemy  occupied  with  guns  in 
position  ;  after  that  the  Secundra  Bagh,  where 
the  92nd  and  the  Sikhs  raced  up  to  the  breach 
neck-and-neck.  Other  buildings  were  stormed 
— the  Mess  House,  the  Moti  Mahal — and  from 
the  latter  an  entrance  was  effected  into  the 
Residency,  which  at  last  was  relieved. 

Assuredly  there  has  been  no  falling  off  in  the 
spirit  of  the  British  soldier,  singly  or  collectively, 
whatever  his  rank.  Our  most  recent  military 
annals  record  episodes  as  gallant  and  as  credit- 
able to  the  pluck  and  manhood  of  our  race  as 
any  that  have  gone  before.  Every  form  of 
courage   has   been    displayed :    reckless  daring 
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enterprise,  calm  self-reliant  heroism  in  the  most 
despairing  situations.  Who  shall  forget  the 
24th  at  Insandlwana,  massacred  to  a  man  by 
the  countless  Zulu  hosts  ?  A  brave,  pitiless,  but 
chivalrous  foe,  who  could  pay  the  following 
tribute    to   their    fearless    demeanour   in    that 
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unequal  conflict:  **  Ah,  those  red  soldiers  !  How 
few  they  were,  and  how  they  fought !  They 
fell  like  stones,  each  man  in  his  place."  There 
is  nothing  finer,  again,  in  war  than  the  manner 
in  which  another  British  regiment— the  66th 
(Berkshire) — met  death  to  a  TBan  at  Maiwand, 
in  Afghanistan.  The  general  reporting  it  wrote 
that  '*  history  does  not  afford  a  grander  instance 
of  devotion  to  Oueen  and  countPk-.''  The  66th, 
although  outnumbered  a  hundred  to  one,  re- 
ceived undaunted  the  furious  attacks  of  the 
Ghazis  or  Mohammedan  fanatics  vowed  to  slay 
the  infidel,  and  were  gradually  slaughtered  till 
only  eleven  officers  and  men  remained.  This 
small  band  stood  back  to  back,  unconquerable, 
still  facing  and  keeping  the  foe  at  bay,  until 
they  were  finally  shot  down  from  a  distance. 

Another  famous  stor>'  is  that  of  Rorke's  Drift, 
when  two  young  subalterns,  Chard  and  Brom- 
head,  holding  a  river  ford  which  was  the  only 
possible  line  of  retreat   for   Lord   Chelmsford's 


**  'THIS  GUN    UELONGS  TO  MY  R&GIMKNT— 3ND    GOOKKHA. 
OF    WALES's  !  •  " 

force,  were  threatened  by  overwhelming  num- 
bers. The  Zulus  were  quite  3,000  strong,  and 
the  little  English  garrison  no  more  than  i^Q,  of 
whom  thirty-five  were  on  the  sick  list.  But 
there  was  no  thought  of  surrender.  A  line 
of  trenches  was  hastily  contrived  with  biscuit* 
boxes  and  flour-bags,  behind  which  our  men 
fought  gallantly  the  whole  niglil  iIhdu^jIl  At 
one  time  the  hospital  was  a  shcxt  of  fire,  and  die 


feeble  breastwork  had  been  penetrated  in  raof 
than  one  place.     But  the  garrison  never  quailed  : 
their  heroic  subaltern  leaders  never  despaired, 
and  they  had  beaten  off  their  assailants  when  at 
daylight  relief  arrived. 

The  only  parallel  to  Rorke's  Drift  is  the 
gallant  defence  of  Arrah  during  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  when  a  handful  of  English  civilians  de- 
fended a  detached  two-storeyed  house  for  seven 
days  against  an  army  of  sepoy  mutineers.  The 
collector,  Mr.  Wake,  with  fifteen  other  civilians, 
fifty  Sikh  police  and  one  faithful  Mohammedan, 
composed  the  garrison,  and  the  assailants  num- 
bered 3,000,  with  tAvo  field-pieces.  They  had 
but  little  food,  a  motley  lot  of  arms,  unlimited 
ammunition,  and  there  was  not  a  military  man 
among  them.  But  they  held  out  till  they  were 
relieved  by  a  man  as  gallant  as  themselves,  Major 
Vmcent  EyTe,  who  was  ascending  the  Ganges 
with  a  battery  of  artillery'  when  he  heard  of 
the  siege.  He  steamed  back  at  once  to  Buxar, 
collected  a  small  force  of  in- 
fantry, 154  bayonets  in  all, 
marched  fifty  miles  to  Arrah, 
was  met  by  the  enemy,  twenty 
times  his  strength,  but  at  once 
attacked  them,  and  put  them 
to  flight.  The  sepoys  could  not 
fece  us  in  the  open,  even  in 
such  disproportionate  numbers. 
The  spirit  shown  collectively 
T^  has,  perhaps,  been  outdone  by 
individuals.  Endless  instances 
oi  personal  heroism  exhibited  singly 
might  be  quoted.  What  British  boy 
can  read  without  a  thrill  of  the  little 
Scotch  drummer  on  the  march  with 
Roberts  to  Cabul,  who,  weary^  and 
footsore,  refused  to  fall  out,  saying, 
'*  Nae,  nae,  Til  nae  fall  out  till  I've 
washed  my  hands  in  the  waters  of  the 
Caspian  "  ?  What  of  Major  White, 
of  the  Q2nd  Highlanders,  the  present 
commander-in-chief  in  India,  who 
cried  to  his  men  in  the  battle  of 
Candahar  ;  ''  Highlanders  I  will  you 
take  those  guns" — which  were  galling  them 
terribly — "if  I  give  you  the  lead  ? "  What  of 
the  men  who  followed  him  to  their  v&ry 
mouth  ?  What,  especially,  of  the  little  Goorkha 
warrior  who  went  up  with  his  Scotch  friends, 
and  who  took  one  of  the  first  of  the  guns,  shout- 
ing as  he  thrust  his  cap  into  the  muzzle  in 
sign  of  proprietorship,  **  This  gun  belongs  to  my 
regiment — 2nd   Goorkha,  Prince   of  Wales's]'* 
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commensurate  with  the  territorj^  aflfected.     In 
the  first  instance  the  two  capitals  of  the  oppo- — 
nents — Washington  and  Richmond — werechiefl3r™ 
threatened.     Both  lay  comparatively  near  their 
respective    frontiers ;    both    were    in    imminent 


danger  more  than  once.     M'Clellan,  after  Frede-« 
ricksburg  was  in  striking  distance  of  Richmond 
and  Lee,  but  for  Gettysburg,  would  have  swiwiped 
down  on  Washington, 

But  as  General  Grunt   rose  in  fame  and  ai 
thority  through   his  splendid   successes   in   th< 
d    upon  the  Federal  Gcivcrnment 
lor  more  comprehensive  operations.^ 
1  he  Confederates,  a*  the  Southerners  were  called, 
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could  only  be  conquered  by  something  like  ex- 
termination ;  they  must  be  attacked  with  equal 
vigour  on  every  line,  isolated  alike  from  supplies 
and  from  supports.  The  North  commanded  endless 
resources,  unlimited  credit,  the  means  of  pur- 
chasing recruits  without  number,  any  quantity  of 
munitions  of  war.  The  South,  shut  in  within 
narrow  limits,  saw  its  population  drained  of  fight- 
ing men,  and  was  dependent  upon  blockade  run- 
ners for  powder  and  shot.  Grant  was  absolutely 
right,  as  the  end  proved.  When  Sherman,  having 
triumphed  in  the  west,  made  the  famous  flank 
march  firom  Atlanta  to  the  sea,  he  could  swing 
round  and  threaten  Richmond  from  the  south. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Grant  now 
reaped  the  benefit  of  his  long-protracted,  bitterly- 
contested  campaign  in  the  "  Wilderness,"  north 
of  Richmond,  and  the  armies  closing  round 
Richmond,  the  surrender  of  Lee  became  inevit- 
able, and  the  Confederacy  collapsed. 

The  war  had  brought  forward  many  heroes,  and 
several  great  commanders  :  Grant,  Lee,  "  Stone- 
wall "  Jackson — the  name  he  earned,  some  say 
(for  there  is  another  version  of  the  story),  because 
once,  when  hardly  pressed,  he  said  his  men  would 
stand  like  a  stone  wall — Stuart,  the  Southern 
cavalry  raider ;  Sheridan,  a  cavalry  leader,  hardly 
inferior  to  Seidlitz  or  Murat ;  Sherman,  Johnson, 
Hooker,  and  many  more.  Some  of  them  were 
recurring  t5rpes — Grant,  silent  as  Moltke,  and  as 
tenacious  and  prescient ;  Robert  Lee,  the  patriot 
soldier,  who  thought  only  of  his  country,  a  man 
of  duty  like  Wellington  ;  Jackson,  who  might 
have  been  a  Puritan  Cromwellian,  praying  and 
fighting  by  turns,  a  Charles  Gordon  in  his 
absolute  trust  in  Divine  help,  an  Ironsides  in  his 
eagerness  to  smite  the  foe.  The  rank  and  file 
comprised  all  classes  of  the  community — artisans, 
handicraftsmen,  scientists — and  not  the  least 
remarkable  features  in  the  war  were  its  engi- 
neering achievements  :  miles  of  road  made  in  a 
single  night,  bridges  built,  forests  removed, 
extensive  entrenchments  thrown  up  as  if  by 
magic  when  the  order  was  given. 

The  "  Seven  Weeks'  War,"  as  it  has  been 
styled  by  its  historian,  Colonel  H.  M.  Hozier, 
was  the  first  of  the  short,  sharp,  and  decisive 
conflicts  which  are  to  be  the  rule  in  modern 
campaigns.  It  was  between  the  Prussians  and 
the  Austrians,  and  it  was  fought  for  the  future 
supremacy  in  the  great  empire  of  Germany. 
Before  it  no  one  knew  how  marvellously 
the  Prussians  had  improved  in  the  science  and 
practice  of  war  ;  how  admirably  their  troops 
were  trained,  how  splendidly  armed,  an^i  with 


weapons  of  the  newest  invention.  Still  less 
was  it  expected  that  untried  Prussian  leaders 
would  develop  such  unexpectedly  superior  general- 
ship. From  first  to  last  this  rapidly  successful  war 
was  a  surprise.  It  was  carried  into  the  enemy's 
country  with  extreme  boldness  and  celerity  ;  the 
young  soldiers  of  Prussia,  under  grey-haired  but 
mostly  inexperienced  ofilicers,  soon  established  a 
marked  superiority  over  Austrian  veterans  who 
had  served  in  many  hard-fought  campaigns.  It 
was  proved  in  the  earliest  engagements  that  the 
possession  of  the  needle-gun,  the  breech-loading 
rifle  long  carried  by  a  portion  of  the  Prussian 
army,  but  never  hitherto  used,  put  the  Austrians, 
with  their  muzzle-loaders  and  their  traditional 
belief  in  the  bayonet,  on  very  unequal  terms. 
In  the  fight  Austrian  soldiers  could  not  stand 
before  the  Prussians  at  all.  Then  the  Prussian 
generals  always  out-manoeuvred  the  Austrian ; 
they  largely  used  a  system  of  flanking  attack, 
of  turning  the  enemy's  position  at  one  end  or 
side  of  it,  while  he  was  occupied  and  engaged  by 
another  attack  on  the  front. 

These  were  the  tactics  that  led  to  the  crowning 
victorj'  of  Sadowa,  or  Koniggratz,  as  it  is  some- 
times called.  After  it  the  Austrians  had  no  hope 
of  success,  and  a  retreat  began,  which  soon  after 
was  completed  by  the  ending  of  the  war.  At 
this  battle  the  Austrians  lost  40,000  men,  the 
Prussians  barely  6,000.  Such  is  often  the  effect 
of  superior  generalship  and  better  morale. 

Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  this  great 
battle  was  that  Englishmen  assisted  in  it  as 
something  more  than  mere  spectators.  The  war 
correspondents  of  the  Times  on  either  side  were 
both  English  officers.  Captain  Hozier  rode  with 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  through  the  day, 
sharing  his  dangers  as  he  noted  the  varying 
fortunes  of  the  fight.  On  the  Austrian  side, 
Colonel  C.  B.  Brackenbury  was  close  by  Bene- 
dek's  side  from  first  to  last;  and  the  Austrian 
commander-in-chief,  in  spite  of  his  misfortunes, 
found  time  to  ask  for  **  his  Englishman,"  and  to 
praise  him  for  his  gallantrj-  in  facing  the  risks  of 
the  battle. 

War  is  said  to  be  full  of  surprises ;  and, 
again,  that  success  is  earned  by  the  general  who 
makes  fewest  mistakes.  Napoleon  III.  felt  the 
bitter  truth  of  both  these  sayings.  The  Franco- 
German  war  was  a  terrible  surprise  to  him,  and 
both  the  Emperor  and  his  generals  made  in- 
numerable mistakes.  The  French  began  by 
expecting  a  "walk  over'' — a  parade  march  to 
Berlin  ;  they  found  they  had  caught  a  Tartar, 
and  that  they  could  not  keep  the  Germans  out 


MOLTKE    AND    MACMAHON. 


of  France.  Kapoleon  had  been  assured  that 
eYcr>'thing  was  ready  for  the  campaign  :  not  a 
"  single  button  was  wanting  on  a  sinpfle  gaiter  '' 
was  the  boast  of  his  War  Minister,  General  Le 
Bccuf.  Yet,  when  the  first  blow  was  struck, 
Ifltttricabie  confusion  still  reigned  within  the 
French  army — neither  men  nor  supplies  were 
properly  organised  ;  while,  from  the  very  first 
ODlKsion,  it  was  clear  that  the  science  was  all  on 
the  German  side.  Man  to  man,  the  French 
(ought  as  well  as  their  opponents  ;  but  they 
were  never  manoeuvred 
w\sc\y  nor  iudiciously 
led 

On  the  other  hand, 
from  the  moment  war 
became  inevitable, 

everj'thing        worked 
with    clocklike    prc-ci- 
ivm.      It    ii  said   that 
tou  Moltke,    the    fa- 
moBS     chief    of     the 
Rrussians,  had  only  to 
touch    a    bell    and     all 
went    forward.      Any- 
how, the  Prussians  and 
tlicir  allies  were  quickly 
mobilised,  and  able  to 
take  the  field  long  be- 
fore the  French.     The 
Croim  Prince  fell  up- 
on the  French  general 
cfien  still  unprepared, 
•on    the   first     battle, 
sad  held  the  advantage 
from  then  to  the  end. 

I      It    was     a    strategical 

I     4<fv-4ntage  ;     in    other 

■pnprds,  the  general    movements    of   the    armies 

"put  them  in  superior  strength  at  decisive  points, 
and  this  secured  success  all  along  the  iinc. 

Marshal  MacMahon,  beaten  at  Worth,  had  to 
retire,  and  become  separated  both  from  Bazaine 
about  Metz  and  the  army  of  the  South,  In 
between,  the  **  Red  Prince,"  with  the  1st  German 
anny,  held  Bazaine  ;  and,  after  a  series  of  fierce 
conflicts,  the  famous  battles  of  Vionville,  Grave- 
lotie,  and  Mars  La  Tour  drove  him  under  the 
walb  of  the  great  fortress.  MacMahon,  frantic 
to  regain  communication  with  Bazaine,  made  a 
hn^  detour — a  dangerous  flank  march,  as  it  was 
—and  found  himself  ''headed  off"  at 
ML.  1.1. i,  with  the  Germans  circling  round  him, 
and  the  neutral  territory  of  Belgium,  which 
he  was  forbidden   to  enter,  in    his  rear.     The 
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surrender  of  the  French  army  at  Sedan,  with  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  at  its  head,  was  a  disaster 
from  which  France  never  recovered.  It  was 
followed  by  the  surrender  of  Metz  and  the  whole 
of  Bazaine's  army.  Within  five  weeks  France 
had  been  defeated  in  eight  pitched  battles  ;  the 
bulk  of  the  French  regular  troops  were  prisoners 
of  war.  France  was  not  yet  conquered.  While 
the  Germans  pressed  on  to  invest  Paris — while 
their  armies  moved  north,  south,  and  west — the 
new  Government  which  had  replaced  the  fallen 
Emperor  made  the 
most  heroic  and  un- 
heard-of efforts  to  im- 
provise new  levies.  To 
place  recruits  and 
moblots — ^j'ouths  half- 
trained  and  inexperi- 
enced civilians — in  the 
front  line  against  regu- 
lar troops  flushed  with 
\'ictcry,  seemed  hope- 
less enough.  It  is  to 
the  undying  credit  of 
the  French  nation  that 
it  was  able  to  maintain 
the  struggle  for  so 
many  months  longer, 
and  to  the  sturdy 
patriotism  of  such  men 
as  Thiers  and  Gam- 
betta,  who  never  de- 
spaired. France  fought 
it  out  alone  :  she  had 
no  allies,  or  the  result 
might  have  been  dif- 
ferent. There  are  those 
who  say  that  the  in- 
tervention of  a  couple  of  English  army  corps 
in  favour  ot  France  would  have  changed  the 
situation.  But  it  was  not  our  quarrel,  and 
England  could  not  have  thrown  her  weight  into 
the  scale,  except  on  the  most  sentimental  and 
insufficient  grounds. 

Nearly  five-and  twenty  years  have  elapsed 
since  this  great  struggle  occurred,  and  its  legacy 
of  hate  still  rankles  unappeased.  France  is 
once  more  as  strong  as  her  late  foe — stronger, 
perhaps — and  she  is  still  pining  to  regain  her 
provinces  and  her  prestige.  It  may  be  that  her 
rulers  and  her  people  are  !oth  to  be  the  first  to 
draw  the  sword  :  the  cost  of  unsuccessful  war  is 
a  dear  price  in  these  latter  days  ;  and  when  she 
fights  again  it  will  be  at  the  most  fitting  oppor- 
tunity, when  chance  and  a  better  cause  than  last 
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time  may  be  on  her  side.  But  that  she  will  fight 
some  day  is  nearly  certain  ;  and  it  is  this  con- 
viction which  keeps  Europe  on  tenter-hooks,  and 
converts  the  whole  Continent  into  a  standing 
camp. 

England  J  happily,  has  been  spared  any  life 
and  death  contest,  any  war  on  the  gigantic  scale 
of  the  foregoing.  But  while  her  neighbours 
have  been  at  each  other's  throats,  she  has  been 
engaged  in  numerous  "  little  wars  " — wars  mis- 
named little,  indeed,  for  the  issues  have  ofttn 
been  immense  and 
the  efforts  made  most 
severe.  In  an  empire 
so  extensive  as  ours, 
causes  of  conflict 
abound,  and  fighting 
must  be  frequent. 
Since  the  Crimea  and 
the  Indian  Mutiny, 
we  have  had  at  least 
half  a  dozen  cam- 
paigns. A  diplomatic 
war  with  China,  a  war 
for  supremacy  in  New 
Zealand,  a  war  for  the 
deliverance  of  captives 
in  Abyssinia,  of  retalia- 
tion in  Ashanti,  of  self- 
defence  in  Zululand, 
against  a  too-powerful 
neighbour,  ot  aggres- 
sion followed  by 
*' scuttle"  in  Afghan- 
istan, of  interference 
in  Egypt,  followed  by 
the  dire  necessities  of 
occupation. 

In  many  of  these  the  chief  work  l;iy  in  com- 
bating the  physical  and  climatic  difficulties. 
There  was  not  much  fighting  in  the  march  to 
Magdala,  but  it  was  a  .stupendous  un<I' 
to  convey  a  British  army  across  the  **  nx 
of  Kasselas,'*  to  the  nearly  inaccessible  stronghold 
of  King  Theodore,  When  Sir  Robert  Napier 
reached  his  goal,  his  troops  had  only  four 
da)V  ratiotiH  left,  other  than  meat,  and  ever)'- 
thing  had  been  carried  up  from  the  sea  on 
mule-  or  donkey-back.  In  Ashanti  there  was 
the  same  urgency  a*  i.  ^  ipplies,  but  as  no 
four-Jcggcd  aninuls  w ,  <  the  Gold  Cotst, 

the  only  meann  of  c<jnNt\-ance  was  on  the 
heads  of  native  men  and  women.  l*hc  organisa- 
tion of  transport  was  one  of  the  greatest,  although 
not  the  only,  difiiculty.     There  was  also   the 


climate,  which  was  at  times,  and  tit  most 
pestilential.    There  was  the  absence  oi  all 
and  appliances,  almost   of  food,  and  there 
the  certainty  of  encountering  a  brave,  if  *A% 
enemy  in   the   field.      How  well   the 
fought  was  shown  by  their   stubborn 
Amoaful,  and  again  in  front  of  Coomaisic 

The  most  trying  phases  i-f 
those  anticipator^'  to  the  ;u 
troops.     A  smaD  and  select  band  of  i 
under  the  then  new  atid  little  tried  G< 

Garnet  Wc 


out   to 
way,    to 


sent 
the 
roads 

secure    nat' 
carrier?.,  ai 
least,    to    : 
own  as  best  K,i^.^ 
against     the 
who  vv. 
and     til 
very  existc 
Cape    Coast 
Within    five 
the   whole  of 
rangements  i 
pleted;  twoj 
rci^iments     ha 
'irgauiscd  and 
under  Coloocb] 
Wood      and 
Russell,  Rait*s  j 
was  an  effect  it 
and  with  thes 
few   sailoTft 
fines  f' 
the 
been  driven  back  to  the  bush. 

A  good  hard  road  had  been  made  to  the 
a   rapid   river  which  the  engineers — utn 
indefatigable  Colonel   Home — had  brid, 
when  the   Knglish   regiments  arrived  O 
simply  to  go  in  and  win.     Two  sharp  r 
ments  checked   their  progress,  but  only 
lime,  and  Coomasaie  fell  directly  our  army 
before  it. 

Afghanistan  is  a  country  that  will  be  al^ 
memorable  in  Britiith  military  annals  for 
vii  '      that  h,'  1  cd  our  0| 

Tl  t  war  in  .i  rnpid  and 

SUCCCS6 ;    within    a    short    year,    throu 
treachery  of  our  Afghan  foes,  thousands  of 
counLr\men,  their    wives  and    children, 
slaughtered   in  the  mountain  pa&ses,  and 
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country  had  to  be  re-conquered  only  to  be  again 
abandoned.  The  Afghans  were  always  trouble- 
some neighbours,  and  again  in  1878  the  insolence 
of  the  Ameer  led  to  a  new  invasion.  It  was 
called  a  triumphal  progress  ;  but  there  was 
some  hard  fighting — ^some  brilliant  feats  of  arms. 
The  capture  of  the  fort  of  Ali  Musjid  by  Sir 
Sam  Browne's  column,  the  crowning  of  the 
Peiwar  Kotal,  and  the  opening  of  the  Shutur- 
gardan  Pass  by  General  Roberts  were  successful 
operations  that  were  followed  by  the  flight  of 
the  Ameer,  and  paved  the  way  to  the  treaty 
of  Gandamak,  by  which  we  placed  a  new  Ameer 
on  the  throne  and  stationed  a  British  resident 
at  his  court. 

The  second  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  in  the 
autumn  of  1879,  was  to  revenge  the  base  murder 
of  this  resident.  Sir  Louis  Cavagnari,  in  Cabul,  and 
it  resulted  in  important  operations.  Sir  Frederick 
Roberts,  who  advanced  through  the  Shuturgardan 
Pass,  direct  upon  Gabul,  reached  the  capital  after 
fighting  the  successful  battle  of  Charasia,  and  was 
occupied  in  meting  out  punishment  and  strength- 
ening his  hold  until  the  winter  set  in.  But  with 
the  early  snows  there  came  very  serious  troubles. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Afghan  tribes  had 
been  aroused  to  a  jehad^  or  holy  war,  and  the 
Ghazis  gathered  round  the  flag  of  a  chief  named 
Mohammed  Jan  to  the  number  of  40,000.  It  was 
said  that  100,000  might  be  expected  to  take  up 
arms.  Roberts'  whole  force,  English  and  native, 
was  barely  5,000,  but  the  former  were  veteran 
troops,  and  the  latter  made  up  of  Sikhs  and 
Goorkhas,  the  bravest  of  our  Indian  levies.  The 
force  now  arrayed  against  us  was  so  threatening 
that  he  withdrew  entirely  within  our  lines,  and 
there,  practically  besieged,  held  the  enemy  at 
bay.  It  was  a  humiliating  change  for  an  invad- 
ing army,  but  it  was  the  only  safe  course  to 
pursue.  At  last,  Mohammed  Jan  was  rash 
enough  to  attack  Sherpur,  and  was  repulsed  with 
tremendous  loss.  We  had  not  been  strong 
enough  to  go  out  and  meet  him  in  the  field, 
but  he  was  much  too  weak  to  capture  our 
entrenchments. 

Our  restored  supremacy  was  not  again  affected 
until  the  chiefs  at  Ghazni  showed  signs  of  tur- 
bulence, and  a  force  was  detached  from  Cabul  to 
join  hands  with  one  coming  from  Candahar  to 
punish  the  offenders.  The  battle  of  Ahmed 
Khel,  fought  and  won  by  Sir  Donald  Stewart, 
was  a  brilliant  victory  over  a  most  determined 
foe.  Never  in  the  annals  of  Afghan  warfare 
had  Ghazis  shown  such  indomitable  courage. 
They  came  right  in  among  our  men,  fighting 


hand  to  hand,  pistol  and  sword  against  breech- 
loader and  bayonet,  selling  their  lives  so  dearly 
that  they  did  great  mischief  before  they  were 
repulsed.  A  thousand  dead  Ghazis  were  counted 
on  the  field,  and  some  of  them  were  women. 

But  this  did  not  end  the  fighting,  nor  did 
success  always  smile  upon  our  arms.  Another 
Afghan  army,  advancing  from  Herat  under 
Ayoub  Khan,  was  met  on  the  Helmund  by 
General  Burrows  from  Candahar,  and  a  deplor- 
able defeat  followed.  The  causes  of  the  already 
mentioned  disaster  at  Maiwand  were  bad  general- 
ship and  imprudence,  but  the  sting  of  the  defeat 
was  somewhat  taken  out  of  it  by  the  devotion 
displayed.  Maiwand  imperilled  Candahar,  which 
was  speedily  invested  by  the  triumphant  Ayoub, 
and  the  garrison  was  in  some  danger.  Two 
armies  were  at  once  set  in  motion  to  relieve  the 
place.  General  Phayre  moved  up  from  Quetta ; 
Sir  Frederick  Roberts  was  sent  from  Cabul,  to 
perform  the  great  forced  march  which  has  be- 
come famous  in  military  history.  Cutting  him- 
self adrift  from  his  base — an  act  which  is  deemed 
most  rash  and  generally  unjustifiable  in  military 
science — he  started  off  with  10,000  men,  hampered 
by  8,000  baggage  animals  to  carry  food  and  in- 
dispensable supplies,  with  8,000  camp  followers, 
to  march  300  miles  across  an  enemy's  country. 
His  troops  were  the  flower  of  the  Indian  army, 
their  temper  was  the  finest  ;  no  privations 
checked,  no  terrors  daunted  them  ;  they  bore 
without  flinching  the  wide  changes  of  tempera- 
ture— between  45  degrees  at  daybreak  and  105 
degrees  at  noon ;  they  were  never  sure  of  food, 
and  they  knew  that  certain  death  awaited  them 
if  they  lagged  behind. 

The  march  from  Cabul  to  Candahar  was  ac- 
complished in  twenty  days,  making  an  average 
of  fifteen  miles  daily  march  during  that  time: 
a  splendid  feat  in  pluck  and  unyielding  endur- 
ance ;  and  they  reached  Candahar  travel-stained 
but  unwearied,  ready  to  join  issue  with  the 
enemy  directly  they  met  him.  Ayoub  had 
raised  the  siege  at  the  approach  of  Roberts,  but 
he  awaited  him  in  a  strong  position  ;  and  then 
followed  the  decisive  victory  of  Candahar,  fought 
under  the  walls  of  the  city,  in  which  the  defeat 
at  Maiwand  was  fully  avenged. 

The  Zulu  war  will  be  remembered  with  mixed 
feelings :  sorrow  for  grave  and  regrettable  dis- 
asters, pride  at  great  achievements,  which  in  a 
measure  atoned  for  and  avenged  them.  We 
entered  into  the  struggle  a  little  too  lightly, 
perhaps,  although  enough  must  have  been 
known  of  our  opponents  to  have  exacted  respect 
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for  their  prowess.  The  Zulus  were  a  militarj^ 
nation,  every  able-bodied  man  was  a  soldier, 
trained  in  the  skilful  use  of  his  weapons,  light 
of  foot,  ardent  for  glory,  highly  disciplined  and 
drilled.  The  Zulu  generals  were  admirable 
tacticians,  and  their  now  well-known  plan  of 
attack  with  centre  held  back  and  two  great 
horns  thrust  out  on  each  flank  was  quite  scien- 
tific. Cetewayo,  the  king,  a  despot  who  could 
deal  with  his  braves  as  he  pleased,  could  send 
some  50,000  of  them  into  the  field,  all  ready  to 
sacrifice  their  lives  for  him. 

Lord  Chelmsford,  when  the  invasion  of  Zulu- 
land  was  decided  upon,  did  not  command  more 
than  16,000  men,  of  whom  9,000  were  native 
levies.     His  plan  of  operations  covered  a  wide 
front :  his  forces  marched  in  five  columns,  widely 
apart,  from  the  sea-mouth  of  the  Tugela  River 
to  Luneberg  and  the  borders  of  the  Transvaal. 
The  centre,  which  he  led  himself,  was  the  first 
to  suffer,  and  barely  escaped  annihilation  while 
the  general-in-chief  was  out  on  a  reconnaissance 
irith  half  his  whole  force.     The  enemy  he  was 
looking  for,  some  20,000  Zulus,  swooped  down 
upon  the   other   half  in   an   open   undefended 
camp  and  destroyed  it.    The  massacre  of  Insandl- 
wana,  when  a  battalion  of  the  24th  Regiment 
and  a  number  of  native  troops  were  cut  to  pieces, 
would  have  been  avoided  with  proper  precau- 
tions.    What  even   light  entrenchments  could 
do  to  stave  off  even  overwhelming  attack  was 
seen  the  same  day  at  Rorke's  Drift. 

Retreat  after  Insandlwana  was  imperative. 
At  one  time  it  seemed  as  though  the  Zulus 
vould  pursue,  and  invade  the  colony  of  Natal. 
Fortunately,  our  arms  were  upheld  elsewhere. 
The  Tugela,  or  sea-coast  column,  under  Colonel 
Pearson,  had  advanced  some  way  towards  Ulundi, 
and  had  established  itself  at  Ekowe  when  the 
news  arrived  of  Lord  Chelmsford's  misfortune. 
After  a  short  debate,  it  was  wisely  and  bravely 
resolved  to  stand  firm.  Ekowe  was  roughly 
fortified  and  bravely  held  against  thousands  of 
Zulus  for  more  than  three  months,  until  it  was 
at  last  relieved  by  Lord  Chelmsford  in  person, 
who  on  his  way  up  had  fought  and  won  the 
battle  of  Ghingilovo. 

Another  column,  under  Sir  Evelyn  Wood, 
the  nearest  to  the  two  overwhelmed  at  Insandl- 
wana, had  also  been  hardly  pressed.  Wood 
was  active,  and  his  attitude  firm.  Although  at 
the  action  called  that  of  the  Zlobane  Mountain, 
he  was  surprised  and  for  a  time  surrounded,  in 
the  subsequent  fight,  when  he  was  attacked  in 
**  laager  "  at  Kambula,  his  force  gallantly  repulsed 


quite  ten  times  their  number.  Colonel  Row- 
lands, with  the  fifth  column,  was  also  unfortunate, 
and  one  of  the  detachments  sent  out  to  escort 
waggons  coming  in  with  supplies  was  surprised 
and  destroyed  upon  the  Intombi  River.  The 
Zulus  had  come  upon  them  unawares  in  the 
mist — 4,000  men  to  150 — and  none  of  the  British 
escaped  alive. 

Presently  reinforcements  began  to  arrive,  and 
before  May  the  army  numbered  22,000  men,  of 
whom  17,000  were  Europeans.  A  new  general 
— the  then  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley — was  also  sent 
out  to  supersede  Lord  Chelmsford ;  but  the 
latter,  utilising  his  greater  means,  was  able  to 
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recover  his  prestige  before  the  arrival  of  his  suc- 
cessor. Fresh  columns  were  organised;  Generals 
Newdigate  and  Wood  converged  upon  Ulundi 
from  the  north  side  ;  General  Crealock  was  to 
advance  from  the  Tugela  (but  never  got  very 
far)  ;  General  Marshall,  with  a  cavalr}'  division, 
joined  in  with  Wood.  A  great  battle  fought  at 
Ulundi,  when  the  king's  kraal,  or  palace,  was 
captured  and  burned,  ended  the  war.  The  Zulus 
by  this  time  had  lost  much  of  their  early  spirit; 
they  were  "  beginning  to  be  frightened,"  as  one 
of  their  own  chiefs  said  ;  and  no  doubt  they 
now  realised  that  the  strength  was  on  our  side. 
Cetewayo  was  for  some  time  a  fugitive  after 
Ulundi,  and  his  pursuit  and  eventual  capture  by 
Colonel  Marter  and  Lord  Gifford  were  not  the 
least  exciting  episodes  of  the  Zulu  war. 

This  was  not  to  be  our  last  campaign  in  South 
Africa.  The  war  with  the  Boers,  which  fol- 
lowed, is  not  a  brilliant  chapter  in  our  military 
history.     In  the  Transvaal,  as  in  Zululand,  we 
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began  by  under  valuing  our  enemy,  and  time 
was  not  allowed  to  recover  our  reputation.  Tlie 
fate  of  the  general  whose  name  will  always  be 
associated  with  the  Boer  war  was  its  saddest 
,.  episode.    Misfortune  pur- 

sued Sir  George  Colley  : 


k 


THEY  CAME   RIGHT  IN   AMONG  OUR   MEN*'  {/>.  l8). 


he  was  one  of  the  "unlucky";  but  his  latest 
failure,  which  cost  him  his  life,  went  near  being 
a  most  brilliant  exploit.  The  story  of  Majuba — 
of  the  craggv'  and,  seemingly,  inaccessible  hilt 
climbed  by  Colley  and  his  devoted  band,  only  to 
find  death  and  defeat  on  the  top — f»ught,  with 
better  fortune,  to  have  ranked  with  Wolfe's 
scaling  of  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  or  Charles 
Napier's  desert  march  on  Eniaum  Ghur. 

Egj'pt  has  been  our  latest  battle-ground.  The 
campaign  against  Arabi  and  his  insurgent  troops 
may  not  seem  a  verj-  glorious  achievement,  but 
the  Egyptians  were  well  disciplined  ;  they  had 
admirable  weapons,  and  they  fought  behind 
strong  entrenchments,  armed  with  most  powerful 
artillery. 

The  cavalry  combat  at  Kassa.ssin,  the  storm- 
ing of  the  lines  of  Tel-cl-Kebir,  were  very  suc- 
cessful feats  of  arms.  Fighting  of  a  much 
more  serious  character  was  in  store  for  us 
before  we  were  long  in  Egypt.  The  Great 
Nile  Expedition,  for  ihe  relief  of  the  ill-fated 
hero  Gordon,  was  akin  to  thn>e  tti  Magdala  and 
Coomassie,   but  it  differed  rather  in  scope  and 


greatly  in  results.  To  ascend  a  mighty  river, 
running  down  with  a  sttrady  stream  five  miles  an 
hour  and  barred  at  intervals  by  cataracts  and 
rapids,  was  a  greater  task  than  scaling  mountains 
or  penetrating  the  bush.  The  enterprise  was 
further  hampered  by  the  opposition  of  a  most 
determined  and  courageous  foe. 
"  Fuzzy  Wuzzy,"  as  our  soldiers 
christened  the  shock-headed  Sou- 
danese warrior,  was  an  opponent 
worthy  of  our  steel.  His  contempt 
for  British  squares  and  British 
breechloaders  has  been  sung  in 
strong  language  by  Kipling,  the 
soldier's  poet,  and  was  shown  by 
the  recklessness  with  which  he 
threw  himself  on  the  one  and  faced 
the  other.  Of  all  the  brilliant 
battles  fought  by  British  soldiers, 
they  may  be  most  proud  of 
Abu-Klea,  Tamai,  and  El- 
Teb. 

It  has  been  often  said  in 
disparagement  of  our  small 
wars,  that  they  have  been 
mostly  waged  against  savage 
foes.  But  this  is  surely  to 
our  soldiers'  credit,  for  they 
have,  in  this  way,  encoun- 
tered some  of  the  most  war- 
like races  in  the  world,  many 
of  impetuous,  of  reckless  fanatical  bravery^  who 
accepted  none  of  the  recognised  canons  and 
conventions  of  civilised  warfare.  To  kill  or  be 
killed  was  the  only  watchword  of  the  Afghan 
Ghazi,  the  stalwart  Zulu,  or  the  irrepressible 
Soudanese.  There  was  no  quarter,  no  making 
prisoners,  except  for  subsequent  butchery.  In 
these  desperate  campaigns,  our  men  fought  with 
their  lives  in  their  hands.  It  was  truly  war  to 
the  knife,  and  called  for  the  highest  courage. 

Nothing  shows  this  better  than  the  many 
deeds  of  Heroism  recorded  in  these  wars,  deeds 
that  earned  the  most  coveted  of  English  military 
distinctions — the  Victoria  Cross.  A  chaplain,  Mr. 
Adams,  in  the  first  fight  outside  Sherpur,  bravely 
extricated  a  trooper  who  was  under  his  dead 
horse  in  a  nulec,  and  who  would  certainly  have 
been  slain.  In  the  Mutiny,  Sir  Charles  Eraser, 
now  a  gallant  general,  won  both  the  cross  and 
the  Humane  Society's  medal  at  one  and  the 
same  time  for  saving,  under  a  heavy  fire,  a  man 
who  was  drowning.  In  the  closing  affair  of 
the  Zulu  war.  before  Ulundi,  Lord  William 
Beresford  gallantly  picked  up  a  trooper,  whose 
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bad  been  shot  under  him,  and  carried 
r  behind  him  on  his  own  horse.  The 
rere  near  at  hand  in  great  numbers,  and 
e  of  the  fallen   man  would   have  been 

Commandant  D'Arcy,  of  the  frontier 
lorse,  exhibited  the  same  self-sacrificing 

on  this  occasion,  but  his  own  horse  was 
d  and  fell  under  the  double  weight, 
pon    D*Arcy    mounted    his    man    upon 

trooper's  horse,  and  saw  them  safely  off 
te  rode  away. 

we  have  had  our  glance  at  the  wars 
century — ^a  cursory  glance  enough,  and 
d  chiefly  by  the  red  coat  of  the  British 

let  us  now  turn  over  the  leaves  of 
•k,  and  pass  from  battle  to  battle.  We 
o  as  we  please  " — passing  from  Plevna  to 
tz,  from  Bull  Run  to  Gravelotte,  just  as 


the  spirit  moves  us,  and  unfettered  by  sequence 
either  of  date  or  place.  Now  we  shall  follow 
the  fortunes  of  the  Great  Napoleon,  now  of 
Napoleon  "  the  Little "  ;  now  of  Wellington, 
now  of  Roberts  and  Wolseley  ;  now  of  Moltke, 
Skobeleflf,  MacMahon,  Sherman,  Garibaldi.  At 
one  moment  we  shall  be  listening  to  the  thunder 
of  a  broadside  from  the  Victory^  at  the  next 
to  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria.  We  shall 
pass  from  the  shots  and  shells  of  civilised  warfare 
to  the  assegais  and  spears  of  the  Zulu,  the 
hatchets  of  the  Maori,  the  knives  of  the  Sou- 
danese. We  shall  see  all  the  glories  of  war, 
deeds  of  daring  and  heroism,  acts  of  noble  self- 
sacrifice  and  devotion  ;  but  we  shall  see  also 
that  reverse  side  of  the  picture  which  should 
indeed  be  engraved  still  deeper  on  our  minds: 
we  shall  see  that  its  glories  are  outweighed  by 
its  horrors,  its  sufferings,  its  pitifulness. 


THE  pleasant  little  frontier  town  of  Saar- 
briick  was  a  very  interesting  place  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Franco-German 
war.  Within  the  distance  of  a  mile 
from  the  low  heights  covering  Saarbruck  to- 
wards the  west,  ran  the  frontier  line  divid- 
ing France  from  Germany.  The  place  was 
being  held  "on  the  bounce,"  for  its  garrison 
consisted  merely  of  one  battalion  of  the  Hohen- 
zoUern  infantry  regiment  and  two  squadrons  of 
the  7th  Rhineland  Uhlans.  All  along  this 
frontier  line  down  in  the  broad  smooth  valley 
between  the  Saarbriick  heights  and  the  loftier 
and  more  abrupt  Spicheren  heights  inside  of  the 
French  border,  the  hostile  piquets  and  videttes 
confronted  each  other. 

As  one  stood  in  front  of  the  little  "Belle- 
vue"  public-house  on  the  Reppertsberg,  one 
saw  in  the  plain  below  among  the  trees  a 
Prussian  piquet  of  Uhlans  and  infantry  ;  and 
on  the  little  knolls  further  in  advance  the 
videttes  circling  singly,  their  lance-pennons  flut- 
tering in  the  wind.  Several  hundred  yards 
further  away,  by  the  side  of  the  Forbach 
road,  was  the  frontier  custom-house  which  the 
French  now  used  as  a  piquet  house.  Outside 
of  it  the  red-breeched  linesmen  were  to  be 
seen  sitting  or  lounging  about  in  considerable 
numbers.  In  their  front  was  the  chain  of  their 
videttes.  All  along  the  frontier  line,  to  the  right 
and  left  of  this  point,  there  ran  this  arrangement 
of  outposts  confronting  each  other.  On  the 
Spicheren  upland  a  French  force  was  gradually 
gathering  until,  by  the  end  of  July,  the  whole 
of  Frossard's  army  corps  was  massed  on  the 
Spicheren,  within  gunshot  distance  of  the  low 
heights  covering  Saarbruck. 

In  those  pleasant  early  days,  while  as  yet  there 
were  no  graves  on  the  Spicheren  Berg  and  no 
shattered  men  lying  in  the  Saarbriick  hospitals 
or  littering  the  platform  of  the  Saarbriick  rail- 
way station  on  the  blood-stained  stretchers,  the 


opposing  piquets  and  videttes  formed  quite  the 
diversion  of  the  Saarbriick  people.  After  the 
day's  work  was  over,  the  labouring  folk  used 
regularly  to  stroll  up  to  the  "Bellevue"  to 
watch,  as  they  drank  their  beer,  the  dropping 
fire,  fain  to  see  a  German  marksman  proving  his 
skill  by  hitting  a  Frenchman.  Both  sides  were 
very  cautious  and  few  casualties  occurred.  As 
yet  the  Saarbriick  hospital  contained  but  two 
wounded  Germans,  both  linesmen  of  the  Hohen- 
zoUern  regiment.  The  French  were  reputed 
to  be  in  force  in  Forbach  as  well  as  on  the 
Spicheren  Berg — ^as  many,  it  was  said,  as  15,000 
men.  Saarbriick,  however,  was  in  no  trepida- 
tion and  kept  a  good  face  with  its  little  garrison 
of  some  1,200  men  all  told. 

It  was  on  one  of  the  earliest  of  those  early 
days  that  the  midday  table  d^hdte  in  the  Rhein- 
ischer  Hof  was  broken  up  abruptly  by  the  report 
that  French  cannon  were  being  moved  forward 
to  the  edge  of  the  Spicheren  Berg.  Immediately 
the  drummers  paraded  the  town,  beating  to  arms. 
A  company  of  the  Hohenzollerns  occupied  each 
of  the  two  bridges  and  a  third  marched  up  the 
hill  and  took  up  a  position  among  the  trees 
skirting  the  exercise-field.  A  detachment  of  the 
Uhlans  rode  up  on  to  the  heights,  while  the  rest 
stood  to  their  horses  in  the  Central  Platz.  From 
the  "  Bellevue  "  the  French  cannon  were  easily 
discernible  through  the  field-glass,  as  they  were 
being  drawn  forward  into  position  by  infantrymen. 

Almost  immediately  came  a  puff  of  white  smoke 
from  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  guns,  and  a  shell 
struck  on  the  road  close  by  the  little  beer-house, 
bursting  as  it  fell.  There  was  a  stampede  on  the 
part  of  the  civilians  from  their  beer-mugs  in  the 
"  Bellevue,"  and  they  hurried  into  cover  behind 
the  crest  of  the  height.  They  were  only  just  in 
time.  Another  shell,  ricocheting  off  the  road, 
struck  the  front  of  the  beer-house,  went  through 
the  wall  as  if  it  had  been  paper,  and  burst  inside, 
blowing  out  the  windows  and  part  of  the  roof. 
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Four  more  shots  were  fired,  and  then  the  French 
withdrew  their  cannon.  Their  practice,  no 
doubt  experimental,  was  very  good — of  the  six 
sheik  fired,  three  struck  the  "  Bellevue."  Two 
rooms  of  it  had  been  blown  into  one,  the  bar 
knocked  into  little  pieces,  the  furniture  wrecked, 
and  a  great  gap  in  the  floor  made  by  a  shell  on 
its  way  to  the  cellar  to  cause  a  smash-royal 
among  the  bottles. 

The  outposts  blazed  away  at  each  other  until 
dusk.  One  of  the  last  shots  killed  a  soldier 
on  patrol — he  was  the  first  man  killed  in  the 
irar.  The  poor  fellow  was  hit  full  on  the 
forehead,  and  he  must  have  died  instantane- 
ously. His  comrades  carried  in  the  corpse  on 
a  stretcher  improvised  of  their  rifles.  The 
drops  of  blood  pk-patted  on  the  road  as  they 
carried  him  past,  the  moonbeams  falling  on  the 
pale  dead  face.  Quite  a  lad  he  was,  with  the 
down  hardly  grown  on  his  face — likely  enough 
a  mother  might  have  been  thinking  of  and 
prapng  for  her  lad,  little  knowing  that  he  was 
lying  stark  and  cold,  waiting  for  a  grave. 

The  slow  days  passed  in  a  strange  bewildering 
calm,  unbroken  save  by  the  trivial  skirmishes 
occurring  in  the  course^of  the  constant  reconnais- 
sances and  patrolling  parties. 

Frossard  lay  passive  on  the  Spicheren  save  for 
the  "  potato-reconnaissances  "  his  hungry  soldiers 
occasionally  made,  sending  out  a  screen  of  skir- 
mishers to  the  front  while  the  working  parties 
dug  potatoes  with  great  industr>\ 

Brave  old  Major  von  Pestel  of  the  Lancers,  who 
oommanded  the  handful  of  men  holding  Saar- 
briick,  had  received  an  order  from  Moltke  to 
evacuate  a  place  which  was  regarded  as  unten- 
able ;  but  von  Pestel  pleaded  successfully  to  be  left 
where  he  was,  on  the  undertaking  that  he  would 
not  compromise  his  little  command,  but  would 
fell  back  as  soon  as  serious  danger  threatened. 

Meanwhile  he  was  never  out  of  the  saddle. 
Ever}*  afternoon  he  would  come  cantering  over 
the  Bellevue  height  with  his  cheery  greeting 
and  his  shout,  "  Come  along,  English  sir !  I 
go  to  draw  de  shoots  of  de  enemy ! "  The 
French  marksmen  expended  a  considerable 
quantity  of  ammunition  on  the  worthy^  major ; 
but  the  range  was  long  and  they  never  suc- 
ceeded in  hitting  him,  although  certainly  he 
gave  them  plenty  of  chances. 

But  in  spite  of  Major  von  Pestel's  cordialitj^, 
it  was  rather  a  tedious  time.  Men  asked  each 
other  if  it  were  possible  that  the  French  on 
the  Spicheren  were  not  aware  of  the  weak- 
ness of   the    land  on   the    other    side   of   the 


frontier.  The  Prussian  infantrymen  and  Uhlans, 
it  was  true,  were  manipulated  dexterously  and 
assiduously  to  make  a  battalion  seem  a  brigade 
and  a  couple  of  squadrons  a  powerful  cavalry 
force  ;  yet  it  was  felt  that  the  place  was  being 
held  only  by  dint  of  sheer  impudence — for  there 
were  no  supports  as  yet  nigh  at  hand — and  that 
the  bubble  must  burst  summarily  if  Frossard 
should  abandon  his  unaccountable  inactivity. 
Why  the  soldiers  in  red  breeches  lay  so  long 
basking  lazily  in  the  sun  on  the  Spicheren  slopes 
the  men  of  Saarbriick  could  not  comprehend  ; 
but  the  day  must  surely  be  near  now,  they  said 
one  to  the  other,  when  the  red-breeches  would 
gird  up  their  loins  and  roll  their  columns  on 
over  the  Reppertsberg,  the  exercise-ground,  and 
the  Winterberg,  and  across  the  Saar  into  the 
Kollerthaler  Wald  or  the  Pfalz.  In  their  path — 
surely  they  must  have  known  it — there  stood  but 
an  open  town,  a  couple  of  bridges  partially  bar- 
ricaded with  barrels,  a  single  batter^'  of  infantry 
and  two  reasonably  strong  squadrons  of  Uhlans. 
The  1st  of  August,  while  the  French  on  the 
Spicheren  Berg  were  still  supine,  brought  to 
near  Saarbriick  what  all  hoped  was  the  earnest  at 
last  of  a  host,  not  alone  of  resistance,  but  also  of 
invasion.  On  the  afterrioon  of  that  day,  the  1st 
and  3rd  battalions  of  the  Hohenzollern  regiment, 
with  a  battery  of  artillery,  reached  the  vicinity 
and  bivouacked  on  the  edge  of  the  forest  at 
Raschpfuhl,  some  two  miles  north-west  of  the 
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town.      General    Gneisenau    also    arrived    and 
assumed  the  command. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2nd,  when  the  Hohen- 
zollerns  were  basking  in  their  sunshiny  bivouac, 
the  French  Emperor,  with  his  son,  was  travelling 
by  train  fi-om  Metz  to  For  bach.  The  German 
videttes  down  the  valley  heard  the  gusts  of  cheer- 
ing  with    which    Frossard's  soldiers    welcomed 


the  Head  of  the  State  and  his  heir.  Ignorant 
of  the  cause^  some  attributed  the  cheering  to 
the  announcement  of  a  French  success  some- 
where ;  others  ascribed  it  to  an  extra  issue  of 
wine.  How  were  the  honest  Uhlans  to  discern 
that  the  imperial  parent  liad  come  to  the  frontier 
to  make  a  military  promenade  wherewithal  to 
throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  his  Parisians,  and  that 
**  Lulu,"  as  they  impertinently  styled  the  heir  of 
the  dynasty,  accompanied  his  father  that  he 
might  receive  his  "  baptism  of  fire  "  ? 

The  night  had  passed  in  quiet  along  the  fron- 
tier,  and  in  the  morning  it  seemed  as  if  the  2nd 
of  August  was  to  be  as  monotonous  as  had  been 
the  1st.  General  Gneisenau  and  old  von  Pestel, 
now  a  heutenant-colnnel,  had  made  a  recon- 
naissance from  the  *'  Bellcvue "  and  had  come 
back  to  a  leisurely  breakfast.  The  soldiers  in 
the  barrackyards  and  in  the  several  posts  on 
the  environs  of  the  town^  slept  and  smoked 
and  gossiped,  their  arms  stacked  as  usual  ;  the 
officers  siit  under  the  trees  drinking  their  Rhine 
wine,  and  the  whole  place  seemed  oppressed 
by  the  drowsiness  of  a  fervently  hot  day. 
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But  the  torpor  was  soon  to  give  place  to  alert 
activity.  At  ten  a.m.  Saarbruck  awoke  at  the 
announcement  sent  in  from  the  uutpt>sls  that 
the   enemy   was   at   last  advancing.     The   two 


companies  in  front  of  Saarbriick  moved  at  once 
into  the  line  of  defence.  The  company  from  St. 
Johann  hurried  by  at  the  double  to  occupy  the 
"  Red  House."  Major  von  Horn  hastened  to 
strengthen  the  post  on  the  Winterberg,  which  was 
most  imminently  threatened.  Captain  Griinder 
occupied  the  Lowenberg,  and  moved  with  Ley- 
decker's  company  and  the  rest  of  his  own  out 
to  St.  Arnual,  where  his  rifle  fire  and  the  fire  of 
two  guns  sent  to  him  from  Kaschpfuhl  gave  a 
warm  reception  to  the  enemy  debouching  from 
the  Stiftswald.  As  some  English  spectators 
hurried  up  to  the  *'  Bellevue "  height,  there 
rattled  past  them  at  a  sharp  trot  a  couple  of 
guns  which  the  general  had  ordered  to  be  put 
in  position  on  the  Exercise  Platz.  The  battery 
chief  waved  his  hand  cheeriJy  as  he  galloped  to 
the  front. 

From  the  "  Bellevue "  one  looked  upon  an 
imposing  spectacle.  Three  roads^  crossing  the 
plain  from  the  wooded  heights  on  the  French 
side  of  the  frontier,  converge  on  Saarbriick.  One 
of  these  is  the  great  post-road  from  Forbach. 
Another,  starting  from  the  village  of  Spicheren, 
winds  tortuously  domi  the  right  flank 
of  the  precipitous  '•  Rothe  Berg  " — 
the  *'  Red  Crag  " — crosses  the  hollow 
and  enters  Saarbriick  between  the 
Reppertsberg  and  the  Nussberg.  The 
third,  further  to  the  east,  is  a  mere 
green  track  of  considerable  breadth, 
which  falls  abruptly  down  into  the 
valley  b}-  the  pop- 
lar-clad slope  from 
the  plateau  towards 
St.  Arnual. 

Down  all  these 
three  roads  were 
flowing  from  the 
upland  dense  and 
glittering  streams 
of  French  troops, 
the  stream  on  the 
great  road  flowing 
swiftest  and  fastest. 
The  sunrays  flash- 
ed on  the  bright 
bayonets,  and 
threw  up  from  the 
green  or  gre>*  back- 
ground the  red 
and  blue  of  the  uniforms.  The  troops  came  on 
in  the  true  careless,  irregular  French  style,  with 
scarcely  a  pretence  of  formation,  but  Avith  a  speed 
that  was  remarkable.    The  moment  that  the  head 
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verge  of  the  plateau,  the  gunners  unlimbering 
and  standing  rt-ady  by  the  venomous  pieces  that 
presently  gave  fire  from  their  wicked  black 
mouths.     Higher  up  on  the  crest  were  visible 


the  heads  ot  all  three  columns  were 

Tallc\*.  an  unbroken  but  loose  chain  of 

across  the  plain  several 

,  b^t  .I'lce. 

iTbrn  began  the  steady  deployments  of  corn- 
oft  cr  company,  battalion   after  battalion. 
It  atlcr  rcgmient  ;  and  almost  before  one 
Imii&ed  the  situation,  a  long  dense  line  had 
ruled  aUmg  the  valley  behind   the  more 
line  of  the  skirmishers.     Squadrons  of 
\ry  (jtreamed  down,  and  funning   line   at  a 
lidly  overttHtk  the  infantry.     Passing 
intervals,  they  reformed  and  pushed 
.     ,n.t    .  "^  •••-    0^.-    H mk^^    <»f    the 

[Wliile  ig  un  ill  the  valley, 

ill  the   Wood    and    the 

«33Ticd  to  tlow  from  a  source  that  never 

•"   ^-i   dry.      It  was   hardly  a  break   that 

1   In    it   by  the   two   batteries    that 

4J4»wo  and  wbcekd  oflf  the  road  un  to  the 


otlier  batteries,  apparently  of  larger  guns.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  movements  described  was  their 
perfect  <juietness  and  unintcrruption.  The 
French  tirailleurs  had  already  begun  to  breast 
the  gentle  slope  leading  up  to  the  positions  held 
by  the  Germans,  when  the  chassepots  began  to 
give  tongue  ;  and  then  the  silence  gave  place  to 
a  steady  rattle  of  musketry'  fire,  through  the 
smoke  of  which  the  main  advance  int»ved  steadily 
and  swift?y  forward. 

BataillcV  division  formed  the  (irst  line  ;  of  it 
BastoulV  brigade  on  the  right  of  the  main  road 
moved  against  the  Reppertsberg,  the  Winter- 
berg,  and  St.  Arnual  ;  Pouget's  brigade  on  the 
left  of  the  road  moved  towards  the  exercise- 
ground.  In  the  second  line  were  the  brigades  of 
Michelct  and  V'alazc  :  the  remainder  of  Frossard*s 
corps,  the  strength  of  which  reached  35,000 
men,  followed  in  reserve.  An  army  corps  was 
marching  against  a  couple  of  battalions. 

Des.pitc  the  disproportion,  the  Prussian  defence 
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was  obstinate.  It  was  only  after  a  brisk  combat 
that  the  weak  detachment  were  driven  from  St. 
Arnual,  the  Winterberg,  and  the  Reppertsberg. 
On  the  latter  height  a  Prussian  half-company  met 
the  French  skirmishers  with  the  bayonet,  and 
then  held  them  for  a  time  at  bay  by  a  fire  from 
behind  the  hedges. 

The  final  withdrawal  was  conducted  slowly, 
in  excellent  order.  Baron  von  Rosen  held  his 
company  to  the  last  on  the  exercise-ground. 
His  steadfast  soldiers,  lying  down  between  the 
trees,  waited  until  Pouget's  skirmishers  were 
within  300  yards,  and  then  poured  in  a  fire  so 
hea\y  that  the  French  assailants  were  compelled 
to  halt  and  lie  down  for  a  time. 

It  was  just  as  Rosen  had  received  a  peremptory 
order  to  retire  that  the  few  spectators  who  waited 
to  accompany  that  movement  witnessed  the 
descent  from  the  Spicheren  height  of  a  great 
cortege  of  mounted  officers.  The  glittering  pro- 
cession rode  forward  at  a  slow  trot,  crossed  the 
intervening  level,  and  then  ascended  the  slope  of 
the  Folster  height,  around  which  was  massed 
the  regiments  of  Valaze's  brigade. 

The  cortege  halted  on  the  low  crest  of  the 
Folster  height  ;  and  through  the  telescope  one 
saw  the  group  open  out  and  leave  isolated  two 
personages  on  horseback,  one  of  whom  was 
clearly  discerned  to  be  Napoleon  III.  The  boyish 
figure  on  the  smaller  horse,  whose  gestures  were 
so  animated,  was  presumed  to  be  the  young 
Prince  Imperial  ;  and  the  cheers  which  rose  above 
the  din  of  the  musketry-fire  were  taken  to  indi- 
cate the  congratulations  of  the  soldiers  at  the 
Prince's  receiving  his  "  baptism  of  fire" — which, 
indeed,  it  has  been  supposed,  was  the  object  of 
the  otherwise  pointless  demonstration.  Not  on 
the  Folster  Hohe,  but  nearer  to  Saarbriick,  under 
the  trees  of  the  exercise-ground,  is  now  a  stone 
with  a  somewhat  brusque  inscription,  which 
being  translated  reads  : — '*  Lulu's  Debut,  2nd 
August,  1870.  Erected  by  H.  H.  Baumann, 
Veteran  of  1814-1815." 

It  was  just  as  Rosen  was  withdrawing  his 
company  from  the  immediate  front  of  Pouget's 
advance  that  a  curious  and  characteristic  incident 
occurred.  Among  the  few  civilians  who  remained 
on  the  exercise -ground  to  the  bitter  end  was  a 
gallant  British  officer,  Wigram  Battye  of  the 
famous  "  Guides,"  who  died  fighting  in  Afghan- 
istan in  the  campaign  of  1 878.  A  soldier  was  shot 
down  close  to  him.  whereupon  Battye,  who  had 
been  rebelling  against  the  retirement,  snatched 
up  the  dead  man's  needle-gun  and  pouch-bolt," 
ran  out  into  the  open,  dropped  on  one  knee. 


and  opened  fire  on  Pouget's  brigade.  Pouget's 
brigade  replied  with  alacrity,  and  presently 
Battye  was  bowled  over  with  a  chassepot 
bullet  in  the  ribs.  A  German  professor  and 
a  brother  Briton  ran  out  and  brought  him  in, 
conveyed  him  later  to  a  village  in  the  rear,  plas- 
tered successive  layers  of  brown  paper  over  the 
damaged  ribs,  and  started  him  off  in  a  waggon  to 
the  Kreuznach  hospital. 

The  French  did  not  press  upon  the  orderly 
Prussian  retirement,  and,  indeed,  both  of  the 
bridges  across  the  Saar  remained  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Prussians.  The  firing  had  almost 
died  out  when,  soon  after  noon,  the  French  began 
to  bombard  the  lower  bridge  and  the  railway 
station  from  three  batteries  which  they  had 
brought  up  on  to  the  heights  overhanging  Saar- 
briick. One  of  these  was  a  mitrailleuse,  the 
storm  of  bullets  from  which  swept  the  bridge  so 
that  nothing  could  live  on  it,  and  an  unfortunate 
burgher,  who  did  not  believe  in  the  mitrailleuse, 
had  to  alter  his  views  on  this  subject  when  the 
lower  part  of  his  person  was  riddled  by  the 
bullets  it  poured  forth.  The  Prussian  artillery 
about  Malstatt  tried  with  four  guns  to  make  head 
against  the  French  batteries,  but  had  to  give  up 
the  attempt  and  retire.  The  final  detachment  of 
Prussians  remained  under  the  shelter  of  Hagen's 
Hotel  while  the  French  were  shelling  the  rail- 
way station,  but  ultimately  ran  the  gauntlet  and 
found  refuge  in  the  Kollerthal.  The  casualties 
of  the  day  were  trivial.  The  Prussians  had  eight 
men  killed,  four  officers  and  seventy-one  men 
wounded.  The  French  loss  amounted  to  six 
officers  and  eighty  men. 

During  their  short  stay  in  and  about  Saar- 
briick the  French  behaved  with  great  modera- 
tion. General  Frossard,  on  the  evening  of  the 
attack,  sent  for  the  Mayor  of  Saarbriick,  and  told 
him  that  his  orders  were  very  strict  against 
marauding,  and  that  if  any  cases  occurred  the 
townspeople  were  to  take  the  numbers  on  the 
caps  of  the  evil-doers,  when  the  fellows  would  be 
severely  punished.  But  there  was  little  occasion 
for  complaint  :  the  French  soldiers  paid  their 
way  honestly.  They  did,  to  be  sure,  drink  a 
brewery  dry,  but  the  brewer  refrained  from 
reporting  them.  A  corporal  attempted  to  kiiS 
pretty  Fraulein  Sophie — the  dame  du  comptoir  of 
the  Rhinescher  Hof ;  but  a  captain  caught  him 
in  the  act,  ran  him  off  the  premises,  and  himself 
kissed  the  winsome  lass.  On  the  morning  of  the 
6th  the  Prussian  troops  were  back  again  in 
Saarbriick  :  the  French  had  gone  back  to  th^ 
Spicheren  position  on  the  previous  night. 
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"  There's  many  a  victory,  surely,  decisive  and  complete, 
As  meant  a  sight  less  fightin'  than  a  hardly  fought  defeat ; 
And  if  people  do  their  duty,  every  man  in  his  degree. 
Why  defeat  may  be  more  glorious  than  a  victory  needs  to  be." 


FTTW  HESE  lines  from  a  modern  ballad  put 
J  I   I      very  clearly  a  truth  that  is  too  often 

^  forgotten.  Victories  are  remembered 
and  commemorated  by  medals  and 
names  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  on  our  regi- 
mental colours  ;  but  people  do  not  talk  about 
defeats.  Yet  when  brave  men  fail  against 
desperate  odds,  the  story  of  their  gallant  efforts 
to  carry  their  flag  to  victory  is  quite  as  well 
worth  the  telling  and  the  remembering  as  if 
the  chance  of  war  had  given  them  the  coveted 
prize  of  success. 

So  it  is  that  among  the  battles  of  the  century 
that  should  not  be  forgotten  we  count  the  one 
solitary  defeat  that  English  sailors  or  soldiers 
ever  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Chinese — 
Admiral  Hope's  failure  to  force  the  entrance  of 
thePei-ho  River  at  theTaku  Forts  on  June  25th, 
1859:  a  failure  amply  avenged  by  the  gallant 
storming  of  the  same  fortb  in  the  following  year. 

Taku  is  a  town  near  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-ho 
(i>.  the  "North  River  "),  which,  flowing  between 
low,  muddy  banks,  runs  into  the  Gulf  of  Pe- 
chi-li.  Thirty-four  miles  higher  up  the  river  is 
Tien-tsin,  built  at  the  junction  of  the  Pei-ho 
with  the  Grand  Canal.  It  is  the  port  of  Pekin, 
and  a  busy  and  prosperous  place.  Pekin,  the 
capital,  is  some  eighty  miles  still  further  inland. 
In  the  \^ear  1858  the  French  and  English  had 
forced  their  way  to  Tien-tsin,  passing  the  forts 
near  Taku  at  the  river  mouth  with  but  little 
difficulty,  for  the  works  were  badly  armed  and 
held  by  an  irresolute  garrison  which  made  but  a 
poor  defence. 

When  Tien-tsin  was  occupied,  the  Chinese 
asked  for  peace,  and  a  treaty  was  signed  there 
containing,  among  other  stipulations,  an  agree- 
ment that   the  envoys  of  England  and  France 


were  to  be  received  at  Pekin  within  a  year,  and 
that  the  treaty  was  to  be  solemnly  ratified  there. 
Now  the  Chinese,  as  soon  as  the  allies  withdrew 
from  Tien-tsin,  began  to  regret  having  consented 
to  allow  the  foreign  ambassadors  to  enter  their 
capital,  and  endeavoured  to  have  it  arranged 
that  the  treaty  should  be  ratified  elsewhere. 
But  England  and  France  insisted  on  the  original 
agreement  being  carried  out,  and  when  the  en- 
voys of  the  two  countries  arrived  off  the  mouth 
of  the  Pei-ho  in  June,  1859,  ^"^  announced 
their  intention  of  proceeding  up  the  river  to 
Pekin,  they  were  escorted  by  an  English  fleet 
under  the  command  of  Rear-Admiral  Hope. 

It  was  found  that  not  only  were  the  forts  at 
the  river  mouth,  which  had  so  easily  been 
silenced  the  year  before,  been  put  into  a  state  of 
repair,  but  that  the  river  was  clocked  against 
anything  larger  than  rowing-boats  by  a  series 
of  strong  barriers.  The  admiral  was  informed 
that  these  had  been  placed  on  the  river  to  keep 
out  pirates,  and  it  was  promised  that  they  should 
be  removed  ;  but  so  far  from  keeping  this 
promise,  the  local  njandarins  set  to  work  to 
strengthen  the  defences  of  the  river.  On  June 
2 1  St,  the  admiral  sent  the  Chinese  commander  a 
letter  warning  him  that  if  the  obstacles  were 
not  cleared  out  of  the  channel  of  the  Pei-ho  by 
the  evening  of  the  24th,  he  would  remove  them 
by  force. 

The  three  days'  grace  thus  given  to  the 
Chinese  he  employed  in  preparations  to  make 
good  his  warning  message.  He  had  several 
powerful  ships  in  his  squadron,  but  none  of 
these  could  take  a  direct  part  in  the  coming 
fight,  for  the  entrance  to  the  Pei-ho  is  obstructed 
by  a  wide  stretch  of  shallows,  the  depth  of  water 
on  the  bar  being  only  two  feet  at  low  water,  and 
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hardly  more  than  eleven  at  high  tide  ;  and  this 
only  in  a  narrow  channel  scoured  out  by  the 
river.  Thus,  for  the  actual  attack  on  the  forts,  he 
had  to  rely  on  the  gunboats  of  his  fleet,  a  number 
of  small  wooden  steamers  of  light   draft  built 

during  the  Crimean 
war  for  service  in 
the  shallow  waters 
of  the  Baltic  and 
Black  Seas.  The 
gunboats  with 
which  Admiral 
Hope  crossed  the 
bar  and  anchored 
below  the  forts  on 
the  23rd  were  the 
following : — 


SCENE  OF  THE  OPERATIONS 
OF  1859  AND  i860. 


Plover^  Banterer^ 
Forester^  Haughty, 
Janus  y  Kestrel^  Lce^ 
Opossum^  Starling^ 
each  of  four  guns  ;  Nimrod  and  Cormorant^  each 
of  six  guns. 

Each  had  a  crew  of  forty  or  fifty  officers  and 
men,  so  that  the  eleven  little  steamers  brought 
forty-eight  guns  and  500  men  into  action.  The 
heavier  ships  outside  the  bar  were  to  send  in 
500  or  600  more  men,  marines  and  blue-jackets, 
in  steam  launches,  boats  and  junks ;  this  force 
being  intended  to  be  used  as  a  landing  party 
when  the  fire  of  the  forts  had  been  silenced. 
No  one  expected  that  this  would  prove  a  difficult 
business. 

It  was  true  that  there  was  a  big  fort  on  the 
south  side,  with  mud  ramparts  nearly  half  a 
mile  long,  and  heavy  towers  behind  them,  and 
another  large  fort  on  the  north  bank,  placed  so 
as  to  sweep  the  bend  of  the  river  ;  but  on  all 
previous  occasions  the  Chinese  gunners  had 
made  very  bad  practice  with  their  guns,  and  had 
soon  been  driven  from  them  by  the  fire  of 
English  ships  ;  and,  besides,  it  was  not  supposed 
that  there  A\ere  any  large  number  of  guns  in 
position  on  the  forts,  for  verj*  few  embrasures 
had  been  cut  in  the  mud  walls,  so  far  as  anyone 
could  see. 

On  the  evening  of  the  24th,  no  answer  having 
been  received  from  the  shore,  it  was  announced 
that  the  attack  would  be  made  ne.xt  day,  and 
after  dark  the  admiral  sent  in  one  of  his  officers, 
Captain  Willes  (now  Admiral  Sir  George  Willes, 
G.C.B.),  to  examine  the  obstacles  in  the  river 
and  see  what  he  could  do  to  remove  them. 
Willes  was  accompanied  by  three  armed  boats, 


provided  with  explosives.  Rowing  up  quietly 
under  cover  of  the  darkness  the  boats  came 
first  to  a  row  of  iron  stakes,  each  topped  with  a 
sharp  spike  and  supported  on  a  tripod  base,  so 
that  they  were  just  in  the  proper  position  to 
pierce  the  side  or  bottom  of  a  ship  coming  up 
the  river  at  high  water. 

This  first  barrier  was  just  opposite  the  lower 
end  of  the  South  Fort.  Passing  cautiously 
between  two  of  the  spikes,  the  daring  explorers 
rowed  up  the  river  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  when 
they  came  to  a  second  barrier,  formed  by  a 
heavy  cable  of  cocoa  fibre  and  two  chain  cables 
stretched  across  the  channel,  twelve  feet  apart, 
and  supported  at  every  thirty  feet  by  a  floating 
boom  securely  anchored  up  and  down  stream. 
Two  of  the  boats  were  left  to  fix  a  mine  under 
the  middle  of  this  floating  barrier,  while  Willes 
pushed  on  further  into  the  darkness  with  the 
third.  Just  above  the  bend  of  the  river  he 
came  to  a  third  barrier,  formed  of  two  huge  rafts, 
moored  .so  as  to  leave  only  a  narrow  zigzag 
channel  in  mid-stream,  this  passage  being  still 
further  secured  with  iron  stakes. 

Willes  got  out  on  one  of  the  rafts  and,  crawl- 
ing on  hands  and  knees,  examined  it  carefully, 
and  decided  that  mere  ramming  with  a  gun- 
boat's prow  would  not  be  enough  to  displace  it. 
As  he  crouched  on  the  raft  he  could  see  the 
Chinese  sentries  on  the  river  bank,  but  was, 
happily,  unseen  by  them.  Returning  to  his 
boat,  he  dropped  down  to  the  second  barrier. 
The  mine  was  ready,  and  having  lighted  its  fuse 
the  boats  pulled  down  the  stream  to  ^he  flotilla. 


niTFENCFS  OF  THE   PEI-HO,    1859. 

The  explosion  revealed  their  presence  to  the 
Chinese,  and  a  couple  of  harmless  cannon  shots 
were  fired  at  them  from  the  South  Fort.  The 
plucky  little  expedition  had  been  a  complete 
success  ;  but  before  morning  the  Chinese  had 
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repaired   the  gap   blown    by  tbe   mine   in    the 

floating  boom. 
Early  on  Saturday,  }ui\e   25th,  the  gunboat 

flodlla    cleared    for    action.      Admiral    Hope's 

orders  were  that  nine  of  the  ships  should  anchor 

dose  to  the  first  barrier  and 

bring  their  guns  to  bear  on 

the  forts,    while    the    two 

iitbas    broke   through    the 

birners  and  cleared  the  way 
Ibr  a  further  advance.  High 
witer  was  at  1 1.30  a.m.,  and 
it  was  expected  that  all  would 
be  in  position  by  that  time  ; 
but  the  difficulty  of  working 
JO  many  ships  in  a  narrow 
channel,  not  more  than  200 
yards  wide,  with  a  strong 
cnrrcfit  and  with  mud  banks 
amred  by  shallow  water  un 
aA  side,  was  so  great  that 
it  was  not  till  after  one  that 
ihc  ships  had  anchored,  and 
€ren  then  two  of  them,  the 
Banitrer  and  the  Starling, 
wttt  stuck  fast  on  the  mud 
to  positions  from  which  it 
v»  not  easy  to  get  their 
guns  to  bear. 

All  this  time  the  forts  had 
not  shown  the  least  sign  of 
life.  Their  embrasures  were 
doted  ;  a  feAv  black  flags  flew 
m  the  upper  works,  but  not 
29011I  was  to  be  seen  on  the 
mud  ramparts.  It  was  a 
bright  summer  day,  blazing 
hot,  with  a  cloudless  sky  of 
deep  blue  overhead,  and  all 
round  the  little  flotilla  the 
dark  waters  of  the  river  came 
^wrirling  down  on  the  ebb, 
50  that  already  patches  of 
yellow  mud  were  showing  here  and  there  under 
the  rush-covered  banks. 

The  /YoTrr,  with  all  steam  up  and  the  admiral 
on  board,  was  close  to  the  first  barrier  of  iron 
spike?,  and  the  Opossum,  now  commanded  by 
Capt.iiu  Willes,  lav  close  by  her,  the  special  task 
of  this  ship  being  to  deal  with  this  first  obstacle. 
At  a  signal  from  the  admiral  the  Opossum 
hitched  a  cable  round  one  of  the  iron  stakes, 
a^  '  ng  it  over  one  of  her  winches,  reversed 

lii  L3  and  tried  thus  to  tear  the  stake  out 

of  ihc  river.     But  it  was  so  well  fixed  that   it 
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was  not  until  half-past  two,  after  half-an-hour  of 
anxious  work,  that  the  obstacle  gave  way. 

The  admiral  in  xhti Plover  now  hieamed  through 
the  gap  thus  formed,  followed  by  the  Opossum, 
As  the  two  little  ships  approached  the  floating 


WHAT    HAVE   YOU    BKEN    DOING,    YOU    RASCALS? '"( /.  30). 


barrier  beyond,  a  flash  from  the  long  rampart  on 
the  left,  the  boom  of  a  heavy  gun,  the  whistle  of 
a  round  shot  in  the  air,  warned  them  that  the 
Chinese  meant  to  resist. 

Along  the  walls  of  the  forts  on  either  side 
banners  were  hoisted  on  every  flag  pole,  em- 
brasures were  opened,  guns  nui  out,  and  from 
some  six  hundred  yards  of  the  rampart  on  the 
left,  and  from  the  North  Fort  out  in  front,  the 
Chinese  artillery,  rapidly  served  and  well  laid, 
poured  a  storm  uf  ^hot  upon  the  leading  ships. 

Promptly  came  the  English  answer.     Admiral 
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Hope's  signal,  "  Engage  the  enemy,"  flew  from 
the  masthead  of  the  Plover  ;  her  four  guns  opened, 
three  of  them  on  the  big  fort  away  to  the  left, 
not  more  than  two  hundred  yards  off,  the  other 
replying  to  the  North  Fort,  while  the  guns  of 
the  rest  of  the  flotilla  took  up  the  loud  chorus. 

It  was  a  fight  at  close  quarters,  and  the  Eng- 
lish guns  were  worked  by  men  who  knew  their 
business  ;  but  the  Chinese  fire,  instead  of  slack- 
ening, seemed  to  grow  heavier  every  minute. 
If  a  gun  was  silenced,  if  a  shell  burst  in  an 
embrasure  and  swept  away  all  within  reach  of 
its  explosion,  another  gun  was  promptly  placed 
in  battery,  another  band  of  daring  gunners  took 
the  places  of  the  slain.  They  fired  so  steadily 
and  aimed  so  truly,  that  to  this  day  many  hold 
that  they  had  trained  European  artillerymen 
helping  them.  The  iron  storm  to  which  they 
were  exposed  began  to  tell  upon  the  two  leading 
ships.  The  Plover  had  thirty-one  out  of  her  crew 
of  forty  killed  or  wounded  in  the  first  half-hour. 
Her  commander,  Lieutenant  Rason,  was  literally 
cut  in  two  by  a  round  shot ;  the  admiral  was 
wounded  in  the  thigh,  but  refused  to  leave  the 
deck  ;  and  Captain  McKenna,  who  was  attached 
to  his  staff,  was  killed  at  his  side.  Nine  un- 
wounded  men  only  were  left  on  board,  but  they, 
with  the  help  of  some  of  their  wounded  com- 
rades, kept  two  of  the  guns  in  action,  though 
they  fought  on  a  deck  slippery  with  blood,  and 
with  the  bulwarks,  boats,  and  spars  of  their  ship 
cut  to  pieces  by  the  Chinese  shot. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  a  boat  flying  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  came  pulling  in  from  an 
American  cruiser  that  lay  outside  the  bar. 
Commodore  Tatnall  of  the  United  States  navy 
was  on  board,  and  he  had  come  to  the  Plover^ 
regardless  of  the  Chinese  fire,  to  offer  some  help 
to  the  English  admiral.  As  a  midshipman  he  had 
fought  against  the  British  in  the  war  of  1812, 
but,  as  the  old  sailor  said  to  Admiral  Hope, 
"  blood  is  thicker  than  water  "  ;  and  though,  as 
a  neutral,  he  could  not  join  in  the  attack,  he 
offered  to  send  in  his  steam  launch  and  help  to 
convey  the  wounded  out  of  danger,  an  offer  that 
was  gratefully  accepted.  When  he  bade  good 
day  to  the  admiral  and  went  back  to  his  boat, 
he  had  to  wait  a  little  for  his  men.  They  came 
aft,  looking  hot  and  with  the  black  marks  of 
powder  on  their  hands  and  faces.  "  What  have 
you  been  doing,  you  rascals  ?  "  said  Tatnall. 
"  Don't  you  know  we're  neutrals  ?  "  "  Beg 
pardon,  sir,"  said  the  spokesman  of  the  party, 
"but  they  were  a  bit  short-handed  with  the 
bow-gun,  and  we  thought  it  no  harm  to  give 


them  a  hand  while  we  were  waiting."  The 
incident  is  remembered  in  the  navy  to  this  day 
as  a  good  deed  done  for  the  Old  Country  by 
Brother  Jonathan. 

At  three  o'clock  Admiral  Hope  ordered  the 
Plover y  now  almost  disabled,  to  drop  down  the 
river  to  a  safer  station,  and  transferred  his  flag 
to  the  Opossum^  the  Lee  and  the  Haughty 
steaming  up  to  the  place  left  vacant  in  the  front 
of  the  fight.  A  few  minutes  more,  and  a  round 
shot  crashed  through  the  OpossunCs  rigging 
close  to  the  admiral,  knocking  him  down  and 
breaking  three  of  his  ribs  ;  but  though  suffering 
severely  the  brave  commander  made  light  of  his 
injuries,  a  bandage  was  adjusted  round  his  chesty 
and  seated  on  the  deck  of  the  gunboat  he  still 
kept  the  command,  and  later  on  even  insisted 
on  being  lifted  into  his  barge  in  order  to  visit 
and  encourage  the  crews  of  the  Haughty  and 
the  Lee, 

"  Opossum^  ahoy  !  "  hailed  an  oflficer  from  the 
Haughty.    "  Your  stern  is  on  fire." 

■ "  Can't  help  it,"  shouted  back  her  commander. 
"  Can't  spare  men  to  put  it  out.  Have  only 
just  enough  to  keep  our  guns  going."  But,  in 
her  turn,  the  Opossum  had  to  give  up  the  fight 
for  awhile  and  drop  down  to  the  first  barrier. 
The  Lee  and  the  Haughty  now  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  fight,  and  suffered  severely.  Everything 
that  could  be  smashed  on  their  decks  was 
knocked  to  pieces,  and  the  Lee  was  hit  badly 
in  several  places  at  and  below  the  water-line. 
Woods,  her  boatswain,  informed  her  commander, 
Lieutenant  Jones,  that  unless  the  shot-holes 
could  be  plugged  she  would  sink,  as  her  pumps 
and  donkey  engine  could  not  get  the  water  out 
as  fast  as  it  came  in.  '*  Well,  then,  we  must 
sink,"  said  the  lieutenant  ;  "  you  can't  get  at 
the  worst  of  the  holes  from  inside,  and  I'm  not 
going  to  order  a  man  to  go  over  the  side  with 
the  tide  running  down  like  this,  and  our  pro- 
peller going."  But  Woods  replied  by  promptly 
volunteering  to  go  over  the  side  and  see  what 
he  could  do.  His  commander  warned  him 
that  the  screw  must  be  kept  going,  or  the  ship 
would  drift  out  of  her  place — so,  besides  the 
chance  of  drowning,  he  would  risk  being  killed 
by  the  propeller  blades  ;  but  Woods,  remarking 
that  the  chance  of  being  killed  was  much  of  a 
muchness  anywhere  just  then,  went  over  the 
side,  with  a  line  round  his  waist  and  a  supply  of 
shot-plugs  and  rags  in  his  hands,  and,  diving 
again  and  again,  and  more  than  once  sweeping 
down  with  the  tide  under  the  stern  and  rising 
just  clear  of  the  wash  of  the  screw,  he  successfully 
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plugged  several  shot -holes.  But  for  all  that  the 
ship  continued  to  fill,  and  before  long  had  to 
give  up  her  place  in  the  fight  and  run  aground 
to  prevent  her  sinking. 

The  Cormorant  replaced  the  Lee^  the  admiral, 
by  his  own  request,  being  seated  in  a  chair  on 
her  deck.  He  had  already  once  fainted,  and 
the  doctors  now  persuaded  him  to  allow  them  to 
send  him  to  the  hospital  ship  on  the  bar,  and 
Captain  Shadwell,  the  next  senior  officer,  took 
the  command  of  the  attack.  At  half-past  five, 
when  the  battle  had  lasted  three  hours,  the 
Kestrel  sank  at  her  anchors.  Of  the  eleven 
gunboats,  six  were  disabled  or  put  out  of  action. 
But  the  fire  of  the  Chinese  batteries  was  slacken- 
ing, and  at  6.30,  after  a  hurried  council  of  war 
Gn  board  the  Cormorant^  it  was  resolved  to 
bring  in  the  marines  and  sailors  who  had  been 
waiting  in  boats  and  junks  inside  the  bar  to  act 
as  a  landing  party,  and  try  to  carry  the  South 
Fort  by  a  bold  rush. 

It  was  after  seven,  and  very  little  daylight 
was  left  for  the  daring  attempt,  when  the  boats 
were  towed  in  by  the  Opossum  and  the  Toey 
*Wan,  a  little  Chinese  steamer.  Captain  Shad- 
wdl  took  command  of  the  landing  party,  which 
was  made  up  of  bluejackets  under  Captain 
Vansittart,  and  Commanders  Heath  and 
Commerell,  R.N.  Sixty  French  sailors,  under 
Commander  Tricault,  of  the  French  frigate 
Duiaiya^  the  marines  under  Colonel  Lemon, 
and  a  party  of  sappers  with  scaling-ladders, 
under  Major  Forbes,  R.E. 

As  the  boats  pulled  in  to  the  shore,  the  fire  from 
theNorth  Fort  had  ceased,  and  only  an  occasional 
shot  was  fired  from  the  long  rampart  of  the 
South  Fort.  The  landing  place  was  five  hundred 
yank  in  front  of  the  right  bastion  of  this  fort. 
The  tide  had  fallen  so  far  that  it  was  not  possible 
to  get  any  nearer,  and  the  column  had  to  make 
its  way  across  these  five  hundred  yards  of  mud 
covered  with  weeds  and  cut  up  with  ditches  and 
pools,  the  ground  being  so  soft  in  places  that 
the  men  sank  to  their  waists  in  it.  And  as  the 
first  boat's  crew  landed  on  this  mud  bank, 
suddenly,  to  the  surprise  of  everyone,  the  whole 
fi-ont  of  the  South  Fort  burst  into  flame. 

The  silence  of  its  guns  was  only  a  clever  ruse^ 
to  lure  the  British  to  a  closer  attack.  Now  ever^' 
gun  opened  fire  again,  while  the  Chinese,  regard- 
less of  the  covering  fire  from  the  gunboats, 
crowded  on  to  the  crest  of  the  rampart,  and 
opened  fire  with  small  arms  upon  the  landing 
party.  As  they  struggled  onwards  to  the  river 
hank  round  shot  and  grape,  balls  from  swivels 


and  muskets,  rockets,  and  even  arrows,  fell 
among  them  in  showers.  Captain  Shadwell  was 
one  of  the  first  to  be  wounded  ;  Vansittart  fell, 
with  one  leg  shattered  by  a  ball  ;  dead  and 
wounded  men  lay  on  all  sides,  and  the  wounded 
had  to  be  carried  back  to  the  boats  to  save  them 
from  being  smothered  in  the  mud. 

Three  broad  ditches  lay  between  the  landing 
place  and  the  fort.  Not  150  men  reached  the 
second  of  these,  and  only  fifty  the  third,  which  lay 
just  below  the  rampart.  Several  of  this  gallant 
band  were  officers — Tricault,  the  Frenchman, 
Commerell  and  Heath,  Parke  and  Hawkey  of 
the  Marines,  and  Major  Forbes  of  the  Engi- 
neers. Their  cartridges  were  nearly  all  wet  and 
useless,  and  they  had  only  one  scaling-ladder. 
It  was  reared  against  the  rampart,  and  ten  men 
were  climbing  up  it,  when  a  volley  from  above 
killed  three  and  wounded  five  of  them,  and 
then  the  ladder  was  thrown  down  and  broken. 
There  was  no  help  for  it  but  to  retire. 

It  was  now  dark,  but  the  Chinese  burnt  flaring 
blue  lights  and  sent  up  rockets  and  fireballs,  and 
by  their  light  fired  on  their  retiring  enemies. 
Sixty-eight  men  were  killed  and  nearly  300 
wounded,  in  the  advance  and  retreat  of  the 
landing  party.  Several  of  the  boats  had  been 
sunk,  and  many  of  the  men  had  to  wait  up  to 
their  waists,  and  even  their  necks,  in  water,  on 
the  river's  brink,  till  they  could  be  taken  off. 

It  was  I  a.m.  before  Commanders  Heath 
and  Commerell,  the  two  last  of  the  party,  re- 
embarked.  Then  the  gunboats  slipped  down  to 
the  bar,  a  party  being  sent  in  next  day  to  blow 
up  or  burn  those  of  the  grounded  ships  that 
could  not  be  got  off. 

So  ended  the  disastrous  battle  on  the  Pei-ho. 
Next  year  an  allied  force  of  British  and  French 
troops,  under  General  Sir  Hope  Grant  and 
General  de  Montauban,  taught  the  Chinese 
that,  notwithstanding  their  victory  over  Admiral 
Hope's  little  gunboats,  they  were  in  no  position 
to  cope  with  the  great  Powers  of  the  West. 
While  the  allied  fleets  watched  the  entrance  of 
the  river,  1 1 ,000  British  and  Indian  troops  and 
between  6,000  and  7,000  Frenchmen  were  landed 
at  Peh-tang,  some  eight  miles  north  of  Takti. 
A  wide  expanse  of  marshes  separated  Peh-tang 
from  the  forts  which  were  to  be  the  first  object 
of  the  allied  operations  ;  but  these  obstacles  were 
turned  by  a  march  inland,  in  which  the  allies 
defeated  the  Chinese  field-army  at  Sin-ho,  on 
August  12th,  and  coming  down  the  north  bank 
of  the  Pei-ho,  seized  the  walled  town  of  Tang-ku, 
three  miles  above  the  forts,  on  the  14th. 
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These  forts  were  four  in  number.  There  were, 
first,  the  North  and  South  Forts,  which  Admiral 
Hope  had  attacked  the  year  before,  and  a  little 
higher  up  the  river  there  were  two  others,  known 
as  the  small  North  Fort  and  the  small  South  Fort. 
They  stood  on  opposite  banks  of  the  river,  and 
were  both  alike — square  structures  enclosed  by 
embattled  walls  of  sun-dried  mud,  a  few  heavier 
guns  being  placed  on  a  high  platform  in  the 
centre,  and  the  whole  being  surrounded  with  a 
double  ditch,  full  of  water,  too  deep  to  ford. 
Between  the  inner  ditch  and  the  rampart  were 
broad  belts  of  sharpened  bamboo  spikes,  about 
fifteen  feet  wide.  The  swampy  nature  of  the 
country  rendered  the  approach  to  the  forts 
diflficult  for  artiller}\ 

At  first  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  two  generals  as  to  how  the  forts 
were  to  be  attacked.  It  was  agreed  that  as  they 
were  built  to  protect  the  river  mouth,  and  their 
strongest  fronts  were  toward  the  sea,  they  should 
be  assailed  from  the  land  side  ;  but  General  de 
Montauban  wanted  to  cross  the  river,  and  take 
the  great  South  Fort  first  of  all.  Sir  Hope 
Grant,  however,  insisted  that  a  much  better 
plan  would  be  to  begin  with  the  small  North 
Fort,  and  predicted  confidently  that  if  it  were 
taken  all  the  other  forts  would  be  quickly  sur- 
rendereJ,  as  each  of  them  in  turn  could  bring  its 
fire  to  bear  upon  those  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese,  Happily,  this  plan  was  adopted,  though 
the  French  general  was  so  dissatisfied  with  it 
that  he  only  sent  a  few  hundred  men  to  help  in 
the  attack  of  the  fort,  and  came  to  look  on  him- 
self, without  even  wearing  his  sword,  as  if  he 
wihhed  to  disclaim  all  part  in  the  business. 

The  swamps  so  narrowed  the  available  ground 
in  front  of  the  small  North  Fort  that  the  attack- 
ing force  was  limited  to  2,500  English  and  some 
400  French.  On  the  evening  of  the  20th  of 
August,  forty-four  guns  and  three  8-iiich  mortars 
had  been  placed  in  battery-  before  the  fort. 

At  five  a.m.  on  the  21st  they  began  the  bom- 
baTdiiHUt,  which  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
St  nulling  party.  The  Engli.sh  fire  soon  began  to 
>iUiur  the  Chinese  guns,  and  about  an  hour 
;iftii  till-  i>i>tiibardment  began,  a  shell  from  the 
MKiii.if  l».ittriy  penetrated  into  one  of  the  maga- 
/iiii-%  ol  ihr  Init,  It  blew  up  with  a  deafening 
i?x|»hi-.ii.ii,  ^iiwl  Ml  dense  was  the  cloud  of  smoke 
that  M-ttli  il  iliiu-ii  iip(»n  the  scene  of  the  disaster, 
s<»  ntlnlv  ^ilriit  was  every  Chinese  gun  in  the 
woik,  tli.ii  .It  first  it  seemed  as  if  the  fort  had 
itMMiI  t«i  txi^l  ;  hut  as  the  smoke  cleared  the 
CliiiU"*-  hi.ivily  leojienud  i'lTij. 


river,  Admii 


Down  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hope's  ships  were  once  more  engaging  the  t^ 
outer  forts ;  but  this  was  done  merely  to  ke 
their  garrisons  well  occupied,  and  to  previ 
them  sending  help  to  the  smaller  fort.  Hij 
too,  fortune  helped  the  British,  and 
Hope's  shells  blew  up  a  magazine  in  the 
Fort,  doing  a  fearful  amount  of  damage 
defenders. 

Soon  after  six  o  clock  the  stormiag 
was  ordered  to  advance  against  the  small' 
Fort,  the  English  force  being  mainly 
of  the  44th  and  67th  regiments.    In  frc 
column  a  party  of  marines  carried  a 
bridge  for  crossing  the  ditches  ;   but 
approached  the  walls  they  were  met  with 
heavy  fire  of  musketry  that  the  attempt  to  I 
up  the  pontoons  was  abandoned.    Fifteen 
men  carrj-ing  them  fell  under  a  single 

The    French   had   adopted   a   simpl( 
They  had  bamboo  ladders,  which  were 
them  by  Chinese  coolies.    Heedless  of  the 
their  own   countrymen,  the    coolies 
ladders  across  the  ditches,  and,  standing 
their  necks  in  water,  supported  them  w] 
Frenchmen    scrambled    across.      "  These 
coolies  behaved  gallantly,"  wrote  Sir  Hope 
in  his  journal,  "  and  though  some  of  them: 
shot  down,  they  never  flinched  in  the  leist.''^ 
fact  is,  that  a  Chinaman  does  not  seem 
what  the  fear  of  death  is  ;  and  while  tl 
were  exposing  their  lives  for  a  few 
countrj'men  on  the  ramparts  were  just 
les.sly  standing  up  on  the  very  crest  of 
in  order  to  get  a  better  shot  at  the  st^ 

The  English  crossed  the  ditches, 
swimming  and  struggling  through  the 
water,  partly  by  the  French  ladders,  partly- b 
a  drawbridge  which  Major  Anson  of  the  9 
very  gallantly  brought  into  use  by  crossing  1 
ditch  almost  alone,  and  cutting  through  w 
his  sword  the  ropes  that  held  it  up. 

The  stormers  were  now  crowded  togetl 
between  the  inner  ditch  and  the  rampart.  1 
Chinese  could  no  longer  fire  on  them  w 
their  muskets,  but  they  dropped  cannon  sh 
big  stones,  explosive  grenades,  jars  of  lime,  a 
stifling  stink-pots  on  to  their  heads.  1 
scaling  ladders  were  replaced  against  the  ra 
part,  but  the  Chinese  caught  them  and  pull 
them  into  the  fort,  or  threw  them  dov 
spearing  and  shooting  all  who  mounted  them. 

Men  and  officers  tried  to  scramble  in  whi 
the  bombardment  had  broken  down  the  e 
brasures  for  the  guns.     One  brave  Frenchm 
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reached  the  top  of  the  wall,  fired  his  rifle  at 
the  Chinese,  took  another  which  was  handed 
up  to  him  and  fired  it,  and  then  fell  speared 
through  the  face. 

Another,  pickaxe  in  hand  tried  to  break  down 
the  top  of  the  wall.  He  was  shot  dead,  but  as 
he  fell  Lieutenant  Burslem,  of  the  67th,  seized 
his  pick  and  went  on  with  the  work. 

He  and  his  comrade — Lieutenant  Rogers,  of 
the  same  regiment  (now  Major-General  Rogers, 
V.C.)^-climbed  into  an  embrasure,  only  to  be 
thrown  out ;  but  Rogers  got  in  throi^gh  another, 
helped  up  by  Lieutenant  Lenon,  who  made  a 
stepping-place  for  him  by  driving  the  point  of 
his  sword  well  into  the  mud  wall,  and  holding 
up  the  hilt.  Rogers  helped  up  Lenon  and  the 
others  near  at  hand,  and  at  the  same  time 
Fauchard,  a  drummer  of  the  French  storming 
party,  got  in  close  by. 

Behind  him  came  the  standard-bearer  of  his 
regiment  (the  102nd  of  the  Line),  and  as  the 
Chinese  gave  way  there  was  a  race  between 
the  Frenchman  and  young  Lieutenant  Chaplin 
(now  Major-General  Chaplin,  V.C.),  who  carried 
the  colours  of  the  67th,  to  see  who  would  first 
get  a  standard  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  fort. 
Chaplin,  though  he  was  wounded  in  three  places, 
won  this  gallant  race,  and  planted  the  British 
flag  on  the  high  central  battery  of  the  fort. 

"  The  poor  Chinese  now  had  a  sad  time  of 
it,"  writes  Sir  Hope  Grant.  "  They  had  fought 
desperately,  and  with  great  bravery,  few  of 
them  apparently  having  attempted  to  escape. 
Indeed,  they  could  hardly  have  effected  their 
retreat  by  the  other  side  of  the  fort.  The  wall 
was  very  high,  and  the  ground  below  bristled 
with  innumerable  sharp  bamboo  stakes.  Then 
intervened  a  broad  deep  ditch,  another  row  of 
stakes,  and  finally  another  ditch.  The  only 
regular  exit — the  gate — was  barred  by  our- 
selves. Numbers  were  killed,  and  I  saw  three 
poor  wretches  impaled  upon  the  stakes,  and 
yet  a  considerable  number  succeeded  in  getting 
off.  The  fort  presented  a  terrible  appearance 
of  devastation,  and  was  filled  with  the  dead 
and  dying.  The  explosion  of  the  magazine 
had  ruined  a  large  portion  of  the  interior. 
Many  of  the  guns  were  dismounted,  and  the 
parapets  battered  to  pieces." 


The  Chinese  lost  400  men  out  of  a  garrison 
of  500.  The  English  loss  was  21  killed  and 
184  wounded.  The  loss  would  have  been 
heavier  if  the  Chinese  had  had  better  car- 
tridges. Thus,  for  instance.  Sir  Robert  Napier 
(afterwards  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala),  who  led 
the  advance  of  the  storming  column,  was  hit 
in  five  places  by  bullets,  but  none  of  them 
had  force  enough  to  do  more  than  inflict  a 
bruise. 

The  capture  of  the  remaining  forts  was  an 
easy  matter.  The  smaller  South  Fort,  only  400 
yards  from  the  North  Fort,  and  commanded 
by  its  guns,  was  at  once  abandoned  by  the 
Chinese,  and  white  flags  were  hoisted  on  the 
two  larger  forts ;  but  on  the  great  North  Fort 
being  summoned  to  surrender  the  garrison  sent 
back  a  refusal.  The  guns  of  the  captured  fort 
were  turned  on  it ;  other  guns  were  brought 
up  from  the  English  batteries,  and  the  attack 
was  about  to  be  begun  by  a  bombardment, 
when  General  CoUineau,  of  the  French  army, 
noticing  that  there  was  no  one  on  the  rampart 
nearest  him,  marched  forward  rapidly  with  600 
men,  sent  a  lot  of  them  in  through  a  big 
embrasure,  opened  a  gate,  and  took  the  fort 
without  firing  a  shot.  About  2,000  prisonere 
were  taken  here,  and,  to  their  great  delight, 
they  were  simply  disarmed  and  told  to  go 
home.  They  evidently  expected  to  be  mas- 
sacred. In  the  fort  were  some  of  the  guns 
taken  from  the  ships  lost  in  the  fight  of  June 
25th,  1859. 

In  the  afternoon  the  fort  on  the  south  bank 
was  summoned  to  surrender,  and,  after  some 
parleyings,  Hang-Foo,  the  ofllicer  in  command, 
agreed  to  hand  it  over  next  day.  Early  on 
the  22nd  Sir  Robert  Napier  took  possession 
of  the  southern  forts,  in  which  he  found  no 
less  than  600  guns,  large  and  small. 

The  same  day  Admiral  Hope's  gunboats 
steamed  up  the  river,  and  cleared  away  the 
barriers  below  which  the  fierce  fight  of  the  year 
before  had  raged  so  long,  and  thus  the  defeat 
on  the  Pei-ho  was  avenged  and  the  way  to 
Tien-tsin  and  Pekin  was  open. 

A  few  weeks  later,  the  armies  of  England  and 
France  marched  in  triumph  into  the  imperial 
city. 
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THE  night  of  the  26th   of  May,    i860, 
came  down  on  the  city  of  Palermo, 
on  the  plains  around  it  and   on  the 
hills  which  close  it  in  beyond,  amid 
anxious  uncertainty  everywhere.     Everyone  was 
asking,  "  Where  is  Garibaldi  ?  " 

The  city  itself  was  held  in  a  state  of  siege  by 
its  king,  Francis  II.  of  Naples.  The  sympathies 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  were  known 
to  be  with  the  Thousand  men  of  Garibaldi  and 
the  Sicilian  insurgents  who  had  joined  him  in 
his  march  from  the  western  coast  to  the  hills 
above  Palermo. 

No  one  was  allowed  to  leave  the  city,  or  to 
walk  through  the  streets  by  day  in  company 
with  others,  or  by  night  without  a  lighted  torch 
or  ]antem. 

Soldiers  were  picketed  at  the  corners  of  the 
imUghted  streets ;  companies  of  soldiers  guarded 
ach  of  the  city  gates  which  had  not  been 
vaOed  up  ;  and  two  lines  of  military  outposts 
ammnded  the  whole  city  without. 

On  the  plain  to  the  west  and  north  of  the  city 
fO^ooo  soldiers  of  the  king  were  in  camp  ;  4,000 
more  had  for  some  days  been  pushing  back  the 
insurgents  in  the  hills.  Their  general  imagined 
it  was  Garibaldi  who  was  retreating  before  them. 
No  military  man  could  understand  how  a  thou- 
sand foot-soldiers,  aided  only  by  a  few  thousand 
ill-armed  and  untrained  recruits,  could  give  the 
slip  to  the  pursuing  columns  of  regular  troops, 
and  surprise  the  entrance  to  a  city  guarded  at 
every  point  by  battalions  of  trained  men  and 
commanded  by  the  artillery  of  the  forts  and  the 
warships  in  the  bay. 

Even  now  the  descent  of  the  Thousand  into 
Palermo  does  not  become  plain  until  we  go  over 
carefully  the  condition  of  the  city  on  that  fateful 
night,  the  situation   of  the  various  bodies  of 

troops  that  were  guarding  it,  and  the  movements 

down  the  mountain  side  of  Garibaldi  and  his  men. 


I. — IN   PALERMO. 

The  Bourbons  had  now  ruled  over  Naples, 
with  the  whole  southern  part  of  Italy  and  the 
island  of  Sicily,  for  125  years. 

Ferdinand  II.,  who  was  dead  but  a  single  year, 
had  been  peculiarly  unfortunate  through  the 
whole  of  his  long  reign.  During  its  first  years, 
after  1830,  the  secret  societies  of  cardonart  con- 
spiring against  him  multiplied  everjnvhere  in 
Sicily.  The  cholera  year  of  1837  reduced  the 
pride  of  Palermo  ;  but  in  1848,  when  France 
again  gave  the  signal  of  revolution,  the  city 
rebelled  and  held  out  for  a  year  and  four 
months.  For  four  weeks  King  Ferdinand  had 
the  city  bombarded  from  his  fort  in  the  har- 
bour. This  did  not  help  to  make  the  citizens 
love  him  the  more  when  he  finally  conquered, 
and  his  name  was  handed  down  as  "King 
Bomba." 

In  1859,  his  young  and  inexperienced  son, 
Francis,  found  things  in  the  worst  possible 
condition. 

In  the  north,  Italians  had  united  under  the 
King  of  Sardinia  against  the  Austrians  and  the 
petty  princes  who  had  so  long  divided  up  their 
country.  With  the  help  of  France,  the  war  was 
soon  over.  The  Austrians  were  driven  out  of 
Lombardy  ;  the  Duchies  of  Parma,  Modena, 
and  Tuscany  expelled  their  reigning  houses ; 
and  a  good  part  of  the  States  of  the  Church  was 
taken  from  the  Pope. 

All  these,  with  Sardinia,  now  made  up  the 
one  kingdom  of  Italy,  with  Victor  Emanuel  as 
constitutional  monarch. 

It  was  a  long  step  forward  toward  the  realisa- 
tion of  what  had  hitherto  been  but  a  dream — a 
united  Italy.  And  Garibaldi  had  been  the  one 
hero  of  its  making. 

In  Sicily  a  secret  committee  had  been  formed, 
under  the  name  of  the  Buono  publico  (common- 
weal), to  collect  subscriptions  among  the  nobles 
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and  property-holders  for  the  purchase  of  arms 
and  other  munitions  of  war.  It  was  in  constant 
correspondence  with  the  revolutionary  com- 
mittee existing  at  Genoa,  of  which  Garibaldi 
was  the  soul.  King  Victor  Emanuel  was  bound 
not  to  give  open  aid  to  any  revolt  against  his 
cousin,  the  King  of  Naples,  with  whom  he  was 
supposed  to  be  at  peace.  But  it  was  known 
that  his  Government  would  put  no  hindrance 
in  the  way.  Everyone  knew  also  that  no 
revolution  would  break  out  in  Southern  Italy 
except  in  the  name  of  Victor  Emanuel  and 
Garibaldi. 

The  counsellors  of  Francis  II.  had  but  one 
remedy  for  this  evil  state  of  things — the  remedy 
of  King  Bomba  and  all  the  Bourbons  before  him. 
The  city  of  Palermo  was  strongly  garrisoned  by 
troops  from  the  mainland — Neapolitans  or  Swiss 
and  Austrian  mercenaries.  Then  fuller  powers 
than  ever  were  given  to  Maniscalco,  the  director 
of  police,  and  his  spies  were  placed  everywhere. 
At  Santa  Flavia,  eleven  miles  from  Palermo  by 
the  sea,  an  armed  insurrection  suddenly  broke 
out.  It  was  crushed  at  once  ;  but  it  was  made 
the  pretext  for  throwing  several  notable  citizens 
into   prison.     Next    Maniscalco   was  grievously 
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wounded  at  the  door  of  the  cathedral,  and,  in 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  police,  the  would-be 
assassin  escaped  with  the  help  of  the  t»  '^ 


reign  of  terror  was  now  begun,  especially  against 
the  nobles  and  the  rich.  In  every  house  searches 
were  made  by  Maniscalco's  sdt'rri)  or  detectives, 
for  guns  and  swords  and  bayonets.  It  was  felt 
that,  among  the  200,000  inhabitants  of  Palermo, 
only  the  soldiers,  the  host  of  Government  em- 
ployes, and  the  countless  members  of  the  secret 
police  were  loyal  to  the  king. 

At  last  the  Committee  of  Sicilian  Liberties,  as 
it  was  henceforth  called,  decided  that  the  time 
had  come  to  summon  the  citizens  to  revolt. 
Rizzo,  a  master  mechanic  of  means,  organised 
the  movement.  The  rendezvous  was  given  for 
the  night  between  the  3rd  and  4th  of  April,  at 
the  Franciscan  convent  of  La  Gancia,  in  the  heart 
of  the  city.  Rizzo's  house  was  next  door,  and 
the  arms  which  had  been  gathered  were  secreted 
in  an  unused  well  of  his  courtyard.  A  communi- 
cation had  been  broken  through  the  wall  of  the 
convent  church.  The  friars  were  in  the  secret 
and  in  full  sympathy  with  the  conspirators. 
There  was  but  one  exception.  He  carried  the 
news  of  what  was  going  on  to  Maniscalco. 

It  was  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  the 
betrayal  was  made.  General  Salzano,  who  was 
in  command  at  Palermo,  was  notified  at  once, 
and  the  convent  was  soon  surrounded 
by  troops.  Rizzo  and  twenty-seven 
of  his  companions  were  already  inside 
waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  others. 
Day  broke,  and  no  one  had  arrived. 
Looking  out  through  the  shutters,  the 
little  band  saw  the  soldiers  under 
arms,  and  understood  that  they  had 
been  betrayed.  They  resolved  to 
sell  their  lives  dearly,  and  Rizzo 
opened  fire  from  the  windows. 

The  troops  brought  their  cannon 
to  bear  on  the  great  door  of  the  con- 
vent. Two  shots  were  enough  to 
batter  it  down,  and  the  soldiers 
charged  with  their  bayonets.  They 
were  met  by  the  father  superior,  and 
ran  him  through  on  the  spot.  The 
insurgents  held  them  back  for  a  time, 
firing  from  the  shelter  of  the  friars' 
cells  along  the  narrow  corridors. 
Another  friar  was  killed,  and  four 
more  were  wounded.  Then  Rizzo 
with  his  band  made  a  last  effort  to 
escape  in  a  determined  sally  through 
the  courtyard,  by  the  great  door 
which  the  cannon  had  burst  open.  The  troops 
were  beaten  back,  but  Rizzo  fell  with  his 
leg  broken  by  a  bullet  above  the  knee.     The 
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fthclr  gun*  at  him  where  he 
riijg  but  mortal  wounds.     A 
BTiiotis  were  lukcn   prisoners 
er^  made  good  ihe ir  escape. 
cttlicns,  without  arms   and  without   a 
to  the  .shelter  of  their  houses.    The 
ai  anyone  s>howing   hiniseU  at  a 


out  the  Neapohtan  garrison  of  four  soldiers,  eight 
mounted  gendarmes,  and  eight  of  Mamscalco's 
shirrt.  On  the  nth  uf  the  month  the  piccv^ttt 
swept  down  on  a  body  of  troops  and  forced  them 
back  to  the  bridge  over  the  Orcto,  almost  wilhiu 
gunshot  of  the  city.  Soon  all  the  villages^  along 
the  coast  and  in  the  surrounding  country  were  in 


i-i 
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All   who  were  connected   with   the 

'  6efl  fr-       '        iWM  into  the  fastnesses 

^c  hilU.     Ill  Ltion    wa.s  again    over 

ciQtti — young   men    from    fifteen    to 

Ire  year^  of  age— had  long  been  ready 

th  'iR.     tn  the  large  town  of 

lie  weAt  of  Palermo,  the  im- 

90  great  xhnX.  they  anticipated  tlie 

ftvcn  at  La  Gancia.    On  the  3rd  of 

coloured   flag  of  United  Italy  was 

f and  barricades  were  thrown  up  acro'vs 

»tn  ro«ids.     Misiimeri,  a  few  miles  to 

f  the  dty,  next  took  up  the  cr\-.    With 

ne4t»  at  their  head,  the  insurgents  drove 


full  insurrection.  The  city  began  sufTering  from 
this  blockade  on  the  side  of  the  land.  AU  its 
provisions  had  to  be  brought  in  the  king's  vessels 
from  Naples. 

At  Naples  the  news  of  the  revolt  led  to  the 
taking  of  extreme  me;isures.  The  vessels  of  the 
royal  marine,  along  w  ith  merchant  ships  appro- 
priated by  the  Government  for  the  occasion, 
were  despatched  to  Palermo,  All  were  filled 
with  soldiers  and  munitions  of  war.  In  a  fe^v 
days  there  were  !  ?.ooo  of  ihe  king's  troops  in 
and  around  the  city,  to  face  the  insurrection, 

In  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  a  news- 
paper from  northern  Italy  had  been  smuggled 
into  Palermo,  making  known  to  the  inhabitants 
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that  the  committee  at  Genoa  was  organising  an 
expedition  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Sicilian 
patriots.  On  the  loth  of  April  a  secret  messenger, 
Rosolino  Pilo,  who  had  been  under  proscription 
in  his  native  land  for  ten  years,  succeeded  in 
landing  safely  at  Messina.  He  made  his  way 
from  village  to  village  by  night.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  sign  of  his  presence  was  found  written 
on  the  walls  — 
"  Viene  Garibaldi!     Vtva  Vittorio  Emanuele  I  " 

Soon,  in  Palermo  itself,  the  very  children  cried 
after  the  sbirri  as  they  passed— "  Garibaldi  is 
coming  !  " 

Word  was  passed  around  that,  on  a  certain 
day,  all  whose  sympathies  were  with  the  revolu- 
tion should  walk  in  the  fashionable  promenade 
of  the  Via  Maqueda — the  broad,  straight  street 
that  divides  the  city  in  two  halfway  up  from  the 
sea.  Even  the  greatest  ladies  came  on  foot; 
there  was  no  room  for  the  splendid  equipages 
for  which  Palermo  has  always  been  noted.  No 
one  was  armed.    All  kept  an  ominous  silence. 

Maniscalco  was  at  his  wits'  end.  He  sent  a 
band  of  soldiers  and  sbirri  along  the  promenade 
to  cry  from  time  to  time,  "  Viva  Francesco 
Secondof^^  There  was  no  response  from  the 
crowd.  Then  the  sbirri  surrounded  a  group  of 
the  citizens  and  ordered  them  to  repeat  the  cry, 
"  Viva  Francesco  Sccondo  !  "  After  a  moment 
of  deep  silence  one  of  the  group,  tossing  his  hat 
in  the  air,  shouted,  "  Viva  Vittorio  Emanuele  1 " 
The  soldiers  bayoneted  him  on  the  spot,  and 
then  discharged  their  guns  into  the  crowd. 
Two  men  were  killed,  and  there  were  thirty 
women  and  children  among  the  wounded.  The 
mounted  gendarmes  charged  on  their  horses, 
and  swept  the  streets  clear.  But  the  next 
morning  Maniscalco  could  read  in  huge  red 
letters  on  every  dead  wall  of  the  city,  "  Garibaldi 
viene  !  " — "  Garibaldi  is  coming  !  " 

II. — WITH   THE   king's   ARMY. 

The  regular  troops  were  now  kept  constantly 
on  the  alert,  and  daily  and  nightly  drawn  by 
new  alarms  from  the  city  toward  the  mountains. 
It  was  useless  for  them  to  give  chase  to  the 
picciotti  in  their  retreat  along  the  winding 
goat-paths  of  the  hills.  In  return,  they  brought 
their  artillerj-  against  houses  sheltering  the 
helpless  women  and  children  of  the  insurgent 
villages. 

It  was  on  the  9th  of  May  that  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Via  Maqueda  took  place,  followed  by 
the  bloody  police  outrage  on  the  people  and  the 
threatening  prophecj'  written  by  night  upon  the 


walls.    On  the  13th  word  passed  through  the 
city  that  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled. 

"  Garibaldi  has  landed  at  Marsala  1 " 

It  was  on  the  nth  of  May  that  Garibaldi  and 
his  expedition  of  a  thousand  men  succeeded  in 
entering  the  island.  Two  English  ships  stood 
between  him  and  the  royal  cruisers,  which  gave 
chase,  until  men  and  arms  were  all  safely  on 
shore.  The  two  Genoese  merchant  vessels  that 
had  brought  the  expedition  were  abandoned  to 
capture,  and  the  march  began  across  the  island. 
Nothing  was  left  to  the  adventurous  Thousand- 
old  revolutionists  and  young  university  students 
from  northern  Italy,  Hungarian  officers  of  1848, 
and  French  and  Polish  sympathisers  with  all 
that  invoked  the  name  of  liberty — but  to  take 
Palermo  or  die. 

The  next  day  they  were  at  Salemi,  where,  on 
the  14th,  Garibaldi  proclaimed  himself  Dictator 
of  the  island  in  the  name  of  King  Victor 
Emanuel.  The  guerilla  bands  and  \h&  picciotti 
began  coming  in  from  every  quarter. 

On  the  15th  the  Thousand  came  face  to  face 
with  the  ro5ral  troops,  which  had  taken  strong 
positions  along  the  hills  overlooking  the  road  at 
Calatafimi,  fifty  miles  from  Palermo.  The  only 
pitched  battle  of  the  campaign  took  place  here. 
T\iQ  picciotti^  with  all  their  goodwill,  showed  that 
they  would  be  of  little  use  in  open  warfare. 
They  could  not  endure  the  fire  of  regular 
soldiers,  and  still  less  execute  the  charges  neces- 
sary for  capturing  the  positions  of  the  enemy. 
But  the  Thousand  of  Garibaldi  were  a  host  in 
themselves.  The  Genoese  Carabineers  were 
accustomed  to  his  methods  of  fighting.  Even 
the  university  students  had  been  trained  and 
hardened  to  practise  his  maxim,  "  Lose  no  time 
with  artillery,  but  use  your  bayonets !  " 

General  Landi  and  his  thousands  of  regular 
soldiers  were  driven  back,  and  the  next  day 
they  beat  a  disorderly  retreat  as  far  as  Palermo. 
T\\Q  picciotti^  from  the  shelter  of  every  rock  and 
clump  of  bushes,  picked  off  their  men  by  the 
way.  The  soldiers,  in  turn,  sacked  and  pillaged 
the  villages  of  Partanico  and  Borghetto.  The 
Neapolitan  officers  complained  bitterly  that  their 
mercenaries  preferred  pillage  to  fighting.  Gari- 
baldi, ever  seeking  to  draw  all  Italians  to  him- 
self, praised  the  bravery  of  the  Neapolitans  while 
congratulating  his  own  army  on  its  victorj'.  It 
had  cost  him  dear.  There  were  eighteen  of  the 
Thousand  among  the  killed,  and  128  were 
wounded. 

After  a  day  of  rest,  Garibaldi  marched  for- 
ward, and  on  the  i8th  he  was  already  on  the 
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mountains  in  sight  of  Palermo.     There  his  men 

bivouacked  in  the  rain.     On  the  20th  he  ad- 

nnced  his  outposts  to  within  a  mile  of  Monreale, 

whence  the  high  road  leads  directly  down  to 

Palermo,  not  five  miles  away.     He  now  decided 

not  to  try  to  force  an  entrance  into  the  city  from 

the  side  of  Monreale.     He  could  not  hope  to 

make  his  way   across  the   plain  and  past  the 

headquarters  of  the  royal  army,  even  by  night, 

without   sacrificing    half   his  men.      He  chose 

instead    a  movement    that,  perhaps,  no  other 

military  man  of  the  age  would  have  attempted. 

Garibaldi  himself  said  ever  after  that  it  could 

have  been  executed  only  in  Sicily,  under  the 

circumstances  of  the  time.     To  its  success  it  was 

essential  that  the  enemy,  lying  below  in  sight 

of  his  own  camp  fires,  should  have  no  knowledge 

of  what  was  going  on  until  all  was  over.     The 

fkaotti  may  not  have  been  able  to  take  their 

fort  in  regular  battle ;  but  there  were  no  traitors 

among    them,   nor  in    the    mountain    villages 

through  which  the  expedition  was  to  pass. 

The  evening  of  the  21st  fell  dark  and  rainy. 

With  nightfall    the    Thousand    set    out   on   a 

toilsome    march   by  unfrequented    paths    over 

three  mountain  tops  to  Parco.     Garibaldi  wished 

to  move  round  from  the  west  to  the  south  of 

Palermo,  nearer  to  the  sea.    Their  few  pieces  of 

cannon    were   dismounted  and   carried  on   the 

backs  of  the  men.     At  three  in  the  morning  the 

Dlde  army  was  at  its  destination,  wet,  and  worn 

dot  with  fatigue,  but  without  a  man  or  gun  or 

predous  cartridge  missing.  ThQ ptcciotti  had  kept 

the  camp  fites  blazing  above  Monreale.     General 

Lanza,  who  had  just  been  appointed  the  king's 

«/fcr  ef^o  in  Sicily,  was  not  to  learn  of  the  stolen 

march  for  many  hours  to  come. 

The  day  was  passed  in  taking  up  positions 
along  the  zigzag  mountain  road  leading  up  to 
Piana  dei  Greci,  six  miles  further  back  from 
Palermo.  Only  then,  after  a  night  and  a  day  of 
toil,  the  men  bivouacked  around  their  works. 

At  daydawn  of  the  23rd  Garibaldi  and  Tiirr — 
the  Hungarian,  who  was  his  other  self  in  the 
•  expedition — climbed  a  summit  whence  they 
could  command  a  view  of  Palermo  and  the 
plains  around.  The  maj'or  of  Parco  had  just 
pro\4ded  the  dreaded  leader  and  his  companion 
with  sorely-needed  trousers.  They  looked  down 
on  a  gallant  display  of  arms.  With  the  exception 
of  the  necessary  garrison  for  the  forts  and  a  few 
posts  in  the  city,  the  royal  troops  were  all  in 
camp  on  the  plains  to  the  west  and  north  of  the 
dty  or  by  the  headquarters  of  the  general  in  the 
great  place  before  the  royal  palace.     Garibaldi's 


practised  eye  estimated  their  number  at  15,000 
men,  and  new  reinforcements  were  arriving. 
To  oppose  them  in  serious  conflict  he  could 
count  on  not  800  valid  men. 

Even  as  they  looked,  a  body  of  troops,  3,000 
to  4,000  strong,  began  its  march  on  Monreale. 
When  they  reached  the  hills  their  movements 
were  impeded  by  the  ceaseless  fire  of  the  pt'cciotti 
sheltered  behind  the  positions  left  by  the 
Thousand.  The  firing  continued  during  the 
day  and  into  the  night. 

When  the  morning  of  the  24th  came,  Garibaldi 
could  see  that  General  Lanza,  with  thousands  of 
men  at  his  disposal,  was  carrying  out  a  plan  of 
attack  skilfully  designed  to  envelop  and  sweep 
away  his  little  army.  Beyond  Monreale  the 
corps  which  had  marched  out  yesterday  was 
rapidly  advancing  toward  Piana  to  surround  his 
left.  From  below  another  strong  body  of  troops 
was  marching  directly  on  Parco.  Tiirr  was  at 
once  sent  to  save  their  few  pieces  of  artillery, 
and,  with  the  help  of  the  Carabineers  zi\d picctotti\ 
to  guard  the  left.  Garibaldi  began  hurrj'ing  on 
the  march  to  Piana.  Tiirr's  men  were  soon 
attacked  by  three  times  their  number,  and  the 
ptcctotti  fled  in  dismay.  The  Carabineers  suc- 
ceded  in  escaping  amid  the  hills ,  while  Tiirr, 
with  two  companies,  held  the  enemy  with  his 
cannon. 

At  half-past  two  in  the  afternoon  the  whole 
army  arrived  safely  in  Piana.  In  the  evening 
General  Garibaldi  held  a  council  of  war  with  his 
colonels,  Turr,  Sirtori,  and  Orsini,  and  with 
Signor  Crispi,  a  long-exiled  Sicilian  lawyer 
whom  he  had  made  his  Secretary  of  State.  He 
proposed  his  final  plan,  which  was  to  deceive 
again  and  divide  the  forces  of  the  enemy.  It 
was  put  in  operation  on  the  spot. 

Orsini,  with  the  artillery  and  baggage  and 
fifty  men  for  escort,  began  an  ostentatious 
retreat  along  the  road  leading  to  Corleone, 
many  miles  further  in  the  interior.  For  one 
half-mile  the  general  and  the  bulk  of  the  army 
followed  after.  The  royal  outposts  on  the  left 
hastened  to  bring  the  information  to  General 
Lanza,  who  was  commanding  in  person,  and  he 
at  once  sent  his  whole  body  of  troops  in  cautious 
pursuit.  In  the  dense  wood  of  Cianeto,  Gari- 
baldi and  his  men  left  Orsini  to  draw  the  enemy 
further  and  further  away,  while  they  turned 
into  a  path  that  led  to  Marineo. 

The  night  was  clear,  and  Tiirr  and  Garibaldi, 
as  they  marched  side  by  side,  looked  to  the  star 
of  the  Great  Bear,  which  the  latter  had  con- 
nected with  his  destiny  from  a  child.  "  General,'* 
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said  the  Hungarian,  *'  it  smiles  on  you.    We 
shall  enter  Palermo.'^ 

At  midnight  the  little  army  bivouacked  in 
the  forest.  At  four  o'clock  they  were  again  on 
foot,  and  at  seven  the\*  were  at  Marineo,  where 
they  passed  the  day.  With  the  night  they  took 
up  again  their 
secret  march, 
and  at  teniliey 
reached  Misil- 
meri.  La  M asa 
was  there  with 
a  few  thousand 
ptcctottt\  and 
there  were  a 
few  members 
of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Sici- 
lian Liberties^ 
These  were 
told  to  notify 
their  friends 
in  the  city  that 
the  attack 
would  be  made 
on  the  morn- 
ingof  the27th. 
Tiirr  sent  word 
to  Colonel 
Ebers.hiscom- 
patriot  and 
correspondent 
of  the  London 

Times  in  Palermo,  to  come  out  and   share  in 
the  adventure. 

The  day  of  the  26th  was  employed  in  making 
ready.  Garibaldi  passed  the  ptcn'otii  in  review 
at  their  camp  of  Gibilrossa.  Then  he  ascended 
Monte  Griffone  to  study  the  city  and  plain 
beneath.  The  royal  guards  along  this  south- 
east side  of  the  city  were  almost  within  hearing 
of  a  trumpet  blast  from  his  mouth.  They  did 
not  dream  that  he  was  nigh. 

ni.— THE   DESCENT  OF  THE  THOUSAND. 

The  sun  set  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  in  a 
mass  of  red  vapours,  portending  the  heat  of  the 
night-  The  army  of  Garibaldi  was  already  form- 
ing on  the  table  land  of  Gibilrossa,  in  the  order 
which  they  were  to  follow  in  their  attack  on  the 
Porta  di  Termini  of  Palermo. 

First  came  the  leaders,  with  Captain  Misori  at 
their  head,  and  three  men  from  each  company  of 
the  Thousand  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Tukery.  They  were  in  all  thirty-iMo  men.  Im- 
mediately behind  them  was  the  first  corps  of  the 


'GBKERAL*    IT  SMIUES  ON   TOU.' 


/ncciotti.  The  first  batiahon  of  the  Thousani 
followed,  under  the  command  of  Bixio,  who  was 
afterwards  a  ^mous  general.  Garibaldi  came 
next,  with  Tiirr  and  the  remainder  of  his  Staff, 
followed  by  the  Second  battalion  under  Cariui. 
Last  of  all  was  the  second  corps  of  ptcctotti  and 

the     Commis- 
^c     .  sariat.     In  all 

tbcy  were  750 
trained  and  ve- 
teran  soldiers 
— all  that  was 
available  of  the 
original  i  .005 
— with  two  or 
three  thousand 
picciottx,,  pre- 
paring to  face 
i*^,ooo  regular 
troops  of  the 
King  of  Naples. 
It  was  essen- 
tial  to  the 
success  of  their 
enterprise  that 
the  alarm 
should  not  be 
given  in  Paler- 
mo until  as  late 
as  possible. 
Even  if  the\* 
had  wished  to 
follow  it,  there 
city.  With  as 
ihev    clambered 


was  no  direct  road  to  the 
much  order  as  might  be, 
down  the  sides  of  a  ravine  which  led  to  the 
valley  opening  on  the  highway.  It  was  eleven 
o'clock  when  they  arrived  at  this  point.  Tukerj- 
halted  his  men  to  see  if  order  was  being  kept  in 
the  rear.  The  ptccmtti  had  completely  disap- 
peared. A  false  alarm  on  the  mountain-side  had 
sent  them  fixing.  Two  hours  were  needed  to 
re-form  the  line,  when  it  was  found  that  their 
numbers  were  now  reduced  to  1,300  men.  With 
all  these  delays,  at  half-past  one  in  the  morning 
they  were  still  three  miles  from  the  citv- 

They  marched  forward  in  close  columns  until 
they  came  up  with  the  Neapolitai^  outposts.  It 
was  now  half-past  three,  and  still  dark.  The 
soldiers  fired  three  gun-shots  and  retreated  to 
their  guard-house.  This  was  enough  to  disperse 
two-thirds  of  the//tT»b//i' who  remained. 

The  thirty -two  men  composing  the  vanguard 
of  Garibaldi  now  dashed  forward  to  the  bridge 
over  the  Oreto.     This  Ponte  dell'  Ammiraglio, 
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bv  a  Jlninge  coincidence,  was  the  scene  of  the 
hrst  combat  of  Robert  Guiscard,  the  Norman, 
with  the  Saracen  lords  of  Palermo,  nearly  800 
Ttara  before,  and  of  Metellus  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians 1,200  years  before  that.  It  was  now 
defended  by  some  400  men.  The  soldiers  of 
Giribaldi  first  attacked  them  by  a  running  fire 
from  behind  the  trees  along  the  road,  and  then 
«atered  on  a  hand-to-hand  fight.  A  single 
o^ain,  Piva,  was  able  to  bring  down  four  Nea- 
fmlttans  with  six  shots  from  his  revolver.  Misori 
hastened  back  to  summon  Bixio.  The  first 
bittalion  charged,  followed  by  Tvirr  at  the  head 

f :! .  second.  The  bayonets  now  came  into  play, 
aii.i  tiie  Thousand  had  won  their  first  position. 

The  alarm  was  now  thoroughly  given.  While 
the  defenders  of  the  bridge  were  fleeing  to  the 
right,  a  strong  column  of  the  royal  troops  ad- 
vanced on  the  left.  Tiirr  sent  thirty  men  to 
top  their  advance,  and  the  rest  of  the  Thousand 
charged  past  with  fixed  bayonets. 

The  Neapolitans  now  fell  back  on  the  street 
leading  to  the  gate  of  Sant'  Antoniuo,at  the  end  of 


movement  of  his  troops.  It  now  served  the 
purpose  of  those  who  were  trying  to  overthrow 
the  rule  of  his  son.  The  Neapolitan  ct)mmander 
had  alread}'  placed  two  cannons  in  the  Via  Sant* 
Antonino,  and  at  every  moment  their  shots 
swept  across  the  path  of  Garibaldi.  Even  his 
veterans  held  back  lor  a  mrmient.  A  carabineer 
seated  himself  in  a  chair  in  full  line  of  the  firing, 
to  persuade  the //'cab///  to  go  on. 

Garibaldi  now  came  up,  just  as  his  faithful 
Tuker\'  fell  mortally  wounded.  As  if  animated 
by  his  death,  one  of  the  leaders  seized  the  banner 
of  United  Italy,  and  bore  it  unharmed  through 
the  enemy's  fire.  He  was  followed  by  five  others, 
and,  little  by  little,  the  whole  line  passed  under 
the  eyes  of  their  general.  He  alone  was  on 
horseback,  and  the  most  exposed,  as  he  urged 
his  men  forward. 

Two  hundred  men  were  soon  scattered  through 
the  different  streets  of  the  city,  nearest  to  the 
gate ;  and  their  leaders  penetrated  to  the  old 
market,  which  had  been  the  place  of  the  revolu- 
tion  in    1848.     Garibaldi  soon   arrived   in    the 
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the  Via  Maqueda.  This  road  was  lined  with  the 
houses  of  a  small  suburb,  and  cut  across  the  street 
of  Termini,  by  which  Garibaldi's  men  hoped  to 
Iter  the  town.  The  old  gate  of  Termini  had 
til  torn  down  by  King  Bomba,  and  the  street 
to  the  bridge  widened  to  facilitate  the 


midst  of  the  fire  which  the  royal  troops  were 
keeping  upon  the  rear  of  the  little  column.  The 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Palermo  were 
waiting  to  receive  him.  He  at  once  gave  orders 
to  make  barricades  behind,  and  thus  entrenched 
himself  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies. 
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The  people  in  the  houses  remained  deaf  to  his 
first  appeal ;  but  by  dint  of  calling  they  were  at 
length  induced  to  appear  at  the  windows,  where 
the  sight  of  their  deliverers  gave  them  courage. 
Mattresses  were  flung  from  every  window,  and 
soon  piled  up  over  the  barricades  most  exposed 
to  the  royal  artillery.  Then  a  few  of  the  inhabit- 
ants began  showing  themselves  in  the  streets. 
They  had  but  one  answer  to  give  to  the  invita- 
tion to  join  with  the  invaders :  "  We  have  no 
arms."  But  they  lent  themselves  bravely  to  the 
tearing  up  of  paving-stones  for  the  barricades, 
and  the  soldiers  of  Garibaldi  found  places  of 
vantage  in  their  houses. 

With  a  part  of  his  men  Garibaldi  now  made 
his  way  to  the  centre  of  the  city,  where  the  Via 
Maqueda  is  crossed  at  right  angles  by  the  long 
Via  Toledo  (now  the  Corso  Vittore  Emanuele), 
leading  from  the  port  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  city  to  the  Royal  Palace.  The  number  of 
his  men  was  greatly  exaggerated  in  the  imagina- 
tions of  his  opponents,  and  he  easily  drove  back 
the  royal  troops  close  to  their  general's  head- 
quarters at  the  Palace.  The  Bourbon  Govern- 
ment had  just  been  paving  this  street  with  large 
flags.  These  were  now  torn  up  and  built  into 
barricades,  while  waggons  and  obstructions  of 
every  kind  were  thrown  across  the  neighbouring 
streets. 

At  this  moment  the  bombardment- of  the  city 
began  from  the  Fort  of  Castellamare,  in  the  bay, 
and  from  the  Royal  Palace.  The  war-ships  with 
their  great  guns  swept  all  the  streets  within  line 


of  their  fire.  Three  days  were  next  taken  up 
with  the  constant  advancing  and  retreating  of 
the  now  infuriated  soldiers  of  the  king,  aided  by 
the  steady  downpour  of  shot  and  shell  on  the 
quarters  where  the  men  of  Garibaldi — the 
Italians,  as  they  were  now  called,  even  by  their 
enemies— had  entrenched  themselves.  But  the 
crumbling  of  walls  only  aided  to  the  making  of 
new  barricades,  and  impeded  all  the  movements 
of  the  regular  troops.  As  the  royal  mercenaries 
abandoned  their  positions,  they  set  fire  to  the 
buildings  they  had  left.  The  convent  of  the 
White  Benedictines  was  burned,  with  fifty  of  the 
prisoners  who  had  been  confined  in  it.  All 
Palermo  worked  actively  with  Garibaldi  and  his 
men,  in  a  fury  of  rage  against  the  royal  army. 
Soon  there  remained  to  the  latter  only  the  two 
forts  of  the  harbour,  the  Royal  Palace,  and  the 
post  at  the  Flora  below  the  Porta  di  Termini,  by 
the  bay.  Even  these  could  no  longer  communi- 
cate with  each  other  nor  receive  provisions. 

Garibaldi  had  now  conquered  once  more.  On 
the  fourth  day  the  king's  general  asked  for  an 
armistice — to  bury  his  dead.  It  was  prolonged, 
and  at  last  the  king  ordered  that  the  troops 
should  evacuate  the  city,  provided  that  the  garri- 
son in  the  forts  might  depart  with  the  honours 
of  war.  To  save  the  lives  of  the  prisoners  still 
confined,  this  was  granted.  On  the  20th  of  June 
the  last  Neapolitan  soldier  had  left  Palermo. 
Two  days  later  the  Thousand  of  Garibaldi  were 
on  the  way  to  deliver  Messina,  the  last  hold  of 
the  Bourbons  in  Sicily. 
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The  Fight  of  the  Little  Big  Horn 

■3- .         3yyJn0r  Evan  AbbdSr-.  ■  •-^;- 


THE  Red  man  has  fought  his  last  great 
fight.    The  long  and  bloody  struggle 
waged  between   the  White    man  and 
the    Red    for  the  possession    of    the 
North    American    continent    has    ended,    and 
ended  for  all  time  :  the  weaker  has  gone  to  the 
wall.     From  the  day  in  1609  when  Samuel  de 
Champlain  and  his  hardy  followers  burst  upon 
the  Iroquois  at  Ticonderoga,  and,  armed  with 
sticks  that  spoke  with  fire  and  spat  out  unseen 
death  he  put  these  hitherto  invincible  warriors 
to  flight,  to   the  day  when  the  United  States 
were  preparing  to    celebrate    with    unheard-of 
splendour  the  centennial  of  their  independence, 
a  ceaseless  state   of  war  existed  between    the 
children  of  the  forest  and  prairie  and  the  pale- 
faced  usurpers.     Every  year   had   its  tragedy, 
wer^'  mile  its  white  gravestone  in  history.    And 
as  a  fit  ending  to  these  centuries  of  conflict  and 
bloodshed   came  the    crimson    tragedy  of  the 
hbtting-out   of  Custer  and   his  cavalrymen    in 
tile  Bad    Lands    of   the  Yellowstone.      Many 
notable    tragedies,    dramatic     in    execution    as 
appalling  in  effect,  marked  the  long  years,  but 
none  struck  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people  with  such  searching  directness  and  force 
as  the  finale  to  the  Indian   tragedy,  in  which 
Sitting  Bull,  chief  of  the  Sioux,  and  General 
Custer,  one  of  America's  most  dashing  cavalry 
leaders,  played  the  leading  rdles. 

Surely  never  were  such  Aborigines  as  the 
North  American  Indian  !  Surely  never  in  the 
history  of  the  world  did  the  White  man  en- 
counter so  nearly  his  match  as  when  he  first 
plunged  into  the  forests  of  the  New  World.  A 
mere  handful  in  numbers  were  these  Red  men 
at  the  best,  and  yet  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
the\'  were  ever  subdued.  In  turn  they  met  and 
fought  the  Spaniard,  then  in  all  his  glory,  the 
Frenchman,  the  Englishman — long  and  savage 
wars  these — and  when  Spaniard,  Frenchman, 
and  Englishman  as  such  disappeared  and  the 


American  took  their  place,  the  Indian  fought 
him  more  fiercely  than  ever.  When  one  thinks 
of  the  White  man's  countless  numbers  and  the 
weapons  which  his  ingenuity  and  handicraft 
supplied,  the  marvel  is  that  the  Indian  has  not 
long  since  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
But  given  their  numbers  and  weapons  and  all,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  in  the  wars  which  the 
White  man  waged  against  the  Indians  they  lost 
more  than  ten  killed  to  the  Redskin's  one.  Yet 
notwithstanding  the  skill,  the  craftiness,  the 
sensible  recognition  of  existing  facts,  the  clever 
stratagem  and  resistless  ferocity  which  charac- 
terises the  Indian  nature,  the  level-headed  way 
in  which  he  set  about  his  wars,  to  kill  and  not 
be  killed  his  motto  :  notwithstanding  all  this,  the 
prophecy  of  the  great  orator  Red  Jacket  has 
come  true.  He  said, "  When  I  am  gone  and  my 
warnings  are  no  longer  heeded,  the  craft  and 
avarice  of  the  White  man  will  prevail.  My  heart 
fails  me  when  I  think  of  my  people  so  soon  to  be 
scattered  and  forgotten." 

The  feud  which  began  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
hundreds  of  years  before,  was  destined  to  end  in 
the  far  North-West,  away  up  in  a  corner  of  the 
United  States  then  almost  wholly  unknown  to 
the  White  man,  an  angle  of  territory  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  Rockies,  and  on  the  north  by 
what  formerly  was  known  as  Rupert's  Land — 
British  territory.  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
trouble  which  led  up  to  the  massacre  of  Custer 
and  his  battalion  was  one  which  had  often  before 
provoked  active  hostilities.  It  was  the  refusal 
of  sundry  bands  of  Indians  to  settle  down  on  the 
reservations  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Indians 
by  the  United  States  Government.  The  Indians 
resented  the  attempt  to  confine  them  to  re- 
stricted districts.  The  Red  man  of  the  prairie 
had  been,  from  time  immemorial,  a  notorious 
nomad.  On  his  lean,  shaggy,  ungainly  pony,  his 
bow  and  quiver  slung  across  his  back,  his  buck- 
skin breeches  and  shirt  fringed  with  horsehair 
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*'  UNTIL  ONE  DAY   A   GRIZZLY  TRAPPER   PEERED  OUT 
OF  THE   BUSHES." 

and  painted  in  gaudy  colours,  his  long,  greasy 
black  hair  stuck  full  of  the  feathers  of  the  turkey, 
hawk  and  eagle,  he  had  for  centuries  roamed 
the  vast  prairie  at  will :  now  fighting  his  he- 
reditar),'  foe,  and  again  camping  for  weeks  at  a 
time  on  the  trail  of  the  mighty  herds  of  buffalo 
in  their  wanderings  over  the  boundless  prairie. 
For  ages  the  chafings  of  restriction  were  un- 
known to  him,  until  freedom  had  become  almost 
as  necessary  to  the  savage  of  the  plains  as  the  air 
itself.  This  he  enjoyed,  until  one  day  the  advance 
guard  of  civilisation,  a  grizzly  trapper,  dressed 
in  leather,  and  carrying  a  flintlock  under  his 
arm,  peered  out  of  the  bushes  and  saw 
in  astonishment  the  great  rolling  prairie, 
the  home  of  the  buffalo  and  the  Sioux. 
The  hardy  pioneer  soon  followed,  restless, 
and  ever  pressing  westward  ;  and  one  day, 
the  Sioux,  sitting  astride  his  barebacked 
pony,  saw  in  amazement  the  long  train 
of  white-topped  waggons — the  prairie 
schooner — drawn  by  oxen,  trailing  west- 
ward through  the  tall  grass,  and  realised 
that  his  ancient  fastness  had  been  invaded. 
Immediately  there  began  massacres  on  the 
one  hand  and  retaliation  on  the  other. 
The  Sioux,  the  Bedouins  of  the  prairie, 
were  gradually  driven  back  and  back  in 
the  process.  They  strained  fiercely  at  the 
bonds,  but  were  unable  to  break  them. 

During  the  winter  of  1875-6  the  autho- 
rities at  Washington,  after  everj'  peace 
able  means  had  been  tried  in  vain,  found 
it  necessary'  to  sanction  the  use  of  force 
to    compel    certain    refractory    bands    of 


Indians  to  cease  their  wanderings  s 
rage,  to  place  themselves  under  th« 
of  the  Indian  officials,  and  to  settle 
reservations  set  aside  for  their  use. 
recalcitrant  savages  were  Sioux,  tha 
there  were  none  more  warlike  and  ci 
in  their  raids  they  wandered  over  ai 
something  like  ioo,cxx5  square  miles  in 
territories  of  Dakota,  Montana,  and  V 
There  were  a  number  of  these  bands  of  "  ] 
each  having  a  chief  of  its  own  ;  but  as 
faction  spread  among  them,  all  gradual! 
around  two  great  chiefs, "  Sitting  Bull "  ar 
Horse."  "  Sitting  Bull,"  at  the  time  1 
commenced,  w^as  with  his  band  in  the  v 
the  Little  Missouri  River  in  Dakota,  an^ 
Horse  "  and  band  were  camped  on  the 
the  Powder  River  in  Wyoming.  Th 
was  a  wilderness ;  rugged,  mountain 
deeply  scarred  by  rapid  streams  ai 
rivers,  and,  as  has  been  told,  totally  1 
to  the  United  States  soldiers.  As  guid( 
unfamiliar  region  and  to  scout  by  the 
command  took  with  it  Ree  Indiar 
"  Bloody  Knife  "  Chief,  and  Crows,  led 
"Half- Yellow  Face."  These  Indians 
scouting  well,  but  the  Rees  took  the 
opportunity  afforded  them  to  slip  aw 
fighting  began. 

The  first  move  made  against  these  S 
on  March  ist,  1876.  General  Sherida 
tinguished  leader  in  the  American  Ci 
was  given  the  direction  of  the  campai 


AND  THE  SIOUX  SAW   IN   AMAZEMENT  THE  LONG 
OF  WHITE-TOI'PED  WAGGONS." 
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headquarters  at  Chicago.  General  Terry  held 
the  active  command  of  the  troops  in  I  he  dis- 
afccted  country.  Subordinate  to  Terry  were 
Generals  Custer  and  Crook,  at  the  head  of 
mounted  columrii.  Terry  ordered  these  leaders 
to  move  out  against  the  *'  Hostiles,"  specifying 
the  route  each  was  to  take.  Crook  marched  on 
Hatch  I  St,  and  on  March  17th  encountered 
"Cfizy  Horse"  and  his  braves,  and  the  command 
(Q>  so  severely  handled  in  the  en- 
gagement that  Crook  fell  back  to  his 
base,  Custer  had  been  unable  to 
make  a  simultaneous  advance  with 
Cf<y>k,  owing  to  the  weather  being 
so  bad  that  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  venture  into  the  region 
of  hea\T  snows  and  swoUen  rivers. 


The  defeat  of  Crook  made  a  long  war  inevitable. 
General  Sheridan  reinforced  the  troops  in  the 
disaffected  region,  and  remodelled  his  plan  of 
campaign.  The  troops  were  formed  into  three 
columns  instead  of  two  ;  and  as'  soon  as  the 
weather  moderated,  so  as  to  admit  of  favourable 
progress,  all  set  out  to  trap  the  Indians.  The 
three  columns  were  commanded  respectively  by 
Generals  Terr}',   Crook,   and   Gibbon.      Custer 


""^v 
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*TUK   WARRIORS  DANCED   THE  WAR>DANCK.  ' 


The  news  of  Crook's  defeat  spread  like  wildfire 
among  the  Indian  agencies.  Couriers  sped  from 
the  camps  of  "  Crazy  Horse"  and  *•  Sitting  Bull." 
To  every  Indian  encampment  in  that  part  of 
the  States  one  or  more  messengers  came,  and 
squatting  on  the  hardened  earth  of  some  smoky 
Tepee,  to  the  listening  braves  told  of  the  killing 
of  the  Paleface  and  the  triumph  of  the  Red,  and 
before  he  had  finished  his  tale,  wigwams  were 
struck  and  loaded  to  the  patient  ponies,  the 
vjiiaws  strapped  their  papooses  to  their  backs,  and 
the  warrior;,  with  faces  painted  in  ghastly  and 
fanti&iical  streaks,  danced  the  war-dance,  snatched 
up  their  rifles,  and  mounting  their  ponies,  set  out 
to  uke  part  in  reaping  the  harvest  of  scalps. 


would  have  led  in  place  of  Terry,  had  it  not  been 
that  just  before  the  setting  out  of  the  expedition 
he  fell  from  the  good  graces  of  President  Grant. 
Indeed,  so  displeased  was  Grant  with  Custer, 
that  he  sent  definite  instructions  that  Custer 
was  not  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  the  ex» 
pedition  ;  and  it  was  only  after  a  personal  appeal 
to  Grant  by  Custer,  and  the  intercession  of 
Sheridan,  that  the  famous  cavalr\'  leader  was 
allowed  to  take  his  place  at  the  head  of  his 
regiment  and  march  away,  never  10  return. 

George  Armstrong  Custer's  career,  from  the 
day  he  graduated  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  to  the  day  of  his  death,  fifteen  years 
after,  was  one  of  meteoric  brilliancy.     A  native 
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of  New  Rumley,  Ohio,  he  graduated  at  West 
Point  on  the  very  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 
From  West  Point  he  went  direct  to  Washington, 
and  on  the  day  of  his  arrival  at  the  capital  he 
was  entrusted  by  General  Scott  with  despatches 
for  General  McDowell,  then  on  his  way  with  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  to  fight  the  first  general 
battle  of  the  Civil  War— BuU  Run. 

Custer  arrived  in  the  nick  of  time,  was  assigned 
to  duty  as  lieutenant  of  the  5th  Cavalry,  and  took 
his  place  in  the  company  just  in  time  to  take  part 
in  the  fight  that  followed.  In  his  first  battles  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  his  superior  officers  by 
his  daring  and  dash  and  his  brilliancy  in  handling 
men  ;  and  in  1862  his  many  exploits  effected  his 
promotion  to  the  captaincy  of  the  company. 


teetotaller,  and  abstainer  from  the  use  of  tobacco. 
Such  was  the  soldier  who  took  his  place  in  com- 
mand of  the  7th  United  States  Cavalry  and  rode 
away  to  the  Bad  Lands  of  the  Yellowstone. 

On  May  1 7th  the  column  marched  from  Fort 
Abraham  Lincoln,  on  the  Missouri  River,  and 
proceeding  by  easy  stages,  crossed  the  Little 
Missouri  River  on  May  31st,  and  camped  on  the 
banks  of  the  Powder,  a  tributary  of  the  Yellow- 
stone. The  7th  Cavalry  was  divided  into  two 
columns,  commanded  by  Major  Reno  and 
Captain  Benteen.  As  the  Indian  country  had 
now  been  reached,  on  June  loth  General  Teny 
sent  Major  Reno  with  his  command  (six  troops) 
to  scout  up  the  Powder,  and  General  Custer, 
with  the  left  wing  of  the  7th,  marched  to  the 


FiaHT  OF  THE 

.      ^^  LITTLE  BIG  HOR^f. 


PLAN  OF  THE  BAITLEFIELD  ;    SHOWING   ROUTES  TAKEN   BY  THE  TWO 
DIVISIONS  AND  THE  SPOT  WHERE  CUSTER   FELL. 


.Immediately  afterwards,  by  a  clever  ruse,  he 
surprised  the  Southerners  and  captured  the  first 
colours  taken  by  the  army  of  the  Potomac  from 
the  South  in  the  war. 

Continuing  as  he  had  begun,  in  each  suc- 
cessive engagement  he  did  some  notable  deed 
which  brought  him  again  and  again  to  the 
attention  of  his  superior  officers,  and  in  1865 
he  had  risen  to  the  position  of  Brigadier-General 
of  Volunteers,  and  was  given  command  of  the 
Michigan  brigades. 

He  participated  in  all  but  one  of  the  battles 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  was  in  a 
position  to  say  with  truth  to  his  men  :  "  You 
have  never  lost  a  gun,  never  lost  a  colour,  and 
never  been  defeated ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  engagements  in  which  you  have  borne 
a  prominent  part,  you  have  captured  every  piece 
of  artillery  which  the  enemy  has  dared  to  open 
upon  you."  He  was  a  man  of  close  upon  six 
feet  in  height,  lithe,  active,  handsome,  a  staunch 


mouth  of  the  Tongue  and  there  awaited  Reno's 
return.  The  major  reached  Custer's  camp  on 
the  19th,  and  reported  plenty  of  Indian  "signs", 
leading  up  the  banks  of  the  Rosebud.  The 
whole  command  set  out  at  once  for  that  stream 
and  pitched  tents  at  its  mouth  on  June  21st,  and 
made  ready  for  immediate  active  operations. 
At  a  consultation  between  Generals  Terry, 
Gibbon  and  Custer,  it  was  arranged  that  the  7th 
United  States  Cavalry,  commanded  in  person  by 
General  Custer,  should  set  out  on  the  trail  Major 
Reno  had  discovered,  overtake  the  Indians,  corner 
them,  and  bring  about  a  fight.     This  they  did. 

With  truly  Anglo-Saxon  superiority  the 
generals  wofiilly  under-estimated  the  fighting 
strength  of  the  foe.  General  Custer,  with  his 
700  cavalrymen,  believed  he  would  be  able  to 
cope  with  more  savages  than  he  was  likely  to 
have  the  good  fortune  to  meet,  and  his  brother 
generals  were  under  the  same  impression. 
They  found  out  their  mistake  when  too  late. 
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"Sitting  Bull,"  chief  of  a  band  of  Uncpapa 
Sioux  Indians,  was  at  this  time  forty -two  years 
old.  A  great,  squatty,  hulking,  low-browed 
savage,  of  forbidding  looks  and  enormous 
strength,  and  in  height  as  near  as  might  be  to 
five  feet  eight  inches.  He  had  the  reputation 
among  his  own  followers,  as  well  as  the  warriors 
of  other  bands,  of  being  a  Medicine-man  of  mark, 
a  dealer  in  omens,  a  conjurer  of  demons,  a 
weaver  of  magic,  a  foreteller  of  dire  events,  and 
a  familiar  of  departed  spirits.  Outside  of  his 
magic  he  was  known  as  a  coward,  but  this 
defect  they  overlooked  in  the  belief  that  his 
soothsayings  fully  compensated  for  the  de- 
ficiency in  his  personal  valour.  Their  faith  in 
his  incantations  was  unbounded.  In  the  fight  of 
the  Little  Big  Horn,  "  Sitting  Bull  "  divided  his 
energies  between  getting  as  far  from  the  scene 
of  strife  as  his  fat  legs  would  carry  him,  and 
performing  fanatical  rites  to  the  confounding 
(rf  the  White  man.  The  actual  leaders  in  the 
fight  were  "  Crazy  Horse,"  "  Gall,"  and  "  Crow 
King "  ;  and  in  a  lesser  degree,  "  Low  Dog," 
''Big  Road,"  "Hump,"  "Spotted  Eagle,"  and 
"Little  Horse,"^all  chiefs  of  bands  and  men  of 
ability  and  unflinching  personal  courage.  These 
superintended  the  movements  of  the  "  Hos- 
tiles,"  and  by  their  personal  feats  of  daring 
encouraged  their  followers,  while  "  Sitting  Bull  " 
looked  after  the  Fates  and  took  the  kudos  of 
the  game. 

At  noon  on  June  22nd  Custer  and  his  men 
set  out  for  the  wilderness.  Warnings  and  omens 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  confined  to  the  wig- 
wam of  the  Red  man,  for  on  the  fatal  march 
to  the  Little  Big  Horn  there  were  many  that 
fcretold  disaster  to  the  expedition. 

Captain  Godfrey,  who  marched  with  the 
columns,  in  his  written  account  of  the  calamitous 
affiur,  mentions  many  incidents  which  were  taken 
to  point  to  disaster.  He  tells,  for  instance,  that 
on  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  their  march 
Custer  sent  for  his  officers. 

After  a  "talk,"  Lieutenant  Wallace  said  to 
Godfrey,  as  they  walked  away  from  the  general's 
tent,  "Godfrey,  I  believe  General  Custer  is 
going  to  be  killed."  Asked  his  reasons  for  this 
belief,  he  simply' answered :  "  I  have  never  heard 
Custer  speak  in  that  way  before." 

A  little  later  in  the  evening  Captain  Godfrey 
came  upon  a  camp-fire,  around  which  sat 
"Bloody  Knife,"  " Half- Yellow-Face,"  and  the 
interpreter  Bouyer.  The  half-breed  asked  the 
captain  if  he  had  ever  fought  against  the  Sioux. 
Answered    in   the   affirmative,    the   interpreter 


gazed  into  the  fire  for  a  few  moments  before 
saying  emphatically,  "  I  can  tell  you  we  are 
going  to  have  a big  fight." 

Then  again  an  ominous  thing  happened.  The 
general's  headquarters-flag  was  blown  down  and 
fell  to  the  rear,  and  in  being  replanted  again 
fell  to  the  rear. 

These  and  many  other  eerie  happenings  seem 
to  have  sent  a  thrill  of  foreboding  through  the 
whole  command  as  it  went  on  its  way  to  the 
unexplored  valley  of  the  Little  Big  Horn.  In 
their  tents,  when  night  had  fallen  and  the  fires 
were  out — for  on  this  march  no  fire  burned  and 
nothing  was  done  likely  to  attract  the  eye  of 
any  Indian  who  might  happen  to  be  roaming 
about  in  the  vicinity — the  men  sat  in  the  dark 
and  told  stories  of  scalpings  and  burnings  at  the 
stake.  Even  the  Red  scouts  caught  the  pre- 
vailing current  of  premonition,  and  hastened  to 
their  Medicine-man  to  be  anointed  as  a  charm 
against  the  cruelty  of  the  dreaded  Sioux. 

During  the  march  up  the  Rosebud,  Indian 
"  signs  "  were  met  with  at  every  turn.  Camping- 
place  after  camping-place  was  found.  The 
grass  had  been  closely  cropped  by  herds  of 
ponies ;  the  ashes  of  a  hundred  camp-fires  lay 
grey  on  the  bare  ground.  On  June  24th  the 
column  passed  a  great  camping-place,  the  gaunt 
frame  of  a  huge  sundance-lodge  still  standing, 
and  against  one  of  the  posts  the  scalp  of  a  White 
man  fluttered  in  the  wind. 

Soon  after  this  the  Crow  scouts,  who  had 
been  working  energetically,  returned  to  the 
camp  and  reported  to  Custer  that  although 
they  had  come  across  no  Sioux,  still,  from 
indications  discovered,  they  felt  sure  that  the 
command  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an 
encampment.  That  night  the  column  was 
divided  into  two,  so  as  to  raise  as  little  dust 
as  possible,  and  made  a  forced  march  ;  and  on 
the  morning  of  June  25th  Custer,  in  a  personal 
reconnoitre,  discovered  the  foe  of  which  he  was 
in  search.  Although  he  found  himself  unable 
to  locate  the  actual  village,  he  saw  great  herds 
of  ponies,  saw  the  smoke  curling  up  in  the 
air  of  morning,  and  heard  the  barking  of  the 
dogs,  denoting  the  presence  of  a  village  behind 
a  hill  that  lay  in  front  of  him.  It  had  been 
Custer's  intention  to  remain  quietly  where  his 
command  rested  until  night  fell,  when  he  would 
advance  his  forces,  and  in  the  grey  of  morning 
sweep  down  upon  the  Sioux.  But  this  plan 
miscarried.  Word  reached  the  leader  that  a 
Sioux  Indian  had  discovered  the  presence  of 
the  United  States  troops  and  had  galloped  off 
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to  iram  his  tribe.      Custer  resolved  to   attack 
at  once. 

The  command  set  out  for  "  Sitting  Bull's " 
\*illage  shortly  before  noon.  It  was  divided  into 
three  battalions — Major  Reno  commanding  the 
advance.  General  Custer  following  with  the 
second,  and  Captain  Benteen  the  third,  the  pack 
train  being  under  the  charge  of  Lieutenant 
Mathey.  Custer's  battalion  consisted  of  Troops 
*•  C."  commanded  by  the  general's  brother,  T.  W. 
Custer  :  "  I,"  Captain  Keogh  ;  "  F,"  Captain 
Yates  :  **  E,"  Lieutenants  Smith  and  Sturgis  : 
•'  L."  Lieutenants  Calhoun  and  Crittenden  : 
with  Lieutenant  Cook  adjutant,  and  Dr.  G.  E. 
Lord  medical  officer. 

The  whole  command  marched  down  a  valley 
for  some  "distance  and  then  separated,  intending 
to  strike  the  village  at  different  points.  Custer's 
battalion  took  to  the  right  to  cross  the  hills 
and  ride  down  upon  the  encampment,  and  Major 
Reno  branched  off  to  the  left  and  forded  the 
Little  Big  Honi — a  stream  that  gives  the  battle 
its  name — at  the  mouth  of  a  stream  now  called 
Benteen's  Creek.  As  they  were  separating, 
Custer  sent  an  order  to  Reno  to  '*  move  forward 
at  as  rapid  gait  as  he  thought  prudent,  and 
charge  the  village  afterwards,  and  the  whole 
outfit  would  support  him." 

After  separation  the  only  word  received  from 
Custer  was  an  order  signed  by  the  adjutant,  and 
addressed  to  Captain  Benteen,  which  read : 
"  Benteen.  come  on.  Big  village.  Be  quick. 
Bring  Packs  ; "  and  a  postscript,  '*  Bring  Packs." 
About  the  time  this  message  must  have  been 
despatched,  those  with  Reno  beheld  the  general 
and  his  men  on  top  of  a  hill  two  miles  or  more 
awav,  looking  down  upon  the  village,  and  saw 
Cu<ter  take  off  his  hat  and  wave  it  in  the  air, 
as  if  either  beckoning  the  other  battalions  to  his 
a^r^i^tance  or  cheering  his  men. 

The  battalion  disappeared  over  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  and  after  that  no  word  or  sign  ever  came  trom 
Cutter  or  anyone  of  his  whole  command .  Not  a 
man  of  the  hundreds  that  followed  the  general 
in  the  charpe  lived  to  tell  the  tale.  The  bat- 
talion wa>  -implv  wiped  out  of  e.xistence.  In  after 
Vi:jr\  ■j'irne  of  the  Indians  who  took  part  in  the 
iit.t!::.i(.Tc,  laving  aside  their  inbred  taciturnity, 
ioii-.<rnt<<l  to  show  a  few  United  States  oflicers 
o\<i  I  In:  field  and  explain  what  had  happened  and 
how  it  had  happened  ;  but  beyond  these  meagre 
iv|Niit\  and  the  position  in  which  the  bodies  of 
I  he  "toldier!*  were  found  after  the  Indians  had 
rmt^hvU  with  their  rejoicings  and  the  mutilations 
'.i  the  dvud,  nothing  is  known  of  Custer's  last 


charge.  But  those  acquainted  with  C 
with  Indian  fighting  are  able  to  pi 
scene. 

When  Custer  reached  the  top  of 
instead  of  a  village  of  some  800  or  i  ,ocx 
he  saw  beneath  him  a  veritable  city  of 
spread  out  in  the  valley.  The  smoke 
fires  clouded  the  sky,  great  herds 
cropped  the  grass  as  far  as  the  eye  < 
thousands  of  painted  Sioux,  armed,  ai 
their  shagg}'  ponies,  galloped  in  circles 
themselves  into  a  frenzy  of  fury  to 
White  man.  Medicine-men  danced  2 
their  incantations,  and  squaws  busily  s 
tents  and  hurried  their  papooses  and  : 
dusky  children  out  of  harm's  waj'.  \ 
scene  of  angry  life  met  his  gaze,  Genei 
old  Indian  fighter  that  he  was,  must 
cognised  that  he  was  in  for  what  seei 
to  be  his  last  fight.  But  the  mistake 
made.  The  time  had  passed  for  new 
battle.  He  could  not  turn  his  bac 
warriors  to  join  his  battalion  with  tl 
for  already  the  painted  bucks  were  circl 
him  and  firing  into  his  ranks,  and  aire; 
probability,  he  heard  the  crack  of  rifles 
telling  him  that  the  Indians  were  up 
Hemmed  in,  retreat  out  of  the  que 
trusting  that  his  other  battalions  wouli 
his  support,  he  called  to  his  men,  ant 
they  plunged  into  the  shrieking,  shouti 
ing  mass  of  painted  and  befeathered  R 
and  died. 

Reno  acted  differently.  Whether 
carried  caution  to  an  unjustifiable  le 
question  that  has  been  fiercely  discusse 
some  of  the  officers  who  were  with  I 
his  greatest  denouncers.  So  bitter 
charges  made  against  him  that  a  Gc 
inquir\'  was  instituted,  and,  it  is  only  rij 
it  e.xonerated  him  from  blame. 

Reno's  battalion  struck   the   Indiai 
after  crossing  the  Little  Big  Horn,  an 
scouts  at  once  made  for  the  rear  to 
danger.      When    the    Sioux    Indians 
in   considerable   force  on   his  front, 
charging    the   village    as  Custer    had 
Reno  dismounted   his  troops  to  fight 
and   taking  advantage  of  timber   he 
stationary-  for  some  long  time  in  almos 
security.      I^ter   he  ordered  a  retre 
Bluffs,  and  Avhile  e.xecuting  this  order,  j 
preceding  skirmishes.  Lieutenants  McI 
Hodgson,  Dr.  De  Wolf,  and  twenty- 
and  scouts  were  killed. 


ifitcr  reaching  the  Bluffs  Captain  Ben- 
KUtaliosi  joined  Reno,  placing  the  latter 
naod  nf  a  larger  force  than  Custer  had 
ID ;  bul  notMrichstanding  this,  no  active 
were  adopted,  the  two  battalions 
nerveless   and    inactive,    hstening    to 
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were  not  near  enough  to  the  spot  to  make  out 
what  it  was  all  about.  The  officers  with  field- 
glasses  tried  their  best  to  find  out  where  Custer 
and  his  battalion  were,  but,  of  course,  this  was 
impossible,  for  by  this  time  e\*ery  man,  with 
Custer,  had  been  slain. 


.-iL/; 
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"THnr  ntTNOBD  tjrro  th»  sbetking  mass  or  painted  and  befeaihkrkd  txs>  mem"  (/. 48). 


and   much  ominous   noise  in   the 
of  liic  village,  where  Custer  was  en- 
8n  ^  True,  an  advance 

'  from  which  earlier 
>^  had  beeti  seut  to  wave  his  hat. 
'  *'n%  dcvation  could  be  seen  a 
_  the  valley*  much  riding  and 

Slid  itf  iiig  i  but  stilt  Reno  and  his  men 


Chief  **  Gall  "  afterwards  said  that  the  news  of 
the  two  columns  of  troops  advancing  against 
the  village  struck  consternation  to  the  heart 
of  the  Indians,  but  when  Reno  was  seen 
to  dismount  and  remain  stationary',  the>'  were 
glad,  for  it  allowed  the  whole  Indian  force  to 
be  hurled  against  Custer.  Him  out  of  the 
way,  they  concentrated  against   Hcno.     When 


so 
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this  latter  movement  took  place  Reno  retreated 
again  to  the  Bluffs,  where  close  to  the  river  he 
picked  upon  a  strong  position  and  successfully 
withstood  all  the  afternoon  a  heavy  fire.  Dark- 
ness came  down,  and  the  troops  spent  an  anxious 
night  intrenching  themselves,  and  wondering 
what  had  happened  to  their  companions  with 
Custer,  but  knowing  nothing  except  that  the 
general  must  have  been  defeated. 

Lying  under  the  stars,  surrounded  by  the 
"  Hostiles,"  they  passed  a  night  of  restlessness 
and  alarm.  The  sky  was  aglare  with  light  from 
the  bonfires;  the  silence  of  the  night  pierced 
by  many  strange  cries  of  exultation  and  hate, 
by  shots,  and  the  monotonous  beating  of  the 
tom-tom  for  the  scalp-dance.  At  times  a  nervous 
man  would  spring  from  his  bivouac  on  the 
earth  to  shout  that  he  heard  the  march  of 
approaching  relief,  and  bugles  rang  out  a  wel- 
come that  was  only  answered  by  the  echoes 
from  the  hills. 

When  morning  dawned  the  Sioux  opened  fire, 
and  the  day  which  followed  was  one  of  fevered 
sorties  and  galling  waiting.  On  the  stronghold 
that  day  Reno's  men  lost  eighteen  killed  and 
had  fifty-two  wounded,  and  they  spent  a  second 
anxious  night.  But  on  the  morning  of  June 
27th  General  Terry  raised  the  siege  and  rode 
into  camp.  Terry,  in  his  journey,  had  come 
across  more  than  a  hundred  dead,  and  that  an 
awfiil  tragedy  had  been  enacted  he  knew.  But 
he  did  not  know  the  full  extent  of  the  slaughter. 
On  the  28th  the  army  marched  to  the  battlefield 


of  the  Little  Big  Horn.  Scattered  on  the  slope 
of  the  hill  they  found  212  dead.  General  Custer, 
his  brother — Captain  T.  W.  Custer — Captains 
Keogh  and  Yates,  Lieutenants  Cook,  Crittenden, 
Reily,  Calhoun,  Smith,  and  other  officers  of  their 
men  were  found,  each  scalped  and  mutilated 
except  Custer  himself.  He  lay  apparently  as 
he  had  fallen,  the  Indians  refraining  frx>m  wreak- 
ing vengeance  on  the  leader,  who  was  well 
known  to  "  Sitting  Bull "  and  others  of  the  chie6. 
The  bodies  of  Lieutenants  Porter,  Harrington, 
and  Sturgis,  and  Dr.  Lord,  were  never  found. 

The  killed  of  the  entire  command  was  265,  and 
the  slaying  of  Custer  and  his  men  was  the 
crimson  spot  of  the  first  Centennial  Year  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  also  rendered  memorable  as.  being  the 
last  great  victory  the  Red  man  achieved  over  the 
White  in  the  fight  for  the  American  continent. 
For  as  though  frightened  at  the  thoroughness  of 
their  victory,  and  fearing  as  harsh  a  retribution, 
the  followers  of  "  Sitting  Bull "  afterwards  flitted 
^om  place  to  place,  refusing  to  join  issues  with 
the  armies  sent  to  catch  them,  and  gradually 
melted  away,  breaking  up  into  small  bands,  or 
returning  to  the  agencies  from  which  they  had 
surreptitiously  marched  but  a  few  weeks  before. 
The  great  armies  which,  immediately  the  news 
of  Custer's  massacre  reached  Washington,  were 
sent  to  trap  the  Indians,  marched  up  and  down 
the  Bad  Lands  ;  but  in  all  their  marching  and 
countermarchings  were  never  able  to  find  an 
Indian  to  fight. 
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THE  great  Imperial  Eagle  of  France  had 
been  caught  and  caged  at  Elba,  and 
after  close  on  twenty-five  years  of 
storm  and  tumult,  Europe  was  at  peace. 
The  armies  which  had  driven  the  Eagle  out  of 
France  had  marched  home  again,  robbing  the 
Eagle's  nest  of  many  ill-gotten  i^rophies  and 
leaving  in  his  place  a  horde  of  vultures  wl^ 
daimed  the  nest  as  theirs. 

As  is  the  manner  of  vultures,  there  was  much 
gorging  :  Louis  XVIII.,  the  man  *'  who  had 
learned  nothing,  znA  for  gotten  nothing,"  brought 
back  in  his  train  a  host  of  hungry  folk,  princes 
of  the  blood  royal,  dukes,  and  noble  dames  ; 
and  France  soon  found  that  it  would  be  made 
to  suflFer  for  its  Revolution  and  its  Republic,  and 
that  the  victories  of  its  Emperor  were  like  to 
cost  it  dear.  Royalists  filled  the  high  places  in 
Church  and  State.  Shameless  rapacity  and 
mean  reprisals  were  seen  on  ever^'  side  ;  and 
in  the  army  the  most  scandalous  injustices  were 
unblushingly  practised. 

People  began  to  look  with  regret  towards  the 
Mediterranean  isle  where  the  Eagle  plumed  his 
ruffled  feathers  moodily. 

There  were  mysterious  nods  and  glances,  and 
allusions  to  a  certain  flower  which  a  certain 
"  little  corporal  "  was  known  to  have  loved. 

"  He  will  return  again  with  the  violet,"  they 
said  in  whispers. 

Ladies  affected  violet-coloured  silks,  and  rings 
of  the  same  hue  became  fashionable,  bearing 
the  motto  "  It  will  re-appear  in  Spring," 

Nor  were  they  wrong,  for  on  the  ist  March, 
1815,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Napoleon 
the  Great,  with  a  hundred  dismounted  Lancers 
<rf  the  Guardf  some  veteran  Grenadiers  and  a 
few  oflficers,  lanfded  in  the  Gulf  of  San  Juan, 
and  began  that  triumphal  progress  which  ended 
at  Waterloo. 


His  advance  is  curiously  recorded  in  the 
papers  of  the  day  :  I  quote  from  the  Momteur: — 

*'  The  cannibal  has  left  his  den.l' 

"  The  Corsican  wolf  has  landed  in  the  Bay  of 

San  Juan." 

"  The  tiger  has  arrived  at  Gay." 

"  The  wretch  spent  the  night  at  Grenoble." 

"  The  tyrant  has  arrived  at  Lyons." 

"  The  usurper  has  been  seen  within  fifty  miles 

of  Paris." 

"  Bonaparte  is  advancing  with  great  rapidity, 

but  he  will  not  set  his  foot  inside  the  walls  of 

Paris." 

*'  To-morrow  Napoleon  will  be  at  our  gates  !  " 
"  The  Emperor  has  arrived  at  "Fontainebleau." 
"His    Imperial    Majesty    Napoleon    entered 

Paris  yesterday,  surrounded  by  his  loyal  subjects." 

At  midnight  on  the  19th  March,  Louis  the 
Gross  got  into  his  carriage  by  torchlight,  and 
was  driven  off  to  Lille  ;  the  Comte  d'Artois  and 
the  Court  followed  an  hour  later,  and  the  good 
citizens  found  when  they  rose  next  morning, 
two  notices  fastened  to  the  railings  of  the  Place 
Carrousel — 

"  Palace  to  let,  well  furnished,  except  the 
kitchen  utensils,  which  have  been  carried  away 
by  the  late  proprietor." 

And  the  other — 

"  A  large  fat  hog  to  be  sold  for  one  Napoleon," 

At  eight  o'clock  that  evening  the  Emperor  was 
carried  up  the  grand  staircase  of  the  Tuileries 
on  the  shoulders  of  his  officers,  and  from  that 
moment  until  the  12th  June  the  master-mind 
was  wrestling  with  a  task  vast  enough  to  have 
discouraged  twenty  brains ! 

Out  of  chaos  he  produced  order ;  a  new 
Government  was  formed,  a  new  army  created ; 
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five  days  after  his  entry  the  Allied  Sovereigns 
declared  him  an  outlaw  ;  on  the  ist  June  he 
distributed  Eagles  to  his  troops,  and  took  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  Constitution.  But 
Europe   had    meanwhile  fiown    to    arms,  and 


bivouac  fires  were  suddenly  seen  glowing  redly 

in  the  darkness  beyond  Charleroi,  no  one  knew 

exactly  where  he  was. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Brussels  swarmed  with  fashionable  folk,  and 


sa^^ 
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300,000  Austrians  were  to  enter  France  by 
Switzerland  and  the  Rhine  ;  200,000  Russians 
weie  marching  on  Alsace  ;  Prussia  had  236,000, 
half  of  whom  were  ready  for  action,  so  that, 
including  our  English  80,000,  the  Netherland 
contingent  and  the  minor  States  of  Germany,  he 
had  to  face  the  onslaught  of  more  than  i  ,000,000 
men,  with  only  214,000  at  his  immediate  com- 
mand. England  and  Prussia  were  the  first  to 
arrive  ;  it  would  be  July  before  the  others  could 
reach  the  frontier,  so,  Napoleon,  leaving  armies 
of  observation  at  various  points,  marched  against 
Belgium,  hoping  to  defeat  Wellington  and 
Bliicher  in  time  to  turn  about  and  face  the 
storm  clouds  gathering  in  the  east. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  was  the  month  of  June,  and  the  weather  was 
intensely  warm.  An  army  under  Wellington, 
some  100,000  strong,  including  British,  King's 
German  Legion,  Hanoverian,  Brunswick,  Dutch, 
Belgian,  and  Nassau  troops,  was  distributed  in 
cantonments  from  the  Scheldt  to  the  Charleroi 
chaussee. 

It  was  a  heterogeneous  force,  hastily  got  to- 
gether, and  a  large  proportion  of  it  by  no  means 
to  be  depended  upon. 

Of  the  British  regiments,  many  were  formed 
of  weak  second  and  third  battalions  which  had 
never  been  under  fire,  and  nearly  800  militiamen 
fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  3rd  Guards  and 
42nd  Highlanders,  those  in  the  Guards  actually 
wearing  their  Surrey  jackets. 

Bliicher 's  force,  seasoned  veterans  for  the  most 
part,  lay  in  four  separate  corps  on  the  frontier 
south  of  Brussels,  and  so  masterly  were  Napo- 
leon's movements,  that  until  the  lights  of  his 


the  families    of    officers   who    were   with    the 
army. 

The  Duchess  of  Richmond  gave  a  ball  on 
the  night  of  the  15th  June,  the  list  of  invited 
guests  being  curious,  and  not  a  little  melancholy. 
Among  the  two  hundred  odd  names  we  read 
those  of  Wellington,  Uxbridge,  and  Hussey 
Vivian  ;  two  Ponsonbys,  one  of  whom  was  to 
die  three  days  later  ;  Hay,  the  handsome  lad 
who  had  won  a  sweepstake  at  Grammont  the 
Tuesday  before,  and  whose  young  life  ebbed 
out  on  the  Friday  at  Quatre  Bras  ;  Cameron, 
of  Fassifern,  who  also  fell  there  ;  Dick  of  the 
42nd,  killed  at  Sobraon  in  '46  ;  and  aidc'de- 
camp  Cathcart,  who  lived  till  Inkerman,  where  a 
ball  and  three  bayonet  thrusts  closed  his  strange  * 
career.  These  and  many  others  of  more  or  less 
note  danced  in  the  long,  low-roofed,  bam-like 
room  which  His  Grace  of  Richmond  had  hired 
for  the  occasion  from  his  neighbour,  Van  Asch, 
the  coachbuilder. 

About  midnight  Wellington,  having  already 
learned  that  the  outposts  had  been  engaged, 
went  to  the  ball,  where  he  found  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  Now,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who 
seemed  fated  to  cause  the  useless  sacrifice  of 
valuable  life,  ought  to  have  been  at  his  post  at 
Binche,  and  thither  the  duke  promptly  sent 
him,  after  first  inquiring  if  there  were  any  news. 

"  No,  nothing,  but  that  the  French  have 
crossed  the  Sambre,  and  had  a  brush  with  the 
Prussians  !  "  Miiffling  had  previously  brought 
the  intelligence,  which  should  have  arrived  much 
sooner,  the  duke  afterwards  saying  to  Napier : 
"  I  cannot  tell  the  world  that  Bliicher  picked  the 
fattest  man  in  his  army  to  ride  with  an  express 
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thirty    hours   to  go 

being  surprised  (as  some  writers  have 
J  daktf's  orders  were  despatched  be/are  he 
;o  that  now  historic  entertainment,  and 
indng  continued  long  at'lcr  he  and  hi^ 
hlJleft, 


At  four  o'ciock  Pack  .^  Highlanders,  in  kilt 
and  feather  bonnet,  swung  across  the  Place 
Royale  and  passed  through  the  Namur  Gate — 
the  rising  sun  glinting  on  their  accoutrements, 
their  bagpipes  waking  the  sleeping  streets, 
^*  Come  to  me  and  I  will  give  you  flesh,"  was 
the  weird  pibroch  of  the  Black  Watch,  and  many 


ricro?r'ii  division  off  to  the  ihoni. 


0*dock,    while    it    was    yet    dark, 
sounds  were   heard    under    the    trees 


men's    feet,    the 


nngmg 


the  ground,  short  words  of 
and  the  running  ripple  of  the  roll-call 


i_  - 


d  tbcif  windows  and  looked  out  ; 
ictuming  from   the  ball  drew  up  and 

\VT.       Pirf>.n\      I'j;\is|i.ri      r.ff     fO      tllC 


a  Highland  laddie  heard  it  that  morning  for  the 
last  time. 

Some  of  the  officers  marched  in  silk  stockings 
and  dancing -pumps.  Lingering  too  long  at  the 
ball,  they  had  not  had  time — or  perhaps,  as  the 
night  was  warm,  they  had  not  troubled — to 
change  them  ;  and  there  were  not  a  Wv!  who 
never  found  time  again. 

Out  in  the  early  morning  along  the  great  high- 
way they  went,  past  lonely  farms  and  clustering 
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villages,  through  the  grey-green  gloom  of  the 
beech  woods  of  Soigne  to  Mont  St.  Jean; 
where  they  halted  for  breakfast,  and  where 
about  eight  the  duke  passed  them  with  his  staff, 
leaving  strict  orders  to  keep  the  road  clear; 
and  at  noon  the  troops  were  on  the  march 
again  for  Quatre  Bras,  which  was  the  fiery 
prelude  to  the  greatest  battle  fought  in  modern 
times. 

The  heat  was  so  intense  that  one  man  of 
the  95th  Rifles  went  mad,  and  fell  dead  in  the 
road ;  but  the  others  pushed  on,  and  were  soon 
afterwards  under  fire. 

If  you  take  a  map  of  Belgium,  placing  your 
finger  on  Brussels,  and  pass  it  down  the  great 
road  running  south,  you  will  find,  some  twelve 
miles  from  the  capital,  the  village  of  Mont  St. 
Jean  ;  a  little  beyond  which  place  a  cross- 
road from  Wavre  intersects  the  chaussie^  and 
at  that  point  move  your  finger  at  right  angles, 
right  and  left,  for  a  mile  or  so  each  way,  and 
you  have,  roughly,  the  English  position  on  the 
18th  June. 

Continuing  again,  still  southward,  you  will 
pass  La  Belle  Alliance  and  Genappe,  and  nine 
miles  from  the  cross-roads  before  Mont  St.  Jean 
is  Quatre  Bras. 

Rolling  ridges  of  waving  grain,  some  woods  in 
all  their  summer  beauty,  a  gabled  farmhouse, 
and  a  few  cottages  where  four  ways  meet — that 
is  one's  impression  of  Quatre  Bras,  which 
Ney  had  orders  to  take,  and  drive  out  Per- 
poncher's  Dutch  Belgians  posted  there  ;  but  we 
arrived  to  their  assistance,  corps  after  corps,  at 
intervals,  and  forming  up  in  line  and  square, 
repulsed  the  Cuirassiers  and  Lancers  who  charged 
thrtuigh  the  tall  rye. 

The  crops  were  so  high  that  the  gallant  French 
Vttvalry  had  to  resort  to  a  curious  device  in 
juti^^Uug  out  our  regiments.  A  horseman  would 
du.»h  forward,  find  out  the  position,  plant  a  lance 
ill  ihv  grtiund,  and  disappear ;  then,  in  a  few 
iiuuiiiMitJi,  guided  by  the  fluttering  pennon,  his 
voniiadoit  would  burst  upon  us— invisible  until 
w  It  hill  4  lew  horse-lengths. 

W.UviUui  has  put  Quatre  Bras  into  the  shade, 
bill  li'w  coiitlict!!  have  been  more  brilliant. 

Out  ('Olh  thanks  to  Orange,  who  interfered 
mill  il«  U»tiimtion  just  as  the  8th  Cuirassiers 
i4iiu»  ihiuuMli  the  com— lost  its  only  colour, 
l.4ki<ii  bv  TitH)pcr  Lami,  although  Volunteer 
i  Liikv  UHvivcil  twenty-three  wounds  and  lost 
\\w  UH»  i»l  rtn  ttnn  In  its  defence. 

\\w  i«*ilh**  other  colour  had  been  captured  at 
Uvi||vu  v»|«  /aHiin,ttnd  was  hung  in  the  Invalides. 


By  four  o'clock  the  44th  had  upward 
officers  and  200  men  killed  and  wounded. 

A  grey-headed  French  lancer  drove  h 
into  Ensign  Christie's  left  eye,  down  thro 
face,  piercing  his  tongue  and  entering  th 
but  in  that  shocking  condition  he  stil 
manfully  to  the  colour-pole,  until,  findir 
self  overpowered,  he  threw  the  coloui 
and  lay  upon  it,  and  some  privates 
regiment  closing  round  the  Frenchman 
him  out  of  his  saddle  on  their  bayonet  po 

The  92nd  Highlanders — the  old  Gonj 
Peninsular  fame — were  the  last  of  Pictoi 
to  reach  the  field,  and  were  formed  up  in 

"Ninety-second,  don't  fire  till  I  tell 
cried    Wellington,    as   a    mass    of   Cui 
charged  them  in  his  presence ;  and   th 
was  not  given  until  the  dashing  horsem< 
within  twenty  yards. 

A  little  later,  the  duke  said  again  : 
92nd,  you  must  charge  these  two  colu 
infantry "  ;  and  charge  they  did,  over  i 
driving  the  French  before  them,  but  tl 
loved  colonel,  Cameron,  received  a  death 
from  the  upper  windows  of  a  house. 

His  horse  turned  and  bolted  with  hii 
along  the  road,  until  he  came  to  his  i 
groom  holding  a  second  mount,  when,  si 
suddenly,  the  dying  man  was  pitched 
head  on  to  the  stone  causeway.  But  '. 
been  terribly  avenged  ;  for  the  kilted  Hi) 
men  burst  into  the  house  with  a  roar  a 
every  soul  inside  to  the  bayonet. 

"  Where  is  the  rest  of  the  regiment  ?  * 
Picton  in  the  evening.  Alas  1  upwards 
the  "  gay  Gordons  "  had  perished  in  the  i 

Through  the  broiling  heat  of  that  s 

day  our  infantry  stood  firm,  growing  s 

as  regiment   after  regiment   arrived,  an 

batteries  unlimbered  in  the  trampled  cor 

at  night   Ney  fell   back,  leaving  us  in 

sion  ;  our  cavalry  came  up,  jaded  by  the 

marches  ;  and  we  bivouacked  on  the  bat 

cooking  our  suppers    in   the  cuirasses 

slain. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Meanwhile,  Napoleon  had  beaten  Bli 
few  miles  away  at  Ligny,  but  had  negle 
most  un-Napoleonic  fashion,  to  follow 
advantage,  and  the  wily  old  hussar — ^1 
over  seventy-three — slipped  off  in  the  dj 
retreated  on  Wavre. 

When  Wellington  learned  this  next  m 
he  said  to  Captain  Bowles :  "  Old  Blud 
had  a good  licking,  and  has  gone  I 
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Wa\Te.    As  he  has  gone  back,  we  must  go  too. 

I  suppose  in  England  they  will  say  we  have  been 

licked.    I  can't  help  that."     So  back  we  went, 

along  the  Brussels  road,   our  cavalry  covering 

the  retreat     until    we    reached    the    stronger 

position  before  Mont  St,  Jean,  where  we  halted 

and  faced  abour,  and  glued   ourselves  on   the 

ndge  across  the  causeway  in   such   a  manner 

dot  all    the    magnificent    chivalry  of  France 

could  never  move  us. 

During  the  retreat  from  Quatre  Bras  on  the 

•  17th,  all  went  well  until  the  middle  of  the  day. 

The  wounded  had  been  collected  ;  the  columns 

filed  off  along  the  road  ;    one  of  the  regiments 

even  found  time  to  halt  and  flog  a  marauder  : 

when,  the   enemy's  cavalry  pressing  our   rear- 

guzrd  too  closely,  some  Horse  Artillery  guns 

opened  fire,  and  the  discharge  seemed  to  burst 

the  heavy  rainclouds. 

It  poured  down  in  torrents ;  roads  were  turned 
into  watercourses,  the  fields  and  hollows  be- 
came swamps  ;  we  had  a  smart  brush  with  some 
Lancers  at  Genappe,  where  our  7th  Hussars  and 
1st  Life  Guards  charged  several  times  ;  the  loth 
Hussars  had  also  occasion  to  dismount  some  men 
and  line  a  hedgerow  with  their  carbines ;  but 
the  main  feature  of  the  retreat  was  a  weary  tramp 
in  a  deluge  of  rain.  The  cavalry  had  their 
doaks,  it  is  true,  but  the  greatcoats  of  the  foot- 
soldiers  had  been  sent  back  to  England.  Soaked 
to  the  skin,  we  arrived  at  the  ridge  above  La 
Haye  Sainte,  and  prepared  to  pass  the  night 
without  covering  of  any  kind.  The  French 
advanced  almost  up  to  us,  and  Captain  Mercer 
ns giving  them  a  few  rounds  from  his  9-pounders 
vhen  a  man  in  a  shabby  old  drab  overcoat  and 
nisty  round  hat  strolled  towards  him  and  began 
a  conversation.  Mercer,  who  thought  him  one 
of  the  numerous  amateurs  with  whom  Brussels 
was  swarming,  answered  curtly  enough,  and  the 
stranger  went  away. 

That  shabby  man  was  General  Picton,  who 
fell  next  day  on  the  very  spot  where  he  received 
this  unmerited  snubbing.  He  fought  at  Quatre 
Bras  in  plain  clothes,  having  joined  the  army 
hurriedly  in  advance  of  his  baggage,  and  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  wore  the  same 
dress  at  Waterloo. 

Now  commenced  preparations  for  a  -dismal 
bivouac.  The  French  fell  back  and  did  not 
disturb  us  again,  they  too  suffering  from  the 
drenching  rain,  which  beat  with  a  melancholy 
hissing  on  the  cornfields,  the  clover,  the  potato 
patches  and  ploughed  land  which  formed  both 
positions. 


Some  of  our  officers  found  shelter  in  neigh- 
bouring cottages  ;  Lord  Uxbridge,  afterwards 
Marquis  of  Anglesey,  crept  into  a  piggery  and 
sipped  tea  with  Waymouth  of  the  2nd  Life 
Guards ;  but  most  of  them  cowered  with  their 
men  round  wretched  fires  which  here  and  there 
were  coaxed  into  burning. 

One  of  Mercer's  lieutenants  had  an  umbrella, 
which  had  caused  much  merriment  during  the 
march,  but  he  and  his  captain  found  it  a  haven 
of  refuge  under  the  lee  of  a  hedge  that  night. 

The  cavalry  stood  to  their  horses,  cloaked, 
wijh  one  flap  over  the  saddle  ;  some  few  were 
lucky  enough  to  get  a  bundle  of  straw  or  pea- 
sticks  to  sit  down  upon,  and  all  looked  anxiously 
for  the  dawn — fated  to  prove  the  last  to  thousands 
of  them.  With  morning  the  rain  gradually 
declined  to  a  drizzle,  which  finally  ceased  ;  fires 
sprang  up,  arms  were  cleaned,  and  a  buzz  of 
voices  rose  along  the  line  as  tall  Lifeguardsmen 
went  down  behind  La  Haye  Sainte  to  dig 
potatoes,  where,  a  few  hours  later,  they  were 
charging  knee  to  knee,  and  every  one  made 
shift  to  get  what  he  could — with  most  it  was 
only  a  hard  biscuit — and  to  dry  himself,  which 
was  a  still  more  difficult  matter. 

Wet  to  the  skin,  splashed  from  head  to  foot 
in  mud  and  mire,  cold,  shivering,  unshaven 
(the  foundation  laid  of  acute  rheumatism,  to 
which  a  pension  oi  Jive  pence  a  day,  in  some  cases 
ten  pence,  was  applied  by  a  grateful  country, 
to  its  indelible  disgrace),  such  was  the  condition 
of  those  brave  hearts  who  were  about  to  make 
the  name  of  "  Waterloo-man  "  a  household  word 
for  all  the  ages. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Brussels  road  runs  across  a  shallow  valley, 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  width,  all  green  and 
golden  with  the  ripening  grain,  dipping  sharply 
into  it  by  the  white- walled,  blue- roofed  farm- 
stead of  La  Haye  Sainte,  and  rising  gently  out 
again  at  the  cabaret  of  La  Belle  Alliance  on  its 
way  to  the  frontier  beyond  Charleroi. 

The  valley  is  bounded  by  two  ridges :  on  the 
northern  one  along  the  cross  road  which  runs 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  position,  our 
army  was  posted  in  the  form  of  a  thin  crescent ; 
on  the  southern  ridge  and  the  slopes  leading 
down  into  the  valley  the  French  forces  were 
afterwards  distributed,  also,  to  some  extent,  in 
crescent  shape. 

These  crescents  had  their  tips  advanced 
towards  each  other,  and  enclosed  in  the  oval 
thus  formed  were  two  important  strongholds — 
La  Haye  Sainte,  in  advance  of  our  left  centre, 
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au  "i  I  i»Mig.' LI rnont,  some  distance 
of  our  right  wing  ;  while  away  to  the 
e  left,  the  white  buildings  of  P^ipelotte 
concealed  Ter  La  H.iyc  farm  and  the 
hamlet  of  Smohain,  the  end  of  our 
'       '    II. 

vliich  1  lijve   mentioned   as 
ikmg  our  position,  and   which  was   the 


a  garden  laid  out  in  the  French  style,  and  a 
smaller  garden  full  of  currant  bushes ;  bams 
and  quaint  outbuildings  clustering  round  the 
chateau,  a  brick  wall  about  the  height  of  a  tall 
man»  built  on  lower  courses  of  grey  stone, 
enclosing  the  garden,  and  at  the  east  end  of  it 
a  large  open  orchard  ;  from  the  north-west 
corner,  an  avenue  of  ancient  poplars  winding 


Y 
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'  Minken  road  of  Chain,"  runs  in  some 

recu  banks,  at  others  on  the  le\'el  ;  it 

V      ntrejikc  most  Belgian  roads, 

.3,  terrible  to  traverse  for  any 

idulatcs  gently,  as  the  ridge 

i  it  joins  the  Nivelle  chauxsee 

I  Hnuitoomont.   Hougoumont,  surrounded 
'  s,  lies  in  a  hollow  in 
halfway  between  it 
I  enemy  s  line.     A  Flemish  chiteau  with 


into  the  Nivelle  road  with  an  abattis  of  tree 
trunks  there,  held  by  a  company  of  the  51st 
Light  Infantr\'  ;  between  the  south  wall  and 
the  French,  a  beech  wood,  through  which  one 
could  see  the  com-clad  slopes  beyond  :  and  that 
was  Hougoumont  on  the  day  of  the  battle. 

The  beech  wood  has  been  cut  down,  the 
upplc-trecs  are  sparse  and  scanty  now,  the 
chateau  was  burned  by  the  French  shells,  and 
the  garden  is  a  grassy  paddock  ;  but  the  rest 
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remains,  loopholed  and  pockmarked  with  balls, 
a  monument  to  the  gallantry  of  two  brave 
nations.  The  light  companies  of  the  Foot 
Guards  occupied  it  on  the  17th,  and  all  night 
long  they  were  busy,  boring  walls,  barricading 
the  gateways  and  erecting  platforms  from  which 
to  pour  their  fire. 

On  the  high  ground  behind  Hougoumont  on 
our  side  the  2nd  Brigade  of  British  Guards  was 
posted,  having  Maitland^s  Guards  on  its  left  ; 
beyond  Maitland  was  Alten's  Infantry  and 
Kielmansegge's  Hanoverians,  flanked  in  their 
turn  by  the  gallant  King's  German  Legion,  in 
the  pay  of  England,  whose  left  rested  on  the 
Brussels  chaussie^  behind  La  Haye  Sainte.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  chaussie  was  Kempt,  then 
Pack's  Highlanders,  the  Royal  Scots,  and  44th 
Regiment,  some  more  Hanoverians,  under  Best, 
the  5th  Hanoverians  of  Vincke,  Vandeleur's  Light 
Dragoons,  and  Vivian's  Hussar  Brigade. 

The  2nd  Rifles  of  the  German  Legion  held 
La  Haye  Sainte,  three  companies  of  our  95th 
occupying  a  knoll  and  sandpit  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road,  and  Papelotte  was  garrisoned  by 
Dutch  Belgians,  who  behaved  with  the  greatest 
gallantry. 

Along  the  front  of  this,  our  first  fighting  line, 
the  artillery  was  posted  at  intervals,  and  suflScient 
justice  has  not  been  done  to  the  brave  gunners, 
the  duke  always  being  unfairly  severe  on  that 
arm  of  the  service.  Our  heavy  cavalry  stood, 
in  hollows  behind  the  line,  right  and  left  or 
the  great  road  in  front  of  the  farm  of  Mont 
St.  Jean,  already  fiill  of  the  Quatre  Bras 
wounded.  Other  troops  were  in  reserve  out  of 
sight  of  the  enemy,  behind  our  ridge,  ready  to 
advance  and  fill  up  any  gaps,  and  we  had  a 
strong  force  in  and  about  Braine  I'AUeud,  two 
miles  to  our  right,  in  case  the  French  should 
try  to  turn  us  there. 

Crops,  as  at  Quatre  Bras,  covered  the  valley 
and  ridges,  and  the  whole  plain  undulated  in 
every  direction.  The  battlefield  to-day  is  full 
of  surprises.  Sudden  dips  occur  where  the 
land  seems  flat  from  a  little  distance  ;  tongues 
of  ground  and  barley-covered  hillocks  rise  un- 
expectedly as  you  approach  them  ;  and  it  is 
possible  to  lose  sight  of  the  entire  field  by  a 
few  yards  of  walking  in  some  directions  ;  so  that, 
flat  as  Belgium  is  generally  considered,  it  is 
not  astonishing  that  the  survivors  of  Waterloo 
could  only  speak  to  events  in  their  own 
immediate  vicinity. 


Between  nine  and  ten  there  was  loud 
ing,  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  rode  aloi 
line  with  his  Staff.  He  wore  a  blue  frocl 
white  cravat,  and  buckskin  breeches,  wi 
selled  Hessian  boots ;  a  short  blue  doa 
a  white  lining,  and  a  low  cocked  hat  wi 
British  black  cockade,  and  three  smaller  c 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Netherlands.  ] 
mounted  on  his  favourite  chestnut,  Copec 
a  grandson  of  Eclipse^  and  carried  : 
field-telescope  drawn  out  for  use. 

At  nine  o'clock  there  was  a  movement 
opposite  side  of  the  valley  ;  columns  deb 
into  the  fields  right  and  left  of  the  ckauu 
took  up  their  positions  as  orderly  as  i 
parade  ;  glittering  files  of  armoured  Cui 
trotted  through  the  com,  and  formed  behj 
infantry,  lance-pennons  fluttered  on  eacl 
and  by  half-past  ten  61,000  French  soldie 
drawn  up  in  battle  array,  their  right  o 
Papelotte,  their  centre  at  La  Belle  A 
their  left  wing  somewhat  beyond  Hougou 

The  two  greatest  living  commander 
about  to  measure  swords  for  the  iirst  an 
time  ;  and  as  Napoleon  galloped  along  fa 
the  music  of  the  French  bands  was  dii 
heard  ;  helmets  and  weapons  were  brandii 
the  air,  and  a  shout  of  "  Vive  I'Empereur ! ' 
across  the  field. 

Blue-coated  infantry  formed  their  first 
with  batteries  of  brass  cannon  dotted  he 
there;  behind  stood  the  heavy  cavalry  wit 
guns,  supported,  on  their  right,  by  the  ga 
horse  of  the  Guard,  on  the  left  by  the 
cavalry  of  the  Imperial  cohort,  and  in 
the  centre  about  the  farm  of  Rossommc 
the  invincible  infantry  of  the  Guard,  th 
renowned  body  of  warriors  in  Europe. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Napoleon  was  unwell. 

At  two  in  the  morning  he  had  oeen 
noitring,  and  his  horses  were  ordered  for 
at  ten  he  still  sat  in  an  upper  room  in  an  a 
of  bodily  and  mental  suffering. 

A  little  later  he  came  down  the  steep 
and  as  his  page,  Gudin,  was  helping  hi 
the   saddle   he  lifted    the  Imperial   elbc 
suddenly,  and   Napoleon   pitched   over  « 
off'side,  nearly  coming  to  the  ground. 

"  Allez^'  he  hissed,  '*  a  tous  Us  diabUs. 
away  he  started  in  a  great  rage. 

The  page  stood  watching  the  coriig 
tearful  eyes,  but  when  it  had  gone  s6m 
dred  yards  the  ranks  of  the  Staff"  openc 
Napoleon  came  riding  back  alone. 


With  one  hand  placed  tenderly  on  the  lad's 
shoulder  he  said,  ver>'  softly,  "  My  child,  when 
pu  assist  a  man  of  my  girth  to  mount,  it  is 
ncct5sar\'  to  proceed  more  carefully."  Yet  it 
iras  of  this  man  that  Wellington  could  say,  in 
ifter  years,  ''  The  fellow  was  no  gentleman  "  ! 

The  page  became  a  general,  and  fell  in  a  sortie 

fructt  Paris  during  the  Franco-Pnissian  war. 
«  •  •  »  * 

There  was  a  lull  before  the  storm,  and  the 
duke  went  to  have  a  final  look  at  Hougoumont, 
where,  in  addition  to  the  Guards,  he  had  posted, 
ia    the      woods    and 
grouads,    some     Nas- 
mers,      Hanoverians, 
and  Luneberg  riflemen. 
These         foreigners 
were  dissati sfi ed  at  t heir 
position,  and    as  Wel- 
hi^lon       rode       away 
intra/     bullets     came 
;<^    afUr    him  ! 
can    they    ex- 
pect me  to  win  a  battle 
with  troops  like  tho<^e  ?  " 
•a*  his  only  comment, 
ut     half-past 
__i  came  the  First 
Attack  \ 

One    booming    can- 

loa   echoed    dully  in 

Ac     misty      Sabbath 

ikniifig,   and  a  cloud 

oUirk-blue  skirmishers 

■rward      against 

•umont,       firing 

briskly  into  the  wood. 

Puffs  of  white  smoke 

issued  from  the  trees  ;   here  and  there  a  blue- 

cwt  turned  a  somersault  and  lay  still  ;  but  the 

doud  increased,  and  a  loud  rattle  of  musketry 

was  kept  up  on  both  sides,  which   lasted,  with 

ihorl  inter\als,  the  whole  day. 

Our  men  fell  back  upon  the  buildings  through 
ihc  open  beech-trees,  and  in  twenty  minutes  the 
French  supporting  columns  were  pouring  up  the 
hill  towards  the  chateau  grounds. 

Cleeve's  German  batter^'  opened  on  them, 
md  his  6rst  shot  kilted  seventeen  men,  the  guns 
checking  the  advance  and  sending  the  column, 
broken  and  bleeding,  down  the  ridge  again - 

Our  batteries  on  the  right  now  began  ;  the 
French  artiJlery^  replied  ;  Kellcrmann's  horse 
latteries  joined  in,  and  the  infernal  concert  was 
in  full  blast. 


(Frmt  t)u  P^mtingby  SirM.  A,  SAtt,  P.R.A) 


The  green  Lunebergers  and  the  yellow  knap- 
sacks of  the  Hanoverians  came  helter-skelter 
back  across  the  orchard,  but  the  Foot  Guards 
went  forward  at  a  run  and  drove  the  enemy 
off. 

Bull's  howitzers  sent  a  shower  of  f^-inch  shells 
over  the  chateau  into  the  wood,  and  as  often  as 
the  death-dealing  globes  fell  crashing  through 
the  branches,  so  often  did  the  enemy  retire  in 
confusion,  until  Jerome  Bonaparte,  ex-king  of 
Westphalia,  who  was  in  command  at  Hougou- 
mont, brought  up   Foy's   Division  to  help   the 

attack. 

Bravely  led  by  their 
officers,  the  tall  shakoes 
and  square  white  coat- 
facings  of  the  line  regi- 
ments, the  dark-blue 
and  black  gaiters  of  the 
light  infantry-,  pressed 
through  the  wood 
until  they  reached  a 
stiff  quickset  hedge, 
separated  by  a  thin  strip 
of  apple  orchard  from 
the  long  south  wall, 
over  which  peeped  tho 
head  -  gear  of  our 
Guardsmen,  and  in  the 
confusion  of  smoke  and 
skirmish  the  bright-red 
brickwork  was  mis- 
taken for  a  line  of 
British — you  can  see 
to  -  day  where  the 
French  balls  crumbled 
that  barrier.  But  soon 
discovering  their  error, 
the  brave  fellows  struggled  through  the  hedge 
and  rushed  forward. 

A  line  of  loopholes  perforated  the  wall  about 
three  feet  from  the  ground,  crossed  bayonets 
protruded  viciously  from  the  openings,  and  a 
hail  of  bullets  poured  forth  with  such  ghastly 
efTect  that  in  half-an-hour  there  were  fifteen 
hundred  of  God's  creatures  dead  and  dying  on 
the  green  grass  in  the  orchard,  and  still  the 
others  came  on. 

Some  got  as  far  as  the  loopholes,  and  seized 
the  bayonets  ;  others  struck  with  their  gunbutts 
at  the  men,  who,  on  platforms  behind  the  wall, 
fired  down  over  the  top,  piling  up  the  dead  in 
dreadful  heaps — privates  and  officers,  conscripts 
and  veterans. 

From  time  to  time  our  Foot  Guards  charged 
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THK   FARM   OF   HOUGOUMONT. 


over  the  large  orchard  at  the  east  end  of  the 
enclosed  garden,  and  also  at  the  south-west  angle 
of  the  farm  huildings,  where  a  haystack  helped 
to  cover  them  until  the  French  burned  it ;  and 
this  repulse  and  attack  went  on,  time  and  again, 
until  the  evening,  the  enemy  gaining  no  advan- 
tage but  the  beechwood  for  all  their  desperate 
valour. 

The  rcit  of  our  line  had  remained  passive 
listeners  to  the  firing,  except  for  a  little  skir- 
mishing here  and  there,  but  a  hurricane  was 
brewing  and  about  to  burst  against  our  left  and 

centre. 

»  •  •  ■  * 

La  Have  Sainte  was  a  farm,  lying  like  Hougou- 
mont  in  a  hollnw  ;  it  was  on  the  Brussels  road, 
and  was  built  with  barn  and  stabling  round  three 
sides  of  an  oblong  yard,  the  fourth  side  being  a 
high  white  wall,  with  a  gate  and  a  piggery 
alongside  the  roadwav. 

Towards  the  French  position  stretched  a  long 
orchard,  a  small  garden  lay  behind  the  house, 
and  a  large  double  door  opened  from  the  yard 
into  the  fields  on  the  Hougoumont  side,  half 
of  which  door  had  buen  burned  for  bivouac 
fires  the  night  previous.  The  Jnd  Rifles  of  the 
German  Legion,  dressed  like  our  own  in  green 
with  slate-coloured  pantaloons,  held  the  post, 
and  held  it  like  the  heroes  of  old,  three 
companies  in  the  orchard,  two  in  the  building, 
and  one  in  the  garden.  Major  Raring,  who  had 
two  horses  shot  under  him,  being  in  command. 


The  post  was  not  as  strong  as  HougognoM^ 
all  the  pioneers  having  been  sent  to  forti^the 
latter  place,  and  the  *'  Green  Germans "  bd 
a  ver\'  insufficient  supply  of  ammunitioD ; 
Wellington  afterwards  admitting  that  he  had 
neglected  to  make  the  most  of  the  position  there 

At  1-30  p.m.  Marshal  Ney  had  gathered 
seventy-four  guns,  mostly  1 2-pounders,  on  \ 
ridge  verj-  near  to  La  Haye  Sainte  on  tb 
French  n'j^/it  of  the  road,  and  this  was  knoin 
as  the  "  Great  Batter>'." 

Behind  the  guns  the  whole  of  D'Erlon's  Corps 
together  with  Bachelu's  Division,  was  massed 
in  columns  for  the  attack  twenty  regiments 
Bachelu  being  in  reserve.  Nej'  sent  to  thi 
Emperor  to  tell  him  all  was  ready,  and  witl 
an  appalling  cannonade  on  our  left  and  centre 
they  commenced  the  Skcoxe)  Attack. 

When  the  smoke  which  hung  about  the  guB 
had  drifted  slowly  away  across  the  slopes  « 
could  see  four  massive  columns,  led  by  thi 
brave  Ney,  pouring  steadily  forward  straighl 
for  our  ridge. 

The  firing  became  general  as  we  opened  « 
the  advance  ;  men  had  to  shout  to  be  audibfa 
to  their  neighbours  ;  long  lanes  were  ploughei 
through  Picton's  Division,  and  the  balls  wefl 
tearing  through  our  cavalrj'  in  reserve,  manyo 
them  striking  the  hospital  farm,  and  some  evtf 
travelling  into  the  village  be^'ond. 

Bylandt's  Dutch  Belgians,  posted  in  front  « 
the  cross-road,  forgot  their  gallantry  at  Quatr 
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fhenng  l»i»  doctors  of  the  95th,  who 
themselves  beneath  it. 
:4,00c  men  advanced,  with  loud  cries 
;  of  drums,  in  four  masses  : 
i^^rcJotte,  Alix  and  Marcognet 
_  Ccxnpc  and    Pack,   Dorudot  upon 
Rifles  bi  La  Haye  Saintc.  the  shock 


the  smell  01  trampled  com  mingling  with 
the  powder  smoke  as  the  Great  Batten*  ceased 
firing  lest  it  should  kill  its  comrades,  and 
with  shouts  of  "Vive  rEmpereur!"  the  two 
columns  hurled  themselves  against  the  steel 
barrier  of  bayonets  on  tlie  hedgc-Uucd  bank 
above  them. 


K^r-a 
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Hand  to  hand,  no  quarter  asked  or  given, 
veteran  and  conscript  came  on  yelling  like  mad, 
Picton's  Division  meeting  them  in  line. 

Some  of  Marcognet's  fellows  crossed  the  Wavre 
road  and  blazed  into  the  92nd  ;  but  our  men 
advanced,  after  a  withering  volley,  and,  jumping 
into  the  cross-road,  went  at  them  with  a  will. 
Cameron  Highlanders,  32nd  and  28th,  Scots 
Royals,  and  Black  Watch,  Gordons  and  44th, 
with  colours  waving  and  courage  high,  over  the 
causeway  they  rushed,  into  the  wheat  and  barley. 

"  Charge,  charge !  Hurrah  !  "  cried  Picton,  his 
little  black  eyes  sparkling,  his  florid  complexion 
redder  with  excitement — a  ball  struck  his  right 
temple,  he  fell  dead  from  his  horse,  and  his  men 
passed  over  him  driving  the  foe  down  hill. 

A  mounted  French  officer  had  his  horse  shot, 
and  getting  to  his  feet  seized  the  regimental 
colour  of  the  32nd,  which  was  nearly  new. 
Belcher,  who  carried  it,  grasped  the  silk  and  the 
Frenchman  groped  for  his  sabre  hilt,  but  Colour- 
sergeant  Switzer  thrust  a  pike  at  his  breast. 
"  Save  the  brave  fellow ! "  was  the  cr)-,  but  it 
came  too  late  ;  a  private,  named  Lac}-,  fired 
point  blank  into  him,  and  he  fell  lifeless. 

Ney  stood  in  the  road  beyond  La  Haye 
Sainte  watching  Donzelot's  attack  on  the  farm, 
where  the  "  Green  Germans"  were  forced,  after 
a  struggle,  out  of  the  long  orchard  into  the 
buildings,  and  simultaneously  a  mass  of  Cuiras- 
siers tore  past  the  Hougoumont  side  and  rode 
at  the  ridge. 

Our  Household  Cavalrj'  and  Ponsonby's 
Heavies  had  walked  on  foot  to  the  height  ovef- 
looking  the  struggle  ;  the  trumpets  rang  out 
"Mount,"  and  swinging  into  their  saddles 
they  swooped  down  into  the  thick  of  it.  With 
a  clatter  across  the  causeway,  and  the  muffled 
thunder  of  hoofs  on  the  ground  beyond  it,  the 
scarlet -coated  Life  Guards,  wearing  no  armour 
then,  and  mounted  on  black  horses,  dashed  past 
the  Wellington  tree  into  the  potato  field,  with 
the  Blues  and  King's  Dragoon  Guards,  swinging, 
slashing,  stirrup  to  stirrup,  to  meet  Kellermann's 
troopers  and  Orcloner's  Cuirassiers.  There  was 
the  snort  of  eager  horses,  the  creaking  of  leather, 
the  clash  of  sword  on  steel  cuirass,  the  yell  of 
passion  and  the  scream  of  agony  ;  a  seething 
mass  of  fighting-men  and  steeds,  glinting  and 
gleaming,  swaying  this  way  and  that  way,  but 
always  onward,  jostling  down  the  hill. 

The  1st  Lifes  got  jammed  in  the  road  beyond 
the  farm  with  a  body  ot  Cuirassiers,  on  the  spot 
where  Ney  had  just  before  been  standing,  volti- 
geurs  firing  into  them,  on  friend  and  foe  alike  ! 


Their  Colonel,  Ferrier,  led  eleven  charges^ 
although  badly  wounded  by  sabre  and  lance. 

The  King's  Dragoons  jumped  their  horses 
over  a  barrier  of  trees  which  our  Rifles  had  built 
across  the  causeway  and  went  thundering  along 
that  way,  while  the  Blues  were  reaping  a  harvest 
of  glory  in  another  direction,  and  the  2nd  Life 
Guards  charged  to  the  left  for  a  great  distance 
beyond  the  sandpit  alongside  the  farm,  where 
Corporal  Shaw  met  his  fate  after  slaying  nine 
of  the  enemy  single-handed. 

After  the  battle  men  remembered  this  mighty 
swordsman,  and  told  in  solemn  voices  his  deeds 
of  derring-do.  One  cuirassier  sat,  out  of  the 
milde^  coolly  loading  his  carbine  and  picking  off 
our  troopers,  and  it  is  believed  he  gave  Shaw 
his  mortal  hurt. 

A  survivor  narrated  how,  exhausted  at  night- 
fall, he  had  lain  down  on  a  dung-heap,  when 
Shaw  crawled  beside  him,  bleeding  from  many 
wounds.  In  the  morning  the  life-guardsman 
was  still  there,  his  head  resting  on  his  arm  as  if 
asleep,  but  it  was  the  sleep  which  knows  no 
waking. 

Ponsonby's  Union  Brigade  was  meanwhile 
making  its  immortal  onslaught,  more  towards 
Papelotte,  the  ground  they  went  over  being 
billowy,  and  the  troops  before  them  infantry  of 
the  line. 

The  Royals  gave  a  ringing  cheer  ;  "  Scotland 
for  ever ! "  was  the  war-cry  of  the  Greys  ;  and 
the  Inniskillings  went  in  with  an  Irish  howl. 

As  they  passed  the  92nd,  many  of  the  High- 
landers caught  hold  of  their  stirrup-leathers  and 
charged  down  with  them ;  the  very  ground 
seemed  trembling  under  the  iron  hoofe  ;  Mar- 
cognet  and  Alix  were  broken  and  trampled,  and 
in  three  minutes  more  than  2,000  prisoners 
were  wending  their  disconsolate  way  to  the  rear. 

"  Those  beautiful  grey  horses  !  "  said  Napoleon, 
as  he  watched  the  charge. 

Did  he  see  that  struggle  round  the  Eagle  of 
his  45th,  I  wonder — that  famous  "  Battle  for  the 
Standard  "  which  Ansdell  has  painted  so  well  ? 

What  says  Sergeant  Ewart,  the  hero  of  the 
incident  ?  "It  was  in  the  charge  I  took  the 
Eagle  from  the  enemy.  He  and  I  had  a  hard 
contest  for  it.  He  made  a  thrust  at  my  groin  ; 
I  parried  it  off,  and  cut  him  down  through  the 
head.  After  this  a  lancer  came  at  me  ;  I  threw 
the  lance  off  by  my  right  side,  and  cut  him 
through  the  chin  and  upwards  through  the 
teeth.  Next  a  foot-soldier  fired  at  me,  and  then 
charged  me  with  his  bayonet,  which  I  also  had 
the  good  luck  to  parry,  and  then  I  cut  him 
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down   through    the   head.      Thus    ended    the 

contest." 
Captain  Clarke  and  Corporal    Styles,  of  the 

Royals,  took  an  Eagle  from  the  105th  between 

than— a    glorious    gilded    thing,    embroidered 

with  the  names  of  Jena,  Eylau,  Eckmiihl,  Essling, 

and  Wagram — the  gallant  captain  losing  the  tip 

of  his  nose  in  the  struggle. 
A  man   of  the   Inniskillings  named  Penfold 

danned  to  have  taken  that  colour  ;  but  his  story 
M  vague,  and  I  incline  to  think  that  a  blue  silk 
camp -colour  of  the  105th,  now  at  Abbotsford, 
was  the  one  that  Penfold  seized  and  afterwards 
lost  in  the  fray. 

Sir  William  Ponsonby  led  the  charge  on  a 
restive  bay  hack,  and  was  killed  ;  while  some  of 
the  Grej's  got  as  far  as  the  Great  Batterj ,  dis- 
abling many  of  the  guns,  and  getting  slain  in 
the  end. 

Part  of  the  28th  lost  its  head,  and  charged  with 
the  brigade  ;  Lieutenant  Deares  of  that  regiment 
hong  taken  prisoner,  stripped  of  his  clothes, 
rgoining  at  night  in  nothing  but  shirt  and 
trousers. 

Tathwell,  of  the  Blues,  tore  off  a:  colour,  but 
his  horse  was  shot  and  he  lost  it ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  two  brigades  rode  along  the 
battery  until  heavy  bodies  of  Cuirassiers  and 
Lancers  came  to  drive  them  back. 

Vandeleur  charged  to  their  relief  with  his 
light  Dragoons — the  12th  with  bright  yellow 
hncer  facings,  the  i6th  with  scarlet,  the  buff 
nth  remaining  in  reserve. 

"Squadrons,  right  half- wheel !  Charge  !  "  and 
the  sabres  of  our  light  horsemen  were  soon  busy 
■the  valley  below.  The  ground  was  very  soft,  for 
a  month  after  the  battle  some  of  the  holes  made 
bf  horses'  feet  were  measured,  and  found  to  be 
agkteen  inches  deep,  and  in  speaking  of  artillery 
movements  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  guns 
were  at  times  up  to  the  axle  in  clay. 

The  heavy  cavalry  regained  our  position  ;  but 
80  much  had  they  suffered  that,  later  in  the  day, 
when  they  were  drawn  up  in  lire  to  show  a  bold 
front,  there  were  only  fifty  of  them  ;  Somerset, 
who  led  the  "  Households,"  losing  his  hat,  and 
wearing  the  helmet  of  a  life-guardsman,  with 
its  red  and  blue  worsted  crest,  until  nightfall. 

The  attack  had  failed,  and  there  was  a  long 
pause,  broken  only  by  the  firing  at  Hougoumont 
and  some  feeble  attempts  on  La  Haye  Sainte  ; 
but  it  was  now  the  turn  of  our  troops  in  the 
centre,  from  the  chaussee  to  the  back  of  the 
cfajiteau  ;  and  a  terrible  time  they  had  ! 

A  renewal  of  the  cannonade — a  forming   of 


our  regiments  into  squares  and  oblongs — ^and 
then  the  grandest  cavalry  affair  in  history,  as 
forty  squadrons  of  Cuirassiers  and  Dragoons 
crossed  from  the  French  right  in  beautiful  order, 
wheeled  up  until  they  almost  filled  the  space 
from  Hougoumont  to  La  Haye  Sainte,  and,  about 
four  o'clock,  put  spurs  to  their  horses  and  began 
the  Third  Attack  ! 

A  forest  of  sword-blades,  an  undulating  sea  of 
helmets,  a  roar  of  mighty  shouting  as  they  came 
through  the  yet  untrampled  grain. 

Wave  after  wave,  far  as  the  eye  could  scan, 
now  glinting  with  thousands  of  bright  points 
as  the  sullen  sun  shone  for  a  moment  upon 
them,  now  grey  and  sombre  as  the  clouds  closed 
together  again.  Nearer  !  nearer  !  nearer  !  Men 
clutched  their  muskets  tighter  and  breathed 
hard  ;  gunners  rammed  home  and  hastened  to 
re-load  before  the  smoke  had  drifted  from  the 
cannon. 

Suddenly  they  left  their  guns,  and  ran  to  the 
infantry  for  protection  as  the  sea  burst  upon  us, 
and  our  ridge  became  alive  with  furious  horse- 
men, surging  and  foaming  round  and  round  the 
squares.  There  were  many  who  thought  that  all 
was  over,  but  the  little  clumps  of  scarlet  fringed 
with  steel  were  impenetrable. 

In  vain  the  moustached  troopers  cut  desper- 
ately at  the  bayonets  ;  in  vain  they  rode  up  and 
fired  their  pistols  into  the  faces  of  our  lads.  For 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  they  expended  their 
strength  in  a  hopeless  task  ;  and  when  our  fresh 
cavalry  from  Dornberg's  and  Grant's  Brigades 
charged  them,  they  went  down  the  slope  again, 
leaving  the  ground  dotted  with  dead  and  dying. 
A  moment's  respite  to  re-form  in  the  hollows 
below,  and  back  they  came  once  more,  in  the 
face  of  a  fearful  fire  from  our  artillery,  whose 
guns  were  double-shotted — some  loaded  with 
scattering  grape  and  canister.  Lanes,  sickening 
to  behold,  were  torn  through  the  squadrons  ; 
but  Milhaud's  men  were  not  to  be  daunted,  and 
the  same  strange  scene  was  repeated  many  times. 
A  small  body  of  Cuirassiers  that  had  surren- 
dered was  being  escorted  to  the  rear  by  a  weak 
party  of  the  7th  Hussars,  when  they  made  a  bold 
dash  for  liberty  along  the  Nivelle  road,  stamped- 
ing, ventre  A  terre^  until  they  reached  the  abattis 
at  the  end  of  the  Hougoumont  avenue. 

Here  they  met  Ross's  company  of  the  51st, 
who  killed  eight  men  and  twelve  horses,  the 
rest — about  sixty — surrendering  again. 

One  artilleryman  was  seen  under  his  gun, 
dodging  a  French  trooper,  who  tried  to  reach 
him  with  his  long  sword. 
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After  some  moments  the  cuirassier's  horse 
was  shot,  and  the  gunner,  sallying  out,  hit  him 
over  the  head  with  his  rammer,  and  packed  him 
off  to  the  rear  with  a  parting  kick. 

The     ridge    was    once     more    cleared,    and 
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was  constant  firing  still  at  Hougoumont , 
Haye  Sainte,  when  the  trumpets  sounde 
and  with  seventy-sct'cn  squadrons,  includ 
cavalry  of  the  Guard,  France   returned! 
charge.     Ever^-  arm  of  tJie  mounted  ser^ 

represcntc 
attack,  the 
And    brillia 
the    uniffr 
fling     dc 
Cambinic 
coated. 
oiir;i--^t^>  al 
t  rested      111 

Lancers,  Dff 
and    Cha 
green,  wi 
tif  every  h^ 
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nitFlNrg   OF   I  A    HAYK  SAINTE  BY   TUR  GERMAN 

i.ioio:«  (/.  66), 

Mercer's  batter\-  brought  into  the  front  line.  The 
|Wholc  field  was  now  littered  with  corpses  and 
coutrements.  Gaily-dressed  trumpeters,  and 
"officers  on  whose  breasts  hung  crosses  of  the 
L^on  of  Honour,  lay  bleeding  in  the  barley 
among  hundreds  of  dead  and  wounded  horses. 
Here  a  lancer  in  green  and  light  blue,  tliere  a 
heap  of  cuirassiers  of  the  ist  Kegiment,  mown 
down  by  grape  shot;  yonder  a  chfnstur-a-chn'al, 
propped  against  his  charger,  while  swords  and 
cuirasses  were  almost  as  numerous  as  the  »talks 
of  corn. 

All  the  slope  was  torn   am!   trampled  ;  flics 
were  btisy  in  the  now  loathsome  hollows  ;  there 


Guard,    clad     in     scarlet      jBr 
from   head   to    heel,  and 
Napoleon's  own  favourite 
Chasscurs-d-chrt>ai^  with   hussar 
pelisses,   richly   braided  ^nth  orange 
bearskinncd  Horse  Gr en atliers,  with  whf 
to  their  blue  coats;    the  C 
s<:>mbre  looking;    the  high  :.  ..kc 

Hussars — it  was  as  though  a  flower  j 
its  summer  dress  were  moving  at  a 
upon  us,  heralded  by  the  thunder  o^ 
the  batteries  behind  it.  " 
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When  the  thunder  stopped,  which  it  always  did 
as  the  leading  files  reached  the  crest  of  the  ridge, 
our  men  could  hear  in  the  momentary  intervals  of 
their  own  firing  the  jingling  of  bits  and  scabbards, 
aod  the  heavy  breathing  of  the  horses.     Mounted 
skinnishers  came  close  to  the  batteries  and  com- 
menced firing  at  the  gunners,  who  were  literally 
dripping  with  perspiration  from  the  exertions 
tbcy  made.     One  fellow  took  several  pot-shots 
at  Captain  Mercer,  who  was  coolly  walking  his 
boise  backwards  and  forwards  along  a  bank  to 
set  an  example  to  his  men.     He   missed   each 
time,  and  grinned  grimly  as  he  reloaded,  but  as 
the  head  of  the 
squadrons  closed 
op  the  skirmish- 
ers vanished  and 
were     succeeded 
by  the  rush  which 
threatened  death 
to  every  soul  on 
theplateau.  Wel- 
la^gton's     orders 
were    to     retire 
into  the  squares 
and    leave     the 
batteries,         but 
Mercer's        men 
stuck    to     their 
guns,     repulsing 
three  charges  of 
the  Horse  Grena- 
&rs,  and  dealing 
svh      slaughter 
tbatthe  position 

rf  "G  Troop "  was  known  next  day  by  the 
oormous  heap  of  slain  lying  before  it,  visible 
from  a  considerable  distance. 

The  carnage  on  the  slope  was  shocking — the 
oldest  soldiers  had  seen  nothing  like  it :  men 
and  horses  lay  piled  one  on  another,  five  and  six 
in  a  heap,  every  fresh  discharge  adding  to  the 
ghastly  pyramid.  The  ist  Cuirassiers  numbered 
300  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  its  ranks — it 
lost  117,  including  two  lieutenants  and  the  brave 
Captain  Poinsot,  page  to  the  Emperor  in  1807, 
wounded  at  Moscow  and  Brienne.  One  officer, 
iinding  the  fire  from  a  particular  gun  playing 
havoc  with  his  men,  rode  straight  at  it  and  was 
blown  to  atoms. 

The  horses  during  the  battle  suffered  cruelly, 
and  some  of  the  details  are  heartrending  :  the 
charger  of  a  very  stout  officer  with  the  Duke's 
«taff,  probably  Miiffling,  was  seen  to  rear  for 
some  time  without  the  rider  being  able  to  bring 
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it  down — its  front  legs  had  been  both  shot  off. 
Another  trooper's  horse  was  seen  next  morning 
sitting  on  its  tail,  its  hind  legs  gone  ;  and  one 
poor  beast  ran  for  sympathy  to  six  guns  in 
succession,  and  was  driven  off  from  each  with 
exclamations  of  horror  until  it  reached  "G 
Troop,"  where  they  mercifully  killed  it :  the 
whole  of  its  face  below  the  great  brown  pleading 
eyes  had  been  carried  away  by  a  round  shot ! 

After  a  repulse  and  a  re-attack,  the  remnant 
of  the  seventy-seven  squadrons  reeled  back  to 
their  own  lines  :  the  cavalry'  of  France,  magni- 
ficent, irresistible,  brave  as  lions,  and  nobly  led, 

had  shattered 
itselt  without  re- 
sult, and  the  thtrd 
great  attempt  had 
failed! 

•      •      *      • 

All  the  after- 
noon there  had 
been  great  doings 
at  Hougoumont. 
About  one 
o'clock  Colonel 
Hepburn  had  re- 
lieved Saltoun  in 
the  large  orchard 
with  a  battalion 
of  the  3rd — now 
the  Scots  Guards 
— and  the  com- 
bat on  that  side 
became  a  long 
succession  of  ad- 
vances with  the  bayonet  to  the  front  hedge  and 
retirings  into  a  green  dry  ditch,  which  is  known 
to  us  as  the  "  friendly  hollow-way."  When  our 
men  fell  back,  a  terrific  fire  from  the  short  east 
wall  would  stagger  the  foe,  and  the  Scots, 
having  formed  again,  would  scramble  out  of  the 
hollow  and  clear  the  orchard  of  all  but  the  dead. 
Along  the  terrible  south  wall  a  staff-officer, 
who  had  been  through  all  the  Peninsula  battles, 
afterwards  said  that  the  slain  lay  thicker  than  he 
had  ever  seen  them  elsewhere. 

The  chateau  and  barns  were  now  burning 
furiously,  fired  by  Haxo's  howitzers  at  Napo- 
leon's orders,  and  many  of  our  wounded  perished 
in  the  flames  ;  some  officers'  horses  tore  out  of 
the  barn,  galloped  madly  round  the  yard,  and 
rushed  into  the  fire  again  to  be  destroyed. 

Twice  the  enemy  got  in :  once  by  a  little 
door  in  the  west  wall,  through  which  they  never 
got  out  alive ;   and  the  second  time,  when  our 


A    GALLANT    ARTJLLERV     DRIVER    RUSHED     HIS    HORSES    TO    THE 
wall"  (/.  66). 
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Guardsmen  had  sallied  out  into  the  lane  to  drive 
off"  a  body  of  infantry,  about  fifty  French  entered 
on  their  heels  through  the  north  gate.  Then, 
by  main  strength  of  arm.  Colonel  Macdonell, 
Sergeant  Graham,  and  three  or  four  more, 
shut  and  barred  the  wooden  gate  in  the  faces 
of  the  others,  and  those  inside  were  all  shot 
down. 

A  brave  fellow  climbed  on  to  the  beam  that 
crossed  the  gateway  ;  but  Graham  fired,  and  he 
dropped  with  a  scream  on  to  the  heads  of  his 
comrades  outside  the  wall. 

The  fire  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  chateau 
chapel,  which  was  fiill  of  wounded,  and  a  wooden 
figure  of  our  Saviour  had  the  feet  nibbled  by 
the  flames,  at  which  the  superstitious  marvel 
greatly  to  this  day. 

Columns  of  smoke  hung  over  everything.  A 
gallant  artillery  driver  rushed  his  horses  to  the 
wall,  and  flung  a  barrel  of  welcome  cartridges 
over  into  the  yard.  At  the  corner,  before  the 
gardener's  house,  Baron  de  Cubiferes  lay  wounded 
under  his  horse  ;  afterwards,  when  Governor  of 
Ancona,  he  expressed  himself  very  grateful  that 
we  had  not  fired  on  him  ! 

Crawford  of  the  3rd  Guards  was  killed  in  the 
kitchen  garden,  Blackman  of  the  Coldstreams 
died  in  the  orchard  ;  but  the  attack  and  repulse 
grew  gradually  weaker,  as  both  sides  tired  of 
the  hideous  slaughter. 

Meanwhile,  a  serious  trouble  which  had  been 
menacing  the  Emperor  on  his  right  flank  for 
some  time  at  last  grew  terribly  imminent. 

The  Prussians  were  coming  in  spite  of  Grouchy, 
who  had  been  sent  in  their  pursuit. 

They  should  have  arrived  about  one  o'clock; 
but,  thanks  to  the  bad  roads,  a  fire  in  the  town 
of  Wavre,  which  had  to  be  extinguished  before 
the  ammunition-waggons  could  be  got  through, 
and  some  hesitation  on  the  part  of  Gneisenau, 
Bliicher's  Chief  of  Staff*,  who  doubted  Welling- 
ton's good  faith,  it  was  half-past  four  when 
part  of  Billow's  corps  came  out  of  the  woods 
at  St.  Lambert  and  confirmed  Napoleon's  pre- 
viously awakened  fears. 

In  the  hazy  weather  they  thought  it  was 
Grouchy,  and  a  false  report  was  afterwards  sent 
through  the  French  army  to  cheer  the  wearied 
men  ;  but  the  Emperor  and  Soult  knew  other- 
wise, and  the  line  of  battle  was  weakened  by  a 
strong  force  being  detached  to  meet  the  new 
arrivals. 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost ;  drums  rolled 
and  trumpets  sounded  again,  and  the  last  rem- 
nants of  the  cavalry  had  not   regained   their 


position  when  the  Fourtli  Grand  Attack 
with  a  fury  that  even  exceeded  the  othen 

While  fresh  bodies  of  horse  and  foot  ad 
up  the  ridge,  a  most  determined  rush  wa 
on  La  Haye  Sainte.  Baring  had  been  reii 
it  is  true  ;  but,  although  he  sent  time  aft 
for  more  ammunition,  not  a  single  cartn( 
forthcoming  ( 

A  feeble  excuse  has  been  made  that  the 
no  means  of  getting  it  into  the  building 
large  door  and  several  windows  faced  our 
the  back  of  the  house  then,  as  now.  Th 
still  be  seen  by  the  visitor  to  Waterloo. 

A  horde  of  French  infantry  flung  the 
on  the  buildings,  setting  the  bam  on  fi 
besieging  the  broken  gateway. 

While  the  brave  Germans  filled  theii 
kettles  from  the  pond  and  extinguish 
flames,  others,  with  their  bayonets  onl 
the  door  leading  into  the  field.  Seventeen 
they  piled  up  there  in  a  few  minutes,  one 
fellow  defending  a  breach  with  a  bri« 
from  the  wall  1  The  individual  acts  of  1 
on  authentic  record  would  fill  many 
but,  without  ammunition,  they  were  at  i 
disadvantage. 

The  voltigeurs  climbed  on  to  the  rooi 
stable,  and  shot  them  down  at  their  ea 
half  barn-door  is  preserved  to  the  presc 
with  eighty  bullet-holes  in  it !  Alten  s 
brave  Christian  Ompteda  to  their  aid, 
ticable,  with  the  5th  Battalion.  He  poi 
an  overwhelming  force  ;  but  the  irrep 
Orange  repeated  Alten 's  suggestion  in 
that  brooked  no  delay,  and  Ompteda  wei 
with  his  5th  Battalion,  and  they  died,  all 


a  man  : 

Baring  dismounted  to  pick  up  his  cap,  It 
off  by  a  shot ;  four  balls  had  lodged 
cloak  rolled  on  his  saddle-bow,  and  a  fifi 
pierced  the  saddle  itself,  while  the  Scotcl 
tenant  Graeme,  sitting  on  the  rafters 
pigger)',  in  which  a  calf  was  lowing,  ra 
shako  to  cheer  his  men,  and  his  righ 
was  taken  off  at  the  wrist.  He  w; 
eighteen. 

It  was  hopeless.  "  If  I  receive  no  cart 
said  Baring  in  his  last  appeal,  "  I  not  onl; 
but  ivill  abandon  the  post !  "  And  vei 
those  neglected  heroes  retreated  slowly  t 
the  house  and  out  through  the  garden  1 
the  French,  bursting  into  the  yard,  chasi 
remnant  round  and  round  and  bayonetic 
on  the  dungheaps. 

A  roar  of  cheering  rang  above   the 
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ley  were  \nctorious,  and  the  French  had 

Haye  Sainte. 

ut  a  moment's  hesitation  their  conquest 
led  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 
1-braided  Horse  Artillery  galloped  down 
way,  dragging  their  guns  to  the  knoll 
e  sandpit,  from  which  our  95th  had 
;en,  and,  unlimbering,  opened  fire  at 
is  range  on  to  our  line, 
shers  filled  the  hedgerows  and  the  farm 
.  The  Great  Battery  renewed  its  work 
,  and  in  a  few  moments  there  was  a 
ip  in  the  centre  of  our  position. 
rt's  brigade  had  been  brought  up  before 
suffered  terribly. 

7th,  which  had  Iain  down  and  slept 
>ehind  Mont  St.  Jean  until  after  three 
)st  478  out  of  698  in  its  new  quarters  ; 
40th  thirteen  officers  and  180  rank 
me  round  shot  taking  off  the  head  of 
'isher  and  killing  twenty-five  men. 
da's  brigade  mustered  a  mere  handful, 
egge  was   almost    destroyed,   Halkett 

weak  squares,  one  of  his  regiments 
y  shaky  indeed,  and,  altogether,  things 
ieasant  when  the  Duke  came  up  with 
nents  to  patch  our  front  as  best  he  could. 

on  our  right  Chass^'s  Dutch  Belgians 
ed,  shouting  and  singing,  from  Braine 
very  drunk,  narrowly  escaping  a  volley 
ts  they  wore  the  French  uniform  ;  and 
me,  by  reason  of  the  bolting  of  Hake's 
ad  Hussars  and  some  of  our  supports, 
enormous  losses  from  the  six  hours  of 
;he  British  affairs  were  in  bad  case, 
t's  30th  and  73rd  in  square  had  been 
10  less  than  eleven  times  :  the  Duke 

0  a  scarlet  mass  in  front  through  the 
id  inquired  what  regiment  it  was.  It 
lead  and  wounded  of  those  two  corps, 
ogether  where  they  had  fallen, 
een-faced  73rd  was  at  one  time  com- 
jy  Lieutenant  Stewart,  all  the  other 
aving  been  killed  or  wounded  ;  and  at 
seven  the  colours  of  both  regiments 
to  the  rear. 

d  Line  Battalion  of  the  German  Legion 
>  action  with  300  men,  but  mustered 
•fficers  and  thirty -six  privates  after  the 
It  Bliicher  was  now  nearing  the  French 
r  with  nearly  52,000  troops  and  104 

1  the  Emperor  was  obliged  to  send 
Duhesme  with  eight  battalions  of  the 
Hard  down  into  the  straggling  viUage 
«iioit  to  help  to  check  them. 


He  had  been  at  La  Belle  Alliance  all  day,  and 
Prussian  shot  were  now  falling  about  him. 

Marshal  Ney  sent  for  more  infantry  to  renew 
the  attack.  "  Ob  voulez  vous  que  j'en  prenne  : 
voulez  vous  que  j'en  fasse  ?  "  was  the  Emperor's 
impatient  reply — "  Where  can  I  get  them  :  do 
you  wish  me  to  make  them  ?  " 

The  long  June  day  was  drawing  ^into  evening, 
and  shadows  began  to  lengthen  across  the  fields. 
Wellington,  who  had  always  been  seen  where 
the  fire  was  hottest,  rode  with  a  calm,  inscrutable 
face,  followed  by  a  sadly  diminished  staff",  his 
eagle  eye  taking  note  of  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  our  line. 

The  Hussars  had  been  moved  in  rear  of  the 
centre ;  and  Adams'  Brigade  took  position  imme- 
diately behind  the  ridge.  In  front  of  the  clover 
field  where  the  52nd  stood  in  square,  a  pretty 
little  tortoiseshell  kitten,  which  had  been  fright- 
ened out  of  Hougoumont  by  the  firing,  lay  dead 
— a  strange  feature  in  the  scene  of  destruction. 

The  men  were  growing  accustomed  to  the 
hideous  sights  and  sounds  around  them,  and 
became  impatient  at  the  inactivity  which 
doomed  them  to  endure  without  reprisal. 
Suddenly  the  brass  guns  blazed  forth  once 
more  upon  us  ;  the  pas  dc  charge  was  rolling 
from  a  thousand  drums  ;  a  serried  line  was  seen 
advancing  along  our  entire  front,  and,  led  by 
the  Emperor  himself,  on  his  grey  charger  Marie, 
his  famous  rcdingotc  gris  open  and  showing 
the  well-known  dark-green  chasseur  coat,  the 
Grenadiers  of  the  Guard  marched  in  solid 
columns  into  the  valley. 

Two  winding  serpents  of  determined  men  ; 
ten  battalions  in  tall  black  bearskins,  white 
facings  and  dark-blue  pantaloons — that  was  their 
dress  at  Waterloo — with  Friant  and  Morand, 
Petit,  whom  Napoleon  had  kissed  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  Poret  de  Mor\an,  and  old  Cambronne. 
The  klite  of  the  French  army,  the  Grenadiers  and 
Chasseurs  of  the  Old  and  Middle  Guard,  marching 
sternly  to  victor\*  or  death.  Marcognet,  Alix, 
and  Donzelot,  with  their  remnants,  against  our 
reeling  left  ;  Reille,  Foy,  and  Jerome  renew- 
ing on  Hougoumont — cavalry  in  the  gaps  and 
spaces — a  simultaneous,  mighty  last  attack  ! 

The  yet  unbroken  Imperial  Guard  set  their 
faces  towards  the  spot  where  Maitland's,  Adams' 
and  Byng's  red-coats  looked  to  their  priming 
and  closed  their  ranks  :  had  Napoleon  hurled 
them  against  the  cross  road  behind  La  Haye 
Sainte,  the  story  of  Waterloo  had  been  written 
differently. 

He  missed  his  chance  ;   he  threw  away  his 
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final  hope.  The  greatest  of  his  many  mistakes 
was  committed,  and,  handing  over  the  leadership 
to  Ney,  he  remained  on  a  hillock  above  the 
farm,  and  watched  the  downfall  of  France  and 
the  death-blow  of  his  empire !  For  the  last 
time  in  this  world  their  Emperor  addressed 
them,  pointing  towards  the  heights  with  a 
gesture  all  could  understand. 

^^  Deploy ez  les  atgles.  En  avant!  Vive 
VEmpereur  I "  and  with  a  great  shout  they 
quickened  their  pace,  passing  proudly,  un- 
heeding, over  the  bodie$  of  those  comrades 
who  had  gone  before. 

Red  tongues  of  flame  burst  from  the  smoke 
of  our  guns ; 
whiz  came  the 
fiery  rockets, 
darting  into 
their  ranks, 
scorchi  ng, 
blinding,  and 
burning  in 
their  course  ; 
h  u  m  m  i  n  g 
shells  dropped 
among  them 
with  terrible 
destruction ; 
but  the  Old 
Guard  pressed 
on,  and  began 
to  mount  the 
ridge. 

Ney's  horse 
fell— the  fifth 

killed  under  him  that  daj',  and  the  '*  bravest  of 
the  brave,"  went  forAvard  on  foot.  Alas,  would 
that  it  had  been  to  death  ! 

Our  Guards  were  lying  down  to  avoid  the 
hurricane  from  the  French  artillery.  A  shell 
dropped  in  one  of  the  squares,  and  Colonel 
Colquitt,  picking  it  up,  fizzing  and  fuming, 
walked  to  the  ecl^e  and  flung  it  outside  to  burst 
harmlessly.  Another  officer,  mortally  wounded, 
said  faintly  : 

**  I  should  like  to  see  the  colours  of  the  regi- 
ment again  before  I  quit  them  for  ever  "  :  they 
were  brought  and  waved  round  his  body,  and 
with  a  smile,  he  was  carried  away,  to  die. 

It  was  men  like  those  that  the  oncoming 
columns  had  to  face,  and  batteries  as  famous  as 
those  of  Bull  and  Bolton,  of  Norman  Ramsay, 
Whinyates,  and  Webber  Smith,  with  guns 
double  shotted  and  ser\'ed  as  on  parade ;  no 
need    to   sight   so   carefully,   for   the   moving 
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target  is  a  wide  one,  and  they  hit  i 
time  ! 

Now  the  skirmishers  run  out,  shouti 
firing  as  before,  and  when  they  have  sa 
say,  they  fall  back  leaving  all  clear 
others  ;  but  the  columns  seem  to  get  no 
though  they  are  marching  steadily ;  frc 
after  front  rank  is  blown  to  shreds--Ma/ 
they  appear  stationary  / 

The  gunners  have  done  their  wor 
guns  recoil,  and  are  left  there :  it  is  t 
of  the  infantry  now,  and  the  time  hs 
for  that  historic  signal,  "  Up,  Guar« 
at  'em  ! "  which  in  reality  was  never 

But 
ever  tl 
was,  i 
"up," 
they  I 
'em  " ; 
again 
bayor 
bayonc 
man  tc 
One 
giant, 
Hughe 
feet 
inche 
height, 
to  kno 
a  dozei 
Old 
single  1 
the  n 
a  mom* 


and  the  blue-coats  mingle  for 
the  blue-coats  melt  away. 

The  second  column,  a  little  behind  the 
is  in  good  order  :  it  has  suffered  less  fr 
cannonade,  and  is  full  of  fire  and  fiiry  ; 
also  are  our  52nd  lads,  who  advance  dc 
slope  with  three  tremendous  cheers. 

Colborne  is  leading,  and  when  they  get 
of  the  column  he  cries — 

'*  Halt !  Mark  time  !  " 

The  men  touch  in  to  their  left,  and  rega 
dressing  ;  Colborne's  horse  is  shot,  ; 
comes  for^va^d  wiping  his  mouth  with  \ 
handkerchief,  still  wearing  Ensign  Leek< 
boat-cloak. 

"  Right  shoulders  forward  !  " 

The  regiment  swings  round,  and,  fou 
faces  the  column's  flank  two    hundre< 


away. 

"  Forward, 


52  nd — charge  I  "   and    tb 
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Guards,  who  are  back  on  the  ridge  again,  behold 
a  noble  spectacle. 

The  crash  is  terrific  ;  the  Imperial  phalanx  is 
taken  in  flank.  The  contest  is  fierce,  but  it  is 
soon  over. 

Brave  Michel,  in  response  to  our  officers,  re- 
plies with  glorious  esprit  dc  cnrps^  *'  The  Guard 
dies,  and  never  surrenders !  "  his  words  in- 
stantly fulfilled,  as  he  falls  lifeless,  sword  in 
hand,  while  Cambronne,  grown  old  in  the 
service  (to  whom  these  words  have  been  falsely 
attributed),  gives  up  his  weapon  to  William 
Halkett. 

Halkett's  horse  is  shot,  and  Cambronne 
hastens  away,  but  his  captor  is  too  quick  for 
him,  and  seizing  his  gold  aiguillette,  hands  him 
to  a  sergeant  to  be  taken  care  of. 

On  presses  the  52nd,  driving  the  broken  Guard 
before  it :  it  is  a  sight  probably  never  repeated 
in  history — one  regiment  traversing  the  field 
alone,  in  sight  of  the  army  ;  sending  the  foe 
like  sheep  into  the  hollow  ;  dispersing  and 
pushing  them  relentlessly  back,  until  they  turn 
and  fly,  and  other  corps  make  haste  to  join  in 
that  glorious  progress. 

There  is  a  movement  along  the  ridge  as 
the  setting  sun  shines  out  in  a  burst  of  link- 
ing splendour,  and  the  Duke,  with  cocked  hat 
raised  above  his  head,  gives  the  magic  word, 
"  The  whole  line  will  advance  !  "  and  then  spurs 
down  after  the  52nd. 

On  the  rising  ground  near  La  Have  Sainte, 
Napoleon  sits  on  horseback,  close  to  a  small 
battalion  which  has  formed  square. 

Jerome,  his  brother,  bleeding  and  exhausted, 
is  with  him,  with  honest  old  Drouot  in  his 
artillery  uniform,  in  the  pocket  of  which  is  a 
well-worn  Bible  ;  Soult  and  Gourgaud,  Bertrand 
and  brave  young  La  Bedoyere  are  there,  too : 
but  the  English  Hussars  are  coming  on  at  a 
fast  trot. 

All  day  long  the  waves  of  valour  have  been 
rolling  northward,  and  breaking  against  an  iron- 
bound  shore  ;  now  the  tide  has  turned,  and 
rushes  madly  south  again. 

Nothing  but  confu>ion  meets  the  eye  :  every- 
where the  French  are  in  full  retreat— solitary 
men,  groups  of  three  and  four,  ruined  regiments, 
and  the  skeletons  of  squadrons. 

Jerome  rides  close  to  his  brother,  and  says  in 
a  meaning  tone — 

"  It  were  well  for  all  who  bear  the  name  of 
Bonaparte  to  perish  here  I  " 

Napoleon  orders  some  guns  to  t>pen  on  the 
Hussars,  and  one  shut  hits  Lurd  Uxbridge  on  the 


right  knee  as,  mounted  on  a  troop  horse  be- 
longing to  a  sergeant-major  of  the  23rd  Light 
Dragoons,  he  is  leading  the  pursuit. 

''  Here  we  must  die  on  the  field  of  battle,**  a- 
claims  the  Emperor,  preparing  to  head  the  weak 
column  ;  but  Soult  seizes  his  bridle,  saying, 
*'  They  will  not  kill  you  :  you  will  be  taken 
prisoner  "  ;  and,  held  up  in  the  saddle  by  two 
faithful  officers,  for  he  is  worn  out,  Xapdeoo 
is  galloped  away  in  the  gathering  darkness. 
•  •  •     '       •  •  • 

On  the  left  of  the  Brussels  road  some  Prussian 
guns  had  come  up  and  fired  on  our  men. 

They  were  the  sole  representatives  of  Bliicher'i 
force  present  before  Mont  St.  Jean  until  afttf 
the  retreat  had  begun  ;  and  they  had  been 
far  better  absent,  as  their  pounding  was  cruelly 
felt  by  Mercer's  battery  and  several  of  oui 
regiments. 

They  were  induced,  after  some  time,  to  change 
the  direction  of  their  range,  and  then  all  veni 
well.  The  52nd  still  pursued  its  march,  haltsf 
for  a  moment  near  La  Haye  Sainte  to  fo9|M^ 
charge  some  rallying  squares,  where  a  Bjjpv 
soldier  was  seen  killing  a  wounded  FrendiiB, 
and  was  run  through  by  an  officer  of  te 
regiment. 

Leeke,  who  carried  the  King's  colour,  fonml 
a  foot  and  a  half  of  the  pole  wet  with  blood 
Holman,  the  brother  of  the  blind  traveller,  h»l 
three  musket  balls  through  his  sword  blade,  mi 
wore  it  for  many  years ;  Colbome  and  Majai 
Rowan,  being  both  dismounted,  jumped  00  to 
two  horses  attached  to  an  abandoned  guo,  caU- 
ing  to  their  men  to  cut  the  harness  ;  but  the 
advance  continuing,  they  had  to  dismount  witli 
a  hearty  laugh  and  march  on  again  on  foot 

It  was  getting  dark,  and  our  Husun  were 
clearing  the  field  in  splendid  style,  the  lOtbi 
whose  sabres  were  soon  red  as  their  scarlet  cu& 
engaging  with  some  strong  remnants  of  the  OU 
Guard  and  losing  two  officers. 

Major  Murray,  of  the  dashing  i8th,  met  a  gitf 
going  at  full  speed,  and  leaped  his  chai]ger  eve 
the  traces,  between  the  leaders  and  wheeler^ 
while  his  men  proceeded  to  cut  the  gunner 
down. 

Colquhoun  Grant,  who  had  lost  five  horse 
and  was  then  mounted  on  a  magnificent  chesi 
nut,  sent  the  gallant  remains  of  his  brigade  * 
the  retreating  foe ;  and  until  it  was  imposabl 
any  longer  to  pick  one's  way  among  the  va 
heaps  of  dead,  disabled  cannon,  and  miserab 
wounded — in  short,  the  absolute  wreck  of  a 
army — our  light    cavalry  went  wheeling  an 
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I  right  and  left,  hurrying  on  the  veteran, 
script,  the  artillery  driver  and  the  officer 

II  the  French  accounts  doing  justice  to 
ight    horsemen.     It   is  only   in    private 

hardly  in  the  official  documents,  that 
d  can  learn  the  heroism  of  her  Hussars 
erloo. 

1  while  the  52nd  had  crossed  to  the  left  of 
id  and  scattered  a  column  debouching 
lanchenoit,  behind  the  buildings  of  La 
iliance,  in  front  of  which  a  mass  of  guns 
sn  left  to  their  fate.  The  raiment  passed 
on  its  return  found  them  marked  with  the 
"s  of  other  corps  that  had  succeeded  them, 
:he  causeway  was  crammed  with  flying 

a  terrible  struggle  for  liberty  took  place, 
h  discipline  gave  way  to  terror.  General 
and  baggage  waggon  fled  side  by  side  ; 
nd  accoutrements  were  thrown  away 
leir  owners  might  hurry  faster.  The 
the  by-lanes,  the  woods,  were  all  filled 
igitives — even  the  Emperor  had  to  turn 
I  order  to  get  past. 

hal  Ney  was  one  of  the  last  to  go.     He 
ined   the    army  on    the    15th,   without 

without  horses,  almost  without  a  uni- 
He  was  to  be  found  everywhere  on 
rcadful  i8th,  planting  batteries,  heading 
I,  rallying,  raging,  facing  death  at  every 
and  when  it  was  over  he  tottered  ex- 
l  away  on  foot,  leaning  on  the  shoulder 
npassionate  corporal. 

the  Prussians  have  arrived  in  force. 
enoit,  its  churchyard  and  crooked  street, 
lards  and  barnyards,  are  full  of  French 
ossian  slain. 

young  Guard  fought  well,  but  they  were 
ibered,  and  Blucher  rides  into  the 
r  at  La  Belle  Alliance. 
hlan  band  plays  "  God  Save  the  King," 
ther  along  the  road  they  meet  the  Duke 
ng  on  his  way  in  the  dark  to  write  his 
hes  announcing  the  victory. 
two  soldiers  embrace,  and  sit  talking  for 
nutes  while  the  stream  goes  hurrying 
hen  the  fiery  old  German  follows  up 
reat  with  a  fury  that  is  incredible. 
jenappe  the  Silesians  have  taken  the 
sr's  baggage  ;  Gneisenau  mounts  a 
er  on  one  of  the  cream-coloured  carriage 
and  away  they  go  into  the  darkness  after 
fitivcs,  driving  them  from  seven  bivouacs, 
,  hacking,  giving  no  rest,  until  the  land 
m  for  leagues  with  dead  men,  fallen  under 
ttsian  steel. 


Merciless  it  may  seem  to  us,  looking  back 
with  fourscore  years  between  us  and  that 
moonlit  night ;  but  such  was  the  vitality  of 
the  French  that  the  most  drastic  steps  were 
necessary  to  prevent  their  army  mustering  again. 
•  ••••• 

What  can  I  say  of  the  battle-field,  after  the 
pursuit  had  rolled  away,  and  it  was  left  to  the 
searcher  and  the  plunderer  ? 

If  I  could  re-create  one  tithe  of  the  horror 
those  slopes  and  roads  revealed  you  would 
sicken  and  turn  away  in  disgust. 

Prussian,  Belgian,  and  British,  there  were, 
out  on  the  plain  that  night,  bent  on  no  errand 
of  mercy  ;  stragglers  and  camp  -  followers 
creeping  from  group  to  group,  tearing  the 
rings  from  the  fingers,  and  the  teeth  from  the 
jaws  ! 

Many  a  life  was  foully  taken  that  tender 
nursing  might  have  saved  ;  but  there  were  some 
groups  who  sought  for  a  lost  comrade  or  a 
favourite  officer,  and  women  there  were,  with 
woman's  gentle  sympathy,  soothing  and  tending 
as  only  they  can  soothe. 

The  bulk  of  the  British  force  had  gone  to 
bivouac  beyond  and  about  Rosomme,  which 
was  behind  the  French  position  ;  but  some 
detached  portions  remained  where  they  had 
fought,  too  weary  to  advance  with  the  others. 

Mercer  was  one  of  these,  and  creeping  under 
the  cover  of  a  waggon,  worn  out  with  slaughter, 
he  slept — waking  to  find  a  dead  man  stark  and 
stiff"  beneath  him  !  His  men  came  to  him  in 
the  morning,  and  asked  permission  to  bury  one 
of  their  comrades. 

"  Why  him  in  particular?"  asked  the  captain, 
for  many  a  bearskin-crested  helmet  was  empty  in 
"  G  Troop." 

Then  they  showed  him  the  horror  of  it. 

The  whole  of  the  man's  head  had  been  carried 
away,  leaving  the  fleshy  mask  of  what  had 
been  a  face,  from  which  the  eyes  were  still 
staring  wildly. 

*'  We  have  not  slept  a  wink,  sir,"  they  said. 
"  Those  eyes  have  haunted  us  all  night !  " 

With  daybreak  men  stood  aghast  at  the 
spectacle  of  that  battle-ground. 

The  losses  have  never  been  satisfactorily 
reckoned ;  but  I  have  seen  it  stated,  curiously, 
that  of  the  red-coats  9,999  were  actually  killed 
there.  The  French  loss  for  the  four  days' 
campaign  has  been  counted  as  50,000 ;  and  you 
can  tell  off"  the  survivors  of  both  armies  to-day, 
perhaps,  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 

Every  house  in  the  neighbourhood  was  full  of 
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wounded.  For  three  days,  tht:  doctors  tell 
us,  they  were  being  brought 
search  parties,  a  sharp  frost  having  con- 
gealed the  wounds  of  many  and  so  saved 
them,  and  lines  of  carts  jolted  the  shneking 
wretches  over  that  dreadful  causeway  to 
Brussels  in  endless  succession. 

At  Hougoumont,  where  the  orange-trees 
were  in  blossom,  they  flung  three  hundred 
bodies  down  a  \v'ell  :  it  was  a  simple 
method,  saving  time  and  trouble ;  but  a 
dark  tradition  lingers  that  voices  were 
heard  afterwards,  faintly  imploring,  from 
the  cavernous  depths. 

Wild  strawberries  hung  their  red  clusters, 
and  the  little,  blue  forget-me-not  peeped  in  the 
woods  ;  birds  of  prey  came  croaking  on  the 
wing ;  and  within  twenty  -  four  hours  ten 
thousand  horses  had  been  flayed  by  the  Flemish 
peasants,  many  of  whom  made  fortunes  by 
plunder ! 

Men  gathered  jewelled  decorations  and  crosses 
by  handfuls :  it  was  impossible  to  take  three 
strides  without  treading  on  a  sword,  a  broken 
musket,  a  carbine,  or  a  corpse  I 

Near  La  Have  Sainte  they  found  a  pretty 
French  girl  in  hussar  uniform,  and  the  farm 
itself  was  encrusted  with  blood  ;  tufts  of  hair 
adhered  to  the  doorways,  the  yard  presenting 
a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten.  A  pole  to 
which  a  scrap  of  buff  silk  clung  was  picked  up 
under  the  body  of  Ensign  Nettles  :  it  was  the 
regimental  colour  of  the  52nd. 

The  remains  of  three  French  brothers  named 
Angelet  were  among  the  slain,  and  the  history 
of  one  was  most  romantic.    Wounded  in  some 


of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  where  he  had  lost 
he  was  taunted  by  a  lady  with  the  fact  t 
could  only  talk  of  what  he  /lad  done  for  ] 
— that  he  could  do  no  more.  The  brave 
seized  his  crutches,  limped  after  the  arm 
met  his  fate  at  Waterloo. 

Picton's  body  —  wounded  at  Quatre 
though  none  but  his  valet  knew  it 
taken  to  England,  and  by  a  strange  coinc 
was  laid,  at  the  Fountain  Inn,  Cantc 
on  the  verj'  table  at  which  he  had 
a  fortnight  before,  on  his  way  to  joi 
army. 

Byng  of  the  Guards  said  to  Sir  John  Co 
in  Paris  :  "  How  do  your  fellows  like  our  { 
the  credit  of  what  you  did  at  Waterloo  ?  ] 
not  advance  because  our  ammunition  \ 
done." 

The  Foot  Guards  got  their  bearskins  as 
merited  reward,  only  the  Grenadier  com 
wearing   them  during  the  battle.    The 
for    their    great   share    in   the    closing 
received  —  nothing  /    and     the    Duke, 


NOT  since  the  "  Volkerschlacht,"  or  Ar- 
mageddon of  the  nations  at  Leipzig, 
in  iSi?,  when  the  allies  overthrew 
the  husts  of  Napoleon,  had  Europe 
witnessed  such  a  stupendous  conflict  as  was 
fought  near  Koniggratz,  on  the  Upper  Elbe^ 
in  Bohemia,  on  the  3rd  July,  1866.  This  battle 
was  called  of  Koniggriitz  by  the  Prussians,  of 
Sadowa  hy  the  Austrian^  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
topographical  fact,  the  latter  was  the  more 
correct  title,  just  as  the  field  of  Waterloo  is 
known  as  Mont  Saint  Jean  to  the  French,  and 
Belle  Alliance  to  the  Prussians — in  both  cases 
with  more  justice.  At  Leipzig  about  430,000 
men  had  mingled  in  fight,  while  at  Koniggratz, 
as  we  shall  call  it  in  complimt-nt  to  our  ancient 
and  honoured  allies  the  Prussians,  the  total 
number  of  combatants  was  about  435,000,  or 
close  on  half  a  million  of  men. 

What  had  called  these  armed  hosts  into  the 
field  ?  Briefly  put,  it  was  the  question  which 
was  to  be  the  leading  Power  among  the  Ger- 
man-speaking peoples — Austria  or  Prussia.  For 
centuries  the  former  had  asserted  this  position 
of  proud  pre-eminence,  but  there  came  a  time 
when  this  claim  of  the  Hapsburgs  was  no  longer 
allowed  by  the  great  and  growing  monarchy  of 
the  HohenzoUerns.  Austria  wanted  to  have 
everything  in  Gerniany  done  after  her  particular 
way  of  thinking,  and  Prussia  began  to  find  it 
quite  incompatible  with  her  honour  and  her 
self-respect  to  be  thus  lorded  over  by  a  State 
which  in  many  respects  she  deemed  to  be  her 
inferior  in  point  of  light  and  leading.  Thus  it 
came  to  pass  that  these  two  rival  Powers  began 
to  lead  a  very  cat-and-dog  life  at  the  council- 
board  of  the  Germanic  Confederation  of  States  ; 
and  Bismarck,  who  was  the  rising  statesman  of 
his  time,  prophesied  that  this  condition  of  things 
could  go  on  no  longer,  and  that  the  only  remedy 


for  this  eternal  quarrelling  between  the  two 
was  a  policy  of  "  blood  and  iron  "on  the  part 
of  Prussia. 

Once,  however,  they  seemed  to  have  sud- 
denly become  the  best  of  friends.  This  was 
when  they  joined  iheir  forces,  in  1S64,  to  snatch 
Schteswig-Holstein,  or  the  Elbe  Duchies,  as  thej' 
were  called,  from  the  rule  of  the  Danes.  Bis- 
marck was  the  great  champion  of  '*  Germany  for 
the  Germans,"  and  he  thought  it  scandalous  and 
unreasimable  that  a  foreign  people  like  the  Danes 
should  continue  to  domineer  over  the  Teutons 
in  the  Elbe  Duchies.  Prussia  and  Austria, 
therefore,  at  his  far-seeing  instigation,  combined 
to  oust  the  Danes  from  the  Duchies,  and  this 
they  finally  did  after  storming  the  Danish 
redoubts  at  Diippcl, 

But  the  worst  of  it  was  that  the  conquerors 
could  not  agree  as  to  their  spoil.  Prussia  wanted 
to  do  one  thing  with  the  Duchies,  and  Austria 
another.  It  is  a  common  enough  thing  for 
thieves  to  fall  out  over  the  distribution  of  their 
booty,  and  this  was  precisely  what  the  rival 
German  Powers  did  with  regard  to  Schleswig- 
Holstein.  Bismarck,  the  long-headed  statesman 
that  he  was,  clearly  foresaw  that  they  must  and 
would  do  so,  and  this  was  the  very  thing  he 
wanted.  He  wished  to  have  a  good  pretext  for 
going  to  war  with  Austria,  in  order  that  this 
Power  might  be  altogether  excluded  from  the 
German  family  of  nations,  and  that  Prussia, 
taking  her  place,  might  inaugurate  a  new  aiid 
better  era  for  the  Teutonic  peoples.  Austria 
had  fallen  into  the  trap  which  he  had  laid  for 
her,  and  she  had  no  choice  but  to  fight.  Each, 
of  course,  claimed  to  be  the  injured  party,  and 
the  old  game  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  was 
played  over  again  to  the  amusement  of  all 
Europe.  Some  of  the  other  German  States 
sided  with  Austria,  and  some  with  Prussia,  but 
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mer  were  soon  defeated  and  disarmed, 
sn  Prussia  was  free  to  direct  her  whole 
h  against  the  Austrians. 
IS  known  that  the  latter  were  collecting 
r  strength  in  Bohemia,  and  King  William, 
d  General  von  Moltke^  the  greatest  soldier 
ime,  for  his  Chief  of  the  Staff,  or  principal 
lor  in  a£fairs  of  war,  resolved  to  make 
into  this  province  before  its  Austrian  de- 
,  knew  where  they  were,  and  smite  them, 
rid  did  the  Philistines,  hip  and  thigh. 
lingly,  he  divided  the  forces  of  his  king- 
ito  three  main  armies,  each  composed  of 
Army  Corps.  The  command  of  the  First, 
tre.  Army,  numbering  about  93,000,  was 
ed  to  the  King^s  nephew,  Prince  Frederick 
s,  called  by  his  soldiers  the  **  Red  Prince," 
he  scarlet  uniform  of  the  Zieten  Hussars 
he  generally  wore;  the  Second,  or  left- 
Vrmy,  totalling  100,000  men,  was  given 

King's  high-souled  and  chivalrous  son, 
iwn  Prince,  Queen  Victoria's  son-in-law ; 
the  Third,  or  right-hand  host,  called  of 
t>e,  fell  to  General  Herwarth  von  Bitten- 
ho  fought  throughout  the  campaign  with 
ige  worthy  of  "  Hereward,  the  last  of  the 
ti."     But  these  three  huge  armies  did  not 

Bohemia  in  one  overwhelming  mass. 
U  the  great  "  battle-thinker,"  the  "  Silent 
.  Seven  Languages,"  as  his  friends  fondly 
him,  knew  a  trick  worth  two  of  that. 
udm  was,  "  march  separately,  strike  com- 
';  and  yet  it  behoved  him  to  keep  the 
ms  in  perfect  ignorance  of  where  he 
to  strike.    The  Crown  Prince,  on  the  left, 

with  his  army  from  Silesia  ;   the  Red 

set  out  from  Lusatia,  while  Herwarth's 
)f  departure  was  Thuringia. 
Moltke  himself  also  take  the  field  ?  No, 
once  ;  for  it  meanwhile  sufficed  this  great 
y  chess-player,  this  mathematical  planner 
01^',  to  sit  quietly  among  his  maps  and 
at  the  offices  of  the  Grand  General  Staff 
lin,  with  his  hand  on  the  telegraph  wire, 
rect  the  movements  of  the  three  armies  of 
m.  Take  the  following  description  that 
ained  by  an  English  witness  of  the  crossing 
frontier  by  the  army  of  the  Red  Prince : — 
is  here  "  (at  a  toll-house  gate )  "  that  Prince 
rick  Charles  took  his  stand  to  watch  his 
march  over  the  border.  He  had  hardly 
i  there  before  he  gave  the  necessary  orders, 
I  a  few  moments  the  Uhlans,  or  Lancers, 
>niied  the  advance  guard  of  the  regiments, 
over  the   frontier.     Then    followed    the 


infantry.  As  the  leading  ranks  of  each  battalion 
arrived  at  the  first  point  on  the  road  from  which 
they  caught  sight  of  the  Austrian  colours  that 
showed  the  frontier,  they  raised  a  cheer,  which 
was  quickly  caught  up  by  those  in  the  rear,  and 
repeated  again  and  again  till,  when  the  men 
came  up  to  the  toll-house  and  saw  their  soldier- 
prince  standing  on  the  border  line,  it  swelled 
into  a  rapturous  roar  of  delight,  which  only 
ceased  to  be  replaced  by  a  martial  song  that 
was  caught  up  by  each  battalion  as  it  poured 
into  Bohemia.  The  chief  himself  stood  calm 
and  collected  ;  but  he  gazed  proudly  on  the 
passing  sectionsj  and  never  did  an  army  cross  an 
enemy's  frontier  better  equipped,  better  cared 
for,  or  with  a  higher  courage  than  that  which 
marched  out  of  Saxony  that  day." 

Over  the  picturesque  hills  of  Saxony,  over 
the  Giant  Mountains  into  the  fertile  plains  of 
Bohemia,  swiftly  sped  the  three  superbly-organ- 
ised armies  like  huge  and  shining  serpents  ;  and 
ever  nearer  did  they  converge  on  the  point  which, 
with  mathematical  accuracy,  had  been  selected 
as  the  place  where  they  would  have  to  coil  and 
deliver  their  fatal  sting  of  fire.  Hard  did  the 
Austrians  try  to  block  the  path  of  the  triune 
hosts  and  crush  them  in  detail ;  but  the  terribly 
destructive  needle-gun,  with  the  forceful  lance  of 
the  lunging  Uhlan  and  the  circling  sabre  of  the 
ponderous  Cuirassier,  ever  cleared  the  way,  and 
a  series  of  preliminary  triumphs  marked  the  pro- 
gress of  the  three  armies  towards  junction  and 
final  victor^'.  By  the  2qth  the  Red  Prince  had 
reached  Gitschin,  the  objective  point  of  the 
invasion,  while  his  cousin  the  Crown  Prince  lay 
at  Koniginhof,  on  the  left,  a  long  day's  march 
distant.  Meanwhile  the  Austrians  had  all  retired 
under  the  shelter  of  the  guns  of  Koniggratz,  a 
strongly  fortressed  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Upper  Elbe,  there  to  take  their  final  stand,  with 
their  backs,  as  'twere,  to  the  wall. 

The  Austrians  were  commanded  by  Feldzeug- 
meister  Benedek,  and  their  army  had  been  re- 
inforced by  the  troops  of  the  King  of  Saxony, 
who  had  sided  with  the  foes  of  Prussia  in  the 
impending  conflict,  and  were  sure  to  give  a  good 
account  of  themselves.  An  equally  stubborn  re- 
sistance was  to  be  expected  from  the  Hungarian 
subjects  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  who 
were  second  to  none  in  all  his  polyglot  do- 
minions in  respect  of  that  ancient  valour  and 
other  chivalrous  qualities  which  had  caused  this 
gallant  people  to  be  called  the  "  English  of  the 
East"  Finer  horsemen  than  the  Hungarians 
existed  in  no  army  in  all  the  world  ;  and  in  this 
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campaign,  as  in  every  other  in  which  they  had 
ever  been  engaged,  the  Austrians  were  particu- 
larly strong  in  cavalr>%  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Prussians  were  known  to  be  armed  with  the 
lately-invented  breech-loading  needle-gun,  while 
the  Austrians  still  clung  to  the  older-fashioned 
muzzle-loader,  and  professed  to  make  light  of 
their  opponents'  new-fangled  rifle.    They  were 


thought.  It  appears  that  we  have  over  i 
prisoners,  while  the  loss  on  the  Austrian  s 
still  greater  in  dead  and  wounded,  being  n 
than  20,000.  Two  of  the  Army  Corps  are  u 
scattered,  and  some  of  the  regiments  are 
out  to  the  last  man.  I  have,  indeed,  up  til 
seen  more  Austrian  prisoners  than  Pr 
soldiers." 


'MAJOR  VON   L'NGAR  CAME  SPURRING   IN   WITH  A  GREAT  PIECE  OF  NEWS  "     (/.  77)- 


soon  to  be  shown  convincingly  which  was  the 
better  weapon. 

It  was  not  till  June  30th  that  King  William 
and  his  paladins,  Moltke,  Bismarck,  and  von 
Roon,  left  Berlin  by  rail  for  the  seat  of  war. 
They  had  scorned  to  witness  the  preliminary 
heats,  so  to  speak,  and  only  wanted  to  be  present 
at  the  grand  final.  On  July  2nd,  after  reaching 
Gitschin,  w^hich  was  near  the  headquarters  of  the 
Red  Prince,  Bismarck  wrote  to  his  wife  :  *'  Just 
arrived  from  Sichrow.  The  field  of  battle  there 
is  still  covered  with  corpses,  horses,  and  arms. 
Our    victories    (so    far)    are    greater    than   we 


On  the  night  of  the  same  day  (2nd 
King  William,  now  in  his  seventieth  yea 
retired  to  rest  in  a  little  room  of  the  '*  G 
Lion,"  which  overlooks  the  market-pla 
Gitschin  —  a  quaint  little  old  town  ne 
among  the  hills  of  Northern  Bohemia,  o 
southern  side  of  the  Giant  Mountains.  Wi 
out  with  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  he  had  1 
closed  his  eyes  in  sleep  when  he  was  ui 
moniously  woke  up.  His  Majesty  opene 
eyes,  and  found  Moltke  standing  by  his  be 
the  bearer  of  most  important  news,  which  Gi 
Voigts-Rhetz  had  just  brought  in  from  thi 
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[  fmct,  whose  headquarters  were  some  six  miles 

[forther  to  the  east,  at  the  chateau  of  Kameiiitz 

[oo  the  K6niggrat2  road.     Voigts-Rhetz  had  first 

fall  carried  his  momentous  news  to  Moltke, 

4o  lodged  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  square, 

1  who  was  the  real  ruler  of  Prussia's  battles^ 

aad  after  in  the  French  war.     The  King 

nothing    without    consulting  Mohke,   nor 

^id  his  Majesty  ever   issue  an  order  that  was 

wf  based  on  the  well-thought-out  advice  of  his 

Ctiefof  the  Staff. 

The  message  of  the  Red  Prince  was  of  the  very 
I  ie^hest  importance,  for  it  upset  all  the  resolu- 
tioQS  which  had  previously  been  taken  at  the 
Prussian  headquarters.  Early  in  the  day  the 
sact  whereabouts  of  the  Austrians  was  unknown. 
It  vas  supposed  that  they  were  on  the  left,  or 
Cistern «  side  of  the  Elbe,  furthest  from  the 
ftu«iaus,  with  their  right  and  left  flanks  resting 


this  resolution  was  revoked  and  replaced  by 
another  which  deprived  the  fagged-out  Prussians 
of  the  prospect  of  their  much-needed  day's  rest ; 
and  a  bold  and  rapid  rider  —  Lieutenant  vd« 
Norman — was  despatched  across  country  to  the 
Crown  Prince  at  Koniginhof  to  ensure  his  co- 
operation with  the  Red  Prince  in  a  particular 
manner  on  the  morrow. 

But  von  Norman  had  barely  started  on  his 
long  and  perilous  ride  when,  lo  and  behold  I 
another  officer,  Major  von  Ungar,  came  spurring 
in  to  the  quarters  of  the  Red  Prince  with  a  great 
piece  of  news.  Attended  by  only  a  few  dragoons, 
this  oflBcer  had  gone  out  scouting  in  the  direction 
of  Koniggriitz,  and  discovered  that  the  buMi  of 
the  Austrian  army  was  without  doubt  on  the 
right,  or  Prussian,  side  of  the  Elbe,  holding  a 
strong  position  on  the  further  bank  of  the  Bis- 
trit^  brook,  which  ran  very  nearly  parallel  with 
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on  two  strong  fortresses — Josephstadt  and  Konig- 
gratz,  respectively— a  position  which  it  would 
have  been  terribly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
their  adversaries  to  assail  ;  so  thit,  pending  the 
discovery-  of  their  real  whereabouts,  it  bad  been 
resolved  to  let  the  Prussian  troops  rest  on  the 
3ni,  as  the)'  had  been  wearied  out  by  their 
ioCTedible  feats  of  marching  and  fighting.  Pre- 
sently^ however,  "from  information   received,*' 


the  Elbe  at  a  distance  from  it  of  some  four  miles. 
The  position  was  strong,  but  not  half  so  much  so 
as  the  dreaded  one  bet^ond  the  Elbe,  and  the 
hearts  of  the  Prussians  jumped  for  joy.  It  seemed 
to  them  as  if  God  had  already  delivered  the 
Austrians  into  their  hands,  as  Cromwell  avowed 
of  the  Scots  when  they  left  their  high  ground 
at  Dunbar  and  descended  to  meet  his  Iron- 
sides on  the  plain.     After  gleaning  this  priceless 
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intelligence,  von  Norman  had  to  ride  for  his  life. 
A  squadron  of  Austrian  cavalry  made  a  dash  to 
catch  him,'  but  he  rode  like  an  English  fox- 
hunter,  and  only  left  behind  him,  as  a  souvenir 
of  his  audacious  visit  to  the  enemy's  lines,  a  part 
of  his  tunic  which  had  been  carried  away  by  an 
Austrian  lance-thrust. 

This,  then,  was  the  news  which  Voigts-Rhetz 
had  brought  to  Moltke  and  the  King  at  Gitschin, 
and  then  the  situation  under^vent  an  immediate 
and  final  change.  It  was  resolved  to  assail  the 
Austrian  position  early  on  the  morrow  wuth  the 
whole  force  of  the  united  Prussian  armies,  and 
another  message  to  this  effect,  cancelling  all 
previous  ones,  as  a  codicil  does  a  will,  was  at 
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midnight  despatched  to  the  Crown  Prince  on 
one  hand  and  Herwarth  on  the  other,  informing 
them  of  the  altered  state  of  things,  and  desiring 
them  on  the  morrow  to  assail  the  flanks  of  the 
Austrians  as  fast  and  furiously  as  ever  they  could  ; 
while  the  Red  Prince  would  apply  his  battering- 
rams  to  their  elevated  and  strongly  entrenched 
centre.  This  urgent  message  was  entrusted  to 
Colonel  von  Finckenstein,  who,  after  a  very  dark 
and  dangerous  ride  of  twenty  miles,  reached  the 
Crown  Prince's  quarters  about  four  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  3rd  July. 

That  fateful  morning  was  a  very  wet  and  raw 
one,  pretty  similar  to  that  which,  after  a  rainy 
night,  had  dawned  upon  the  English  at  Waterloo. 
Long  before  midnight  the  troops  had  all  been  in 
motion  to  the  front.  The  moon  occasionally 
blinked  out,  but  was  mostly  hidden  behind 
clouds,  and  then  could  be  distinctly  seen  the 
decaying  bivouac  fires  in  the  places  which  had 


been  occupied  by  the  troops  along  the  roa 
Gitschin  to  Sadowa  and  Koniggratz. 
fires  looked  like  large  will-o'-the-wisps  i 
flames  flickered  about  in  the  wind  and  sti 
for  many  a  mile,  for  the  bivouacs  of  so 
force  as  that  of  the  Red  Prince's  army  of 
100,000  men  spread  over  a  wide  extent  of  c 
With  the  first  signs  of  dawn  a  drizzling  rai 
on,  which  lasted  until  late  in  the  aftemooi 
wind  increased  and  blew  coldly  upon  the  s 
and  they  were  short  of  both  sleep  and  foo< 
frequent  gusts  bore  down  the  water-lad< 
on  both  sides  of  the  ground  along  the  wa; 

Moltke  and  his  staff  had  left  Gitschin 
o'clock,  driving  to  Horitz,  where,  m< 
their  horses,  they  rode  on  to  Dub  and 
Prince  Frederick  Charles.  For  this  n 
centre  point  of  assembly.  "  A  few  short ' 
wrote  the  Times  correspondent,  "passe 
the  Commander  of  the  First  Army  to  his  ( 
the  Staff ;  a  few  aides-de-camp ^  mounting  J 
rode  away  ;  and,  as  it  were,  by  the  uttei 
a  magician's  spell,  one  hundred  thousanc 
Prussian  warriors,  springing  into  sight  as 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  swept  over  the  s< 
edge  of  the  Milowitz  ravine  towards  th« 
Dub." 

About  eight  o'clock.  King  William,  w 
marck  and  others  of  his  great  men,  arrive 
the  scene.  Behind  the  King,  besides  h 
were  his  royal  guests,  with  their  nu 
retinues  of  adjutants  and  equerries,  groo 
horses,  in  number  equal  unto  about  a  a 
squadrons — making  a  fine  mark  for  the  a 
the  Austrians.  Before  mounting  his  goc 
"  Fenella  "—thenceforth  to  be  called  "  Sj 
— the  King  had  got  into  his  great-coat  j 
on  goloshes  over  his  boots.  A  wrong 
spurs  had  been  brought  from  Gitschin  ani 
not  fit.  A  groom  whipped  his  off,  and  s 
them  on  over  the  royal  goloshes ;  ar 
equipped,  with  a  field-glass  slung  round  \ 
by  a  long  strap,  the  King  rode  away  to  v 
course  of  the  terrific  fight,  being  ever 
received  with  tremendous  cheering 
enthusiastic  troops.  For  it  touched  thei 
to  see  so  hoar>'  a  king  come  forth  at  tl 
of  his  "  Volk  in  WaffenJ''  or  people  in  s 
do  strenuous  battle  with  the  alien. 
faineant^  or  stay-at-home  monarch  he,  1 
of  the  good  old  sort,  like  our  own  royal  i 
and  Harries,  under  whose  personsd  lea 
the  French  were  "  beaten,  bobbed,  and  thi 
at  Crecy  and  at  Agincourt. 

It  had  been  thought  incredible  fay  thft  I 
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the  Austrians  should  have  waived 
liiges  of  a  position  behind  the  Elbe, 
im'ard   several    miles  on  its  hither 
ta   meet   their   adversaries   on    the 
latter.     But  a  closer  inspection  of 
^  battJe  showed   that    it   had   been 
ly  wdl  chosen.     Along   their  front  ran 
r  !<,  its  banks  dotted  with 

db,       ^  ,  I, lumps  of  wood,  forming 

for  mSanXiy  ;  while  beyond  this  the 
itMc  tti  gentle  undulations  till  it  finally 
the 
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U!  —  ^  ...  :hc  village  of  Sadowa,  a  mile 
buaner  from  Dub.  From  Sadowa  the 
I  *      <  'od   the  Bistritz  to  the 

I    (^mark    that    village!), 
by  its  church- tower   crowning  the 
^a  milv  and  a  half  beyond  Sadowa — 
M(  of  country-  not  unlike  some  parts 
with    its   hill    and   dale,   clustering 
iiig  chitcnux,  hedgerows,  groves, 
[graiii-fi^slds.     Profiting  \o  the  full  by 
of  this  terraced  terrain, 
ueti  it  with  entrenched 
Ind  ]  their   approaches  with 

ao<i  ..V...  .Aisled  branches,  making 
a  oatuml  fonre**  formidable  to 


But  nothing  could  daunt  the  hearts  of  the 
Prussians.  They  had  got  to  beat  Benedek  and 
his  220,000  men,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  The 
Kcd  Prince  wa*  afraid  that,  after  all,  Benedek 
might  seek  to  retire  behind  the  Elbe,  and  tliia 
had  to  be  preventet!  at  all  costs  and  hazards,  The 
Prince  might  not  be  able  to  beat  him  off-hand, 
but  he  could  at  least  fasten  on  Benedek  like  a 
bulldog  and  hold  him  fas»t  there  till  the  arrival 
of  the  Crown  Prince,  when  the  bull  could  be 
altogether  felled  and  laid  upon  its  back.     Bang, 

therefore,  went 
the  Prussian 
batteries,  and 
presently  the 
whole  sinuous 
line  of  battle, 
extending 
about  five 
miles  from  Cis- 
towes  (oppo- 
site Chlum  I  on 
the  Prussian 
left,  to  Ne> 
chanitz  on  the 
right,  began  to 
be  wrapped  in 
wreathed  can- 
non smoke. 
The  Austrians 
returned  shot 
for  shot,  and 
neither  side 
either  gained 
or  lost  ground. 
In  the  centre 
I  he  Prussians 
pushed  hatterv' 
after  batter^^ 
into  action,  and  kept  up  a  tremendous  fire  on 
the  Austrian  guns  ;  but  these  returned  it  with 
interest,  knowing  the  ground  well,  and  every 
shell  fell  true,  heaping  the  prnimd  with  dead 
and  wounded  men  and  horses 

While  this  furious  cannoiuuc  u.t?  g"i"^  "h. 
columns  of  Prussian  infantry*  were  moved  down 
towards  the  Bistritz,  with  intent  to  storm  the 
line  of  villages — Sadowa,  Dohalitz,  and  Dohalicka 
— on  the  further  side.  Shortly  before  their  pre- 
parations were  complete,  the  village  of  Bcnatck, 
on  the  Austrian  right,  caught  fire,  and  the  Tth 
Prussian  Division  made  a  dash  to  secure  it  ;  yet 
the  Austrians  were  not  driven  out  by  the  tlames, 
and  here,  for  the  fit^t  time  in  the  battle,  it  came 
to   desperate  hand-to-hand  fighting.     But   the 
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bloody  nUlie  here  was  nothing  to  what  was  now 
mixing  up  the  combatants  in  the  wood  of  Sa- 
dowa,  and  converting  it  into  a  perfect  slaughter- 
house and  hell  upon  earth.  Boldly  the  Prussians 


he  was  watching  the  progress  of  events  in 
of  Sadowa  wood  some  roe-deer,  startled 
their  leafy  glades  by  the  infernal  pother  a 
them,  came  bounding  out  and  past  him 
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advanced  upon  this  village  and  its  wood,  plying 
the  rapid  needle-gun  with  .  awful  effect  upon 
the  wood's  defenders.  But  nothing  could  have 
exceeded  the  splendid  courage  with  which  the 
Austrian  battalions  clung  to  their  cover,  and 
their  volleys,  supplemented  as  they  were  by  a 
truly  infernal  fire  from  the  batteries  behind  and 
above,  seemed  to  mow  down  whole  ranks  of 
their  assailants.  But  neither  bullets  nor  shells 
could  decide  the  fierce  struggle  ;  the  bayonet 
had  to  be  called  in  to  do  this.  And  now  ensued 
most  horrible  scenes  of  carnage,  which  ended, 
however,  before  eleven  o'clock,  in  the  capture  by 
the  Prussians  of  the  aforesaid  villages.  And  no 
wonder  that  the  Austrians  chose  to  call  the 
tremendous  battle  after  the  village  and  wood 
where  they  had  made  so  glorious  but  ineffectual 
a  stand. 

Moltke  himself  afterwards  related  that,  while 


also  how,  when  he  and  his  suite  rode  fom 
little  way  along  the  Lissa  road  to  reconnoib 
Austrian  position,  he  encountered  an  own 
ox  plodding  along,  serenely  indifferent  t 
shells  that  were  bursting  all  around  it.  Op 
the  Sadowa  wood  on  the  Lissa  height! 
Austrians  had  planted  a  most  form 
entrenched  line  of  guns,  and  Moltke  after 
told  how  he  succeeded  in  getting  the  Ki: 
counter-order  a  command  to  storm  thes 
trenched  batteries  from  the  front,  which 
only  have  ended  in  the  bloodiest  of  disast« 
their  assailants. 

About  this  time  Bismarck,  seeing  how 
headway  the  Prussians  were  making,  beg 
be  rather  apprehensive  as  to  the  general  i 
fearing  even  that,  if  the  Crown  Prince  cam 
up  soon,  they  might,  after  all,  be  beaten. 
one  little  incident  gave  him  fresh  hope.    T 
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r-  case  he  offered  a  weed  to  Moltke, 

itdy  chose   the    best  of   the  lot. 

iht  Bismarck  to  himself,  "  if  Moltke 

[lugh  to  do   that,  we   need  have  no 
it 

LTiTtiine  of  the  Crown  Prince,  vvitli  his 
Iretl  thousand  men,  hud  been  as 
i  "      I  as  the  arrival  of  Blucher  on 

P  u,  and  in  truth  Uie  twositua- 

mf^  closely  aUkc.      Suddenly  Bismarck, 
pT*"— n  looking  intently  in   the  Crown 
•n,  lowered  his  gla&s  and  pointed 
in  the  far  distance,  but  these  the 
ccd  to  be  furrows.    *'  No/'  said 
looking  again,  "the   spaces  are  not 
lhc\'  are  advancing  lines."     And  so  they 
and    b\-  eleven    o'clock    the   smoke   uf 
ian  batteries  furnished  a  convincing 


time  before  hisad\^ncc  had  thus  been  signalised, 
Afoltke  nwde  answer  to  the  King,  who  had 
been  questioning  him  as  to  the  prospects  i)f  the 
fight,  **  To-day  your  Majesty  will  win,  not  only 
the  battle,  but  also  the  campaign." 

"  The  Prussian  reserves,"  wrote  a  correspond- 
ent with  the  Austrians,  "  were  once  more  called 
upon  ;  and  from  half-past  twelve  till  nearly  one 
o'clock  there  was  an  artillery  fire  from  centre  to 
left  for  six  miles  or  more,  which  could  not  well 
have  been  exceeded  b>'  any  action  of  which 
history  makes  mention.  The  battle  was  assum- 
ing a  more  awful  and  tremendous  aspect,  and 
the  faint  rays  of  sunshine  which  shot  at  inter- 
vals through  the  lifting  clouds  only  gave  the 
scene  a  greater  terror."  About  this  time,  also, 
'*Benedek  and  his  staff  passed  through  the  6th 
Corps^   which    was   in   reserve.      As   the   green 


plumes  were  seen  rapidly  advancing*  the  bands 
broke  forth  into  the  National  Anthem,  and  the 
men  cheered  their  commander  with  no  uncertain 
note.      Faces   broke  into   broad   smiles  ;    Jager 
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hats  were  thrown  into  the  air  ;  all  seemed  joyous 
in  the  anticipation  of  an  approaching  triumph. 
Benedek,  however,  waved  to  them  to  cease 
shouting,  saying,  in  his  peculiar  tone  of  voice, 
'  Not  now,  my  children  :  wait  till  to-morrow.'  " 
And  it  was  wise  advice  ;  for  by  this  time  Benedek 
had  begun  to  suspect  that  he  and  his  men  would 
soon  all  have  a  very  different  song  to  sing. 

The  storm  and  stress  of  battle  were  now  begin- 
ning to  tell  heavily  on  the  Austrians.  They 
were,  it  is  true,  still  holding  their  own,  or  some- 
thing like  it,  on  the  line  of  the  Bistritz  ;  but 
what  is  that  which  suddenly  attracts  the  atten- 
tion of  Benedek  and  his  staff  behind  the  village 
of  Chlum  ?  They  gallop  away  thither  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  all  this  new  turmoil,  and  are 
greeted  with  a  destructive  volley  from  the  needle- 
guns  of  "  Unser  Fritz,"  who  had  by  this  time, 
after  a  forced  march  of  frightful  difficulty  across 
the  sodden  country  from  Koniginhof,  come  upon 
the  scene  with  his  Guards,  and  not  only  turned 
the  flank,  but  positively  fastened  on  the  rear  of 
the  Austrian  fighting  line,  at  which  he  was  now 
hammering  away  with  might  and  main.  But  his 
path,  so  far,  had  been  encumbered  with  corpses 
and  mutilated  bodies  in  sickening  masses. 
"  Around  us,"  he  wrote  in  his  Diary,  '*  lay  or 
hobbled  about  so  many  of  the  well-known 
figures  of  the  Potsdam  and  Berlin  garrisons.  A 
shocking  appearance  was  presented  by  those  who 
were  using  their  rifles  as  crutches,  or  were  being 
led  up  the  heights  by  some  other  unwounded 
comrades.  The  most  horrid  spectacle,  however, 
was  that  of  an  Austrian  battery,  of  which  all  the 
men  and  horses  had  been  shot  down.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  shocking  thing  to  ride  over  a  battle-field, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  hideous  muti- 
lations which  present  themselves.  War  is  really 
something  frightful,  and  these  who  create  it  with 
a  stroke  of  the  pen,  sitting  at  a  green -baize  table, 
little  dream  of  what  horrors  they  are  conjuring 
up.  .  .  .  In  Rosberitz,  where  the  fight  must 
have  been  frightfully  bitter,  to  judge  from  the 
masses  of  dead  and  wounded,  I  found  my  kins- 
man, Prince  Antony  of  Hohenzollern,  who  had 
been  shot  in  the  leg  by  three  balls,"  and  died  of 
his  wounds  .soon  after. 

With  the  turning  of  the  Austrian  right  by  the 
Crown  Prince,  the  battle  was  virtually  won.  On 
the  extreme  left,  Herwarth  had  played  similar 
havoc  with  the  Saxons,  in  spite  of  the  heroic 
desperation  with  which  they  fought ;  and  by 
four  o'clock  the  Prussian  line  of  attack  resembled 
a  huge  semi-circle  hemming  in  the  masses  of 
battered  and  broken  Austrian  troops.     Half  an 


hour  later  the  latter,  perceiving  that  victo 
at  last  been  snatched  from  their  grasp,  began 
way  all  along  their  line ;  and  then,  with 
beating  and  colours  flying,  the  Red  Prince 
with  one  accord,  rose  from  their  positio 
began  a  general  advance.  Perceiving  his 
tunity,  the  King  now  gallantly  placed  hin 
the  head  of  the  whole  cavalry  reserve  of  th 
Army,  which  "charged  and  completel} 
threw,"  to  quote  his  Majestj'^s  own  wi 
similar  mass  of  Austrian  horsemen. 

The  nature  of  the  ground  had  hither 
vented  the  cavalry  of  either  army  from  ac 
masses,  but  the  country  was  more  open 
line  of  retreat  to  Koniggratz,  and  it  now  1 
the  scene  of  several  splendid  lance  ant 
conflicts.  As  the  squadrons  of  the  3rd  P 
Dragoons  were  rushing  forward  to  charge 
Austrian  battalions  near  the  village  of  \^ 
an  Austrian  Cuirassier  brigade,  led  by  a: 
lishman  of  the  name  of  Beales,  chargec 
in  flank.  They  drove  the  Prussians  bac 
smiting  them  heavily  with  their  poi 
swords,  nearly  destroyed  the  dragoonj 
Hohenlohe's  Prussian  Uhlans,  seeing  the 
rades  worsted,  charged  with  their  lances  c 
against  the  Austrian  flanks,  and  compelle 
to  retire.  Pressed  by  the  Lancers  they  fei 
fighting  hard,  but  then  the  scarlet  Zieten  I 
charged  them  in  turn  in  the  rear.  A 
combat  ensued,  and  the  gallant  Beales  ! 
was  borne  wounded  to  the  ground. 

But  all  would  not  avail.  The  Austriar 
in  full  flight  towards  the  fortress  of  Koni 
pursued  by  cavalry,  volleyed  at  by  infanti 
exposed  to  ever-increasing  showers  of  sh 
Yet  from  some  positions  of  advantage  th( 
tinned  to  retaliate  in  kind  ;  and  it  was 
standing  watching  the  pursuit  that  King  V 
and  his  suite  became  exposed  to  a  terrific  c( 
fire  of  shells.  Bismarck,  who  was  still  wit 
ventured  to  chide  his  Majesty  for  thus  ex 
his  precious  person  so  unnecessarily, 
your  Majesty,  then,  think  they  are  swall 
asked  Bi.smarck,  on  the  King  affecti 
make  light  of  the  whizzing  of  shell 
bullets.  "  No  one,"  wrote  Bismarck  to  hi 
"  would  have  ventured  to  speak  to  the 
as  I  did,  when  a  whole  mass  of  ten  tr 
and  fifteen  horses  of  a  Cuirassier  r^me 
wallowing  in  their  blood  close  to  us,  ai 
shells  whizzed  in  unpleasant  proximity* 
King,  who  remained  just  as  quiet  and  00a 
as  if  he  had  been  on  the  parade-groii 
Berlin."    In  spite  of  all  remonstranoet  tin 
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so,  edging   up  on  his  dark 

id  the  King's  nuirc,  Bismarck  gave 

|]cick  with  the  point  of  his  boot, 

bound  fnnvard   with    her   royal 

[the  tone  of  iire. 

A  ith  the  troops  ot  the  Crown 
lud  been  nearly  swallowed  up 
for  sheer  joy.     At  sight  of  the  venerable 
who   had   been   exposing   his   person 
liout  the  bloody  fray  like  the  most  dutiful 
battalion    after  battalion — some 
of  their  former  selves — burst 


cheering  of  the  troops  of  my  extreme  right  and 

his  extreme  left  wing Two  years  ago  I 

embraced  him  as  victor  at  Diippel  ;  to-day  we 
were  both  victors :  for,  after  the  stubborn  stand 
made  by  his  troops,  I  had  come  to  decide  the 
day  with  my  army." 

The  battle  had  been  won,  but  at  what  a 
terrible  cost  1  Even  the  victors  shuddered  at 
the  sight  of  the  multitudes  of  bodies  which 
heaped  the  bloody  field.  By  superior  arm*, 
superior  numbers,  and  superior  strateg\*.  Prussia, 
at  the  cost  of  10,000  of  her  bravest  sous,  had 
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ing  and  rushed  forward,  officers 

hand,  the  boot,  the  stirrup 

^•cd  leader.     But  presently  a  scene 

still  was  presented  to   the  vic- 

troops,  when  the  heroic  Crown 

and  met  his  father.     **  I  reported 

wrote  the  Crown  Prince,  "the 

of  my  army  on  the  battle-field,  and 

jhand,  on  which   he  embraced   me. 

jus  could  speak  for  a  time.     He  was 

jfind  word.s,  and  then  he  said  he  was 

1  had   been   succesjiful,  and  had 

capacity  for  command,  handing  me 

the  order  '  Pour  It    meriU ' 

i4n   war  dccorationi>)  for  my 

'     Earlier  in  the  day  •*  Unser 

met   his   cousin   the   Red   Prince. 

:  our  caps  (o  one  another  from  afar, 

into  oae  another*&  arms  amid  tJie 


won  a  crowning  victory  over  her  Austrian  rival^ 
who  lost  40,000  men  (including  1 8,000  prisoners), 
J I  standards,  and  174  guns.  "  I  have  lost  all," 
exclaimed  the  defeated  Benedek,  '*  except,  alas ! 
my  life !  *'  The  highest  proportion  of  the 
Prussian  loss  of  10,000  had  fallen  on  Franzecky's 
Division,  whereof  2,000,  out  of  15,000,  had  bitten 
the  Bohemian  dust.  But  '*  Framecky  vor  f^"* 
(••  Fraazecky  to  the  front !  ")  will  always  live  in 
the  Prussian  soldier's  song  as  a  memory'  of  the 
ever-ready  leader  who  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
awful  struggle  on  the  line  of  the  Bistritz, 

That  same  night  the  King  slept  at  Horitz — 
not  upon  a  bed,  but  on  his  carriage  cushions 
spread  out  on  a  sofa.  Bismarck's  couch  was  at 
first  formed  by  a  wisp  of  straw  under  the  open 
colonnade  of  the  same  townlet,  though  after- 
wards he  was  invited  to  share  the  ^^Tetchcd 
room    of  the    Grand    Duke    of   Mecklenburg. 
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LAT  war  whereby  the  power  of  Spain 
was  broken  in  South  America,  is  known 
as  the  South  American  War  of  Inde- 
pendence.    On  the  one  side  was  the 

power  of  Spain  fighting  for  supremacy  ; 

tther  side  were  her  colonists — Creoles, 

1  natives  of   Spanish   blood — fighting 

St  pitched  battle  was  fought  in  Mexico 
loo,  in  1810  ;  the  last,  on  the  plain  of 
0^  in  Peru,  on  December  9th,  1824. 
icla,  Colombia,  and  Ecuador  had  already 
off  the  Spanish  yoke  when  General 
towards  the  end  of  1823,  arrived  with 
Sous  army  in  Peru.  He  was  hailed  as 
diverer,"  and  addressed   the  National 

at  Lima  in  these  words : — 
■oldiers  who  have  come  from  the  Plate, 
te,  the  Magdalena,  and  the  Orinoco  as 
*crers  of  Peru  will  not  return  to  their 
untry  till  they  are  covered  with  laurels, 

can  pass  under  triumphal  arches,  nor 
can  carry  off  as  trophies  the  standards 
le.  They  will  conquer  and  leave  Peru 
hey  will  die.     This  I  promise." 

words  spoken,  it  remained  to  make 
dualities  ;  and  how  this  was  done  will 

stor^*. 
ne  of  the  following  year  Bolivar  took 

with  10,000  infantr)^-  and  2,000  cavalry, 
tonments  were   at   Truxillo,   and  from 

began  to  move  southwards  to  meet  the 

The  Spanish  troops  comprised  3,500 
»  under  the  Viceroy  of  Peru,  Laserna  ; 
Arequipa  and  Jauja  under  Canterac,  and 
ray  in  the  remote  south  under  General 
Kho  was  soon  to  be  recalled  to  assist  his 
ons  in  arms.  The  Spanish  force  nearest 
ar  was  thus  General  Canterac's.  This 
i  remarkably  efficient  and  in  the  highest 
liscipUne.    Its  equipments  were  superior 


and  complete  ;  its  artillery  and  cavalry  par- 
ticularly well  appointed  ;  and,  what  was  not 
always  the  case  with  the  liberating  army,  the 
troops  were  paid  with  the  greatest  regularity — a 
strong  conducive  to  good  discipline  and  order. 

On  August  2nd  Bolivar  reviewed  his  army  on 
the  tableland  between  Rancas  and  Pasco,  a  little 
north  of  Reyes,  situated  at  an  altitude  of  12,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  amid  a  scene 
as  majestic  as  may  be  found  in  the  world.  On 
the  west  rose  the  Andes,  while  on  the  east,  and 
stretching  away  to  the  Brazils  were  the  sublime 
ramifications  of  the  Cordilleras.  Surrounded  by 
natural  displays  of  such  magnitude,  Bolivar's 
army,  composed  of  veterans  who  had  fought  in 
the  Peninsular  War,  seen  the  conflagration  of 
Moscow  and  the  capitulation  of  Paris — as  well  as 
purely  South  American  troops — looked  a  mere 
handful.  Still  it  was  enthusiastic,  and  the 
hills  rang  with  "  Vivas "  at  the  termination 
of  the  General's  stirring  address  that  was  read 
simultaneously  to  each  corps. 

"  Soldiers,"  so  ran  the  address,  "  you  are  about 
to  finish  the  greatest  undertaking  Heaven  has 
confided  to  men — that  of  saving  an  entire  world 
from  slaver^'. 

"  Soldiers !  the  enemies  you  have  to  over- 
throw boast  of  fourteen  years  of  triumphs  ;  they 
are,  therefore,  worthy  to  measure  their  swords 
with  ours,  which  have  glittered  in  a  thousand 
combats. 

"  Soldiers  !  Peru  and  America  expect  from 
you  Peace,  the  daughter  of  Victor^-.  Even 
liberal  Europe  beholds  you  with  delight,  because 
the  freedom  of  the  New  World  is  the  hope  of 
the  universe.  Will  you  disappoint  it  ?  No  ! 
No  !  No  1     You  are  invincible." 

Meanwhile,  Canterac,  having  united  his  forces 
at  Jauja,  was    marching    northwards  to  meet 
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Bolivar.  Between  the  two  there  lay  a  lake,  and 
the  patriot  army  marched  south  on  the  west 
side  of  this  lake,  while  the  Spanish  army 
marched  north  on  the  east  side.  The  result  of 
this  was  to  delay  for  four  months  the  general 
engagement  that  was  expected.  Instead  of  the 
armies  meeting  face  to  face  on  the  line  of  their 
march,  only  detachments  entered  into  action  on 
the  plain  of  Junin,  which  lies  to  the  south  of  the 
lake.  It  was  purely  a  cavalry  engagement,  this 
— not  a  shot  was  fired  ;  the  lance  and  sabre 
alone  were  used.  As  it  was,  the  Royalists  were 
worsted,  losing  nineteen  officers,  345  rank  and 
file,  and  eighty  prisoners.  The  Patriots  lost  only 
three  officers  and  forty-two  rank  and  file,  with  a 
few  wounded.  Canterac  now  fell  back  upon 
Cuzco,  which  he  reached  with  less  than  5,000 
men,  his  ranks  thinned  mostly  by  heavy  de- 
sertions. The  Patriot  army  continued  to 
advance  towards  Cuzco,  falling  in,  however, 
with  no  enemy.  In  October,  Bolivar,  expecting 
no  further  engagements  that  year,  left  the  army 
and  set  out  for  Lima  to  hasten  forward  rein- 
forcements that  were  expected  from  Colombia. 
He  gave  instructions  to  his  second  in  command. 
General  Sucre,  to  go  into  cantonments  at 
Andahuaylas  and  Abancay,  and,  as  the  rainy 
season  was  about  to  commence,  to  cease  active 
hostilities  for  the  time  being. 

Bolivar  had  not  been  gone  three  days,  when 
General  Sucre  began  to  question  in  his  own 
mind  the  wisdom  of  his  superior  officer's  instruc- 
tions ;  so  he  called  a  council-of-war,  at  which, 
besides  himself,  were  Generals  La  Mar,  Lara,  and 
Miller — the  last,  a  distinguished  British  soldier. 
At  this  council-of-war  it  was  agreed  that  if 
they  did  as  Bolivar  had  commanded,  and  lay  idle 
in  their  tents,  the  Spanish  forces,  recruited  and 
united  at  Cuzco,  would  come  upon  them  and  an- 
nihilate them.  The  position  was  a  delicate  one, 
for  obedience  to  a  superior  officer  is  a  soldier's 
first  duty.  Still,  there  was  Valdez  marching  from 
the  south  to  join  Canterac  and  Laserna  at  Cuzco, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  endeavour  to  intercept 
Valdez.  Operations  were  thus  entered  upon  in 
the  face  of  Bolivar's  strict  orders  to  the  contrary, 
and  these  operations  had  the  effect  of  drawing 
the  enemy  out  of  his  stronghold. 

Now  followed  two  months  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary manoeuvring  that  ever  preceded 
a  battle.  The  Royalists,  under  the  Viceroy 
Laserna,  began  to  move  in  a  westerly  direction 
from  Cuzco,  and  the  Patriots  to  fall  back.  Twice 
the  Patriot  army  offered  battle,  and  twice  it  was 
refused.     The  Royalists,  sure  of  success,  sought 


to  get  behind  the  Patriots,  thus  cutting  off  their 
retreat  and  so  annihilating  them.  At  length, 
after  several  brushes — of  which  the  most  serious 
occurred  in  the  Valley  of  Corpaguayco,  where, 
besides  losing  their  spare  horses  and  some  mules, 
the  Patriots  had  200  men  killed,  as  against  a 
death-roll  of  thirty  on  the  other  side — a  position 
was  reached  which  seemed  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  both  parties  for  the  finsd  grip.  That 
position  was  on  the  plain  of  Ayacucho ;  and  it 
is  here  that  Bolivar's  address  to  the  soldiers 
should  have  been  delivered  rather  than  on  the 
eve  of  the  affair  of  Junin  :  for  it  was  here  that 
the  blow  was  struck  that  made  the  power  of 
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Spain  in  South  America  reel  and  totter  to  its 
fall. 

The  plain  of  Ayacucho  is  situated  at  an  alti- 
tude of  11,000  feet  above  sea-level,  in  the 
Peruvian  department  of  Ayacucho.  It  is 
square-shaped  and  about  two  or  three  miles  in 
circuit.  On  its  north  and  south  sides  it  is 
flanked  by  deep  and  rugged  ravines.  On  the 
west  it  descends  gradually  for  a  couple  of  leagues 
to  what  was  then  the  high  road  to  Lima,  and 
which  runs  along  the  base  of  a  lofty  mountain 
range  which  rises  like  a  wall.  On  this  side 
was  stationed  the  Patriot  army,  its  retreat  by 
this  road  cut  off  by  detachments  sent  by  the 
Spanish  Viceroy  to  destroy  the  bridges  and 
render  the  defiles  impassable.  On  the  east  side 
the  plain  was  terminated  by  the  abrupt  ridge  of 
Condorkanki,  and  a  little  below  the  summit  of 
this  ridge  the  Royalist  army  bivouacked  during 
the  night  preceding  the  fight.     It  was  on  the 
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afternoon   of   the   8th  of   December  that  the 
respective  armies  reached  these  positions. 

The  eve  of  battle  is  worth  describing.     After 
the   men   on   each    side   had    been    refreshed, 
and  about  two  hours  before  sunset,  a  Spanish 
battalion  of  light  infantry  filed  down   into  the 
plain  and  extended  itself  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
A  light  infantry  battalion  of  the  Patriot  army 
went  forth  to  meet  it.     The  opposing  battalions, 
arrayed  in  extended  files,  engaged  in  skirmishing 
and  performed  evolutions  to  the  sound  of  the 
bu^e.     The   steadiness  and    behaviour   of   the 
men  on  each  side  were  admired  by  the  officers, 
and  both  parties  agreed  now  and  then  to  in- 
ter\'als  of  rest.     During  these  intervals  officers 
frwn  the  opposing  sides  approached  one  another 
and  engaged   in  conversation.     In  the  Patriot 
army  was  a  Spaniard,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tur, 
whose  marriage  to  a  beautiful  woman  of  Lima 
bad  made  him  espouse  the  native  cause.     In  the 
other  army  was  his  brother,  Brigadier-General 
Tar,  who  sent  a  message  to  the  former,  saying 
bow  he  regretted  to  see  him,  a  Spaniard,  in  the 
ranks  of   rebels,  and  bearing    arms  against  his 
king  and  country.   "  Yet,"  the  message  continued, 
"you  may  rely  upon  my  protection  when  the 
coming  battle  will  have  placed  you  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Loyalists."    The  other  brother  was  dis- 
posed to  resent  this  message  as  an  insult ;  still, 
they  drew  near  to  each  other  and   ultimately 
embraced  in  view  of  both  armies.     When  the 
shadows  began  to  deepen  across  the  plain,  the 
liferent  battalions  retired  to  their  quarters  to 
taken  to  more  serious  work  in  the  morning. 
To  waken,  we  have  said.     It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, if  a  single  eye  on  Ayacucho  were  closed  in 
Annber  that  night.    All  knew  that  they  were 
about  to  engage    in  battle  ;   none    knew    what 
the  result  might  be,  and  whether  this  might  not 
be  his  last  night   on  earth.      Both  sides  were 
wearied  with  the  terrible  marches  and  counter- 
marches, over  mountains,  down  rocky  defiles, 
and  with  the  harassing  watchfulness    that   had 
Been  continuously  maintained.     It  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  the  officers  of  the  Royalist 
army   had    kept    their    troops    together.      To 
prevent  them  from  deserting,  the  different  corps 
had  habitually    bivouacked     in    column,    sur- 
rounded by  sentinels,  and  outside  of  these  again 
bad  been  placed  a  circle  of  officers  on  constant 
<l«ty.      No  soldier  was  allowed    to    pass   the 
sentinels,  who  had  strict  orders  to  shoot  down 
any  one  attempting  to  do  so.     Even   detach- 
ments were  not  sent  out  for  cattle  and  pro- 
tons, in  case  they  should  refuse  to  return  ;  so 


the  Royalists  had  been  obliged  to  eat  the  flesh 
of  horses,  mules,  and  asses.  These  galling 
restraints  the  soldiers  knew  could  be  ended  in 
only  one  way,  and  that  was  by  a  decisive  en- 
gagement with  the  enemy.  So  eager  were 
they  thus  rendered  for  the  fray  that  they  had 
begun  to  murmur  against  their  leaders,  and  were 
loudly  accusing  them  of  cowardice  in  avoiding 
a  conflict  with  the  foe. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Patriots,  too,  were 
sick  of  manoeuvring.  They  had  been  subject  to 
constant  harassing  attacks  from  hostile  Indians, 
who  hurled  stones  down  the  mountain  sides  into 
their  ranks  while  on  the  march,  attacked 
detached  parties,  even  made  prisoners,  whom 
they  cruelly  ill-treated.  Again,  their  provisions 
were  nigh  exhausted,  and  so  scarce  had  their 
horses  become  that  many  of  the  cavalry-  soldiers 
were  mounted  on  mules  These  matters, 
instead  of  improving,  were  with  the  progress  of 
time  only  becoming  worse.  All,  then,  were 
anxious  to  have  a  termination  put  to  the  weary 
round  of  monotonous  marching,  with  increasing 
exposure  to  dangers  that  from  their  continual 
presence  had  ceased  to  be  exciting.  Men  so 
placed  are  not  likely  to*  sleep  during  the  night 
preceding  the  day  of  battle.  Besides,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  armies  measured  only  a 
mile,  and  Sucre,  fearing  that  the  Royalists  might 
descend  from  their  heights  to  surprise  them  in 
the  dark,  kept  his  corps  in  close  colunm  ready 
for  the  attack.  He  also  sent  forward  the  bands 
of  two  battalions  with  a  company  to  the  foot  of 
the  ridge.  These  continued  to  play  during  the 
night  while  a  sharp  fire  was  kept  up  upon 
the  Royalist  outposts,  the  idea  being  to  make 
believe  that  the  Patriots  were  under  arms 
waiting  to  join  in  fight.  In  this  way  a 
lieutenant-colonel  and  three  men  were  killed  in 
the  Spanish  camp  by  chance  bullets,  so  near 
were  the  opposing  armies. 

Under  Sucre  were  5,780  men,  and  these  were 
arranged  on  the  plain  in  the  following  order : — 

Bogota,  Caracas,  Voltigeros,  and  Pinchincha 
regiments,  under  General  Cordova,  on  the  right. 

Hussars  of  Junin,  Granaderos  of  Colombia, 
Hussars  of  Colombia,  Granaderos  of  Buenos 
Ayres  regiments,  cavalry',  under  General  Miller, 
in  the  centre. 

Nos.  I,  2,  and  3  Legions  regiments,  under 
General  La  Mar,  on  the  left. 

Bargas,  Vencedores,  Rifles  regiments,  under 
General  Lara,  in  reserve. 

Artillery :  one  4-pounder  in  front,  under 
Commandant  La  Fuente. 
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The  Royalist  army  numbered  9,310,  and  was 
commanded  by  the  Viceroy,  Laserna.  It 
was  posted  on  Condorkanki — a  division  under 
General  Valdez  on  the  north  side  of  the  height 
or  extreme  right  of  the  Royalists  ;  next  to  him, 
and  still  on  the  Royalist  right,  a  division  of 
infantry  under   General   Monet,   in   the  centre 


things  that  the  Colombia  cavalr^nnan  had  to  do 
on  mounting  was  the  fixing  of  his  bridle  reins 
above  his  knees.  By  this  means  he  guided  his 
charger,  and  so  had  his  hands  left  free  to  wield 
his  heavy  lance — a  strong,  tough  sapling  from 
tw^elve  to  fourteen  feet  long.  The  Patriot 
cavalry,  let  it  be  mentioned,  were  the  finest 
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♦there  lies  my  last  horse r 
(A  90.) 


<  rivalry,  and  on  the  left  a  division  of  infantry 
with  ^cvcn  pieces  of  artillery  under  (jcncral 
V'ilhilobos.  At  dawn  of  day.  an  unpcrccived 
movirincnt  tonk  place  in  the  Royalist  camp. 
Thr  di\i-inii  under  General  Valdez,  compris- 
ing lour  fiild-i)ieces,  four  battalions,  and  two 
!-.j|ii.iili»iiri  \A  hiissirs,  stole  away  to  the  north. 

It  Will  it  i  hilly  mr)rnnig  while  the  men  were 
Inn  khii^  fill  I  heir  armour,  saddling  their  horses, 
iJi.iiitiiiiiiK  iheir  bayonets,  and  putting  in  order 
llii-ii     vaiioim    accoutrements.       Amongst    the 


horsemen  in  the  world,  drawn  from  the  gauchft 
of  the  pampas,  the  gitasos  of  Chili,  and  thi 
llancros  of  Colombia — all  accustomed  to  ridi 
from  childhood. 

Well,  while  such  little  details  as  we  haM 
mentioned  were  in  progress,  and  the  mounting 
sun  had  tempered  the  chilly  air,  the  men  on  boti 
sides  were  observed  rubbing  their  hands  and 
in  other  trifling  ways  showing  the  satisfaction 
which  the  nearness  of  the  onset  gave  them. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  first  move  forward  begaa 
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Then  the  division  of  infantry  on  the  Royalist 
left  under  General  Villalobos  commenced  to 
wind  down  the  rugged  side  of  Condorkanki. 
Laserna,  the  Viceroy,  on  foot,  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  descending  files,  and,  obliquing 
to  the  left,  led  them  into  the  plain.  The  other 
division  of  Royalist  infantry,  under  General 
Monet,  came  down  direct,  while  between  these 
two  divisions  similarly  descended  the  cavalry, 
the  men  leading  their  horses.  As  the  different 
files  reached  the  plain  they  silently  formed  into 
column.  Meanwhile,  General  Sucre,  of  the 
Patriot  army,  rode  along  his  line,  and  to  each 
corps  individually,  in  forcible  words,  recalled  the 
achievements  of  the  past.  This  done,  he  took  up 
a  position  in  the  centre,  and  to  his  whole  army 
in  a  loud  voice,  said  :  "  Soldiers  !  Remember 
that  upon  the  efforts  of  this  day  depends  the  fate 
of  South  America." 

Then  began  the  forward  movement  of  the 
Patriots,  the  division  of  infantry  under  General 
Cordova  and  two  regiments  of  cavalry  being 
ordered  to  advance.  Cordova,  in  front  of  his 
division,  now  formed  into  four  parallel  columns 
with  cavalry  in  the  intervals,  having  gone  a  few 
steps,  dismounted,  and  plunging  his  sword  into 
his  charger,  exclaimed  : 

"  There  lies  my  last  horse  !  I  have  no  means 
of  escape,  and  we  must  fight  it  out  together." 

This  display  of  spirit  on  the  part  of  their 
leader  roused  the  men  to  such  enthusiasm  that 
they  became  irresistible.  They  thought  of  the 
enemy,  not  as  something  to  be  feared,  but 
only  as  something  to  be  vanquished.  The 
consequence  was  that,  having  discharged  their 
muskets,  and  Cordova's  shout  of  "  Onward,  with 
the  step  of  conquerors ! "  ringing  in  their  ears, 
they  pressed  forward  and  crossed  bayonets  with 
the  foe.  For  four  minutes,  which  contained 
the  work  of  hours,  the  two  contending  forces 
struggled,  the  mass  swaying  now  this  way  and 
now  that,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  which 
would  give  way.  At  an  opportune  moment  the 
Colombian  cavalr}'  charged  at  full  gallop,  and 
with  both  hands  free  wielding  their  tough  lances 
with  such  force  that  their  onset  proved  irresist- 
ible, and  the  Royalists  lost  ground.  The  vigour 
of  the  Patriots  was  only  increased  by  this  ad- 
vantage, which  they  followed  up  with  such  effect 
that  the  Royalists  were  hopelessly  driven  back 
with  terrible  slaughter.  Colonel  Silva,  who  led 
the  cavalry  charge,  had  fallen,  covered  with 
wounds.  Wounded  now,  too,  and  taken  prisoner, 
was  Laserna,  the  Viceroy  himself — representative 
of  the  proud  monarch  of  Spain.     The  routed 


Spaniards  clambered  up  the  rugged  sides  of 
Condorkanki,  and  the  chasing  Patriots  deploy- 
ing, fired  upon  the  fugitives,  whose  lifeless  bodies 
rolled  down  the  height  till  stayed  by  jutting 
crags  or  bushes. 

While  the  crags  and  bushes  of  Condorkanki 
are  being  thus  bathed  in  Spanish  blood,  quite  a 
different  fortune  is  attending  the  Patriot  arms 
on  their  left.  As  already  mentioned,  General 
Valdez,  with  four  field-pieces,  four  battalions  and 
two  squadrons  of  cavalry,  had  stolen  at  dawn  of 
day,  unperceived  by  the  Patriots,  away  north- 
wards from  the  Spanish  camp.  The  object  of 
that  manoeuvre  now  became  apparent.  He  had 
made  a  detour  of  several  miles,  and  while  the 
contest  we  have  just  witnessed  was  still  in  the 
balance,  suddenly  opened  a  heavy  fire  from  his 
four  field-pieces  and  a  battalion  in  extended  files 
upon  the  Patriot  left.  This  obliged  two  battalions 
of  General  La  Mar's  division,  posted  on  the  left, 
to  fall  back,  and  its  retreat  was  not  prevented  by 
the  battalion  Bargas  from  General  Lara's  division, 
which  had  been  kept  in  reserve,  sent  to  support 
it.  Two  of  Valdez's  battalions  had  now  creased 
the  ravine  into  the  plain,  and  pressed  at  the 
double-quick  upon  the  retiring  Patriots.  At 
this  juncture  General  Miller,  who  held  a  portion 
of  the  Patriot  cavalry  in  reserve,  led  the  Hussars 
of  Junin  against  the  Spaniards,  and  drove  them 
back  across  the  ravine. .  This  brilliant  charge 
conducted  by  Miller  saved  the  battle.  La  Mar's 
division  was  thereby  enabled  to  rally,  and  came 
to  Miller's  support.  The  Patriots  in  this  part  of 
the  field,  animated  by  Cordova's  success  against 
the  Viceroy  and  the  shouts  of  victory  that 
were  echoed  back  from  Condorkanki,  proved  an 
easy  match  for  Valdez's  now  somewhat  scattered 
forces,  and  the  Spanish  general,  so  famous  for 
his  marches  and  tactical  skill,  soon  found  his 
division  broken,  his  artillery  taken,  his  cavalry 
flying  in  disorder,  and  his  infantry  dispersed. 
The  day  was  now  lost  and  won  in  little  more 
than  an  hour,  and  the  vanquished  Royalists 
flying  in  all  directions. 

Among  the  Hussars  of  Junin  so  effectively  led 
by  Miller  at  the  critical  moment,  were  twenty- 
five  who,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  horses,  had 
no  better  steeds  than  baggage-mules.  This  was 
simply  for  display  and  to  lead  the  enemy  to 
think  their  cavalry  numbered  more  than  their 
horsemen  actually  did.  These  Hussars  on  mules 
were  ordered  to  remain  in  the  rear  and  not 
to  take  part  in  Miller's  charge.  But  they 
answered  :  "  No  ;  we  will  conquer  or  die  with 
our  comrades."       And  their  bravery  was   soon 
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ic  cnarge  tney  were  able  to 
pauish  horses,  whose  riders  had 
their  less  nimble  mules.    Six  week* 
^,  wlien  on  a  reconnoitring  expedition 
FCuzco,  General   Miller  had  been   sur- 
K  ciiied    Chuquibamba.   and  his 

«»  the  finest  in  the  army,  and 
had  ridden  at  Junin,  with  an  orderly, 
enemy's  hands.    Tliis  horse  was  now 
il  Valdez's  retreating    traopj>.      Its 
tniincdiately  singled  out  for    pursuit, 
,  and    the   horse    restored  to   its  old 
Another  object  of  interest  to  the  pur- 
were   the  silver   helmets  of  the 
irs.     The  landscape  gleamed  with 
wherever  bodies  of  cavalr\-  moved. 
imc  so  attractive  to  the  enemy  that 
them  off  to  stop  the  pursuit,  and 
was  quickly   removed,  the  Patriots 
thura  off  and   stowing  them  away  in 

►  i_»ci-is.».  nn  tnc  u.iy  ot  the  battle  the 
of  the  Patriot  array,  under  Generals 
tkd  I-.ara^  reached  the  summit  of  Con- 
.  Here  General  Canterac  w  as  stationed, 
sonset  he  sued  for  terms  of  peace, 
J«r  later  rode  to  General  Sucre's  tent, 
terms  were  agreed  to.  By  these 
KtcnCf  as  supreme  commander  in  Peru, 
I  surrender  to  the  liberating  army  the 
ihc  lerritorj'  possessed  by  Spain  as  far 
ladero.  So  in  effect  ended  the 
ndcnce,  and  so  was  extinguished 
Spain  across  the  seas. 
on  that  day,  on  the  side  of  the 


vanquished,  were  1,400  killed  and  700  wounded. 
Amongst  the  captured,  besides  the  Viceroy 
and  generals,  were  16  colonels,  68  heutcnanl* 
colonels,  4H4  officers,  and  3,200  rank  and  file. 
The  victors  won  at  a  cost  of  370  killed  and 
609  wounded.  The  battle  of  A>'acucho  was 
regarded  as  the  most  brilliant  ever  fought  in 
South  America.  The  discipline  of  the  troops, 
seasoned  with  years  of  fighting,  was  considered 
such  as  would  have  been  creditable  to  the  best 
European  armies,  while  they  were  led  by  the 
ablest  officers  on  both  sides.  Bravery  was 
conspicuous  on  every  hand,  the  victory  being 
not  a  matter  ot  chance,  but  of  determination, 
fire,  and  N-alour. 

Besides  General  Miller,  who  played  so  im- 
portant  a  part  in  this  action,  other  countr^Tnen 
of  ours  were  that  day  engaged  fighting  for  the 
cause  of  Independence.  Among  them  were 
Major-General  Francis  B.  O'Connor,  brother  of 
Fergus  O'Connor ;  Major-General  James  Whittle, 
Colonel  William  Ferguson,  Lieutenant  Martin, 
who  was  killed,  Major-General  Arthur  Sand, 
Captain  George  Brown,  wounded,  Captain  Henry 
Wyman,  wounded,  and  Captain  Miller  Hallowes, 
These  were  chiefly  officers  in  the  Colombian 
battalion  of  Rifles,  which  was  originall}'  composed 
entirely  of  British  subjects.  During  the  long 
course  of  the  war  these  had  died  or  been  killed, 
and  the  regiment  was  recruited  from  Colombian 
Indians,  the  officers,  however,  being  stUl  British. 
This  regiment  was  the  foremost  in  the  fight 
amongst  the  troops  that  routed  the  divisions  of 
Monet  and  Villalobos  at  the  base  of  the  Heights 
of  Condorkanki. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  ROBERT  PAT- 
TERSON, sixty-nine  years  old,  ripe 
with  experience  gained  in  at  least 
two  wars,  but  burdened  it  may  be 
with  more  of  the  indecision  and  fears  of  old  age 
than  is  the  usual  lot  of  man — seeing  before  him, 
in  fact,  bogey  numbers  of  enemies — marched  his 
army  one  day  this  way  and  the  next  day  that ; 
and  frittering  away  the  time,  at  length,  instead 
of  fighting,  he  allowed  General  Johnston  and 
9,000  Confederate  soldiers  to  slip  quietly  away 
from  him.  The  result  was  the  result  to  be  ex- 
pected. General  Johnston  by  a  rapid  march 
reached  General  Beauregard's  lines  in  time  to 
turn  the  tide  of  battle  in  favour  of  the  South, 
and  the  first  decisive  struggle  of  the  American 
Civil  War  was  scored  to  the  credit  of  the 
Confederates. 

Four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  April  12th, 
1 86 1,  the  Civil  War  began.  At  that  hour  a 
shell  fired  from  a  battery  on  shore  struck  Fort 
Sumter,  a  tiny  fort  built  on  a  mudbank  in  the 
very  centre  of  Charleston  harbour  ;  and  this 
shot  opened  hostilities  that  were  destined  to  last 
for  years.  The  next  day,  Saturday,  the  news 
reached  Washington  that  Fort  Sumter,  in 
possession  of  a  United  States  garrison,  had  been 
bombarded  by  Southern  militia  acting  under  in- 
structions from  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina. 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  realised  at  once  that 
tlie  time  for  pacific  negotiations  had  passed  and 
the  time  for  the  employment  of  force  had  come. 
On  Sunday  he  drew  up  his  first  proclamation 
relating  to  the  war.  It  called  for  75,000  militia 
to  assemble  under  arms  to  "  repossess  the  forts, 
places,  and  properties  which  have  been  seized 
from  the  Union."  In  the  two  days  which 
followed  the  issue  of  this  call  more  than  double 
the  number  of  men  asked  for  had  volunteered 
for  service.  Every  Free  State  in  the  Union 
responded  with   citizens  eager  to  uphold  the 


integrity  of  the  Union.  On  the  othe 
every  Slave  State  insultingly  refused  h< 
of  the  men  required. 

But  ready  and  numberless  as  were  th< 
teers  from  the  North,  the  resources  of  th 
in  the  way  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
and  organisation,  were  utterly  inadeqi 
the  crisis.  Although  by  many  it  had  lo 
feared  that  the  differences  between  th< 
and  South  were  being  accentuated  to 
gerous  degree,  yet  when  the  worst  fea 
realised  and  the  actual  outbreak  of  i 
came,  it  took  the  country,  as  a  countr 
pletely  by  surprise.  More  than  this,  it 
those  in  authority  unprepared.  So  it  v 
between  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter  i 
first  great  battle — Bull  Run — three 
elapsed.  Those  three  months  were  s 
arming  the  volunteers — for  the  United 
then  as  now,  had  no  standing  army  to  i 
— in  organising  commissariat  and  other 
ments,  transporting  troops  to  various 
and  arranging  the  thousand  and  one 
which,  unless  carefully  attended  to,woul< 
the  bravest  army  helpless. 

But  during  the  months  of  April,  \ 
June  the  absence  of  any  organised  1 
opponents  in  the  field  allowed  much  telli 
to  be  done  by  small  parties  of  Southern 
Unfortunately  for  the  North,  Washing 
capital  of  the  Union,  was  to  all  intents  ; 
poses  within  the  sphere  of  Southern  infl 
on  the  one  side  the  State  of  Virginia, 
the  first  States  to  refuse  troops  to  A 
Lincoln,  and  on  the  other,  Maryland, 
and  to  all  appearances  likely  to  cast  in 
with  the  rebel  States.  Federal  soldiers 
way  to  guard  the  capital  were  shot  and  t 
to  death  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore,  M 
but  a  few  miles  north  trom  Washington, 
same  day  the  railway  bridges  of  lines 
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destroyed,    thus     completely 
IWashini^ton  off  from   the   North.     To 
tion  of  the  capital, 
KTs    seized  Harper's 
Harper V    F&ry    of   John    Brown 
r_  r  .-_^jg  national  arsenal,  and 

;  lern  camp.    Next  the  im- 
j-arU  ut  Gosport,  after  the  otilcers 
attempted  to  destroy  it  by  fire, 
by  Soutlieniera ;   and  a   number 


points  fnrdable.  A  short  distance  south  of  Bull 
Run  is  Manassas  Junction — a  railway  junction 
— and  here  General  Beauregard  had  his  head- 
quarters. 

Pierre  Gustave  Toutant  Beauregard,  born  in 
t5^i8,  was  a  native  of  Louisiana,  and  passed 
through  the  United  State"?  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point.  Strangely  enough,  one  of  his 
class-mates  at  the  Academy  was  the  Federal 
general  McDowell,  who  at  this  battle   of  Bull 
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'  {fnportant  points  bearing  on  the  capital 
*o    the   hands  of  the  Confedcr- 

„.on  was  surrounded.     The  battle 

Run  was  brought   on    by  the   North 
ung    the  capital   of 
the    enemies    that 
lit. 

ih-  -*•-••  "^  that  gave  iu  n.ii.tL   n- 

M  a  ,  uneven  waterway  run- 

V  direction,  and   at   the 

,,  ^^cment  took  place  some 

miles    from    Washington.     Its 

I  and  at  some  places  rocky,  with 

Jy  woi»dcd,  lui  its  western  shore, 

iudl  deep  and  sullen,  yet  at 


Run  commanded  the  Northern  forces.  Beau- 
regard had  served  through  the  Mexican  campaign 
with  distinction,  taking  part  in  the  siege  opera- 
tions at  Vera  Cruz,  and  at  Mexico  he  was  twice 
wounded.  To  him  fell  the  distinction  of  being 
chosen  to  open  the  war  for  the  South,  and  it 
was  he  who  bombarded  and  finally  captured 
Fort  Sumter, 

General  Beauregard  had  assembled  a  strong 
force  of  Confederates  at  this  point  with  the 
ex-ident  intention  of  marching  upon  WashingTcm, 
but  before  he  was  ready  to  move  on  the  capital, 
a  large  army  of  Northerners  managed  tr»  reach 
the  city,  and  Beauregard  found  his  plans  defeated. 
Consequently,  he  entrenched  himself  securely  and 
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waited  for  the  time  to  arrive  when,  sufficient 
troops  furnished  him,  he  could  carry  out  his 
plan  to  capture  the  capital.  The  position  for 
encampment  had  been  carefully  chosen.  Along 
the  western  bank  of  Bull  Run,  from  Manassas 
Junction  to  a  stone  bridge  some  eight  miles  up 
stream,  the  Southern  forces  were  posted,  each 
ford  strongly  guarded,  the  rocky  banks  and  the 
deep  water  forming  a  natural  breastwork,  and 
the  dense  woods  a  natural  stockade.  Across 
Bull  Run,  a  few  miles  towards  Washington,  is 
the  village  of  Centreville,  and  here  the  advance 
guards,  or  more  pro- 
perly, a  scouting 
party,  was  stationed 
to  give  news  of 
any  movement  that 
might  be  made  by 
the  North ;  and, 
central  and  con- 
venient, the  head- 
quarters at  Manassas 
commanded  the 
whole. 

Woods,  stream, 
and  rolling  country 
made  General  Beau- 
regard's position  a 
peculiarly  strong  one. 
In  fact,  as  General 
McDowell,  the  com- 
mander of  the  forces 
of  the  North,  soon 
found,  the  posi- 
tion was  well-nigh 
invulnerable.  To  at- 
tack the  Confeder- 
ates in  front,  fording  Bull  Run,  scaling  the 
high  bank  and  charging  into  a  wood,  was  out 
of  the  question.  Moreover,  to  strengthen 
Beauregard's  hands.  General  J.  E.  Johnston,  a 
soldier  of  energy  and  experience,  was  stationed 
at  Winchester,  to  which  town  he  had  retreated 
from  Harper's  Ferr}'  when  he  found  himself 
confronted  by  General  Patterson.  General  Pat- 
terson's orders  from  Washington  were  to  retake 
Harper's  Ferr>'  from  General  Johnston.  But  the 
Southern  general,  fully  convinced  that  Harper's 
Kerry  was  of  no  strategical  importance,  and 
more  of  a  trap  than  anything  else,  fell  back  at 
Patterson's  approach,  and  entrenched  himself  at 
Winchester.  To  the  Federals  the  great  danger 
lay  in  the  risk  of  Johnston  by  a  forced  march 
joining  Beauregard,  and  opposing  a  united 
force  to  McDowell-    To  prevent  this.  General 
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Patterson's  second  orders  were  to  hold  Jo 
in  Winchester.  Patterson  had  plenty  of  n 
the  purpose,  but  failed  to  do  what  was  e> 
of  him.  When  the  crucial  moment  z 
Johnston  arrived  with  it  and  ruined  McE 
chance  of  victory. 

McDowell  marched  from  Washingtc 
had  originally  been  General  Scott's  in 
to  give  the  command  of  the  Federal  fo 
Robert  E.  Lee;  but  that  officer,  desti 
become  the  most  famous  genera]  of  the 
resigned  his  position,  and  journeying  scut 

charge  of  the 
of  Confeden 
diers,  Mc 
however,  w 
officer  in  ev< 
competent 
worthily  re 
the  North. 

A  civil  wat 
strange  op^ 
Men  hitheil 
closest  firiendi 
themselves  i 
friends  still,! 
ing  one  anot 
the  field  of 
and  fighting 
death  forwh: 
considered  th 
This  curious  i 
affected  offio 
men  alike.  J 
a  large  m^c 
the  officers  ¥ 
the  outbrei 
hostilities  found  themselves  in  charge 
newly-enlisted  regiments,  had  been  ec 
together  at  West  Point,  and  together  r 
their  baptism  of  fire  and  learned  whj 
war  meant  under  the  sweltering  sun  of  1 
General  Irvin  McDowell,  as  has  bee 
stood  side  by  side  with  General  Beai 
at  West  Point,  and  side  by  side  with  1 
the  battle-fields  of  Mexico.  For  some  y 
acted  as  assistant-instructor  in  in^try 
in  the  Military'  Academy,  and  when  wai 
out  he  was  relieved  of  his  duties  in  the  Ac 
General's  Department  at  Washington,  and 
in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potom; 
on  its  way  to  Bull  Run. 

When  he  set  out  from  Washington  he 
with  him  full  instructions  and  the  oonfid 
all  concerned.     Never  was  a  battle  more  G 
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lanned.  Every  move  likely  to  take  place 
sen  canvassed  and  discussed,  President 
1  and  General  Scott  giving  their  per- 
onsideration  and  assistance  to  McDowell, 
the  latter  marched  away  at  the  head  of 
coo  men,  it  was  thought  that  he  had 
r  to  do  but  to  act  quickly  and  victory 
est  with  him.  General  Sherman  after- 
aid  that  Bull  Run  was  one  of  the  best 
I  and  one  of  the  worst  fought  battles  of 
U  War. 
fuly  1 6th  McDowell  issued  his  orders  to 

J.  G.  Nicolay,  who  was  private  secretary 
coin,  gives  this  as  the  organisation  of 
eirs  army  : — 

St  Division,  commanded  by  Tyler  :  an 
ite  of  9,936  men,  divided  into  four 
s,  respectively  under  Keyes,  Schenck, 
ID,  and  Richardson. 

end  Division,  commanded  by  Hunter  : 
regate  of  2,648  men,  divided  into  two 
s,  under  Porter  and  Burnside. 
rd  division,  commanded  by  Heintzelman  : 
regate  of  9,777  men,  divided  into  three 
s,  under  Franklin,  Wilcox,  and  Howard, 
irth  Division,  commanded  by  Runyon  : 
regate  of  5,752  men  ;  no  brigade  com- 
•s. 

th  Division,  commanded  by  Miles  :  an  ag- 
r  of  6,207  men,  divided  into  two  brigades, 
Blenker  and  Davies." 
1  these  figures,  it  will  be  seen  that  Mc- 

marched  with  more  than  34,000  men. 
.  Runyon's  division  was  left  to  guard 
nications,  and  as  some  days  before  the 
number  of  the  volunteers  were  mustered 
leir  three  months'  time  having  expired, 
>ns  left  the  Federal  general  in  command 
sthing  like  28,000  men  to  meet  an  equal 
er  number  of  Confederates,  entrenched, 
lave  seen,  in  a  strong  position,  and  fully 
ed  for  a  stubborn  fight. 
m  the  news  flashed  across  the  length 
eadth  of  the  great  continent  that  at  last 
iiem  army  was  to  attack  the  South,  the 
»n  on  everybody's  lips  was  "  How  will  the 
can  fight  ?  "  .  McDowell,  in  his  army  of 
,  had  but  800  regulars — the  rest  were 
eers  who  had  never  been  trained  to  war. 
nexperienced,  undisciplined,  gathered  from 
If  corners  of  the  continent :  rugged  bush- 
irom  the  backwoods  of  Michigan,  rough 
stlesa  men,  hunters  bom  and  bred  every 
aarching  side  by  side  with  workers  from 
imsydvania  mines  and  New  York  factory 


hands  ;  carters  from  Philadelphia  and  Chicago, 
farmers  from  Ohio  and  Illinois,  clerks  from 
Buffalo  and  Boston,  all  untried  and  untrained, 
having  volunteered  for  what  the  most  of  them 
looked  upon  as  a  jaunt  and  picnic  in  the  South, 
with,  maybe,  a  little  shooting  by  the  way — all 
trudged  merrily  along  under  the  sweltering  July 
sun,  joking  and  playing  pranks  as  they  turned 
their  faces  to  the  South,  and  paying  but  small 
heed  to  their  officers'  attempts  to  keep  them  in 
order.  McDowell,  writing  of  this  march  to 
Bull  Run,  tells  many  strange  things.  He  says 
that  the  advance  was  rendered  tediously  slow  by 
the  "  fooling  "  of  the  men  on  the  march.  "  They 
stopped  every  moment  to  pick  blackberries  or  to 
get  water  ;  they  would  not  keep  in  rank,  order 
as  much  as  you  pleased  ;  when  they  came  where 
water  was  fresh,  they  would  pour  the  old  water 
out  of  their  canteens,  and  fill  them  with  fresh 
water.  They  were  not  used  to  denying  them- 
selves much  ;  they  were  not  used  to  journeys  on 
foot."  Before  the  long  war  was  ended  the 
troops  became  very  used  indeed  to  denying 
themselves  much,  and  to  weary  journeys  on 
foot. 

On  Thursday,  July  i8th,  Tyler,  commanding 
the  first  division,  moved  warily  on  Centreville, 
only  to  find  that  the  Confederates  stationed 
there  showed  no  disposition  to  fight,  but  that 
they  fell  rapidly  back  towards  Bull  Run.  This 
being  so,  on  towards  Bull  Run  Tyler  continued 
his  march,  his  orders  being  to  carefully  observe 
roads,  positions,  and  lay  of  the  land,  but  under 
no  circumstances  to  engage  in  battle.  He  was 
to  scout,  to  gather  information  for  future  use. 
But  Tyler's  enthusiasm  got  the  better  of  his 
discretion,  and,  it  is  feared,  caused  him  to  forget 
his  orders.  He  had  seen  the  Confederates  retreat 
before  him  from  Centreville,  as  though  fearing  to 
fight,  and  then  a  temptation  was  thrown  in  his 
way  in  the  shape  of  a  fiavourable  position  for 
a  battery  from  which  a  few  shells  could  be 
dropped  on  the  enemy.  He  planted  a  batter>% 
and  fired  on  a  Confederate  batter)'  still  on  the 
Centreville  side  of  Bull  Run.  The  Southerners 
retired  to  Blackburn's  Ford,  and  Tyler  threw 
forward  skirmishers  against  the  Confederate 
skirmishers,  and  these  getting  into  a  hot  ex- 
change, Tyler  was  soon  forced  to  bring  forward 
a  brigade,  and  then  a  second ;  and  almost  before 
he  knew  what  was  happening  he  found  his 
battery  and  his  men  in  a  trap.  Before  he 
managed  to  bring  away  his  battery  and  with- 
draw his  men,  he  lost  close  upon  a  hundred 
killed,  and  his  soldiers  retired  in  confusion,  the 
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officers  chagrined  over  the  first  serious  check  of 
the  war. 

But  disastrous  as  was  this  the  first  skirmish 
of  Bull  Run  to  the  Northern  cause,  it  on  the 
other  hand  exposed  to  General  McDowell  the 
position  of  the  Confederates,  and  showed  to 
him  the  hopelessness  of  an  attack  in  front. 
McDowell's  first  plan  of  battle,  perfected  at 
Washington,  was  to  make  a  vigorous  attack 
on  Beauregard's  front,  and  when  this  action 
raged,  to  cross  Bull  Run  lower  down,  and 
while  the  Confederates 
were  concerned  about 
the  safety  of  their  van 
to  fall  unexpectedly 
upon  Beauregard's  right 
and  turn  it.  A  personal 
reconnaissance,  made  at 
the  moment  of  Tyler's 
unfortunate  experi- 
ment, proved  to 
,  McDowell  that  this  plan 
could  not  be  carried 
out.  The  ground  on 
Beauregard's  right  was 
totally  unsuited  to  the 
job.  High  hills,  densely 
wooded  and  strongly 
held,  rendered  the 
scheme  clearly  un- 
feasible. Some  other 
plan  must  be  devised. 
He  rode  to  Centreville 
with  all  speed,  and 
there  Tyler  and  his 
officers  reported  rifle- 
pits  and  strong  barri- 
cades, natural  and  arti- 
ficial, in  front  of  every  ford,  the  one  bridge  span- 
ning the  stream  strongly  guarded  and  prepared 
for  blowing  up  if  need  be,  and  not  the  slightest 
chance  of  his  untrained  soldiers  carrying  the 
position.  These  reports  convinced  McDowell 
that  only  a  demonstration  must  be  made  in 
front,  and  his  whole  energies  applied  to  reaching 
the  southern  side  of  Bull  Run,  and  fighting  the 
battle  across  fields  instead  of  across  deep  water. 
Richardson's  brigade  was  ordered  forward  to 
continue  the  menace  at  Blackburn's  Ford,  and 
the  engineers  were  sent  up  stream  to  survey 
Bull  Run  for  a  ford.  But  a  ford  they  were 
unable  to  find  until  Saturday,  and  the  battle  of 
Bull  Run  could  not  be  fought  before  Sunday, 
July  2 1st.  A  fatal  delay  this  proved  to  be. 
News  of   Tyler's    engagement  at   Blackburn's 
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Ford  on  the  Thursday  reached  Johi 
Winchester,  and  that  energetic  officei 
that  a  general  action  must  soon  tak 
slipped  away  from  the  aged  General  P 
and  by  a  forced  march  through  Ashby' 
the  Blue  Ridge,  he  took  train  at  Piedn 
marched  most  of  his  men  into  Beat 
camp  on  Saturday  evening.  One  of  1 
panies,  indeed,  did  not  arrive  until 
afternoon,  when  by  falling  upon  the  ] 
right,  it  gave  the  first  intimation  to  h 
that  Johnston  t 
Patterson  thej 
A  dose,  he 
preceded  the 
day.  A  miit, 
is  so  often  seei 
try  nights  m  ^ 
hung  over  the 
Bull  Run, 
everything  int( 
indistinguishab 
notwithstandin 
the  moon 
brightly.  Sho 
midnight  the  I 
army  bestirred 
begin  the  wc 
lay  before  it. 
orders  were 
away  early  firon 
ville  and  to  oo 
a  hot  attack 
stone  bridge, 
were  McDowel 
to  force  his  ws 
the  stream  at  th 
As  soon  as  T 
his  men  cleared  the  camp  at  Centreville 
and  Heintzelman  were  to  march  rapid 
ford  which  the  engineers  had  located,  c 
at  the  topmost  speed  consistent  with 
formation  advance  upon  Beauregard's 
upon  the  rear  of  the  defenders  of  tl 
bridge  and  clear  them  away,  and  so  all< 
to  cross  and  join  forces.  McDowell  1 
this  way  not  only  to  disorganise  tl 
federate  arrangements,  but  also  to  pre^ 
chance  of  Johnston  from  Winchester 
Beauregard.  He  had  no  idea  that  J 
had  already  effected  the  juncture.  The  1 
men,  new  to  war,  turned  but  drows 
their  sleep.  It  was  night,  and,  unuse< 
necessity  of  quick  and  silent  action,  the 
layed  and  refused  to  be  hurried.    Consc 
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Tvlcr  had  got  his  men  out  of  the  way 
c    hour   for   moving    had    long 
t^.     Tyler  intended   to    attack    the 
at  four  in  the  morning.     It  was 
that  he  fired  his  first  gun.     Hunter 
Intan  were  proportionatcK  dclav  ed. 


Johnston's  wits  had  been  sharpened  to  a  wonder- 
ful degree  by  his  border  experiences.  He  suffered 
desperate  wounds  at  Ccrro  Gordo,  and  again 
at  Ch.ipultepec,  was  particularly  active  at  Vera 
Cruz  and  in  half-a-dozen  battles  in  Mexico,  and 
at  the  verv  outbreak  ui'  the  Civil  War  captured 


:^^^tr^ 
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■t    was  Johiibton's  intention 

I    that  ver\'  morning.     This 

j>h    Egglc&ton   Johnston — Beaurc- 

ior  in  rank,  and  an  officer  of  energ)*, 

;knd    iin'tiativef   fifty-four  years  old — 

ug   served   through    the  war   with 

«ccD  much  fighting  with  the  Red 

ny  parts  of  America ;  and,  as  never 

fighters  zUva  than  the  Red  men, 


Harper*?*  Ferry.  In  withdrawing  his  forces 
from  Winchester  to  Bull  Run — successfully  out- 
witting General  Patterson — he  gave  early  proof 
of  his  skill  in  handling  large  bodies  of  men  and 
readiness  in  rising  to  the  occasion.  He  and 
Beauregard  had  planned  on  Saturday  night  to 
bring  about  a  battle  before  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  General  Patterson  from  Harper's  Ferry 
to  join   with   McDowell,  which,  Johnston   felt 
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convinced,  Patterson  would  hasten  to  do  when 
he  found  that  the  Confederates  had  marched 
away  from  him.  Johnston  had  already  given 
the  orders  for  an  attack  on  McDowell,  when 
the  guns  thundered  out  from  the  stone  bridge. 
Instantly  General  Johnston  countermanded  the 
order  to  advance.  As  McDowell  had  begun  the 
attack,  it  were  better  to  fight  the  battle  with  all 
the  advantages  Bull  Run  gave  to  the  South. 
He  awaited  developments. 

Colonel  Evans  held  the  stone  bg-idge  for  the 
Confederates.  He  had  with  him,  behind  the 
timber  abattis^  a  regiment  and  a  half  and  four 
guns  ;  and  when  Tyler  opened  fire  it  seemed  to 
him  that  a  determined  attempt  would  be  made 
to  force  his  position,  and  he  prepared  to  hold  it 
at  all  hazards.  But  after  the  fighting  had  lasted 
a  short  time,  it  occurred  to  Evans  that  the 
attack  was  conducted  with  nothing  like  the 
vigour  he  would  have  expected  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  he  cast  about  him  for  an 
explanation.  An  explanation  was  not .  long  in 
coming.  Scouts  hurrying  from  the  wood  to 
his  left  told  him  that  a  large  force  of  men  had 
forded  Bull  Run  some  miles  above  the  stone 
bridge  and  were  marching  to  fall  upon  his  rear. 
Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  and  waiting  for 
no  orders,  Evans,  leaving  four  companies  with 
two  guns  to  hold  the  bridge,  posted  the  re- 
mainder of  his  men  in  as  favourable  a  position 
to  resist  attack  as  he  could  come  upon  in  the 
limited  time  at  his  disposal.  When  Hunter 
emerged  from  the  wood,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  he  found  that  his  advance  had  been 
made  known,  and  that  there  was  now  no  chance 
of  taking  the  Confederates  by  surprise. 

First  began  an  artillery  duel.  The  sound  of 
guns  on  his  side  of  Bull  Run  told  Johnston 
that  the  Federals  had  crossed  the  stream  and 
had  attacked  his  left.  He  hurried  General  Bee 
with. four  regiments  and  two  companies  to  the 
support  of  Evans,  already  sorely  pressed.  Next 
Heintzelman,  having  now  safely  crossed  the 
stream,  came  at  the  double-quick  with  a  regi- 
ment to  the  assistance  of  Hunter,  and  joining 
forces,  bore  down  upon  the  Southern  lines.  The 
front  of  battle  at  once  changed  from  Bull  Run 
stream  to  what  had  been  the  Confederates'  left. 

And  now  began  the  battle  proper.  The  men 
who,  a  few  hours  before  had  refused  discipline 
and  disregarded  orders  from  whatever  quarter 
given,  at  last,  within  shot  of  the  enemy,  faced 
the  situation  seriously  and  fought  well.  With 
now  the  advantage  of  position  and  numbers,  the 
men   from   the   North   drove    the   Southerners 


steadily  down  the  hill,  the  Confederates  fighting 
every  inch  of  the  way  with  that  fiery  courage 
that  distinguished  them  all  through  the  war. 
Every  fence,  house,  and  wood,  every  hillock, 
every  stone  on  the  way,  every  hollow  and  every 
ditch,  was  made  a  standing-place  by  the  South, 
and  tenaciously  held  to  as  long  as  mortal  could 
endure  the  hail  of  bullets  and  crash  of  cannon- 
ball.  But  the  Federals  fought  splendidly,  and 
carried  position  after  position  with  the  courage 
and  dash  of  veterans.  McDowell,  coming  upon 
the  scene  of  action  at  this  point,  hurried  word 
to  Tyler  to  press  his  attack  upon  the  stone 
bridge.  This  Tyler  did  not  do,  but  instead, 
fording  Bull  Run  a  short  distance  above  the 
bridge,  came  upon  the  rear  of  the  defenders  and 
swept  them  away  from  their  stronghold.  Then, 
marching  towards  the  sound  of  the  fighting,  he 
safely  joined  his  commander-in-chief.  At  noon 
McDowell  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
not  a  hitch  had  taken  place  in  his  plans.  The 
bridge  had  been  cleared,  the  Confederates'  left 
turned,  and  his  men  had  driven  the  enemy  down 
the  hill-side,  over  a  creek,  across  the  valley,  and 
up  into  a  wood.  The  morning's  work  was  all 
the  North  could  desire.  Ever3rthing  pointed  to 
a  Northern  victory,  full  and  complete. 

Johnston  and  Beauregard  now  found  a  diflScult 
task  before  them.  Their  men,  numbers  of  them 
thinking  all  lost,  were  hurrying  to  the  rear  in 
dire  confusion,  throwing  away  their  arms  and 
accoutrements  as  they  ran.  Many  companies 
were  entirely  disorganised,  and  others  cut  to 
pieces  in  the  fight.  But  the  two  Southern 
generals,  riding  to  the  front,  personally  super- 
vised the  re-formation  of  the  lines.  On  top  of 
the  hills  up  which  the  Confederates  had  been 
forced  was  a  large  plateau,  thickly  wooded,  and 
on  this  plateau  the  generals  checked  the  re- 
treat, and  swung  their  disorganised  regiments 
into  line.  Early's  Brigade  formed  the  left  flank, 
and  faced  Wilcox  and  Porter,  Elzey's  fronted 
Sherman,  and  Hampton  lay  nearest  to  Bull 
Run.  The  Confederate  position  for  the  renewal 
of  the  fight  was  clearly  a  strong  one.  Down  in 
the  valley  lay  the  Federals.  To  reach  the 
Southerners,  they  must  charge  up  a  hill  and  into 
a  dense  wood.  This  proved  altogether  too  diffi- 
cult a  task.  Sherman  said  afterwards  that  had 
McDowell  ignored  the  partially  defeated  and 
strongly  entrenched  army  of  the  South,  and,  in- 
stead of  attempting  to  carry  the  plateau,  marched 
around  the  hill  and  captured  the  enemy's  head- 
quarters, Manassas  Junction,  the  Southerners 
would  have' been  defeated  by  the  very  act.     But 
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probably  neither  McDowell  nor  Sherman  thought 
of  this  at  the  time.  The  order  was  to  further 
rout  the  apparently  routed,  and  the  Federals 
dashed  themselves  to  pieces  in  the  attempt. 
When  Johnston  and  Beauregard  got  their  men 
ready,  the  latter  took  personal  command,  and 
Johnston — superior  in  rank — hastened  to  head- 
quarters to  superintend  the  whole. 

The  battle  of  the  afternoon  was  a  battle  of 
iM^ess  confusion.     No  two  on  the  Federal  side 
could  afterwards   agree  as  to  what   had   taken 
pbce.     The  want  of  cohesion,  of  discipline  ;  the 
rawness  of  the  troops, 
the  ignorance  and  lack 
of  executive  ability  on 
the  part  of  the  officers, 
added    to     the     disad- 
vantageous       position, 
soon  brought  the  army 
of  the    North    into    a 
state  of  helpless  chaos. 
The    Confederates, 
strongly     situated,    lay 
quietly    in     the    wood 
firing  grimly  down  the 
hiU.     When   the  Nor- 
therners were  first    or- 
dered  to   charge,  they 
did  so  with  determina- 
tion ;  but  scarcely  had 
they  advanced    a    few 
hundred  feet  than  they 
came  under  an  appall- 
ing   fire,    volley    after 
TOlley    sweeping   down 
the  steep  incline.   Time 
after  time  the  attempt 
to  scale  the  height  was 

made ;  and  the  right  did  at  one  time  gain  a 
footing,  but  to  no  purpose.  It  was  a  hopeless 
task  from  the  first. 

In  the  woods  on  top  of  the  plateau  lay  Thomas 

Jonathan  Jackson  and  his  men.  "  Jackson  was  of 

English  descent,  and  having  been  left  an  orphan 

at  seven,  he  grew  to  manhood  on  a  rough  farm 

in  Western   Virginia,  joined  the  army,  fought 

in  Mexico,  and  after  teaching  school  was  with 

Johnston  at  Harper's  Ferry.     Jackson's  brigade 

was  the  first  to  get  into  position  and  check  the 

advance   of   the    Federals,    the    panic-stricken 

Southerners  rallying  upon  his  line.     During  the 

crisis,  General   Bee,  rallying   his   men,  shouted  : 

'*  See ;  there  is  Jackson,  standing  like  a  stone 

wall.    Rally  on  the  Virginians."     Immediately 

afterwards  General  Bee  was  shot  dead  :  but  the 
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nickname  "Stonewall"  stuck  to  Jackson,  and 
became  probably  the  most  familiar  nickname  of 
the  war. 

To  the  Confederate  left  stood  Henry  House. 
Built  on  a  knoll,  it  commanded  the  whole  field 
of  action,  and  here  McDowell  deemed  it  im- 
portant to  plant  a  battery.  To  this  ground  two 
batteries  were  sent,  and  Ellsworth's  Zouaves 
ordered  to  support  them.  In  making  their  way 
to  the  position  the  officers  of  the  Zouaves  mis- 
took an  Alabama  regiment  for  a  Northern  one, 
and  did  not  find  out  their  mistake  until  they 
had  exposed  their  men 
to  a  fire  that  wiped  the 
regiment  out  of  exist- 
ence. Another  and 
another  regiment  was 
sent  to  the  support  of 
the  battery,  and  the 
battle  raged  its  wildest 
around  the  knoll  at 
Henry  House.  Keyes, 
on  the  right,  after  a 
successful  charge  was 
driven  back,  Sherman 
in  the  centre  charged 
again  and  again  up  the 
hill,  each  charge  only 
resulting  in  a  heavier 
loss,  and  the  batteries 
at  Henry  House  were 
taken  and  retaken  time 
and  time  again.  As  the 
afternoon  grew  older, 
confusion  gradually 
settled  on  the  Northern 
lines.  Companies  beaten 
back  from  the  brow 
with  companies  charg- 
lost   their  officers  and 


of  the   hill   got   mixed 
ing  up   the  hill  ;    men 


officers  their  companies,  until  after  a  few  hours' 
fighting  all  was  confusion,  and  the  Northern 
army,  victorious  as  it  seemed  a  little  earlier  in 
the  day,  degenerated  into  a  mob  of  struggUng 
men,  into  which  the  South  continued  to  pour 
a  merciless  fire. 

Just  when  the  army  had  been  reduced  to  this 
pitiable  state  of  confusion,  a  body  of  close  upon 
two  thousand  fresh  men  came  hurrying  across 
the  fields  to  take  part  in  the  conflict.  They 
were  the  last  arrivals  from  Winchester,  Johnston's 
men,  who  hearing  the  roar  of  battle,  stopped 
their  train  at  the  nearest  point  to  the  scene  of 
action,  and  running  as  fast  as  legs  could  carry 
poured  a  volley  into  the  Federals'  right.     This 
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IN  the  early  days  of  July,  1877,  the  soldiers 
of  the   Tzar  were  jubilant.     So  early  as 
April  Russian  army-corps  after  army -corps 
had  come  tramping  across  the  Pruth  into 
Roumania,  and  in  May  the   Danubian   Princi- 
palities swarmed   with  sturdy  Russian  soldiers 
along  the  left   bank  of  the  great  river,   from 
Galatz  on  the  east  to  Kalafat  on  the  west.    They 
gazed  eagerly  across  the   brown   water  of  the 
Danube  to  the  precipitous  Bulgarian  bank  on  the 
further  side,  but  had  to  wait  impatiently  until  the 
falling  of  the  river  gave  them  the  opportunity 
for  which  they  craved  so  ardently.     At  length, 
however,  they  had  effected  the  crossing  of  the 
Danube    from    Simnitza  to    Sistova   and   from 
Braila  to  Matchin,  and  the  whole  Russian  army 
was  now   on   Turkish   soil.     By  the  middle  of 
the  month  Gourko  was  beyond  the  Balkans  on 
that  adventurous  raid  of  his  which  spread  panic 
from   Hankioj    to    Constantinople.       "  Hey   for 
Adrianople ! "  was  the  hilarious  and  confident 
shout,  as  army -corps  after  army-corps    started 
on  the  enterprise  which  seemed  so  ridiculously 
easy.   Princes  and  staff-officers  betted  with  each 
other  in  hundreds  of  dingy  paper-roubles  as  to 
the  day  on  which  they  would  dine  in  Stamboul. 
The  route  which  the  main  advance  over  the 
Balkans  was  to  take  was  by  Tirnova  and   the 
Shipka  Pass,  and  thence  on  Adrianople  through 
the  rose-gardens  of   Kazanlik   and   down    the 
heautifiil  valley  of  the  Tundja.     Two  corps  had 
been  sent  to  the  left  to  protect  the  advance  from 
the  Turks  holding  the  Bulgarian  quadrilateral. 
Old  Kriidener,  the  chief  of  the  qth  Corps,  had 
been  sent  off  to  the  right,  with  the  airy  order  to 
storm  the  fortress  of  Nicopolis  and  then  to  march 
to  the  Balkans  without  delay,  leaving  as  he  passed 
detachments    in    Plevna   and    Loftcha   for    the 
protection  of  the  right  wing,  and  to  cross  the 
great  range  into  Roumelia  by  the  Trajan  Pass. 
'* Grandfather"  Kriidener,  grimmest  and  toughest 


of  warriors,  began  handsomely.  He  so  smothered 
with  shell-fire  the  obsolete  and  crumbling  fortress 
of  Nicopolis,  that  after  two  days'  endurance  of  the 
Russian  cannonade  the  garrison  capitulated.  It 
was  quick  work,  and  there  were  not  wanting 
hints  that  he  had  backed  his  shell-fire  by  a  bribe 
to  the  pasha  in  command.  Anyhow,  Kriidener 
scored,  when  on  the  17th  there  surrendered  to 
him  7,000  men,  including  the  pasha — the  cost  of 
the  triumph  1,300  Russians  killed  and  wounded, 
and  the  trophies  of  it,  among  other  things,  six 
flags  and  no  guns. 

FIRST   BATTLK   OF   PLEVNA,   JULY    20TH^ 

Next  day  the  Grand  Duke  Nicolas  tele- 
graphed to  Kriidener  to  "occupy  Plevna  as 
promptly  as  possible."  That  smart  old  warrior 
had  anticipated  this  order  by  pushing  out  to- 
wards Plevna,  which  is  about  twenty  miles 
south-east  of  Nicopolis,  an  infantry  regiment  and 
the  brigade  of  Caucasian  Cossacks,  and  on  the 
same  day  moved  out  General  Schilder-Schuldner 
with  an  infantry  brigade.  In  all  this  there  was 
no  apprehension  in  regard  to  Plevna  ;  the  order 
and  movements  just  mentioned  were  simply  in 
the  line  of  fulfilment  of  the  original  instructions 
that  Kriidener  should  hasten  to  cross  the 
Balkans  by  the  Trajan  Pass. 

But  no  Russian  troops  were  to  enter  Plevna 
for  six  long  months  to  come.  Osman  Pasha, 
whose  fame  was  soon  to  ring  through  Europe, 
was  on  the  march  down  the  Bulgarian  bank  of 
the  Danube  from  Widdin,  with  an  army  of 
40,000  of  the  best  troops  in  Turkey.  Learning 
that  the  Russians  had  already  crossed  the  Danube, 
he  had  turned  inland,  reached  Plevna  on  the 
17th,  and,  recognising  the  strategical  and  de- 
fensive characteristics  of  the  place  and  its  imme- 
diate surroundings,  settled  himself  there,  and 
promptly    set    about    throwing    up   a    line    of 
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entrenchments  along  the  northern  ridge  from 
the  village  of  Bukova  eastward  to  the  site  of 
the  subsequently  famous  Grivitza  redoubt. 

In  utter  ignorance  that  Plevna  was  already 
in  Osman's  occupation,  Schilder-Schuldner  ad- 
vanced in  its  direction  without  the  commonest 
precautions.  He  made  no  reconnaissances,  for 
he  had  no  cavalry  with  his  main  body  ;  and  the 
result  of  this  stupid  neglect  was  that,  as  he  was 
unconcernedly  crossing  the  Verbitza  heights,  he 
was  suddenly  halted  by  Turkish  artillery  fire 
from  the  Grivitza  ridge.  He  had  already  sent 
the  Kostroma  regi- 
ment eastward  to 
Zgalevitza,  and  the 
Caucasian  brigade  to 
Tutchenitza,  actually 
south-east  of  Plevna. 
The  disposal  of  his 
little  force  by  Schil- 
der-Schuldner for  the 
night  of  the  19th 
July  was  a  lively  in- 
stance of  an  almost 
comic  inability  how 
to  make  war.  His 
troops  —  6,500  men 
all  told,  with  forty 
six  guns  —  were  dis- 
tributed over  a  dis- 
tance .  of  seventeen 
miles.  Osman  Pasha 
must  have  smiled  as 
he  posted  his  40,000 
men  and  ninety 
guns  in  the  shelter- 
trenches  and  battery-emplacements  with  which 
his  northern  and  eastern  front  was  already 
garnished.  Schilder-Schuldner  scouted  the  sug- 
gestion that  he  should  wait  for  reinforcements. 
No  !  He  had  his  orders  to  attack  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  2oth  ;  he  had  always  obeyed  orders, 
and  he  meant  to  do  so  now  ! 

Accordingly,  at  daybreak  of  that  morning,  he 
moved  forward  from  Riben,  three  batteries  in  the 
centre,  a  regiment  on  either  flank.  After  an 
hour's  cannonade,  the  troops  moved  forward 
and  assailed  the  Grivitza  heights.  The  western 
extremity  of  the  trenches  was  carried  after  a 
desperate  struggle,  in  which  both  sides  freely 
used  the  bayonet.  The  Vologda  regiment,  with 
part  of  the  Archangel  regiment  on  its  left,  not- 
withstanding a  withering  fire  from  the  Turkish 
shelter-trenches,  was  able  to  continue  the 
advance  ;    and,  after  repelling   a    succession  of 
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attacks  made  by  Turkish  battalions,  the  Vol- 
ogdas  and  Archangels  fought  their  way  to  the 
northern  outskirts  of  Plevna,  where,  at  seven 
o'clock,  they  were  brought  to  a  halt  by  a  very 
hot  fire  from  behind  the  hedges  and  ditches  on 
the  edge  of  the  town.  They  nevertheless  hung 
on  here  for  some  hours,  fighting  hard  and  losing 
heavily,  until  about  eleven  o'clock  they  received 
the  order  to  withdraw. 

The  Kostroma  regiment,  coming  from  Zgale- 
vitza, advanced  from  the  south-east  on  the 
Grivitza  position,  where  the  subsequently  famous 

redoubt  had  as  yet 
scarcely  been  traced? 
and  after  a  short 
cannonade  delivered 
its  assault  in  columns 
of  companies.  Over 
and  over  again  the 
successive  tiers  of 
trenches  were  taken 
and  retaken  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet 
and  with  cruel 
slaughter.  A  mo- 
ment's hesitation  in 
front  of  the  last  and 
strongest  line  of  de- 
fence ended  in  the 
breaking  up  of  the 
regiment  into  small 
columns  of  attack. 
The  lines  of  those 
columns  were  strewn 
with  dead  and 
wounded,  and  all 
the  superior  officers  went  down.  There  was, 
therefore,  no  one  who  could  order  a  retreat, 
and  the  troops  charged  forward  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  simple  lieutenant,  and  finally  carried 
the  last  Turkish  entrenchment.  They  then 
chased  the  Turks  right  up  to  the  edge  of  the 
town,  where  the  latter  found  prepared  positions 
in  the  gardens  and  houses  of  the  eastern  suburb, 
whence  a  cross-fire  of  artillery-  caused  terrible 
losses  in  the  Kostroma  ranks.  These  losses,  the 
exhaustion  of  ammunition,  and  the  lack  of  reserves 
compelled  its  reluctant  retreat,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  hea\T  swarms  of  Turkish  skirmishers 
and  by  volley  after  volley  of  artillery. 

The  Russian  troops  had  been  engaged  to  the  last 
man  for  hours,  and  were  worn  out  with  their  exer- 
tions. A  general  retreat  was,  therefore,  wisely 
ordered  at  about  noon  ;  but  in  effecting  it  heavy 
losses  were  sustained  by  the  sallies  made  by  the 
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Turks,  who,  however,  did  not   pursue  beyond 
their  trenches.     The  Russians  left  on  the  field 
all  their  dead  and  most  of  their  wounded,  as  well 
as  two  guns,  twenty  ammunition  waggons,  and 
all  the  baggage  of  the  Kostroma  regiment.   Their 
losses  were  close   on   3,000   men  ;  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  officers  and  over  one-third  of  the 
men  were  hors  de  combat.     There  are  no  data 
from  which  to  estimate  the  Turkish  loss.    .The 
Russians  reckoned   it  about  4,000 ;    the  Swiss 
writer  Le  Compte  calls  it  "  about  200  " — a  wide 
discrepancy    indeed.      The   Russian    army  was 
furious    against    Schilder- 
Schuldner,  and  there  was 
a  great  clamour  for  a  court- 
martial  ;  but    he  was  not 
even  called  upon  to  resign, 
and   he   blundered  cheer- 
fully   along  to    the    very 
end     of     the     campaign. 
There  is  no  need  to  point 
out  his   faults  and  errors. 
Without    having    learned 
anything     about    the 
strength  or  position  of  the 
enemy,    and  with   no    re- 
serves, he  sent  his  troops 
blindly   to  the  assault   in 
two  lines   which   had   no 
communication  with  each 
other,     and      against    an 
enemy     more     than    four 
times  their  own   strength. 
He  had  the  doubtful  and 
dangerous   virtue    of   act- 
ing on  his  orders  to  their 

very  letter.     True,  that  is  one  way  of  avoiding 
responsibility. 

THE  SECOND  BATTLE  OF  PLEVNA,  JULY  3OTH. 

The    Grand    Duke    Nicolas,    commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Russian  armies  in  Bulgaria,  was  an 
obstinate  and  narrow-minded  man.     He  would 
not  believe   that   the  Turks  were   in   force   in 
Plevna,  notwithstanding    the    crushing    defeat 
which  Schilder-Schuldner  had  received  on  July 
20th.    He  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  come 
down  from  Tirnova  to  the  Plevna  front,  con- 
tenting himself  with  ordering  Kriidener  to  make 
a  renewed  attack  on  Plevna  with  his  own  corps 
(the  qth),  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  an 
infantry  and  a  cavalry  brigade  from  the  nth 
corps,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-General 
Prince  Schahofekoy,  and  of  the   30th   division 
(4th  corps),  which  had  just  crossed  the  Danube. 


GRAND   DUKE   NICOLAS. 


Kriidener  had  reconnoitred  the  Plevna  position 
with  great  care  ;  and  on  account  of  its  natural 
strength  and  the  force  of  the  enemy,  which  he 
estimated  at  not  less  than  50,000  men,  he  did 
not  at  all  fancy  the  task  laid  upon  him.  He  had 
even  ventured  to  remonstrate  against  the  risk 
of  failure  which  he  apprehended  ;  but  he  re- 
ceived a  peremptory  and  even  angry  order  from 
the  Grand  Duke  to  obey  orders  without  delay, 
and  not  bother  the  headquarters  with  any  more 
querulous  croaking.  Kriidener  now  became 
furious  ;  he  had  the  full  belief  that  with  30,000 
men  in  the  open  field 
against  50,000  in  a  strong 
fortified  position,  he  was 
bound  to  be  beaten  disas- 
trously, a  belief  which  the 
event  justified  —  but  he 
was  resolved  to  put  in  his 
last  man,  and  as  regarded 
himself  he  would  rather 
prefer  that  he  did  not 
come  out  of  the  business 
alive.  Throughout  the 
Russian  camp  there  was 
little  of  that  excitement 
of  anticipation  which  had 
been  manifest  on  the  even- 
ing before  the  crossing  of 
the  Danube.  The  Russian 
officer,  subject  of  a  despot 
though  he  is,  has  a  habit 
of  speaking  his  mind  ;  and 
on  the  eve  of  this  battle 
the  ears  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicolas  would  have  tingled 
had  he  heard  the  comments  made  upon  him. 
Meanwhile  the  Turks  were  working  with  the 
utmost  diligence  upon  their  fortifications,  con- 
fident that  they  would  be  again  attacked  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days.  By  the  30th,  the 
day  of  the  battle,  the  Grivitza  redoubt  and  four 
redoubts  of  the  *'  middle  group  "  east  of  Plevna 
were  in  condition  for  defence. 

Kriidener  was  in  chief  command  of  the  assail- 
ing forces.  His  orders  for  the  30th  were  that 
the  troops  of  his  own  corps,  forming  the  right 
wing,  should  advance  to  the  attack  of  the 
Grivitza  redoubt  and  the  adjacent  positions  on 
the  northern  heights,  the  31st  division  to  lead, 
the  5th  to  follow  in  support  ;  and  that  the 
left  wing  under  Schahofskoy,  consisting  of 
two  infantry  brigades,  should  occupy  the 
Radischevo  ridge  to  the  south-east  of  Plevna, 
and  assail  the  redoubts  of  the  "  middle  group  •* 
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on  the  lower  swell,  due  east  of  the  town. 
Kriidener's  whole  army  was  a  little  over  30,000 
men,  consisting  of  36  battalions,  30  squadrons, 
and  17b  j^uns  ;  of  which  24  battalions,  no 
guns,  and  10  squadrons  belonged  to  his  own 
(the  right)  wing,  11  battalions,  54  guns,  and 
8  squadrons  constituted  Schahofskoy's  (the  left) 
wing,  and  i  battalion,  12  guns,  and  12  squadrons 
was  Skobeleff's  detached  command  on  the  ex- 
treme left.    The  main  fault  of  the  dispositions 


valley  running  north  and  south,  in  the  centre 
which  lay  the  town  of  Plevna,  its  white  rail 
rets,  on  which  the  sun  was  shining,  visible  abc 
the  encircling  trees.  On  the  long  ridge  formi 
the  northern  section  of  the  horse-shoe  \v< 
discernible  the  tents  of  the  Turkish  camps,  a 
on  its  nearer  shoulder  lay  the  Grivitza  redou 
of  which  later  the  world  was  to  hear  so  mm 
Now  it  did  not  seem  ver}^  formidable — merelj 
rough  parallelogram — all  of  defence  visible  bei 
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was  that  Kriidener  and  Schahof^koy  were  prac- 
ticallv  independent  of  each  other,  so  that  the  two 
attack>  were  far  apart  and  with  no  connecting 
link  :  but  the  gravest  evil  was  the  weakne>s 
«»f  the  assailing  force.  The  key  of  the  Tll^ki•^h 
position  was  the  (irivit/a  redoubt. 

Seiiahofskov's  advance  fr(»in  Poradiin  began 
at  0  a.m.  A>  the  infantry  went  swinging  past 
their  geikrai,  tluy  cheered  vigorously,  and 
seemed  ready  f«»r  anytliing.  After  a  two-hours' 
march  the  heail  of  tlie  colunui  reached  the 
upland  in  front  of  Peli'^hat,  whence  the  whole 
Plevna  region  lay  before  it.  The  headquarter 
stood  temporarily  halted  near  the  ape.\  of  a  great 
horse -shoe,  closed  in    at  the   heel  by  a  wooded 


a  bank  of  earth  with  a  ditch  at  its  outer  foo^ 
few  guns  here  and  there,  and  a  good  many  Tur 
insiile  the  work.  To  his  left  front,  as  Schaho^k 
looked  toward  Plevna,  he  saw  the  long  ridge 
Radischevo,  forming  the  southern  edge  of  tl 
horse-shoe,  and  the  valley  behind  it  into  whi 
his  advance  troops  were  already  moving. 

Some  of  the  gay  young  officers  of  Schah 
skoy's  staff  would  have  it  that  slow  old  Kriideo 
had  not  yet  got  f)ut  of  bed.  But  the  C 
warrior  was  wide  awake  and  well  to  the  froi 
About  'J  a.m.  the  Turkish  guns  opened  fire  ( 
him  from  the  (irivitza  redoubt.  Answerii 
smoke  rose  to  the  eastward,  and  the  cani* 
thunder    came    booming    down    on    the   wii 
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Kriidener's  guns  were  in  action,  playing  fiercely 
on  the  Grivitza  redoubt.  The  artillery  duel  be- 
tween the  Turks  and  Kriidener  lasted  until  after 
two  p.m.  Then  the  Russian  infantry  were  sent 
forward  to  the  attack.  The  brave  Penza  regiment 
led  the  way.  Its  first  battalion  carried  the  first 
line  of  trenches,  a  thousand  yards  north-east  of 
the  redoubt ;  the  second  line  was  carried  by  the 
second  battalion,  and  the  two  battalions  drove  the 
Turks  at  the  bayonet  point  across  the  intervening 
ravine,  when  three  companies  made  a  rush  for 
the  redoubt  and  actually  reached  the  parapet, 
where,  however,  all  perished.  In  a  few  minutes, 
so  fierce  was  the  Turkish  fire,  the  three  Penza 
battalions  lost  thirty  officers  and  i,oo6  men — 
half  their  officers  and  more  than  one-third  of  the 
men.  Officers  of  the  two  regiments  in  reserve, 
looking  through  their  telescopes,  swore  that  they 
saw  the  blood  of  the  Penzas  flowing  in  streams 
down  the  outer  face  of  the  parapet  of  the 
Turkish  redoubt.  The  Kosloff  regiment  followed 
the  Penzas  up  to  the  second  line,  and  a  few  men 
of  it  did  reach  the  redoubt,  but  only  to  meet 
their  death.  Then  the  supports,  consisting  of 
the  17th  and  i8th  regiments,  made  their  effort, 
only  to  fail  ;  the  bitter  and  steadfast  rifle  from 
the  redoubt  struck  them  down  by  ranks.  The 
left  column,  the  Tamboff"  and  Galitz  regiments, 
tried  to  storm  the  southern  face  of  the  redoubt, 
but  only  filled  with  their  dead  bodies  the  out- 
lying trenches.  At  sundown  the  stubborn 
Kriidener  gave  orders  for  a  final  general  assault. 
It  was  made  with  such  desperation  that  a  general 
officer  was  killed  within  a  few  paces  of  the  re- 
doubt ;  but  the  attack  utterly  failed  with  terrible 
slaughter.  Then  Kriidener  gave  the  order  to 
retire  ;  but  so  maddened  were  the  troops  that 
the  fighting  lasted  all  night,  and  the  withdrawal 
was  not  completed  till  after  daybreak  of  the 
31st.  In  fine,  the  attack  of  the  right  wing 
had  been  an  utter  and  bloody  failure. 

On  the  left  wing,  about  ten  a.m.,  Schahofekoy 
sent  twenty-eight  guns  up  on  to  the  crest  of  the 
Radischevo  ridge,  which  promptly  opened  fire 
on  the  Turkish  positions  of  the  "  middle  group," 
whence  a  fire  was  as  promptly  returned.  The 
infantry  moved  furward  into  the  valley  in  rear 
and  into  the  glades  about  the  village  of  Kadis- 
chevt>,  alx)ut  which  wore  falling  many  Turkish 
shells  which  had  flown  over  the  ridge  crowned 
by  the  Russian  artillery.  It  was  strange  to 
witness  the  peas;mt  villagers  standing  in  scared 
groups  in  front  of  their  cottages,  shuddering  as 
the  shells  crashed  into  the  place,  while  the  child- 
ren were  playing  about  the  dust  heaps  without 


any  sense  of  their  danger.  A  couple  of 
spondents,  leaving  their  horses  in  the  \ 
went  up  to  the  slorm-swept  crest  whe 
Russian  batteries  were  in  action,  and  lay 
between  two  guns  to  watch  the  scene. 
their  point  of  vantage  they  looked  right 
into  the  Turkish  positions.  Several  guns 
earthwork  (Redoubt  No.  i)  about  a  han 
farmhouse,  which  seemed  the  most  advai 
the  Turkish  works  on  the  central  elevatioi 
vigorously  replying  to  the  Russian  fire. 
right  were  three  more  redoubts  reaching 
ward  to  the  edge  of  the  valley  in  whi 
roofs  and  spires  of  Plevna  sparkled  in  tli 
shine  from  out  the  cincture  of  verdure 
place  seemed  so  near  that  a  short  nde 
bring  one  there  to  a  sorely  needed  fares 
but  thousands  of  men  were  to  die  and 
months  were  to  elapse  before  Plevna 
be  accessible  to  others  than  Turks,  i 
watchers  lay  by  the  guns  men  were  falli 
around  them  ;  for  the  elevated  positk 
greatly  exposed  and  the  Turkish  practi 
most  uncomfortably  true. 

Two  o'clock  came.  Schahofskoy  rode 
slope  from  the  village  to  see  for  hinise 
the  crest  how  things  were  going.  As  he  i 
the  sky  line  the  Turks  marked  the  m 
group,  and  a  volley  of  shell-fire  was  d 
upon  it.  Schahofekoy  promptly  rolled 
the  saddle  and  crept  forward  to  where  t 
correspondents  were  squatting.  His  ey€ 
blazing  and  his  face  was  flushed,  as  he 
most  vigorously  in  the  colloquial  Russian 
common  soldier.  He  looked  at  his  wa 
was  a  few  minutes  past  two.  Kriidener  s 
after  all  these  long  hours,  to  be  maki 
headway.  Schahofskoy  in  his  impatience 
his  orders  to  the  wind  and  determined 
independently.  He  turned  to  his  Chief  < 
and  shouted,  "Bring  up  the  125th  and 
regiments  at  once  !  Quick  !  "  These  w 
own  two  regiments  which  had  accompani* 
from  the  foot  of  the  Balkans.  General  To 
the  brigade  commander,  came  up  the  s 
a  canter  and  told  the  Prince  the  two  reg 
were  following  close.  They  came  up  wit 
swinging  stride  and  deployed  just  before  re 
the  crest,  breaking  to  pass  through  the  in 
between  the  guns.  The  General  had  ris« 
was  standing  against  a  tree  saluting  his  sole 
they  streamed  past  him.  His  guns  recomi 
firing  as  soon  as  the  infantr>Tiien  were  deso 
the  further  slope,  and  continued  their  fin 
the  regiments   were   crossing   the   inter 
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f  to  the  assault  of  the  Turkish  positions. 
"urkish  shells  crashed  through  the  ranks  as 
giments  pressed  forward ;  men  were  already 
in  numbers,  but  the  long,  undulating  line 
i  through  the  undergrowth  of  the  descent 
ben  tramped  steadily  over  the  stubble- 
bdow.     No  skirmishing  line  was  thrown 

advance.  The  fighting  line  retained  its 
ioo  for  a  time  till,  what  with  eagerness  and 
lith  men  falling,  it  broke  into  a  ragged 
)f  humanity  and  surged,  on  swiftly,  but 
>  close  cohesion.  It  was  a  rush  of  vehe- 
^dng-men  on  which  the  spectators  looked 
rith  eyes  intent — a  helter-skelter  of  men 
d  by  a  burning  ardour  to  get  forward  and 
o  close  quarters  with  the  enemy  calmly 
pon  them  from  behind  the  shelter  of  his 
irks.  The  Turkish  position  was  neared  ; 
w  men  held  their  breath.  The  crackle 
nusketry  fire  rose  in  a  sharp  continuous 
The  clamour  of  the  cheering  of  the 
;-inen  came  back  on  the  wind,  making 
k1  tingle  with  excitement.  The  wounded 
Iginning  to  withdraw,  limping  and  groan - 
le  dead  and  the  more  severely  wounded 
ere  they  fell  among  the  stubbles  and 
the  maize.  The  living  wave  of  fighting- 
as  pouring  over  them  ever  on  and  on. 
ily  the  disconnected  men  were  drawing 
»-»  the  officers  signalling  for  the  concen- 

by  the  wa\*ing  of  their  swords.  Then 
oUowed  a  headlong  rush,  led  by  a  brave 
L  The  Turks  in  the  shelter  trench  held 
^ound,  firing  steadily  and  with  terrible 
Dto  the  advancing  assailants.  The  colonel 
red  a  few  paces  and  then  fell — he  was  a 
■ui. 

men,  bayonets  at  the  charge,  rushed  to 
}  their  gallant  dead  leader.  They  were 
he  shelter  trench  and  over  the  parapet, 
icn  down  in  among  the  Turks  like  an 
che.  The  first  redoubt  was  thus  taken  ; 
c  Turks  had  got  away  ten  guns  ;  leaving 
wo  in  Russian  hands.  The  captured 
It  was  No.  I,  which  had  fallen  to  the  126th 
Mt,  the  right  regiment  of  Schahofskoy's 
le.  His  left  regiment,  the  125th,  was  ad- 
g  simultaneously  on  Redoubt  No.  8,  about 
y  between  No.  i  and  Plevna,  but  No.  8 
uch  the  stronger,  an  isolated  mamelon  with 
es  on  the  rear^vard  slope.  Schahofskoy 
arward  to  No.  i  two  batteries  and  two 
ons,  and  a  third  battalion  to  strengthen 
t  flank,  and  then  he  ordered  both  his  front 
egbnenU  to  converge  on  redoubt-  No.  8 


and  to  carry  it,  no  matter  at  what  cost.  One 
could  see  through  the  glass  Turkish  officers  on 
horseback  standing  behind  its  parapet  and 
watching  the  oncoming  Russian  forces.  Pre- 
sently two  rode  away  at  a  gallop  and  immedi- 
ately returned  with  a  swarm  of  men  on  foot, 
who  clapped  tackle  on  the  guns  in  the  redoubt 
and  withdrew  them  all  before  the  Russians  took 
it.  The  capture  at  the  last  was  curiously  sudden. 
All  of  a  moment  along  the  lip  of  the  Turkish 
parapet  there  was  a  final  spurt  of  white  smoke, 
through  which  were  visible  dimly  swarms  of 
dark-coated  men  scrambling  over  the  ditch  and 
up  the  outer  slope  of  the  work.  On  the  crest  of 
the  parapet  itself  there  was  a  short  but  sharp 
struggle.  Then  through  the  telescope  was  seen 
a  crowd  of  men  in  lighter  blue  in  apparent  full 
flight  across  the  great  stretch  of  vineyard  behind 
the  redoubt. 

The  Russians,  then,  at  about  half-past  five  of 
this  bloody  afternoon,  had  possessed  themselves 
of  two  of  the  Turkish  redoubts,  but  their  tenure 
was  very  precarious.  The  Turks  had  not  fled 
far  from  the  second  redoubt,  about  the  northern 
and  western  faces  of  which  they  hung  obstinately, 
while  their  cannon  from  further  rearward  dropped 
shell  after  shell  into  it  with  extraordinary  precision. 
Schahofskoy  sent  forward  eight  guns  to  an  inter- 
mediate knoll,  to  cover  the  troops  in  the  redoubt 
and  cope  with  the  Turkish  artillery  fire  which 
was  punishing  them  so  severely  ;  but  about  six 
o'clock  the  Turks  pressed  forward  a  strong  body 
of  infantry  to  its  recapture.  The  defence  was 
stubborn,  but  the  Moslems  were  not  to  be  denied; 
and  in  spite  of  the  stubborn  Russian  resistance, 
they  reoccupied  the  redoubt  half  an  hour  later. 
In  the  course  of  the  original  advance  on  it,  part 
of  the  troops  of  Schahofskoy's  left  had  penetrated 
by  a  ravine  up  to  near  the  south-eastern  verge  of 
Plevna.  From  the  first,  this  body  was  very  hard 
pressed  by  fresh  Turkish  reserves  issuing  from 
the  town.  The  Russians,  bent  on  entering  the 
place,  charged  again  and  again  till  they  could 
charge  no  more  for  sheer  fatigue ;  and  then 
the  stubborn,  gallant  fellows  stood  leaderless — ^for 
nearly  all  the  officers  were  down — sternly  wait- 
ing death  there  for  want  of  leaders  to  march 
them  back.  To  their  help  Schahofskoy  sent  in 
succession  the  two  battalions  which  were  his  last 
reserve  ;  but  all  that  these  could  do  was  to  main- 
tain a  front  with  cruel  losses,  until  the  darkness 
would  permit  of  a  retirement  to  the  Radischevo 
ridge.  The  ammunition  had  failed,  for  the  carts 
had  been  left  far  in  the  rear  ;  and  all  hope  died 
out  of  the  most  sanguine  as  the  sun  sank  in  lurid 
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jloiy    behind    the    blood-stained   and    smokc- 
Pirjantlud  field. 

Tlien  the  Turks  struck  without  stint.  They 
had  the  upper  hand  now,  and  were  clearly  deter- 
mined to  show  that  they  knew  how  to  make  the 
[lost  of  it.  Through  the  dusk  they  advanced  in 
I'arms  into  their  original  first  positions,  and 
recaptured  their  two  guns  which  the  Russians 
had  taken  in  their  first  assault,  but  which  they 


The  Russian  defeat  wa> 
mains  of  the  array  came  sull. 
that  had  gone  down  hundreii^  strong 
by  lens  and  twenties.     For  three  hou 
had  been  a  steady  current  of  wounded  i 
from  out  of  the  battle  to  the  re\  • 
Radischevo   ridge,   to  which   S 
held  on  grimly.    All  round,  the  siir 
with  the  moaning  of  the  ^'otttided  who  j 


(\ 


"THEV  OATHRKED  TO  TUB  SOUND." 


had  lound  no  opportunity  to  withdraw.  Turkish 
shells  now  again  began  to  whistle  and  yell  over 
the  Radischevo  ritlge,  and  to  cra^h  into  the  village 
behind,  by  this  time  crammed  with  wounded 
men.  The  streams  of  wounded  were  ince^isant. 
The  badly-wounded  lay  where  they  fell,  and 
were  butchered  ruthlessly  by  the  Turkish  ir- 
regubrs,  who  swarmed  over  the  battle-field  and 
filauglitered  indiscriminately.  The  moon  rose  on 
their  bloodthirsty  devilrj' ;  and  in  the  hot,  still 
mght*air  one  could  hear — and  shuddered  in  the 
bctiring — the  shrieks  of  pain,  the  futile  entreaties 
for  mercy,  and  the  yella  of  cruel,  fanatical 
triumph. 


llieniselv'cs  down  by  the  fountain 
the  slope,  craving  with  a  pitiful  lor 
drops  of  the  scanty  water.     In 
Schahofskoy's  attitude  was  "13 

the  day  was  lost  beyond  rem 
collected.     To  protect  his  wounded, 
what  remained  of  his  force,  he  wa>  dc 
to  hold   the  ridge   to  the  last  t»(tr 
ordered  his  bugle  to   sound    the   **  Ai 
They  gathered  to  the  Mmnd,  idugty 
and  threes,  many   bleeding  from  fleifi 
yet  willing   *till    to  fight  on.     But   K 
scarcely    a    company   that    came   ic 
seemed  a$  if  the  rest  of  the  «niiy 
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koy  was  loth  to  fall  back,  for 
that  belated  troops  would  come 
be  v;iUcy  of  the  shadow  of  death 
Jim ;    but   he   was  disappomted. 
f  th«  ambulance  work  was  going  on 
wrounded  withdrawn  into  the  com- 
Ifrty  of  the  village  in  the  valley  behind, 
lued   to  pour  on  the  ridge  a 
..^  and  bullets.    At  length,  near 
kho6sko\'  and  his  staff  quitted  the 
,  bya  cordon 
t\'  rode  slowly 

[  moonltgiit,  an  aide-de-camp  remarked 
■*-  to   his  neighbour:    "We  are 
I  «fho  ha^  lost  his  army  going 
h  has  lost  its  general, 
y*s  loss  complete,  has 
stsks  a  miserable  business. 

ure  retrieved  by  the  con- 

;>  orders  were  to  prevent 

from  Loftcha  from   entering 

lo  cover  the  extreme  left 

kov.     For  this  wide  ran^e  of 

iiifantrv' battalion, 

in    Cossacks,    and 

er  hoTsc-guns.   His  first  undertake 

;  a  recx)nnaifsance  on  Plevna  from 

I  till  he  looked  down  on  the  place 

bin  three  hundred  yancb  of  it. 

ly  began  his  cannonade  on  the 

'  opened  6rc  on  the  town,  and 

*(  idy  of  Osman's  forces. 

.  he,  of  course,  had  to 

maiu  force  at  Krishin  ;  but  he 


discovered  that,  from  a  hill  two  miles  south  < , 
Plevna  the  Turks  could  enfilade  Schahofskoy'd 
line,  and  take  his  advance  in  reverse.  To  hinder 
the  enemy  from  occupying  this  point  he  resolved 
to  attack  energetically  \  and  he  was  able,  by  dint 
of  skill  and  dexterity,  to  keep  up  an  active  fight 
throughout  the  day  and  on  until  after  nightfall^ 
and  also  to  remove  all  his  wounded.  After  dark, 
he  made  good  Iiis  retreat  to  Krishin^  and  re- 
assembled there  what  remained  of  his  little 
command.  He  had  not  spared  it,  for  fifty 
per  cent,  was  /tors  de  combat.  But  he  had 
gained  his  object  in  keeping  the  Turks  away 
from  the  Green  Hill,  from  which,  had  they 
occupied  it,  they  would  have  cut  Schahofskoy's 
force  to  pieced. 

The  Russian  losses  were  169  officers  and  7,136 
men,  out  of  a  total  of  30,000  engaged.  Of  this 
number,  2,400  were  killed  and  left  on  the  field. 
One  of  Schahofskoy's  regiments  (the  120th) 
had  725  killed  and  over  i,Joo  wounded— a  total 
loss  of  about  75  per  cent,  of  its  strength.  Over 
their  respective  respo!isibility,  Kriidener  and 
Schahofskoy  quarrelled  bitterly.  Schahofskoy 
complained  that  Kriidener  had  not  supported 
him.  Kriidener  retorted  that  Schahofskoy  had 
disobeyed  his  orders  in  assaulting  without  per- 
mission. But  the  real  responsibility  for  the 
defeat  rested  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicolas,  who  had  given  peremptory  orders 
from  a  distance  to  attack  a  position  of  which  he 
knew  nothing,  and  in  the  teeth  of  a  remonstrance 
on  the  part  of  a  commanding-officer  who  had 
c-arefully  studied  the  subject. 
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[HEY  were  men  of  men,  and  their 
fathers  were  men  before  them,"  were 
the  words  of  old  Umjan,  the  chief 
induna  of  the  Imbezu  Impi — Loben- 
gula's  Royal  Regiment — as  he  described  the 
gallant  stand  of  that  handful  of  men  under 
Major  Allan  Wilson  which  was  cut  to  pieces  by 
the  Matabele,  hard  by  the  Shangani  river,  on 
December  4th,  1893.  Umjan,  a  full-blooded  Zulu 
warrior,  who,  as  a  stripling,  had  taken  part  in 
the  conquest  of  Matabeleland  with  Moselekatse's 
raiding  horde,  led  the  force  that  slaughtered 
Major  Wilson's  party,  and  the  terms  of  keen 
admiration  which  he  employed  when  speaking  of 
those  brave  men  but  represented  the  feeling  of  his 
whole  people.  That  day's  fight  produced  a  deep 
impression  throughout  the  country.  Till  then 
the  Matabele  were  inclined  to  despise  the  white 
men,  and  considered  them  weak  and  timorous. 
True,  the  Matabele  had  been  vanquished  ;  but 
they  argued  that  they  had  not  been  routed  in 
fair  fight,  but  by  the  aid  of  witchcraft — by  the 
deadly  fire  of  those  invincible  Maxims,  which 
spirits  had  manufactured  for  the  white  men  ; 
they  boasted  that  without  Maxims  the  white 
men  would  never  have  had  the  heart  to  face  the 
valorous  amajakas  of  Lobengula.  But  they 
were  undeceived  by  the  brave  doings  of  Decem- 
ber 4th,  which  cannot  rightly  be  called  a  day 
of  disaster — valuable  though  were  the  lives  we 
lost — when  it  is  remembered  how  glorious  was 
that  gallant  stand,  how  far-reaching  were  its 
results.  That  engagement  brought  the  war  to 
a  sudden  conclusion,  and  obviated  further  blood- 
shed. It  inspired  the  Matabele  with  a  profound 
respect  and  regard  for  their  conquerors,  which  our 
previous  victories  alone  would  not  have  given 
them.  Without  that  sacrifice  it  would  have  been 
long  before  we  had  brought  about  a  true  peace. 
Our  vanquished  foes  would  have  regarded  any 
clemency  on  our  part  as  a  sign  of  cowardice  ; 
the  young  amajakas  would   have   bragged  at 


their  periodic  beer-drinkings, 
risings  against  the  white  men. 
fered  so  severely  from  that  stubb 
the  death  of  a  handful  of  white 
with  Maxims,  they  realised  t 
of  again  trying  conclusions  wit 
Company's  forces  ;  they  were  1 
own  victory,  and,  as  I  myself  ej 
possible,  immediately  after  the 
for  a  white  man  to  travel  aloi 
with  safety  throughout  the  gr 
Matabeleland.  The  death  of  " 
men  brought  a  complete  peace 
they  did  not  fall  in  vain.  T 
Shangani  will  be  told  in  many  a 
prestige  these  Britons  won  for  t 
will  go  far  to  check  the  ardc 
tribes  and  to  preserve  the  peace 

Not  one  man  of  Wilson's  p 
tell  the  tale  of  that  hopeless  bi 
the  thirty-four  against  thousar 
native  rumours  reached  us. 
when  Dawson,  some  three  montl 
returned  from  his  mission  to  tl 
gave  me  the  fiill  details  he  ha< 
Matabele  who  had  taken  part 
later  on  old  Umjan  himself  can 
all  that  had  taken  place,  extol 
of  the  white  men  with  a  simp 
pressive  eloquence.  It  is  his  na 
to  repeat  here. 

It  will  be  well  first  to  recall  tl 
up  to  the  despatch  of  Wilson's 
gula's  impis  had  been  broken 
battles  ;  Buluwayo  had  been 
Company's  troops  ;  a  considera 
the  disheartened  Matabele,  ha\ 
by  Dr.  Jameson  easy  terms  of  j 
ing  that  they  would  be  treated 
were  quite  ready  to  "  come  in, 
so  long  as  the  King  was  still 
a  large  force  of  his  followers. 
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il  that  the  King  should  be  captured  or  be 
i  to  submit,  in  order  to  effect  the  pacifica- 

the  country  and  avoid  further  bloodshed, 
fula,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Jameson's  messages 
{  him  to  surrender  and  guaranteeing  his 
bad  at  first  promised  to  "  come  in,"  but 
kequentiy  either  altered  his  intention,  or 
D  constrained  by  his  warlike  following, 
fought  in  information  that  he  was  re- 
[to  the  north  with  a  considerable  force 
Dg  of  the  remnants  of  his  broken  impis, 
le  object  either  of  organising  a  stand 
on,  or  of  crossing  the  Zambesi  to  establish 

military  despotism   beyond   the  great 

ameson  accordingly  sent  a  force,  under 
P.  W.  Forbes,  in  pursuit  of  the  King  ; 
s  column  failed  to  come  up  with  the 
for,  having  exhausted  its  supplies,  it 
jpelled  to  retire  on  Inyati,  a  mission 
Mty  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Buluwayo. 
afterwards  ascertained  that  Lobengula 
three  miles  awav  when  his  pursuers 
ick. 

ncements  with  food  and  ammunition 
I  sent  to  Shiloh,  another  mission  station 
Buluwayo  and  Inyati,  and  from  this 
OT  Forbes  set  out  afresh  with  300  men, 
iber  25th,  to  overtake  the  King.  There 
very  heavy  rains,  and  the  roadless 
through  which  they  had  to  go  was 
er  than  a  morass,  almost  impassable 
as.  They  had  made  but  little  progress 
iber  29th,  and  Major  Forbes,  finding 
horses  and  oxen  were  becoming  ex- 
nd  realising  that  the  King  would  never 
unless  the  column  travelled  faster,  sent 
gonsand  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
.  to  Inyati,  only  retaining  160  men, 
on  the  best  of  the  horses,  of  whom 
troopers  of  the  Bechuanaland  Border 
remainder  volunteers  of  the  Salisbury', 
nd  Tuli  columns.  He  took  with  him 
ms,  and  horses  carrying  ten  days' 
r  each  man.  This  little  force  then 
rapidly,  despite  the  heavy  rains  and 
that  prevails  at  that  season  in  the 
They  were  on  a  hot  scent,  and  knew 
Cing  could  not  be  far  ahead  of  them, 
they  came  to  his  recently  abandoned 
1  found  frequent  signs  of  his  retreat. 
St  their  way  through  the  thick  bush 
s  the  swamps,  following  the  spoor  of 
three  waggons,  occasionally  capturing 
from  hb  force  or  some  of  his  cattle. 


The  Matabele  hovered  round,  watching  them  all 
the  while  ;  but  no  attack  was  made  upon  them, 
though  the  scouts  had  narrow  escapes. 

At  last,  on  the  3rd  of  December,  they  came  to 
a  valley  near  the  banks  of  the  Shangani  and 
found  a  scherm  (enclosure  of  bushes)  which  had 
evidently  been  vacated  but  a  very  short  time 
before,  for  the  fires  were  still  burning  within  it. 
A  chiefs  son,  who  was  captured  at  this  place, 
confessed  that  the  King  had  slept  there  on  the 
previous  night,  and  was  not  far  off.  This  was 
good  news,  and  all  hoped  that  they  would  be 
rewarded  for  the  privations  they  had  undergone 
by  the  speedy  capture  of  Lobengula.  But  it  was 
now  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  darkness 
would  soon  make  it  impossible  for  the  column 
to  proceed  ;  so  Major  Forbes,  having  selected  a 
strong  position  in  which  to  laagar  for  the  night, 
decided  to  send  Major  Allan  Wilson  with  a  party 
of  about  twenty  men,  to  reconnoitre.  Among 
those  who  volunteered  to  go  on  this  patrol  were 
several  officers  an^«ome  of  the  leading  settlers 
in  Mashonaland  :  jt  consisted,  indeed,  of  the 
very  pick  of  frontier  manhood.  Major  Wilson's 
instructions  were  to  follow  the  King's  spoor  and 
ascertain  his  whereabouts,  and  to  return  to  the 
laagar  before  dark.  It  was  Major  Forbes's  in- 
tention to  remain  where  he  was  until  dawn,  and 
then  to  make  a  final  dash  for  the  King.  Supplies 
were  now  running  short,  and  unless  Lobengula 
was  captured  on  the  morrow  the  chase  would 
have  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  column  would 
have  to  return  to  Inyati.  Shortly  after  the 
patrol  had  seL  out,  a  native  prisoner  gave  Major 
Forbes  reliable  information  to  the  effect  that  an 
impi  of  about  3,000  Matabele  was  then  hemming 
in  his  force,  so  extra  precautions  were  taken  to 
guard  the  laagar  against  surprise  during  the 
night,  which  was  an  exceedingly  dark  one. 

Early  in  the  night,  two  of  Major  Wilson's 
party  rode  in  with  a  message  for  the  commanding 
officer.  They  reported  that  the  patrol  had 
crossed  the  Shangani,  and  that  Major  Wilson, 
having  ascertained  that  the  King,  accompanied 
by  but  few  of  his  followers,  was  only  a  short  dis- 
tance ahead  of  him,  had  thought  it  best  not  to 
return  that  night,  but  would  bivouac  where  he 
was,  close  on  the  King's  heels. 

Before  midnight  three  more  men  came  in 
from  Major  Wilson.  They  corroborated  the 
report  that  the  King  had  sent  his  impi  to  sur- 
round the  column  and  prevent  its  crossing  the 
river.  They  said  that  the  patrol  had  found  a 
native  to  guide  them,  had  followed  the  King's 
spoor  for   some  distance,  and    passed    several 
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scherms  full  of  women,  children,  and  cattle. 
Then  they  fell  in  with  some  of  the  King's  men, 
who  offered  no  resistance,  possibly  imagining 
that  this  was  the  advance  guard  of  the  whole 
column,  and  that  the  dreaded  Maxims  were  close 
behind.  An  officer,  who  was  acting  as  inter- 
preter, shouted  to  the  natives  that  the  white 
men  would  not  injure  them,  but  wanted  to  talk 
to  the  King.  Just  as  it  was  getting  dark,  they 
approached  some  scherms^  in  one  of  which,  the 


at  once  despatched  Captain  Borrow 
Wilson  with  a  reinforcement  of  twei 
while  he  explained  in  a  letter  that  1 
cross  the  river  at  daylight  with  the  c 
join  him. 

At  dawn,  the  column    under  Majc 
prepared  to  advance,  and,  while  doing 
firing  was  heard  across  the  river,  sho^ 
Wilson's  party  was  already  in   action 
enemy.    Major  Forbes  followed  the  Kii 


Tyiteni}. 


MR.    RILRY.      UMJAN.      MR.    DAWSON. 
(The  waggon  is  the  one  in  which  Messrs   Dawson  and  Riley  returned  from  the  Shangani  with  the  Kin|^s  wives  U  ^aoribc 


guide  told  them,  was  the  King  himself.  A 
number  of  armed  Matabele  came  out  with 
threatening  action  ready  to  protect  the  waggons, 
and  were  surrounding  the  patrol.  A  heavy 
rain-storm  now  rendered  the  obscurity  intense, 
so  Major  Wilson  was  compelled  to  retire,  and 
took  up  his  position  for  the  night  in  the  bush 
half  a  mile  away. 

Mi'jor  Forbes,  hemmed  in  as  he  was  by  the 
enemy's  impi,  would  have  been  guilty  of  extreme 
rashness  had  he  ventured  to  take  his  whole  force 
and  his  Maxims  across  a  difficult  river  and 
through  dense  bush  on  a  dark  night,  when  the 
Matabele  could  have  easily  rushed  the  column 
with  their  assegais  and  annihilated  it  ;  but  he 


towards  the  Shangani  drift,  and  no  s< 
the  column  reached  the  high  river  ba 
heavy  fire  was  opened  on  it  by  the  ei 
cealed  in  the  surrounding  bush.  Th< 
were  quickly  formed  up,  the  Maxims 
into  action,  and  a  smart  skirmish  ensu 
course  of  which  the  white  force  lo 
horses,  and  had  five  men  wounded,  i 
enemy's  fire  was  silenced,  and  Majt 
was  able  to  retire  along  the  river  banl 
up  a  better  position  where  bush  afford 
In  every  way  luck  seemed  to  be  aij 
white  men  on  this  fatal  day  ;  for  it 
observed  that  the  Shangani,  which 
easily  fordable  on  the  previous  day, 
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'of  Afrtcau  rivers,  suddenly  swollen  by 

Bing  to  a  broad,  deep,  and  rui^hing  flood, 

which   it   nould    be   impossible   to   take 

of  Armed  men,  to  say  nothing  of  the 

Heavy  storms  had  been  raging  on  the 

'  ill  the  rivers  were  up,  so  that 

I  and  the  patrol  were  cut  off 

^onc  another. 

while  the  action  I  havt  described   was 

place,   three   men  had   succeeded   with 

difficult>'    in    swimming   the    Shangani. 

:  were  three  troopers  from  Wilson's  party. 

'  rode  up  to  the  column  with  haggard  faces 

plainly    told  of  disaster,  and  one  of  them 

Bumham,  the    American  scout — came  uo  to 


At  dawn,  Major  Wilson  decided  i-i  inake' 
rush  on  the  King's  waggons.  The  whole  force 
galloped  up  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  scUrrm^ 
and  then  halted,  while  the  uiterpreter  shouted 
out  to  the  King  to  come  out  and  speak  with 
the  white  men.  The  reply  was  u  heavy  fire 
from  the  King's  uherm  and  from  the  bush  on 
either  side.  The  fire  was  returned  by  our  men  ; 
but,  finding  that  the  enemy  were  surrounding 
him,  Major  Wilson  retreated  for  about  half  a 
mile,  and  took  up  a  position  on  one  of  the 
gigantic  ant-heaps  which  are  frequent  in  this 
part  of  Africa.  Here  the  action  was  carried  on 
for  some  time,  the  Matabele  fire  being  very  wild 
and    producing  little  effect  ;  but  as  the  enemy 
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Major  Forbes  of  the  position  of  aifairs.  Burn- 
ham  took  with  him  two  of  the  best-mounted 
troopers,  and  the  three  galloped  off.  They  had 
not  ridden  far  before  they  came  upon  a  large 
body  of  Matabele,  which  was  evidently  marching 
to  cut  off  Major  Wilson's  retreat.  The  three 
troopers  rode  for  their  lives  through  the  storm 
of  bullets  that  was  directed  upon  them,  and 
contrived  to  escape  uninjured  to  the  river-bank. 
As  they  rode,  they  heard  a  heavy  firing  behind 
them,  which  told  them  that  the  body  of  the 
enemy  they  had  just  passed  had  attacked 
Wilson's  party.  Burnham  said  that  the  patrol 
must  have  been  com- 
pletely surrounded  by 
several  thousands  of 
Matabele  warriors, 
and  that  it  was  im- 
possible that  a  single 
trooper  could  escape  ; 
for  the  patrol,  as  he 
explained,  could  only 
retreat  slowly,  if  at  all 
— it  could  not  cut 
its  way  through  the 
Matebele :  several  of 
the  horses  had  been 
killed,  so  that  some 
horses  had  to  carry 
two  men  ;  most  of 
the  horses  were  worn 
out,  and  there  would 
be  wounded  men  also 
to  carry  off.  True, 
the  best  -  mounted 
men  might  have  gal- 
loped through  and 
saved  their  lives  ;  but 

a  sauve  qui  pent  is  an  expedient  not  resorted  to 
in  African  warfare  by  white  men,  and  still  less  so 
by  oien  of  the  stamp  of  Wilson  and  his  com- 
panioiis  :  they  would  certainly  have  stood  by 
each  other  to  the  end. 

On  reaching  the  river  at  the  point  they  had 
crossed  it  on  the  previous  day,  Burnham  and 
his  two  companions  found  it  in  flood,  and  had 
to  follow  the  bank  for  a  considerable  distance 
before  they  came  to  a  place  where  they  could 
swim  across. 

There  was  now  nothing  left  to  Major  Forbes 
but  to  save  the  remnant  of  his  force,  and  retreat 
on  Inyati  and  Buluwayo.  The  river  was  still 
up,  and  might  remain  so  for  days.  It  was  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  transport  Maxims  across 
it,  and  to  have  sent  men  over  the  river  without 
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Maxims  would  have  been  to  condemn  them  to 
certain  slaughter.  Major  Forbes  remained  where 
he  was  for  one  day,  in  the  hope  of  hearing  some 
news  of  Wilson's  party  ;  but  none  came.  He 
then  commenced  his  retreat  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  Shangani  river,  having  first  despatched 
two  troopers  to  find  their  way  to  Buluw^ayo 
and  ask  Dr.  Jameson  to  send  reinforcements, 
food,  and  ammunition  to  meet  him. 

The  hazardous  retreat  to  Inyati  occupied 
eleven  days.  The  column  suffered  great  priva- 
tions, and  was  perpetually  harassed  by  the 
Matabele,  who  hovered  round  it,  creeping  along 

through  the  bush  on 
either  side  of  the  line 
of  march,  watching  for 
an  opportunity  to 
ush  the  white  men, 
but  having  a  due  re- 
spect for  the  Maxims. 
They  occasionally 
opened  a  hot  fire  on 
the  troopers  and  their 
horses,  they  at  tempted 
surprises,  and  were 
not  repulsed  without 
further  loss  to  .  the 
already  weakened 
column.  In  these 
skirmishes,  the  enemy 
succeeded  in  shoot- 
ing a  number  of  the 
horses,  while  many 
other  horses  died,  or 
became  so  feeble  that 
they  had  to  be  aban- 
doned on  the  way  :  in 
all,  about  130  horses 
were  lost.  The  wounded  men  rode,  but  the 
troopers  who  were  not  ill  and  Major  Forbes 
hitnself  were  now  without  mounts,  and  had 
to  march  over  such  rough  ground  that  their 
boots  soon  wore  Out,  and  many  of  the  men  were 
walking  in  their  wallets.  At  last  there  were 
no  horses  left  sufficiently  strong  to  carrj'  the 
Maxims,  so  the  gun-carriages  were  abandoned, 
and  the  Maxims  were  carried  by  men  on  foot. 
All  baggage  also  was  thrown  away,  the  men 
retaining  but  a  blanket  each. 

The  men  were  worn  out  by  the  hard  marching 
and  constant  anxiety,  but  displayed  an  admirable 
spirit.  All  supplies  had  run  out,  and  they  lived 
on  the  tough  fiesh  of  their  exhausted  horses. 
On  one  occasion  they  captured  some  of  Loben- 
gula's  cattle  ;   but  the  enemy  then  fell  on  the 
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column,  and,  during  the  progress  of  a  smart 
skirmish,  recovered  the  cattle  and  drove  them 
all  off  again. 

At  last,  when  they  were  within  a  day's  march 
of  Inyati,  the  troopers  met  the  relief  column  that 
had  been  sent  from  Buluwayo  with  a  good  supply 
of  food  :  they  had  now  done  with  their  privations 
and  alarms,  and  reached  Buluwayo  without 
further  difficulties. 

At  the  end  of  January  another  patrol  of  i8o 
troopers   of   the   Bechuanaland    Border   Police, 
under  Colonel  Gould  Adams,  with  two  Maxims, 
set  out  for  the  scene  of  the  Shangani  disaster, 
with  the  object  of  recovering  the  remains  of  Major 
Wilson's  party  and  the  abandoned  gun-carriages. 
It  was  also  the  aim  of  this  expedition  to  follow 
up    the    Matabele    amajakas — who    were    still 
holding  out  in  force  on  the  Shangani,  and  were 
preventing  others  from  coming  in — and  to  bring 
the  King  to  terms  if  possible.    This  patrol,  which 
I  accompanied,  did  not  get  farther  than  Inyati. 
Very  heavy   rains  made  it    impossible   to   push 
beyond  that  point  for  some  weeks,  and  then,  as 
the  rainy  season  had  set  in  in  earnest,  and  the 
men,  bivouacking  night  after  night  on  the  muddy 
ground,   would   have   suffered   much   from    the 
lowland  fever,  the  Imperial  authorities  counter- 
manded the  patrol. 

Dr.  Jameson  was  still  very  anxious  to  enter 
into  communication  with  Lobengula,  whose 
whereabouts  was  unknown.  There  could  be 
no  secured  peace  until  he  had  come  to  terms. 
Several  natives  whom  the  Administrator  had  sent 
with  messages  to  the  King  failed  to  reach  him  ; 
tkey  came  back  and  confessed  that  when  they 
hd  fallen  in  with  raiding  parties  of  young 
warriors  from  the  King's  force  they  had  been 
afraid  to  go  further,  lest  they  should  be  put  to 
death  as  spies  of  the  white  men. 

As  native  messengers,  not  unnaturally,  shirked 
the  duty,  it  became  apparent  that  Lobengula 
could  only  be  approached  by  some  white  man 
who  happened  to  be  d^  per scftia  grata  to  the  King, 
and  who  was  willing  to  undertake  the  perilous 
adventure.  Mr.  James  Dawson — a  Scotchman, 
*ho  had  for  some  years  been  residing  in  Bulu- 
wayo as  a  trader,  respected  by  both  white  and 
black,  a  man  possessed  of  the  tact  so  necessary 
to  one  negotiating  with  suspicious  savages,  and 
whose  relations  with  the  King  had  always  been 
most  friendly — now  pluckily  volunteered  to  go 
to  the  King  himself  and  deliver  Dr.  Jameson's 
message.  He  accordingly  set  out  with  a  Scotch 
carton  February  the  4th,  1894,  accompanied  by 
one  other  brave  white  man,  Mr.  Patrick  Riley, 


also  an  old  resident  in  Matabeleland  and  a  friend 
of  Lobengula's. 

We  waited  anxiously  until  March  the  7th,  on 
which  day  Messrs.  Dawson  and  Riley,  having 
successfully  accomplished  the  objects  of  their 
hazardous  mission,  returned  to  Inyati.  As  it 
came  in  there  were  signs  to  show  that  the  party 
had  had  a  very  rough  journey.  The  Scotch  cart, 
dilapidated,  its  tent-cover  torn  by  the  thorny 
bush,  was  slowly  drawn  towards  the  camp  by 
weary  oxen  ;  while  the  natives,  who  had  set  out 
from  here  thirty-two  days  before,  active,  well- 
nourished,  and  cheerful,  now  painfully  crawled 
along  with  a  miserable  air,  lean,  haggard,  their 
wasted  limbs  aching  with  the  fever  of  the 
pestilential  region  they  had  traversed. 

Mr.  Dawson  told  me  the  story  of  his  journey. 
The  heaviest  rains  of  the  season  fell  while  he  and 
his  companions  were  away,  and  their  progress 
was  very  slow.  Four  days  after  their  departure 
they  came  to  an  uninhabited  country',  where 
they  travelled  with  difficulty  among  rocky  kopjies 
or  across  deep  morasses,  often  having  to  cut  a 
way  through  the  dense  bush.  Here  wild  beasts 
abounded,  and  each  night  numbers  of  lions 
roared  around  their  camp.  On  reaching  the 
banks  of  the  Shangani  they  fell  in  with  small 
parties  of  Matabele,  who  had  decided  to  "  come 
in,"  and  were  on  their  way  to  Buluwayo.  From 
these  Dawson  first  learnt  that  the  King  was  dead, 
and  that  his  message  would,  therefore,  have  to  be 
delivered  to  the  chief  indunas.  On  February  13th 
the  mission  arrived  at  the  Shangani  drift,  and 
there  found  a  number  of  natives  suffering  terribly 
from  disease  and  lack  of  proper  food  :  they  had 
no  grain  of  any  sort,  and  had  been  subsisting  on 
flesh  alone.  They  were  all  anxious  to  "  come  in," 
but  had  been  afraid  to  do  so,  thinking  that  the 
white  men  would  kill  them  in  revenge  for  the 
cutting  off  of  Major  Wilson's  party.  They 
were  delighted  to  see  Dawson  and  to  hear  his 
reassuring  promises. 

On  the  further  side  of  the  river  was  stationed 
a  large  force  of  Matabele,  the  amajakas  of 
the  Royal  Regiment  and  others.  These  young 
warriors,  suspecting  that  the  two  white  men  were 
the  scouts  of  some  patrol  that  was  advancing  to 
attack  them,  at  first  made  hostile  demonstrations ; 
and  it  was,,  possibly,  fortunate  for  Dawson  and 
Riley  that  the  Shangani  was  full  at  the  time  and 
quite  impassable.  The  river  did  not  subside  until 
February  22nd ;  but  in  the  meanwhile  Dawson 
and  the  indunas  of  the  regiments  opposite  com- 
municated with  each  other  by  shouting  across 
the   swollen    stream.      Dawson   thus  succeeded 
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in  delivering  his  message  of  peace,  allayed  the     of  the  mission  was  thus  effected,  and  tl 
apprehension  of  the  Matabele,  and  established     pacification  of  the  country  was  insured, 
friendly  relations  with  them.    On  the  22nd  some         Dawson  found  at  this  deadly  spot   i\ 
men   swam    across 
the  river  to  Daw- 
son,   and    he  was 
enabled    to    more 
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fully  explain  to  them  the  treatment  they  would 
receive  if  they  ''came  in." 

On  February  23rd  the  two  white  men  crossed 
the  river.  This  district  must  be  excessively  pes- 
tilential, for  out  of  the  thousands  of  Matabele 
whom  Dawson  found  on  the  further  bank  of  the 
Shangani,  there  was  scarcely  a  man  who  was  not 
down  with  lever,  while  numbers  had  perished. 
Their  condition  was  most  pitiable  :  many  looked 
nK)re  like  skeletons  than  men.  Dawson  found 
that  even  the  young  amajakas^  weakened  and 
dispirited  by  the  sufferings  they  had  undergone, 
had  no  heart  for  further  fighting,  but  were 
anxious  to  "come  in."  Dawson  succeeded  in 
convincing  them  that  the  white  men,  far  from 
wishing  to  kill  those  who  had  fought  in  the 
war,  respected  these  men  most,  and  would  treat 
them  honourably.  Umjan,  who  conducted  the  ne- 
gotiations, was  rejoiced  to  hear  this,  and  said  he 
knew  the  whiteindunasmeant  the  Matabele  well, 
for  had  they  not  sent  to  them  as  envoys  the  old 
friends  of  their  people,  Dawson  and  Riley,  whom 
they  trusted,  and  not  strangers  ?  So  all  agreed 
to  go  in  and  lay  down  their  arms.    The  object 


Uinjaii,  the  old  commander-i 
but  several  others  of  the  lea 
dunas.  He  learnt  that  a  nu 
people  of  note  had  died  of 
or  had  committed  suicide,  . 
Lobengulas  death  several 
wives  had  hung  themselves, 
told  Dawson  the  story  of  the 
decease  and  obsequies.  Lobengula  was  s 
from  fever  and  smallpox,  but  his  heart  was 
because  the  amajakas  of  his  own — his  fc 
regiment,  the  Imbezu — had  deserted  him  j 
last  fight :  he  contemplated  suicide.  Buzi 
the  head  dance-doctor,  or  master  of  the cen 
at  the  great  festival  of  the  first  fruits,  was : 
man  of  note  with  the  dying  King.  Umjan " 
for,  but  arrived  too  late  to  see  Lobengu 
"It  is  now  time  for  your  work — ^to  b 
King,"  said  Buzungwan  to  him,  pointing 
corpse.  Umjan  performed  this  honoural 
according  to  the  traditional  custom.  H€ 
the  body  to  a  hollow  under  a  precipi 
placed  it  on  a  stone  so  that  it  sat  uprig 
the  face  turned  towards  the  rising  sun. 
upon  it  the  richest  royal  raiment  and  om 
and  placed  the  King's  war  assegais  in  t 
hands.  After  piercing  the  body  with  an 
Umjan  built  a  chamber  of  stones  around 
one  great  flat  stone  at  the  top,  and  thi 
away  leaving  Lobengula,  the  Calf  of  th 
Elephant,  sitting  in  state,  just  as  he  was 
do  when  alive. 
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iw  prepared  to  Icavt;  the  deadly 
111  and  "  come  in."    Numbers 
weak  to  travel,   so  Dawson  promised 
and  tnedicmt'  should  be  sent  to  them 
lit  det^.    Some  t»f  the  indunas  accompanied 
ck  to  Inyati  lo  repre-^eut  the  others.     I 
1  when  they  were  brought  before  Dr. 
The  Administrator  explained  lo  them 
wouid  be  no  more  king,  and  the  white 
govern  the  country,  but  the  indunai 
ivcd  Wt:ll  would  still  rule  their  people, 


occupied  before  the  war.  He  assured  them  that 
the  white  men  bore  no  grudge  against  those  ot 
the  Malabele  who  had  taken  up  arm*  against 
theui  and  killed  their  soldiers.  White  men  knew 
they  must  lose  some  of  their  number  when  they 
went  to  war.  The  man  he  respected  most  in  the 
whole  countr}'  was  old  Umjan,  who  had  fc»ughl 
hardest  against  us,  and  had  stood  by  his  King 
to  the  ver>^  end.  Dr.  Jameson  then  asked  the 
indunas  if  they  had  anything  to  say.  They 
replied  that,  having  no  other  road  to  go.  they  had 
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liMwrerablc  to  the  white  magistrates  :  and  come  to  lay  down  their  heads  belorc  the  great 

iu  *     aft.    He  white  chief,  who  could  kill  them  or  not.     They 

ihem  to  were    pleased    with    the    treutmefu    they    had 

ivatton  ot  the  lands  they  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  white  man.    **  Aod 
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now  we  can  sleep,"  they  concluded  by  saying — 
the  usual  Zulu  method  of  expressing  relief  from 
anxiety.  Often  when  men  came  in  to  surrender 
at  Buluwayo,  and  Dr.  Jameson  asked  them  what 
they  wanted,  they  would  reply :  "  We  have 
come  to  learn  it  we  may  sleep." 

When  Dawson  and  Riley  were  on  the  Shan- 
gani,  the  natives  took  them  to  the  spot  where 
Wilson's  party  had  fallen — about  four  miles  from 
the  river-bank.  They  found  the  bones  of  the 
thirty-four  troopers  lying  close  together  where 
the  men  had  stood  at  bay  and  died  fighting. 
Dawson  buried  these  remains  temporarily  under 


LOBENGULA. 
{From  a  sketch  from  lift  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Afaund.) 

a  mopani  tree,  on  which  he  cut  the  simple  inscrip- 
tion :  "  To  brave  men."  He  described  the  trees 
and  bushes  all  round  this  spot  as  being  cut  about 
by  what  must  have  been  a  tremendous  fire.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  thirty-four  white  men  killed 
ten  times  their  number  of  the  enemy,  at  least,  on 
that  day  before  they  were  slaughtered. 

The  fine  old  warrior,  Umjan,  whom  I  met  at 
Buluwayo  when  he  "  came  in  "  to  surrender  to 
the  Administrator,  gave  a  graphic  and  clear 
account  of  all  that  occurred.  Umjan  said  that 
the  King  was  not  with  his  waggons  when  Alajor 
Wilson's  party  attacked  them  :  he  had  fled  the 
day  before  with  several  of  his  indunas.  Umjan 
had  been  sent  by  Lobengula  on  December  2nd 
with  a  strong  impi  to  fall  on  Forbes'  column  in 
the  dense  bush.  Finding  the  column  encamped 
in  the  open  near  the  river,  Umjan  had  to  alter 
his  plans.  He  left  a  portion  of  his  force  to  lie  in 
ambush  on  either  side  of  the  drift,  and  returned 
with  the  remainder  to  guard  the  King. 

On  the  night  of  the  3rd,  Umjan  returned  to 
the  King's  waggons  and  learnt  that  the  King  had 
gone,  and  he  was  informed  that  Major  Wilson's 
patrol  was  encamped   not  far  off  in  the  bush. 


Umjan  decided  to  do  nothing  that  night,  and 
await  dawn.  Wilson's  party  was  thus  caught  in 
a  trap  :  behind  it  was  the  force  ambushed  at  the 
drift,  which  had  allowed  the  white  men  to  ride 
by  ;  in  front  was  the  force  with  Umjan. 

In  the  morning  Major  Wilson  attacked  the 
waggons,  and  was  repulsed  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed by  Burnham.  Umjan  said  that  the 
white  men  retreated  towards  the  river  for  about 
three  miles,  fighting  gallantly  all  the  while  ;  and 
it  was  then  that  their  further  retreat  was  cut  off 
by  the  other  Matabele  force  which  had  crossed 
the  river  in  the  night,  and  which,  hearing  the 
heavy  firing,  had  left  the  drift  and  was  hurrying 
along  the  King's  spoor  to  take  part  in  the  fight. 

Umjan  and  those  with  him  saw  Burnham  and 
the  other  two  troopers  ride  off  just  before  the 
white  men  were  completely  hemmed  in  by  over- 
whelming numbers.  The  Matabele  did  not 
understand  that  these  three  men  had  been 
despatched  to  obtain  reinforcements,  and  mar- 
velled that  those  others  of  the  white  men  who 
had  horses  did  not  also  "  take  refuge  in  flight 
instead  of  fighting  by  the  side  of  their  comrades 
until  all  were  dead  together."  We  have  only  the 
Matabele  account  of  what  took  place  subsequent 
to  the  riding  off  of  Burnham.  Umjan  said 
that  the  white  men  made  several  desperate  at- 
tempts to  break  through  the  encircling  swarms  of 
Matabele,  who  were  continually  being  reinforced 
by  fresh  arrivals. 

At  last,  having  lost  several  horses  and  having 
some  men  wounded,  the  troopers  determined  to 
sell  their  lives  dearly.  They  formed  into  a  close 
ring  and,  under  cover  of  their  fallen  horses, 
opened  a  deadly  fire  on  the  Matabele  whenever 
a  rush  was  attejnpted.  Umjan  spoke  with  keen 
enthusiasm  of  the  grand  standing  at  bay  of  his 
white  foemen.  As  they  repelled  each  fresh  attack 
with  rifles  and  revolvers,  and  added  to  the  heaps 
of  Matabele  dead  that  surrounded  them,  the 
troopers,  said  Umjan,  "  cheered  and  jeered  at  us 
as  cowards,  challenging  us  to  come  nearer."  The 
Matabele  perpetually  raised  their  guttural  war- 
cry ^  ^^  Shzce/  shzee/^^  while,  from  under  cover 
of  the  bush,  they  poured  a  constant  fire  into  the 
thick  of  the  white  men.  There  was  no  crj-ing 
for  quarter  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  They 
fought  on  grimly  :  when  a  man  was  wounded  he 
laid  down  and  continued  to  fire,  or,  if  he  was 
unable  to  fight,  handed  up  his  ammunition  to  his 
companions.  "  The  white  men  are  indeed  the 
right  men  to  meet  in  battle,  even  when  they 
have  no  Maxims !  "  exclaimed  old  Umjan  with 
flashing  eyes. 
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And  so  they  fought  on,  until  at  last  all  were 
either  killed  or  wounded  so  severely  that  they 
could   not   fight  longer,  with  the  exception  of 
one  big  man  "  who  would  not  die."    "  We  could 
not  kill  him,  often  though  we  wounded  him," 
declared  Umjan,  "  and  we  thought  that  he  must 
have  been  a  wizard."     This  man,  who  was  never 
identified,  stood  on  the  top  of  a  large  ant-heap, 
which  was  in  the  centre  of  an  open  space.     He 
had   collected    round   him    the    revolvers    and 
the   rifles,  and    ammunition    of   several  of  his 
dead  comrades,  and  he  killed  a  number  of  his 
assailants.     The    Matabele    could    not    muster 
courage  to  approach  him,  tor,  according  to  their 
description,  '*  he  picked  up  weapon  after  weapon 
and  fired  rapidly,  and  with  wonderful  accuracy 
in  all  directions — in  front  of  him,  to  the  side  of 
him,  and  over  his  shoulders — whenever  Mata- 
bele ventured  to  come  out  of  the  bush  into  the 
open."     After  killing  many  of  them,  he  was  at 
last   shot   in  the  hip,  and   had  to   fight  sitting 
down.    He  sold  his  life  dearly,  and  it  was  not  till 
he  sank  exhausted  from  loss  of  blood  from  many 
wounds,  that  the  Matabele  made  a  rush  on  him, 
and  stabbed  him  to  death  with  their  assegais. 
Even  then  it  was  not  all  over,  for  some  of  the 
dying  troopers  summoned  suflficient  strength  to 
fire  their  revolvers  at  the  approaching  Matabele; 
and   by   this  time  the    indomitable    resistance 
they    had  met   with,   and   the   extent   of  their 
losses,  had  so  awed  and  scared  the  enemy  that 
they  fled  precipitately  into  the  bush  from  that 
narrow  circle  of   dead  and  dying  Englishmen, 
and  did  not  come  back  until  some  hours  later 
then  they  found  all  was  quiet :   not  one  of  their 
brave  foemen  was  left  alive. 

Umjan,  himself  a  gallant  leader,  far  superior 
to  his  degenerate  Zulu  warriors,  who  often  re- 
fused to  follow  him,  thoroughly  appreciated  the 
dogged  valour  displayed  fay  Wilson  and  his  men. 
These  were  men  after  his  own  heart.     Speaking 
to  some  of  his  amajakas  in  Dawson's  hearing, 
he  said:  "  We  were  fighting  then  with  men  of 
men,  whose  fathers  were  men  of   men    before 
them.    They  fought  and  died  together  :  those 
who  could  have  saved  themselves  chose  to  re- 
main and  die    with    their    brothers.      Do  not 


forget  this.  You  did  not  think  that  white  men 
were  as  brave  as  Matabele  ;  but  now  you  must 
see  that  they  are  men  indeed,  to  whom  you  are 
as  but  timid  girls." 

Our  men,  it  appears,  did  not  exhaust  their 
ammunition  before  they  were  slaughtered,  as 
was  at  first  reported,  and  Dawson  found  car- 
tridges in  the  pouches  and  in  the  revolvers  of 
the  dead  troopers  ;  so  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  Wilson  and  his  comrades  gave  a  very 
good  account  of  themselves,  and  sold  their 
lives  dearly  as  they  fell,  man  after  man,  to  the 
ver}'  last ;  and  it  is  certain  that  they  did  not  die 
before  they  had  killed  some  four  hundred  of 
the  enemy. 

Dawson  made  a  second  journey  to  the  banks 
of  the  Shangani,  to  carry  supplies  of  food  and 
medicine  to  the  suffering  Matabele,  and  brought 
back  with  him  several  leading  natives  and  the 
surviving  queens  of  Lobengula.  The  appearance 
of  these  people  fully  bore  out  his  description 
of  their  condition.  Though  he  had  selected 
the  strongest  and  most  fit  to  travel,  they  were 
frightfully  emaciated,  some  being  reduced  by 
famine  and  fever  to  the  nearest  approach  to 
skeletons  possible  for  a  living  creature  :  despite 
all  his  care,  twenty-five  people  perished  on  the 
journey.  On  this  occasion,  Dawson  disinterred 
the  remains  of  Wilson's  party,  and  brought 
back  with  h.m  the  thirty-four  skulls,  most  of 
which,  we  observed,  had  been  pierced  by  bullets. 
These  skulls  are  to  be  buried  in  consecrated 
ground  near  those  grand  remains  of  an  unknown 
civilisation  and  religion — the  ruins  of  the 
Zimbabwe  temple.  Here  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes 
proposes  to  raise  a  granite  monohth  to  the 
memory  of  these  brave  men.  I  have  seen  the 
site,  than  which  none  more  suitable  could  have 
been  selected — a  bare  rocky  mound  rising  above 
a  wilderness  of  dense  tropical  bush  and  flower- 
ing trees,  half-way  between  the  pagan  temple 
on  the  plain  and  the  rugged  Zimbabwe  kopjze^ 
crowned  with  massive  fortifications  of  immense 
antiquity.  A  monument  of  simple  dignity, 
standing  amid  these  mysterious  ruins,  and  sur- 
rounded by  this  wild  and  lonely  scenery',  will 
produce  a  most  impressive  effect. 
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DELHI,  the  ajicient  and  magnificent 
capital  of  the  Grand  Moguls,  or 
Mahomedan  rulers  of  India,  became 
the  focus  of  the  great  and  ever- 
memorable  mutiny  which  made  our  Indian 
Empire  run  with  blood  during  the  year  1857. 
Of  this  mutiny  among  the  native  Indian  troops, 
or  sepoys,  in  British  pay,  some  ugly  signs  had 
already  been  observed  early  in  the  year;  but  it 
was  only  on  the  loth  of  May  that  military  revolt 
openly  raised  its  terrible  head  at  Meerut — a 
place  about  forty  miles  north-east  of  Delhi. 
There  were  several  causes  of  this  rebellion,  but 
perhaps  the  chief  one  was  the  fact  that  the 
native  troops  had  been  forced  to  use  greased 
cartridges,  which  their  religious  principles  or 
prejudices  forbade  them  even  to  touch,  as  be;ng 
encased  with  the  fat  of  so  unclean  an  animal  as 
a  pig.  Out  of  respect  for  their  scruples  on  this 
head,  new  rules  had  been  made  alluwing  the 
sepoys  to  tear,  instead  of  bite,  off  the  ends  of 
the  cartridges  ;  but  even  this  concession  did 
not  satisfy  them,  and,  for  positively  refusing  to 
touch  the  cartridges  that  were  offered  them, 
about  a  squadron  of  native  cavalry  at  Meerut 
were  sentenced  to  ten  years'  penal  servitude. 
In  presence  of  the  whole  garrison,  they  were 
stripped  of  their  uniforms,  fitted  with  fetters, 
and  marched  off  to  prison,  yelling  out  curses  at 
their  colonel  as  they  went.  Next  evening  the 
storm  of  evil  and  long-pent-up  passions  broke 
loose.  The  sepoy  regiments  at  Meerut  rose  in 
open  revolt,  rushed  to  the  gaol  and  released 
their  comrades,  murdered  some  of  their  F^nglish 
officers  and  their  waives,  plundered  and  slew  like 
demons,  and,  leaving  the  place  running  with  blood 
and  wrapt  in  flames,  fled  to  Delhi,  the  great 
stronghold  of  the  Mahomedan  dynasty  and 
faith.  So  sudden  and  sanguinary  had  been  this 
outburst  against  the  British  rule  and  name  that 
the  English  commanders — alt  but  a  few  whose 


energetic  counsel  was  rejected — lost  their  heads 
completely  for  the  time  being,  as  if  paralysed 
with  astonishment  and  unbelief;  and  by  the 
time  they  had  recovered  their  senses  the  fugitive 
mutineers  were  safe  within  the  walls  of  Delhi. 

Standing  on  the  right,  or  western,  bank  of  the 
Jumna,  which  is  here  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
broadj  Delhi  had  a  circumference  of  about  seven 
miles  and  a  population  of  nearly  200,000.  In 
its  palmiest  days  the  city  was  said  to  have 
covered  an  area  of  twenty  square  miles.  At  the 
time  of  the  mutiny  it  formed  a  magnificent 
collection  of  temples,  mosques,  and  palaces.  Of 
the  mosques  the  chief  was  that  of  the  Jumma 
Musjid,  or  great  Mahomedan  cathedral — a  truly 
noble  structure,  towering  above  the  rest  of  the 
cily.  Again,  thtre  was  the  mosque  of  Roushen- 
ud-Dowlah,  where,  in  1730,  Nadir  Shar  sat  and 
witnessed  the  massacre  of  the  unfortunate  in- 
habitants. But  that  was  nothing  to  what  the 
present  king  of  Delhi,  Bahadoor  Shah,  was  now 
about  to  look  upon.  Under  the  English,  this- 
descendant  of  Tinnjur  the  Tartar  had  become 
the  mere  shadow  of  a  king,  and  the  thought 
that  he  was  no  longer  a  potentate,  but  a  mere 
puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  real  masters  of  India, 
had  inflamed  his  heart  against  them  with  a 
passion  which  only  needed  a  spark  of  fire  to  set 
it  in  a  blaze.  That  spark  was  supplied  by  the 
sudden  advent  of  the  mutineers  from  Meerut  on 
the  nth  of  May 

Crossing  the  Jumna  by  the  bridge  of  boats 
they  swarmed  into  the  courtyard  of  the  palace, 
vx'here  they  were  eagerly  joined  by  the  royal 
guards.  Captain  Douglas,  the  comniander  of 
these  guards,  rushed  down  from  the  presence  of 
the  King  to  quiet  the  turmoil,  but  his  presence 
only  made  it  worse.  He  was  ioined  bv  Air, 
Eraser,  the  Commissioner,  and  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
the  Collector  ;  but  the  surging,  roaring  crowd 
closed  in  upon  them  with  murder  in  their  eyes^ 
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fimcn     attempted      Hight.     Captain 
jing  him!>e)t  ititi*  the  mDat  ;  but  he 
htm  by  bis  ftill>  while  Mr.  Hutchinson 
%s         '    '      As  these  two   were  being 
|^■»  :iment5  tiver  the  palace  gate- 

:  made  one  last  eftbrt  to  appease 
but  H'hile  in  the  act  of  s^peaking 
I  cut  down  and  hewn   to  pieces.    The 


the  points  of  their  bay<Miets,  and  committing 
the  most  inhuman  barbarities  on  their  mothers, 
of  which  the  very  description  would  still  bring 
burning  tears  to  the  eyes.  An  Eitglij^h  tele- 
graph clerk  heard  the  awful  uprunr,  but  even 
when  the  flt)od  ol  murder  came  surging  towards 
him  he  went  on  with  his  work — click,  click, 
click — flashing  his  warning  message  up  to  the 
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cio^t^  erew  then  rushed    to  the  upper 

rh  Jcnnincjs,  the  Chaplain,  his 

_  .    img  lady  friend  were  tending 

of    Captain    Douglas    and     Mr. 

BttTv!'  1  the  d<>ors,  the  dark, 

IthrODgj  I  and  hacked  them  to 

tlic  wpoy*,  maddened  with  blood, 

Li    £^«h   from   tijc   palace,    and,  accom- 

■CTim  of  the  cit)' — the  vcr\'  vilest 

lew    to   the    F.uropean   quarttTs, 

burned,   ravished,  and  raged 

-t06aing  English   babies  up   on 


authorities  at  the  \Tirious  military  stations  in 
the  Punjab.  '*  'Die  scpo>^,"  he  wired,  *'  have 
come  in  from  Meerut  and  are  burning  every- 
thing. Mr.  Todd  is  dead,  and,  we  hear,  several 
Europeans.  We  must  shut  up."  The  last  chck 
died  away.  The  red-handed  rebels  burst  in,  and 
the  staunch,  cool-headed  signaller  died  at  his 
post,  as  most  of  his  English  countr>*men  did, 
and  all  were  prepared  to  do,  on  that  awful  day 
of  blood. 

Among    these   EnglLs^lmien    in    Delhi    none 
acted   with  greater  heroism    than    Lieutenant 
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Willoughby — a  '*  shy,  refined,  boyish -looking 
subaltern,"  scarce  capable  of  saying  "  Bo ! "  to 
a  goose  in  piping  times  of  peace,  though  his 
friends  well  knew  what  his  spirit  could  be 
in  the  hour  of  danger.  On  this  terrible  day 
Willoughby  chanced  to  be  in  charge  of  the 
magazine,  containing  vast  stores  of  ammuni- 
tion which  he  knew  would  be  coveted  by  the 
mutineers.  At  once  taking  in  the  situation, 
he  sent  for  help  to  Brigadier  Graves,  who 
was  in  command  of  the  native  garrison  outside 
the  city  in  its  cantonments  ;  but  no  help  came, 
and  for  the  simple  reason  that  at  this  very 
time  the  English  officers  of  this  garrison  were 
being  massacred  by  their  mutinous  men.  Wil- 
loughby could  not  trust  his  own  native  troops, 
but  he  had  eight  of  his  own  countrymen,  whom 
he  knew  to  be  as  staunch  as  steel — Lieutenants 
Forrest  and  Raynor,  Conductors  {i.e.  warrant - 
officers  of  the  Ordnance  Department)  Buckley, 
Shaw,  and  Scully  ;  Sub-Conductor  Crow  ;  aiid 
Sergeants  Edwards  and  Stewart.  Barricading 
the  outer  gates  of  the  magazine,  Willoughby 
placed  guns  there,  double-charged  with  grape, 
which  made  the  mutineers  pause  :  but  not  for 
long. 

Encouraged  by  the  reports  of  their  scouts, 
who  had  been  sent  out  to  see  whether  there  was 
yet  any  prospect  of  English  succour  arriving 
from  Meerut,  they  at  last  sent  to  demand  the 
surrender  of  the  magazine,  "  in  the  name  of  the 
King  of  Delhi,"  who  had  meanwhile  assumed 
the  title  of  Sovereign  of  all  Hindostan.  To  this 
insulting  request  only  one  answer  was  possible  - 
none  at  all.  Then  the  red-handed  hordes  of 
murderers  came  on  against  the  magazine  with 
ladders  to  scale  the  walls,  and  were  mown  down 
by  the  grape-shot  of  Willoughby 's  guns.  But 
the  gaps  made  in  their  ranks  were  swiftly  filled 
by  tVe>h  men  swarming  up  the  ladders,  and 
within  titty  yards  they  poured  upon  the  "  noble 
nine  *'  Kniili>hinen  below  a  deadly  shower  of 
bullel•^.  Twi)  i)f  tlicin  fell  mortally  wt)unded, 
but  Fv>!re>t  and  Buckley,  heedless  of  the  leaden 
h.iil.  continued  ti>  work  their  ginis  with  a 
c^M»iiu"N>  as  it"  on  parade.  At  last  thcv  were 
^iiiick — t»ne  in  the  hand  and  an«uher  in  the 
held,  and  the  gun>  could  ni>w  be  worked  ni> 
longer.  A  liHid  shout  ('>i  triumph  ro-^e  from  the 
nuuineer'>.  but  thi>-  wa?  >houting  betore  thev 
were  out  K'^i  the  wckkI. 

WilK>uchby  ^aw  that  hi>  ca>e  was  now  indeed 
de>perate.  He  had  kept  ihe  rebels  at  bay  for 
about  three  lu>urs.  during  wliich  time  he  had 
repeatedly  run  to  the  bastion  to  strain  his  eyes 


and  see  whether  he  could  discern  the  coi 
any  English  help  from  Meerut.  But 
from  Meerut  nor  from  the  cantonments 
the  city  walls  did  any  help  make  its  appe 
and  now  the  rebels  were  bursting  in  up 
in  a  roaring,  bloodthirsty  crowd.  His  o 
men  at  Meerut  had  not  been  true  to  hii 
he  would  be  true  to  himself.  Foreseei 
possibility  of  his  defences  being  forced^ 
taken  other  measures  of  precaution,  i 
had  been  laid  from  the  powder  store  to 
standing  in  the  magazine  yard,  and  by  tl 
stood  Conductor  Scully,  who  had  he 
volunteered  to  fire  the  train  at  a  giver 
from  his  chief.  For  this  signal  the  tii 
come  when  the  guns  of  Willoughby  cc 
longer  be  worked.  Then  he  quietly  g; 
order  to  Buckley,  who  raised  his  hat  to 
who  in  turn  fired  the  train  ;  and  in  a  r 
more  the  city  of  Delhi  was  shaken  to  it 
dations  as  with  the  shock  of  an  eartl 
accompanied  by  a  terriffic  roar  of  thun<j 
the  flames  and  smoke  of  a  volcano. 

Scully  fell  an  immortal  martjT  to  the  ( 
his  countr}',  but  with  himself  he  blew  i 
air  more  than  a  thousand  rebels,  and,  at 
things,  baulked  the  mutineers  of  their  ines 
prey — the  magazine.  Four  of  the  "  nobk 
wounded,  shattered,  and  bruised,  mad 
their  retreat  from  the  ruins ;  but  the 
Willoughby  only  sur\-ived  to  be  murd( 
his  way  to  Meerut.  Never  has  the  ^ 
Cross  been  given  for  a  more  heroic  det 
the  defence  and  blowing  up  of  the 
magazine  ;  and  it  was  well  said  that  t 
Spartans,  who  in  the  summer  momi 
"  combing  their  long  hair  for  death " 
passes  of  Thermopylae,  have  not  eai 
loftier  estimate  for  themselves  than  the 
modern  Englishmen. 

While  the  fight  for  the  magazine  ha 
going  (^n,  a  tragedy  of  equal  horror  was 
place  at  the  Cashmere  Gate,  and  in  the 
ments  beyond  the  city  walls.  At  botl 
places  the  sepoys  had  shot  down  or  baj 
their  English  officers,  and  when  the  m 
blew  up,  the  natives  of  the  38th  Rci 
throwing  off  the  mask,  suddenly  fired  a 
at  their  officers,  three  of  whom  fell  dead. 
(">{  the  survivors,"  writes  an  historian 
awful  lime,  "rushed  up  to  the  bastion 
main  guard  and  jumped  down  thirty  fe 
the  ditch  beK»w.  The  rest  were  following 
hearing  the  shrieks  of  the  women  in  the 
room,  they  ran  back  under  a  storm  of  be 
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hem.  The  women  were  shuddering  as 
ked  down  the  steep  bank,  and  asking 
ler  whether  it  would  be  possible  to 
when  a  round  shot  whizzing  over  their 
raed  them  not  to  hesitate.  Fastening 
Its  and  handkerchiefs  together,  the 
t  themselves  down,  and  then,  having 
e  women  to  follow,  carried  them  with 
struggles,  up  the  opposite  side,"  whence 
ives  could  reach  the  jungle.  At  the 
nts  the  fate  of  the  English — ^women, 
and  a  few  sur\*iving  officers — ^was  some- 
iJar,  and  then  began  that  piteous  flight, 
ts  frightful  sufferings,  which  hardened 
s  of  the  British   to  inflict   a   terrible 

lile,  in  the  city  of  Delhi  itself  rebellion 
phant  and  merciless.  All  the  Europeans 
.  be  found  were  massacred  and  tortured 
3st  barbarous  manner.  Some  fifty  01 
le  first  sound  of  alarm  had  barricaded 
s — men  and  women — in  one  of  the 
houses  of  th6  English  quarter.  But 
J  ill-armed  and  without  supplies,  and 
d  they  do  against  the  furious  rabble  01 
10  besieged  them  ?  They  were  dragged 
lace  and  lodged  in  a  dungeon  without 
and  with  only  one  door.  After  five 
;  were  all  taken  out  into  a  courtyard 
lered  in  cold  blood,  their  mangled 
ng  piled  on  carts  and  thrown  into  the 
That  was  on  the  i6th  May — five  days 
arrival  of  the  mutineers  from  Meerut  ; 
Delhi  had  been  cleansed  of  its  last 

Murder  and  rapine,  arson  and  out- 
:h  cannot  even  be  named,  had  done 
work,  and  the  English  Raj\  or  rule, 
trampled  underfoot  no  less  at  Delhi 
ainTipore,  Lucknow,  and  other  centres 

The  climax  of  the  rebellion  had 
1  reached,  but  there  still  had  to 
;  inevitable  anti-climax.  The  blood 
ds  of  English  men,  and  women,  and 
wantonly  slaughtered,  was  crj-ing 
vengeance,  and  a  terrible  vengeance 

^IJ-wheels  of  God,  it  has  been  said, 
ly  if  surely  ;  but  rarely  had  they  turned 
slowly  as  they  now  seemed  to  be 
r  the  terrible  news  from  Delhi  reached 
nd  the  chief  places  in  the  Punjab. 
ly  had  broken  out  so  suddenly  that 
■ities  were  at  first  quite  unable  to  cope 
id  precious  time  had  to  elapse  before 
3f  retribution  could  be  got  to  take  the 


road.  But  meanwhile  a  cheerful  and  plucky 
spirit  prevailed  both  amongst  officers  and 
men,  notwithstanding  all  their  fatigues,  priva- 
tion, and  sickness  ;  and  if  there  was  one  man 
more  than  another,  as  his  brother  afterwards 
wrote  of  him,  who  helped  to  inspire  and  keep  up 
this  spirit — if  there  was  one  more  than  another 
who  merited  that  which  a  Roman  would  have 
considered  the  highest  praise,  that  he  never 
despaired  of  his  country — it  was  Lieutenant 
Hodson,  of  the  ist  Bengal  Fusiliers,  formerly 
of  the  Guides.  "I  can  but  rejoice,"  he  wrote, 
"  that  I  am  employed  again  ;  certain,  too,  as  I 
am,  that  the  star  of  Old  England  will  shine 
brighter  in  the  end,  and  we  shall  hold  a  prouder 
position  than  ever.  The  crisis  is  an  awful  one, 
but  with  God  and  our  Saxon  arms  to  aid  us, 
I  have  firm  faith  in  the  result." 

"  Hodson  is  at  Umballa,  I  know,"  wrote  an 
officer  at  Meerut  ;  "  and  I'll  bet  he  will  force 
his  way  through,  and  open  up  communication 
between  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  our- 
selves. At  about  3  o'clock  that  night  I  heard 
my  advanced  sentries  firing.  I  rode  off  to  see 
what  was  the  matter,  and  they  told  me  that 
a  part  o.'  the  enemy's  cavalry  was  approaching 
their  post.  When  day  broke  in  galloped 
Hodson  !  He  had  left  Kurnal  (seventy-five  miles 
off)  at  9  o'clock  the  night  before,  with  one  led 
horse  and  an  escort  of  Sikh  cavalry',  and,  as  I 
anticipated,  here  he  was  with  despatches  for 
Wilson  !  How  I  quizzed  him  for  approaching 
an  armed  post  at  night  without  knowing  the 
parole!  Hodson  rode  straight  to  Wilson,  had 
his  inter\iew,  a  bath,  breakfast,  and  two  hours' 
sleep,  and  then  rode  back  the  seventy-five  miles, 
having  to  fight  his  way  for  about  thirty  miles 
of  the  distance."  It  was  no  wonder  that 
another  officer,  writing  to  his  wife  at  this  time, 
said  :  "  Hodson's  gallant  deeds  more  resemble 
a  chapter  from  the  life  of  Bayard  or  Amadis 
de  Gaul  than  the  doings  of  a  subaltern  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  only  feeling  mixed 
with  admiration  for  him  is  envy."  "The 
pace  pleased  him"  (the  Commander-in-Chief, 
General  Anson),  wrote  Hodson  himself,  "  for  he 
ordered  me  to  raise  a  Corps  of  Irregular  Horse, 
and  appointed  me  its  commandant." 

At  last,  after  a  delay  which  nearly  fretted  to 
death  the  hearts  of  men  like  Hodson,  the  bulk 
of  the  army  of  vengeance  started  from  Umballa 
under  General  Anson,  who  was  presently,  how- 
ever, stricken  down  with  cholera  and  carried 
off.  He  was  succeeded  by  General  Sir  Henrj' 
Barnard  in  the  chief  command  of  the  Delhi 
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field  force,  conssisting  of  only  three  Brigades, 
totalling  about  3.000  Europeans,  1,000  native 
trfyjp-,  and  twenty-two  guns — a  poor  enough 
army,  surely,  to  be  sent  to  recapture  Delhi,  with 
its  hordes  of  highly-disciplined  and  well-armed 
■sepoys  behind  its  cannon -bristling  walls.  The 
plan  of  operations  was  that  the  two  Umballa 
Brigades  should  advance  to  Baghput,  where 
I  hey  would  be  joined  by  the  Meerut  Brigade, 
under  Archdale  Wilson,  and  then  sweep  on  to 


a  dull,  deep  tread  ;  long  lines  of  bag( 
camels  and  bullock-carts,  with  the  innume 
sutlers  and  camp-ser\'ants,  toiled  along  for 
in  the  rear,  while  the  gigantic  elephants  at 
over  bush  and  stone  by  the  side  of  the  roat 
The  Meerut  Brigade,  being  much  nearer  I 
set  out  on  its  march  some  days  later  thai 
Umballa  force,  and  it  had  to  fight  its  desp 
way  to  the  point  of  junction.  After 
nights'  marching  the  Meerut  column,  at 


-.VjP^-C.^^5^^. 


JUMMA   MUSJin,    DELHI, 


[Ph4t«.:  Fritk,  JteigmU. 


I  he  work  of  vengeance  at  Delhi.  As  it  was  the 
hottest  seuMHi  of  the  year,  with  its  burning  suns 
.iiul  blistering  airs,  the  men  rested  in  their  tents 
during  the  day.  and  marched  by  night.  "The 
nights  were  deIiciou>."  wnUe  one  who  took  part 
in  the  campaign  ;  "  the  stars  bright  in  the  deep 
dark  *«ky.  the  firetlies  tla><hing  from  bush  to  bush, 
anil  the  air,  which  in  Kumjie  would  have  been 
calletl  warm  anil  close,  was  cool  and  refreshing 
to  cheeks  that  had  felt  the  hot  wind  during 
the  day.  Along  the  road  came  the  heavy  roll 
of  the  guns,  mixed  with  the  jingling  of  bits, 
and  the  clanking  of  the  steel  scabbards  <^f  the 
cavalry.     The  infantry  marched  on  behind  with 


on  May  30th,  reached  the  village  of  Gha; 
din-Xagar,  near  the  river  Hindun,  abou 
miles  from  Delhi  ;  and  here  the  bugler 
barely  time  to  call  to  arms  when  the  1 
opened  fire  with  heavy  guns  placed  on  a  1 
'*  The  first  few  rounds  from  the  insu 
guns,"  wrote  an  eye-witness,  "  were  admi 
aimed,  plunging  through  our  camp  ;  but 
were  ably  replied  to  by  our  two  eigh 
pounders  in  position,  under  Lieutenant  I 
and  Major  Tombs'  troop,  most  admirabh 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Murray-Mackenzie, 
raking  them  in  flank  with  his  six-pounders 
made  their  fire  unsteadvi  and  in  a  short 
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ijni.."     At  the  same  time  the 

;  for  the  rehels  in  a  most  spirited 

and  dptured  several  of   their   heavy 

fal  doing  4<i  Captain  Andrews  and 

I  men  were  blown  up  by  the  explosion 

lunition  waggun  fired  by  one  of  the 


taunted  with  cowardice  an  j'ii.-'Liuiu;^  ihem- 
seKes  at  Delhi,  and  reinforced  in  order  that 
they  might  redeem  their  reputation  by  hurling 
back  the  advancing  force  itf  Feringhees,  or 
hated  Franks— the  name  b\'  which  the  Englit?h 
were  knowTi  m   India.      But  again  the  hurting 


I  niBK.  HAVivi;    »ipi  I 


'ME   WOMEN 


iKKlKK    IHEM    UV   THK  OFI-n^!  TV    ^f^V.t'     /    1?^). 


The  6th  Dragoon  Guards,  or  Cyra- 

'       :c<i   and  completed  the  rout 

left   in  the  hands  of  their 

[all  irdxiance,   ammunition,    and 

the  oRiccrs  drank  in  solemn 

."r\'  (»l  tht'it   brave  departed 

aried  at  dairn  bc^dc  a 

,  irbicii  was  Whit«Sunday,  the  rebels 
to  the  attack,  for  they  had  bcini 


back  was  all  on  the  side  of  the  sepoys,  and  once 
again  they  were  sent  scampering  home  to  Delhi, 
though  the  English,  at  death**  door  almost  with 
the  scorching  heat  and  their  parching  thirst, 
were  unable  to  follow  up  this  second  victory 
of  theirs  by  pursuit.  Twenty-three  of  the 
enemy  lay  together  in  (jne  ditch,  and  for  three 
miles  the  road  t<»  Delhi  was  strewn  with  dead 
bodie«v  The  English  had  uj  mourn  the  los*  ot* 
four  officers  and  fifty  men — among  the  former 
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being  Napier,  an  ensign  of  the  Rifles,  so  active, 
so  full  of  life,  so  brave,  that  he  won  the  love  and 
admiration  of  all.  A  bullet  struck  his  leg,  and 
the  moment  he  was  brought  into  camp  it  had 
to  be  amputated.  During  the  operation  never 
a  sigh  betrayed  any  sensation  of  pain.  "  I  shall 
never  lead  the  Rifles  again,"  he  plaintively  mur- 
mured ;  *'  I  shall  never  lead  the  Rifles  again." 
A  few  weeks  later  the  brave  and  generous  lad 
was  laid  in  his  grave. 

Next  day  the  Meerut  Brigade,  which  had 
done  all  the  fighting  hitherto,  was  reinforced  by 
a  battalion  of  Goorkhas,  who  were  so  overjoyed 
at  the  prospect  of  another  fight  that  they  threw 
somersaults  and  cut  capers  like  so  many  mounte- 
banks. But,  much  to  their  disappointment,  the 
enemy  did  not  return.  Six  days  later  the  whole 
Meerut  force  crossed  the  Jumna  and  joined 
General  Barnard's  Umballa  Brigade  at  Alipur, 
being  loudly  cheered  as  they  marched  into  head- 
quarters camp  with  the  captured  guns  and  other 
trophies  of  their  victories. 

A  day  or  two  previously  the  intrepid  Hodson 
had  again  been  on  the  war-path.  It  was  im- 
possible for  Barnard  to  move  forward  on 
Delhi  without  knowing  something  of  the  posi- 
tions of  the  rebels  in  fi-ont  of  the  city,  and 
who  but  Hodson  should  volunteer  to  ride  on 
and  discover  all  that  his  commander  wished  to 
know  !  Taking  with  him  a  few  troopers,  he 
rode,  as  he  wrote,  "  right  up  to  the  Delhi  parade- 
ground,  and  the  few  Sowars  (or  native  horse- 
men) whom  I  met  galloped  away  like  mad  at 
the  sight  of  one  white  face.  Had  I  had  a 
hundred  Guides  with  me  I  would  have  gone  up 
to  the  vcr\'  walls."  A  day  or  two  later  (8th 
July)  he  wrote  : — '*  Here  we  are,  safe  and  sound, 
after  having  driven  the  enemy  out  of  their 
position  in  the  cantonments  up  to  and  into  the 
walls  of  Delhi.  I  write  a  line  in  pencil  on 
the  top  of  a  drum  to  say  that  I  am  mercifully 
untouched,  and  none  the  worse  for  a  very  hard 
morning's  work.  Our  loss  has  been  considerable, 
the  rebels  having  been  driven  from  their  guns 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet." 

This  was  a  reference  to  the  battle  of  Badli-Ki- 
Scrai,  where  the  75th  (Stirlingshire)  Regiment 
and  the  t)Oth  Rifles  again  carried  the  day  by  a 
magnificent  bayonet  charge,  though  at  a  cost  of 
53  killed  and  150  wounded,  while  the  rebel  loss 
amounted  to  about  i.ooo.  The  British  loss  had 
been  severe  ;  but  the  victory  was  worth  the 
price,  for  the  enemy  had  now  been  forced  to 
surrender  to  their  conqueror  a  commanding 
position,  from  which  he  could  attack  them  with 


the  greatest  advantage,  j.  nd  the  rebels  hac 
driven  ignominiously  by  a  force  far  infei 
their  own  to  take  refuge  within  the  walls 
city  trom  which  they  had  but  lately  e 
every  Christian  whom  they  had  not  slaug 

So  here  then,  at  last,  on  the  8th  of  Ju 
tiny  British  force  had  established  itself  i 
of  walled  and  embattled  Delhi.  Had  ai 
so  audacious,  not  to  say  impudent,  e\t 
heard  of  before  in  the  annals  of  warfare  ? 
surely,  was  mere  child's  play  to  thi 
Sebastopol  a  game  of  battledore.  But  w 
of  numbers  can  sometimes  be  made  up 
strength  of  inspiration  ;  and  every  British 
felt  his  heart  swell  to  the  size  of  that  of 
men  when  he  looked  around  the  canto 
before  Delhi  and  beheld  the  still  extant  ti 
the  late  massacre  of  his  countrymen — th< 
of  blood,  the  broken  furniture,  the  bl; 
walls,  the  shreds  of  ladies'  dresses,  and  e 
locks  of  their  hair,  and,  more  maddenh 
all,  the  tiny  boots  of  English  babies  w 
been  barbarously  slaughtered  and  tossed 
the  bayonets  of  the  rebels.  What  the 
soldiers,  heroically  strong  in  their  in 
weakness,  now  longed  with  a  fierce  am 
mastering  desire  to  do  was  to  cross  b 
with  those  incarnate  fiends  whom  th 
already  swept  back  behind  the  walls  of  D 

These  walls,  with  a  circumference  o 
seven  miles,  were  made  of  large  blocks 
freestone,  crowned  by  a  good  loopholed  ] 
At  intervals  along  the  circumference  th( 
provided  with  bastions,  each  armed  \ri 
twelve,  or  fourteen  guns,  a  hundred  and  f 
in  all,  in  addition  to  sixty  field-guns.  1 
had  ten  gates,  strong,  and  aptly  name 
the  cities  or  provinces  towards  whic 
opened — Cashmere,  Cabul,  Lahore,  etc 
walls  were  about  twenty-four  feet  in 
while  in  front  ran  a  dry  ditch,  twenty-i 
wide  and  about  twenty  feet  deep.  The  c 
scarp — /.r.  the  outer  side  of  the  dit< 
the  glacis,  or  smooth  open  slope  leadin 
from  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  were  sue 
move  the  admiration  of  the  English  en 
One  side  of  the  city,  the  eastern,  was  wa 
the  broad  and  deep  Jumna,  and  could 
thought  of.  On  the  other  hand,  with  1 
force,  it  was  equally  impossible  for  ! 
to  invest  the  whole  place.  So  he  selcc 
northern  front  of  the  city  as  the  objec 
attack  when  he  should  be  in  possession  0 
enough  siege-artiller\'  to  breach  the  n 
let  in  the  avenging  flood. 
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hile  his  position  was  the  femous 
— a  rocky  elevation  of  about  sixty  feet 
e  general  level  of  the  city,  extending 
ine,  obliquely  to  the  front  of  attack,  of 
er  two  miles,  its  left  resting  upon  the 
>me  three  miles  above  Delhi,  and  its 
reaching  the  Cabul  gate  at  a  distance 
a  thousand  yards.  Prominent  points 
Ridge  "  were  the  Flagstaff  Tower,  a 
>sque,  an  ancient  observatory,  Hindoo 
use,  and  Swami  House,  which,  in  the 
f  Tommy  Atkins,  speedily  became 
"  House.     These  were  all  good  points 

of  the  British.  But,  on  the  other 
rebels,  sallying  out 
y,  could  profit  by 
afforded  them  by 
ban  villages  (Sub- 
ee,  or  "  v^etabie 
he  chief  of  them), 

groves,  house- 
.nd  walled  enclo- 
jidulge  in  a  per- 
ies  of  attacks  on 
h  position.  For 
he  English  had 
besiege,  the  few- 
leir  numbers  and 
porary  want  of 
ns  Fenced  them 
3  the  position  of 

and  for  a  long 
tore    than    three 

in  fact  —  their 
rere  consumed  in 
ff  the  ferocious  sorties  of  the  Delhi 

These  sorties  they  began  on  the 
after  the  sitting  down  of  the  British 
Ridge,"  but  were  sent  packing  back 
ti  serious  loss.    The  repulse  of  their 

was  mainly  due  to  the  bravery  of 
us  Corps  of  Guides,  composed  of 
rontier  men  of  all  races,  arrayed  in 
I  loose,  dusky  shirts,  and  sun-proof, 
of  turbans,  who  had  marched  into 
I  a  swinging  stride  that  very  morning, 
ing  for  twenty-seven  miles  a  day  for 
kSy  at  the  hottest  time  of  the  jear — 
le  greatest  feats  of  the  war.  Three 
rr  their  arrival  they  were  launched 
e  rebels,  whom  they  pursued  up  to  the 
,  but  at  the  cost  of  their  dearly -loved 
er,  Lieutenant  Quintin  Battye.  '*  Now 
:hance  of  seeing  ser\-ice,''  he  had  joy- 
imed  on  setting  out  with  his  regiment. 


MAJOR   'TOMBS. 


for  he  was  a  keen  soldier,  a  good  swordsman, 
and  a  splendid  rider.  But  he  fell  in  his  very  first 
fight,  saying  gaily  to  a  comrade  as  he  breathed 
his  last :  "  Well,  old  fellow,  dulce  et  decorum 
est  pro  patrid  mort ;  you  see  it's  my  case." 

A  few  days  after  this  General  Barnard,  be- 
lieving with  Macbeth  that  *'  'twere  well  it  were 
done  quickly,"  had  yielded  to  a  scheme  for 
storming  the  city  offright — a  scheme  in  which 
the  bold  and  fier^*  Hodson  had  a  prominent 
share.  Under  cover  of  the  darkness,  two 
columns  were  to  steal  up  to  as  many  gates^ 
blow  these  in  with  gunpowder,  and  then  rush 
into  the  city.  But  owing  to  a  misunderstanding 
on  the  part  of  one  of  the 
commanders,  the  plan  had 
finally  to  be  abandoned 
— much  to  the  disgust  of 
■  the  younger  members  of 
Barnard's  staff,  who  were 
simply  dying  for  the  per- 
formance of  such  a  feat. 
Another  council  of  war 
debated  the  chances  of  its 
success  ;  but  cautious — call 
it  not  timorous — counsels 
meanwhile  prevailed,  for 
the  news  of  a  repulse, 
following  upon  an  ill-ad- 
vised assault,  would  have 
added  fresh  fuel  to  the  fire 
of  the  mutiny,  which  was 
now  blazing  up  more  furi- 
ously than  ever,  beyond  the 
extinguishing  power  of 
rivers  of  blood,  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Hindostan. 

From  every  part  of  the  country  the  mutineers 
continued  to  stream  in  to  Delhi,  and  ever,  as 
fresh  contingents  arrived,  they  were  sent  out  to 
try  their  prowess  on  the  holders  of  the  "  Ridge  "  ; 
and  hold  it  they  did  with  a  tenacity  which 
neither  wounds,  nor  death,  nor  disease,  nor 
pestilence  could  in  the  least  degree  relax.  In 
the  men's  tents  they  made  merr)',  and,  like  the 
Greeks  before  Troy,  had  their  sports  just  as  it 
they  had  been  far  away  at  home  on  the  village- 
greens  of  Old  England.  Stricken  to  death,  the 
soldier  told  his  officer  he  would  soon  be  up  again 
and  ready  for  another  brush  with  the  mutineers. 
In  the  space  at  our  disposal  we  cannot  detail,  we 
can  scarcely  enumerate,  the  actions  that  were 
fought  in  front  of  Delhi — more  than  thirty  of 
them  in  twelve  weeks,  and  all  to  the  glory  of  the 
British  name.      Let  one  or  two   instances  of 
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conspicuous  personal  valour  before  the  foe  senc 
to  illustrate  the  spirit  which  animated  all  our 
little  besieging  army. 

"  1  mu:jt  tell  you,"  wrote  aji  ofBccr,  "  of  a 
noble  action  o(  Lieutenant  Hills  of  the  Artillery 
(a  young  man  who  only  four  years  ago  had  been 


Disgraceful  to  say,  the  Corabiti^efa  ti 

bolted.    His  guns  being  limberod  up.  I 

do  nothing,  hut,  rather  than  H 

by  himself.     He  filed  four  bji 

and  killed  two  men,  hurling  the  emp 

the  face  of  another  and   ■ '  ■"  *   Hi 


^.^^ 


m 


"  IT   WAS  BAVONET  TO  lUVONm'  "  (/.   IJO). 


B  pupil  at  the  Edinburgh  Academy).  He  was 
un  picket,  with  his  two  horse-artillery  guns, 
when  the  alarm  was  sounded  and  an  order  sent 
hijn  to  advance,  given  under  the  impression  thai 
the  enemy  were  at  K>me  distance.  He  wa* 
»upp<»ried  by  a  body  «)f  Carabineers — eighty, 
I  believe,  in  number.  He  advanced  about 
lOO  rards,  while  hi*  gun^  were  being  limbered 
up  t»i  follow,  and  suddenly  came  on  al>out 
12a  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  close  upon  them. 


horse.    Two  horsemen  then  cluirged 

him,  and   rolled  him  and  his  hor>e  ov^ 

got  up  with  no  weapons,  and,  »ct- Im-  .» 

foot  coming  at  him  to  cut  him  ci 

him,  got  inside  his  swoul 

face  with  his  fist.     At  {> 

down  from  behind,  and  a  second  bloM 

have  done  for  him  had  t^  '    '' — "^ 

the  finest  fellow  in  the  h< 

his  lent  when  the  row     •  ^  . 
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critical  moment  and  shot  his  assailant — by  a 
splendid  shot,  fired  at  thirty  paces.  Hills  was 
ai)le  to  walk  home,  though  his  wound  was 
severe ;  and  on  the  road  Tombs  saved  his 
life  once  more  by  sticking  another  man  who 
attacked  him.  If  they  don't  both  get  the 
Victoria  Cross,  it  won't  be  worth  having." 
But  they  both  did. 

Another  personal  exploit  of  a  similar  kind 
las  thus  recorded  by  an  officer : — "  We  took 
Khurkonda  by  surprise,  and  Hodson  immediately 
placed  men  over  the  gates  and  we  went  in. 
Shot  one  scoundrel  instanter^  cut  down  another, 
and  took  a  ressaldar  (native  officer)  and  some 
sowars  prisoners,  and  came  to  a  house  occupied 
by  some  more,  who  would  not  let  us  in  at  all. 
At  last  we  rushed  in,  and  found  the  rascals 
had  taken  to  the  upper  storey,  still  keeping  us 
at  bay.  There  was  only  one  door  and  a  kirkee 
(window).  I  shoved  in  my  head  through  the 
door,  with  a  pistol  in  my  hand,  and  got  a  clip 
over  my  turban  for  my  pains.  My  pistol  missed 
fire  at  the  man's  breast,  so  I  got  out  of  that 
9sfittt  as  I  could,  and  then  tried  the  kirkee  with 
the  ol&ec  barrel,  and  very  nearly  got  another 
cut  Wc.  tried  every  means  to  get  in,  but  could 
not,  «b  we  fired  the  house,  and  out  they  rushed 
-flumiog  amuck  among  us.  The  first  fellow 
voit  iil  Hugh  (the  writer's  brother),  and  some- 
Imnt  drvdier  he  slipped  and  fell  on  his  back.  I 
av'tniB  fiilly  and)  thinking  he  was  hurt,  rushed 
to  tt» rescue.  A  Guide  got  a  chop  at  the  fellow, 
and  I  gave  him  such  a  swinging  back-hander 
tbat  he  fell  dead.  I  then  went  at  another  fellow 
mfaing  by  my  left,  and  sent  my  sword  through 
Itti  like  butter,  and  bagged  him.  I  then  looked 
nRmd  and  saw  a  sword  come  crash  on  the 
siioulders  of  a  poor  little  boy — oh,  such  a  cut ! 
and  up  went  the  sword  again,  and  the  next 
nioment  the  boy  would  have  been  in  eternity  ; 
,  l>ut  I  ran  forward  and  covered  him  with  my 
sword  and  saved  him." 

"What  a  sight  our  camp  would  be,"  wrote 
another  officer,  "even  to  those  who  visited 
Sebastopol!  The  long  lines  of  tents,  the 
thatched  hovels  of  the  native  servants,  the  rows 
<rf  horses,  the  parks  of  artillery,  the  British 
soldier  in  his  grey  linen  coat  and  trousers,  the 
^k  Sikhs  with  their  red  and  blue  turbans,  the 
Afghans  with  the  same,  their  wild  air  and 
floured  saddle-cloths,  and  the  little  Goorkhas, 
dressed  up  like  demons  of  ugliness  in  their  black 
Worsted  Kilmarnock  bonnets  and  woollen  coats, 
^n  the  rear  are  the  booths  of  the  native  bazaars, 
^d  further  out,  on   the  plain,   thousands    of 

9 


camels,  bullocks,  and  horses  that  carry  our 
baggage.  The  soldiers  are  loitering  through 
the  lines  or  in  the  bazaars.  Suddenly  an 
alarm  is  sounded,  and  ever^'one  rushes  to  his 
tent.  The  infantry  soldier  seizes  his  musket 
and  slings  on  his  pouch ;  the  artiller^'man 
gets  his  gun  horsed  ;  the  Afghan  rides  out  to 
explore ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  everyone  is 
in  his  place.'' 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  camp   in   repose. 
And  now  for  a  picture,  from  another  hand,  of 
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the  same  camp  when  roused  into  action.  "I 
was  out  this  night,"  wrote  an  officer,  "  in  one  of 
our  principal  batteries  with  a  party  of  my  Guides, 
placed  there  to  protect  the  guns;  and  I  shall 
never  forget  the  scene  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  sight  was  a  most  magnificent 
one — all  our  batteries  and  all  the  city  ones  were 
playing  as  hard  as  they  could,  the  shells  bursting, 
round  shot  tearing  with  a  whoosht'ug  sound 
through  our  embrasures,  the  carcasses  (or  large 
balls  of  fire)  flying  over  our  heads,  the  musketry 
rolling  and  flashing,  made  the  place  as  light  as 
day.  The  noise  was  terrific,  though  the  roar  of 
the  cannon  was  frequently  drowned  in  the  roar 
of  human  voices,  for,  when  the  whole  city  turned 
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out,  there  could  not  have  been  less  than  20,000 
voices  all  screaming  at  once.  The  mutineers' 
yell  of  '  Allah  !  Allah  !  Allah  Akbar  !  Allah 
Akbar ! '  was  answered  by  our  jolly  English 
hurrahs,  and  the  din  was  most  frightful.  I  never 
remember  seeing  such  a  beautiful  sight  or 
hearing  such  a  noise.  The  mutineers,  though 
they  tried  very  hard  to  take  our  batterifes,  could 
not  succeed,  though  some  of  them  got  up  near 
enough  to  throw  hand-grenades  into  them. 
The  grand  attack  lasted  about  two  hours,  when 
the  enemy  gave  in  a  little,  though  they  didn't 
retire.  The  fighting  went  on  all  the  rest  of  the 
night,  and  up  to  two  o'clock  next  day,  when 
both  sides  retired.  We  were  all  glad  of  a  little 
rest,  as  most  of  us  had  been  fighting  for  upwards 
of  thirty  hours." 

It  was  only  after  the  23rd  of  June  that  the 
prospects  of  the  besiegers  had  begun  to  brighten. 
This  was  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  day 
on  which  Clive,  at  Plassey,  had  founded  British 
rule  in  India ;  and  there  had  been  a  superstitious 
belief  among  the  natives  that  on  this  centenary 
the  English  Raj  would  also  come  to  an  end. 
Accordingly,  the  Delhi  mutineers,  hounded  on 
by  their  priests  and  astrologers,  as  well  as 
encouraged  by  copious  draughts  of  bhang  (the 
native  intoxicant),  made  an  unusually  vigorous 
push  for  the  British  position  with  intent  to  turn 
it  and  assail  it  in  the  rear  ;  but  they  were  finally 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  carrj-ing  back 
with  them  the  bitter  conviction  that,  far  from 
being,  exterminated,  the  British  Raj  was  now 
again  in  a  fair  way  of  being  restored  to  its 
previous  supremacy. 

But  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  action  fought 
in  front  of  Delhi — or,  rather,  several  miles  to 
the  west  of  it — was  that  of  Nujuf-gurh.  The 
mutineers  had  got  to  know  that  our  heavy 
siege-train,  with  but  a  slender  escort,  was  at  last 
approaching,  and  they  determined  to  make  a 
dash  for  it.  But  this  was  a  game  at  which  two 
could  play,  and  Brigadier  Nicholson,  one  of 
the  greatest  heroes  of  the  war,  who  had  by 
this  time  come  down  from  the  Punjab  to  take 
part  in,  and  indeed  conduct,  the  siege,  was 
despatched  with  the  Movable  Column  to  do 
diamond  cut  diamond  against  the  rebels.  He 
found  them  in  a  very  strong  position,  and  greatly 
superior  to  him  in  numbers  and  guns.  But 
what  did  that  matter  ?  Turning  to  his  infantry, 
whom  he  ordered  to  lie  down  to  avoid  the 
showers  of  grape,  Nicholson  thus  addressed 
them:  "Now,  6ist,  I  have  but  a  few  words 
to  say.    You  all  know  what  Sir  Colin  Campbell 


said  to  you  at  Chillianwallah,  and  you  must  also 
have  heard  that  he  used  a  similar  expression 
(to  his  Highlanders)  at  the  Alma  :  that  is,  *  Hold 
your  fire  till  within  twenty  or  thirty  yards  of 
the  battery,  and  then,  my  boys,  we  will  make 
short  work  of  it.'  " 

Let  one  of  his  oflficers  now  take  up  the 
tale : — "  Our  guns  went  away  to  the  flank. 
We  got  '  Fix  bayonets,  and  trail  arms  ;  quick 
—march ! '  On  we  went,  in  a  beautiful  line, 
at  a  steady  pace.  On  we  went,  and  .we  got 
within  some  fifty  yards  of  them,  when  the  men 
gave  a  howl,  and  on  we  dashed,  and  were  slap 
into  them  before  they  had  time  to  depress  the 
guns.  It  was  bayonet  to  bayonet  in  a  few 
moments,  but  we  cut  them  up  and  spiked  the 
guns.  We  had  very  few  men  killed  in  the 
charge,  as  we  got  in  before  they  fired  the  grape. 
Lieutenant  G.,  6ist,  was  bayoneted  by  a  sepoy 
after  cutting  down  two.  N.  shot  the  man 
that  did  it.  He  had  his  horse  shot  under  him, 
and  I  saw  him  hand-to-hand  with  a  sepoy,  whom 
he  polished  off  with  his  sword.  .  .  On  we  went 
after  the  brutes,  and  cut  up  a  heap  at  the  serai 
and  behind  it.  We  then  drew  up  in  line,  rallied, 
and  went  at  the  camp,  took  it,  sent  a  party  to 
take  the  village,  and  then  we  went  and.  took 
the  guns  at  the  bridge,  over  which  the  enemy 
was  bolting  in  thousands.  Here  we  took  six 
guns  more.  Up  came  our  guns,  and  blazed 
away  at  the  enemy,  and  off  they  went,  leaving 
a  host  of  stores,  etc.,  all  along  the  road.  ,  .  I  was 
so  tired  that  I  lay  down  on  a  hide  and  fell 
asleep.  Next  morning  the  work  of  destruction 
was  fihished,  and  off  we  marched  with  a  lot  of 
treasure,  etc.,  and  thirteen  guns,  and  brought 
all  safe  into  camp,  after  a  hard  march,  arriving 
at  the  camp-bridge  just  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  when  the  camp  turned  out  to  meet  us, 
and  gave  us  '  three  times  three,'  and  played  us 
in  with  some  lively  airs,  with  a  final  '  Hip — hip — 
hurrah  ! '  for  the  gallant  61st,  who  had  reserved 
their  fire,  as  the  Highlanders  of  the  '  thin,  red 
line'  had  done  at  Balaclava,  until  they  had 
almost  seen  the  whites  of  their  enemy's  ej'es, 
and  then  'given  them  beans'  with  bullet  and 
bayonet." 

On  the  4th  of  September  the  siege  train, 
each  gun  drawn  by  twenty  pairs  of  bullocks,  at 
last  arrived,  and  the  hearts  of  all  the  British 
beat  high  at  the  thought  that  the  assault  must 
now  soon  be  delivered  on  the  doomed  city. 
Two  days  later  also  considerable  reinforcements 
came  in,  bringing  up  our  little  siege  army  to 
6,500  infantry,  1,000  cavalrj^,  and  600  artillery 
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—of  which  only  3,317  were  British  troops,  and 
the  European  corps  were  now  mere  skeletons  of 
their  former  selves.    In  order  to  stimulate  the 
spirits  of  this  miscellaneous  host,  Wilson  issued 
a  general  order,  in  which  he  expressed  his  as- 
surance that  "British  pluck  and  determination 
riJl  carry  everything  before  them,  and  that  the 
bloodthirsty  and  murderous  mutineers  whom  we 
are  fighting    will    be  driven    headlong  out  of 
their  stronghold   and  exterminated ''  ;   but,    to 
cable  them  to  do  this,  he  warned  the  troops  of 
ihe  absolute  necessity  of  their  keeping  together, 
and  not  straggling  from  their  columns.     By  this 
only  could  success  be  secured.     "  Major-General 
Wilson,"  he  continued,  "need   hardly  remind 
the  troops  of  the  cruel  murders  of  their  officers 
and  comrades,  their  wives  and  children,  to  move 
them   to    the   deadly    struggle.       No    quarter 
should  be    given  to   the   mutineers !      At   the 
same  time,  for  the  sake  of  humanity  and  the 
t     honour  of  the  country  they  belong  to,  he  calls 
upon  them   to   spare   all  women  and   children 
that  may  come  in  their  way." 

Meanwhile  the  Engineers,  directed  by  Baird- 
Smith,  another  of  the  giants  of  this  Trojan- 
Delhi  fray,  set  to  work  in  the  darkness  and 
silently  traced  out  the  siege-batteries.  A  long 
strii^  of  camels  brought  in  fascines  and  sandbags, 
and  hundreds  of  men  exerted  themselves  to  the 
utmost  in  raising  them,  as  the  work  had  to  be 
completed  before  dawn.  Showers  of  grape-shot 
were  rained  on  them  from  the  battlements,  but 
[    tm  devoted  men  worked  on  with  a  will,  and 

Ehr  morning  Battery  No.  i  was  in  working  order 
and  belching  forth  its  eighteen-pound  shot  at 
;  such  a  rate  that  the  Moree  Bastion  soon  became 
a  heap  of  ruins.  This  battery  was  commanded 
by  Major  Brind,  of  whom  it  was  said  that  "  he 
oever  slept,"  and  would  say  to  his  men  as  he 
shouldered  a  musket — "  Now,  you  lie  and  rest ; 
your  commandant  will  defend  the  battery." 
**  We  talk  about  Victoria  Crosses,"  said  some- 
one ;  "  Brind  should  be  covered  with  them  from 
head  to  foot ! "  Battery  No.  2,  of  eighteen 
guns,  was  constructed  in  two  portions  on  the  left 
about  500  yards  from  the  Cashmere  Gate,  its 
task  being  to  knock  away  the  parapet  right  and 
left  that  gave  cover  to  the  defenders,  and  to 
open  the  main  breach  by  which  the  city  was  to 
be  stormed.  Conspicuous  for  his  cool  bravery  in 
this  battery  was  a  young  lieutenant — Roberts — 
who  had  some  very  narrow  shaves  during  the 
siege,  but  luckily  escaped  death  in  all  its  various 
forms  to  become  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
fighters  ever  produced  by  India,  that  cradle  of 


great  soldiers,  and  to  gain  for  himself  an 
immortal  name  as  the  hero  of  the  famous  march 
from  Cabul  to  Candahar. 

Two  other  batteries,  Nos.  3  and  4,  were  also 
raised,  one  of  them  mounting  six  eighteen- 
pounders ;  and  at  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  lUh  of  September  a  terrific  roar  an- 
nounced that  our  biggest  breaching-guns  had 
opened  fire.  A  loud  cheer,  sending  the  smoke 
whirling  away  in  eddies,  burst  from  the  throats 
of  our  artillerymen  as  they  saw  how  well  their 
fire  had  taken  effect,  and  beheld  huge  blocks 
of  stone  tottering  and  tumbling  down  from  the 
parapets  of  the  walls.  Cheer  after  cheer  went 
up  at  this  most  gratifying  sight,  and  in  about 
ten  minutes  the  enemy's  counter-fire  from  the 
bastions  had  been  completely  silenced.  Yet 
they  did  not  at  once  give  up  the  artillery  duel. 
For  what  they  could  not  do  from  the  walls 
they  tried  to  cvompass  in  the  open,  and  ran  out 
several  guns,  with  which  they  did  great  damage 
by  enfilading  our  batteries.  They  also  sent  out 
rockets  from  their  Martello  towers,  and  kept  up 
a  storm  of  musketry  from  their  advanced  trench 
as  well  as  from  the  walls,  causing  us  severe  loss. 
But  who  cared  for  loss  when  Delhi  was  there  to 
be  won  ?  Night  and  day,  day  and  night,  did 
our  siege-batteries  belch  forth  their  thunder- 
bolts against  the  city  walls  ;  and  by  the  13th  of 
September  it  .was  concluded  that  the  long- 
wished-for  time  had  at  last  arrived.  Yet  it 
behoved  the  besiegers  to  proceed  with  caution, 
and  so  four  Engineer  officers  were  selected  to 
steal  forward  to  the  Cashmere  and  Water  Bas- 
tions and  find  out  whether  the  breaches  there 
were  now  big  enough  to  allow  of  the  assault. 

There  was  no  moon,  but  the  sky  was  bright 
with  stars,  and  with  the  lurid  light  of  flashing 
rockets  and  fire-balls.  Suddenly,  as  the  clock 
struck  ten,  the  thunder  of  the  guns  ceased, 
and  then  the  explorers,  drawing  their  swords 
and  feeling  for  their  revolvers,  began  to  creep 
towards  the  ditch.  Medley  and  Lang,  Home 
and  Greathed  were  the  officers  who  had  volun- 
teered for  this  perilous  service.  The  two 
former  got  down  into  the  ditch  undiscovered  ; 
but  then,  to  quote  the  words  of  Medley  him- 
self, "  a  number  of  figures  appeared  on  the  top 
of  the  breach,  their  forms  clearly  discernible 
against  the  bright  sky,  and  not  twenty  yards 
distant.  We,  however,  were  in  the  deep  shade, 
and  they  could  not  apparently  see  us.  They 
conversed  in  a  low  tone,  and  presently  we  heard 
the  ring  of  their  steel  ramrods  as  they  loaded. 
We  waited  quietly,  hoping  they  would  go  away. 
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when  another  attempt  might  be  made.  Mean- 
while, wc  cuuld  see  that  the  breach  was  a  good 
one,  the  slope  easy  ol  ascent,  and  that  there 
were  no  guns  on  tlie  flank.  We  knew  by  ex- 
perience, too,  that  the  ditch  was  easy  of  descent. 
It  was,  however,  desirable  to  get  to  tlie  top,  but 
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Major  Rcid,  was  told  off  to  ,»>5.«Lm   me 
of   Kibsengunge   and  support   the  main  at 
liy   efiecting   an    entrance   at   the   Cabul 
after  it  should  be  taken  ;   and  the  fifth, 
Brigadier    Longfield,  was    to   follow  the 
and  act  according  to  circumstances. 

By  three  i>'cJc 
whole  camp  was 
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the  sentries  would  not 
move."  Medley  then  gave 
the  signal,  and  the  party 
started  to  return  to  the 
camp.  But  the  sound  of 
their  departing  feet  be- 
trayed them.  *'  Directly 
we  were  discovered  a  volley 
was  sent  after  us  ;  the  balls 
came  whizzing  about  our 
ears,  but  no  one  was 
touched."  A  favourable 
rqjort  being  also  received 
from  Home  and  Greathed,  orders  were  given  for 
the  as^ult  .it  dawn. 

The  infantry  of  the  storming  force  was 
divided  mto  five  columns,  the  duty  of  the  first, 
under  Brigadier  Nicholson,  being  to  storm  the 
breach  near  the  Cashmere  Bastion.  The  setond, 
under  Brigadier  Jones,  had  likewise  to  storm 
I  he  Water  Bastion.  To  the  third,  commanded 
by  Colonel  Campbell,  fell  the  task  of  storming 
through  the  Cashmere  Gate  after  it  had  been 
blown    in  ;    while    the    fourth   colunm,   under 
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30,000   desperate    <mvi    discii'in  ^l    it  In 
news   of   the  foul  and  treiicli    "u     .ii. 
Cawnpore    by    the    Nana   Sahib    had    by^ 
time  reached  the   soldiers,   and   inflamed 
hearts  anew  with  the  desire    to    take    fti 
vengeance  on  such  b;ti' 
suffered  more  than  ton^ 
hour  of  their  retribution  and  ihcir  ffrcat 
was  now  at  hand. 

Suddenly  the  roar  of  the  guns  naiscd«  aij( 
columns  started  to  their  feet  u  ihe  Kiflc^ 
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iicd  llie  crest  of  the  glacis,  with   ilic 

anri  laddcrmcn  in  front,  num^>e^^  of 

fallen  under  the  truly  infernal  shower 

thai  vra*  rained  upon  them  from  the 

the   first   column 

r    tile    luiiJers  and 

ditch  while  the  ticndi&h-iooking 

"    '    j!  them  frcjm  the  nthrr 

uic  on.     PrcHrntly  the 

were  chrovra  mto  the  ditch,  and  the 


led  the  escalade  of  the  adjoining  bastion  anc 
fell  mortally  wounded,  With  a  rousing  cheer^ 
the  stormers  diished  over  the  debris  of  the 
breach  like  an  irresistible  wave  bursting  in 
breakwater  wall.  For  a  few  minutes  there  was 
a  wild  chaos  of  cheers,  groans,  yells,  blazing  cii 
rnusketr\%  and  clash  of  crossing  bayonets,  and 
then  the  rebels  turned  and  fled  like  a  pack 
wolves,  leaving  thi<;  portion  of  their  rampar 
in  possession  of  the  victorious  Nicholson. 

Meanwhile,  the  second  column  on  the  extrcm€ 
left  had  carried  the  Water  Bastion  by  an  equall) 
successful,  but  an  ei|ually  s.iciitkial,  rush.  Vot 
of   the   thirty-nine    laddermen    preceding    the 
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columnj  twenty-nine  were  struck  down  in  a 
few  minutes ;  but  their  comrades  seized  the 
ladders  and  reared  them  up  against  the  scarp, 
while  others  rushed  up  the  breach,  and  bayonet- 
ing all  before  them,  drove  the  rebels  from  the 
walls.  Then,  turning  to  the  right,  the  stormers 
swept  along  the  ramparts  towards  the  Cashmere 
Bastion,  where  they  were  joined  by  some  of 
Nicholson's  men,  and,  rushing  ever  along  the 
walls,  reached  the  Moree  Bastion,  where  they 
slew  the  gunners  and  leapt  on  to  the  parapets, 
sending  up  a  cheer  and  waving  their  caps  to 
their  comrades  on  the  Ridge  as  a  signal  of 
victory. 

All  this  work  had  been  short  and  sharp,  and 
done  with  a  splendid  courage.  But  perhaps  the 
scene  of  the  finest  acts  of  individual  heroism 
was  the  Cashmere  Gate,  where  the  third  column, 
under  Colonel  Campbell,  had  meanwhile  also 
forced  an  entrance  in  the  following  manner : 
Covered  by  the  fire  of  the  6oth  Rifles,  a  party 
of  sappers  and  miners  advanced  at  the  double 
toward  the  Cashmere  Gate.  Lieutenant  Home, 
with  Sergeants  Smith  and  Carmichael,  and 
Havildar  Mahoo  leadmg  and  carrying  the 
powder-bags,  followed  by  Lieutenant  Salkeld, 
Corporal  Burgess,  and  some  others.  They 
reached  the  gateway  unhurt,  and  found  that 
part  of  the  drawbridge  had  been  destroyed  ; 
but  passing  by  the  precarious  footing  sup- 
plied by  the  remaining  beams,  they  proceeded 
to  lodge  their  powder  against  the  gate. 
The  wicket  was  open,  and  through  it  the 
enemy  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  upon  them. 
Sergeant  Carmichael  was  killed  while  laying  his 
powder,  but  when  this  was  at  last  laid,  the 
advanced  party  slipped  down  into  the  ditch  to 
allow  the  firing  party,  under  Lieutenant  Salkeld, 
to  do  its  duty.  While  endeavouring  to  fire  the 
charge,  Lieutenant  Salkeld  was  shot  through 
the  leg  and  arm,  and  handed  over  the  match 
to  Corporal  Burgees,  who  fell  mortally  wounded 
just  as  he  had  successfully  done  his  duty.  Then 
a  terrific  thunder-roar  and  explosion,  scattering 
large  masses  of  masonrj",  and  mangled  human 
forms  in  all  directions,  announced  that  these  acts 
of  heroism  had  been  crowned  with  success. 
Lieutenant  Home  now  ordered  Bugler  Haw- 
thorne to  sound  the  regimental  call  of  the  52nd 
Regiment  as  the  signal  for  the  advance  of 
the  column  ;  and  this  was  thrice  repeated,  lest, 
amid  the  noise  and  tumult  of  the  assault,  the 
tones  of  the  trumpet  should  not  be  heard.  Then, 
after  having  thus  coolly  blown  his  bugle,  the 
brave  Hawthorne  turned  to  Lieutenant  Salkeld 


and  bound  up  his  wounds  under  a  hea\-y 
musketry  fire,  thus  ensuring  for  himself  the 
Victoria  Cross,  which  was  also  conferred  on  the 
few  survivors  of  this  "glorious  deed — the  noblest 
on  record  in  military  history,"  as  Baird-Smith 
justly  called  it  when  bringing  it  to  the  notice 
of  his  chief.  "  Salkeld  mortally  wounded,"  said 
another  writer,  "  handing  over  the  portfire  and 
bidding  his  comrade  light  the  train,  is  one  of 
those  incidents  which  will  remain  till  the  end  of 
time  conspicuous  on  the  page  of  history." 

With  a  way  thus  opened  up  for  it,  Colonel 
Campbell's  storming  column  now  burst  into 
the  city,  slaughtering  all  it  met ;  and  was  only 
stopped  in  its  career  of  conquest  when  it  reached 
the  Chandnee  Chouk,  or  Piccadilly  of  Delhi, 
running  right  through  the  city  from  the 
Lahore  Gate  to  the  Palace. 

In  the  meantime  Major  Reid's  fourth  column, 
whose  task  was  to  advance  against  the  Cabul 
Gate,  had  been  less  successful — had,  in  fact,  come 
to  grief.  For  having  to  fight  his  way  through 
some  suburbs  affording  splendid  cover  to  the 
rebels,  his  men  were  very  much  cut  up,  and,  on 
the  fall  of  their  leader,  had  to  retire.  At  one 
time  it  was  gravely  feared  that  the  enemy, 
elated  with  their  success  at  this  point,  would 
issue  in  overwhelming  numbers  and  seek  to  tuni 
the  flank  of  the  British  outside  position  and 
thus  threaten  the  camp.  But  at  the  critical 
moment  Hope  Grant  brought  up  the  Cavalry 
Brigade,  which  had  been  covering  the  assaulting 
columns,  and  made  the  rebels  pause.  For  two 
hours  the  troopers,  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  sat 
like  statues,  while  the  ranks  were  every  minute 
rent  by  musket  ball  and  grape.  Not  a  man 
flinched  from  his  post,  though  under  this  galling 
fire  for  two  hours.  Of  Tombs'  troop  alone 
twenty-five  men  out  of  fifty,  and  seventeen 
horses  were  hit.  The  9th  Lancers  had  thirty- 
eight  men  wounded,  sixty-one  horses  killed, 
wounded  and  missing,  and  the  oflicers  lost  ten 
horses.  Nothing  daunted  by  these  casualties, 
these  gallant  soldiers  held  their  ground  with  a 
patient  endurance,  and  on  their  commander 
praising  them  for  their  good  behaviour  they 
declared  their  readiness  to  stand  the  fire  as  long 
as  ever  he  chose.  Against  such  firmness  the  foe 
could  make  no  headway,  and  outside  the  city 
their  counter-attack  was  at  last  foiled. 

It  would  take  a  volume  to  describe  the  course 
and  incidents  of  the  conquering  career  of  the 
various  storming  columns  which  had  forced  their 
way  into  the  heart  of  the  city ;  but  let  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  doings  of  Nicholson^s 
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Sret  column  serve  as  a  sample  of  the  fighting 
which  had  still  to  be  done.  The  writer,  Mr. 
Forrest,  drew  up  his  narrative  after  visiting  the 
spot  in  the  company  of  Lord  Roberts. 

"On  reaching  the  head  of  the  street  at  the 
Cabul  Gate,  the  enemy  again  made  a  resolute 
stand,  but  were  speedily  driven  forward.    A  por- 
tion of  the  first  column  was  halted  here,  and 
proceeded  to  occupy  the  houses  round  the  Cabul 
Gate,  while  the  remainder  continued  the  pursuit. 
As  the  troops  advanced  up  the  Rampart  Road, 
Ae  enemy  opened  a  hea\y  and  destructive  fire 
from  the  guns  on  the  road   and  a  field-piece 
planted  on    the  wall.      The  English   soldiers, 
nising  a  shout,  rushed  and  took  the  first  gun  on 
the  road,  but  were  brought  to  a  check  within 
ten  yards    of   the    second   by   the  grape  and 
ausketry  with  which  the  enemy  plied   them, 
and  by  the  stones  and   iron   shot  which   they 
rolled  on  them.     Seeking  all  the  scanty  shelter 
dic\'  could  find,  the  men  retired,  leaving  behind 
,    Ik  gun  they  had  captured.     After  a  short  pause 
.    4ey  were  re-formed,  and   the  order  given  to 
advance.     Once  again  the  Fusiliers,  scathed  with 
ire  fi-om  both  sides,  rushed  forward  and  seized 
and  secured  the  gun.     They  plunged  forward, 
and  had  gone  but  a  few  yards  when  their  gallant 
leader,  Major  Jacob,  fell  mortally  wounded.     As 
he  lay  writhing  in  agony  on  the  ground,  two  or 
three  of  his  men  wished  to  carry  him  to  the 
war ;  but  he  refused  their  aid,  and  urged  them 
to  press  forward  against  the  foe.     The  oflScers 
bounding  far  ahead  of  their  men,  were  swiftly 
<njck  down,  and  the  soldiers,  seeing  their  leaders 
ttl,  began  to  waver.    At  this  moment  the  heroic 
Hcholson  arrived,  and,  springing  forward,  called 
■ith  a  Stentorian   voice   upon   the  soldiers  to 
ttow  him,  and  instantly  he  was  shot  through 
d>e  chest.     Near  the  spot  grows  a  tall,  graceful 
■  tftc,  and  Nicholson  ordered  himself  to  be  laid 
beneath  its  shade,  saying  he  would  wait  there 
till  Delhi  was  taken.     But  for  once  he  was  dis- 
<*eyed  and  removed  to  his  tent  on  the  Ridge." 

Had  Nicholson  been  allowed  to  lie  under  the 
^ee,  he  would  have  had  to  wait  several  days  yet 
before  the  capture  of  the  city  was  completed.  So 
^  the  besiegers  had  done  little  more  than  effect 
*  foothold  within  its  walls,  and  at  a  cost  of  66 
**®cer5  and  1,100  men  in  killed  and  wounded — 
^  about  two  men  in  nine.  The  bullets  of  the 
'^bels  had  worked  sad  havoc  among  the  stormers, 
*nd  what  these  bullets  had  spared  drink  and 
T^^iuchery  threatened  to  destroy.  For,  knowing 
^  Weakness  of  the  British  soldier  for  strong 
**"k,  the   rebels    had  cunningly    strewn    the 


deserted  shops  and  pavements  with  bottles  of 
beer,  wine,  and  spirits  ;  and  now  there  ensued 
scenes  of  revelry  and  abandoned  indulgence  in 
liquor  which  recalled  to  mind  the  assault  and 
capture  of  Badajoz.  But  the  demon  of  destruc- 
tion filled  the  breast  of  the  British  soldier  as 
well  as  the  demon  of  drink,  and  though,  true  to 
the  injunction  of  his  commander,  he  spared,  and 
was  even  kind  to,  women  and  children,  he 
slaughtered  without  mercy  all  the  males  who 
crossed  his  avenging  path.  But  if  provocation 
be  any  excuse  for  massacre,  or  blood  be  the  just 
equivalent  of  blood,  then  certainly  the  British 
soldier  in  Delhi  must  have  had  many  apologists. 

The  task  of  carrying  the  rest  of  the  town  was 
carried  out  day  by  day  with  skill  and  caution. 
From  the  first  a  continuous  fire  from  our  guns 
was  kept  up  on  all  the  remaining  strongholds  of 
the  rebels — the  Palace,  Jumma  Musjid,  etc.  ;  and 
at  dawn  on  the  i6th  the  magazine  was  stormed 
and  taken  with  but  slight  loss.  The  same  day 
the  rebels  evacuated  the  suburb  Kissengunge. 
On  the  evening  of  the  iQth  the  Burn  Bastion 
was  surprised  and  captured  by  a  party  from  the 
Cabul  Gate,  and  early  next  morning  the  Lahore 
Gate,  to  which  the  Engineers  had  sapped  their 
way  through  the  adjacent  houses,  was  taken, 
as  well  as  the  Garsten  Bastion ;  finally,  on  the 
same  afternoon,  the  gates  of  the  Palace,  which 
had  witnessed  the  cruel  murder  of  English 
officers,  women,  and  children,  were  blown  in,  and 
our  troops  raised  a  final  shout  of  victory  before 
the  throne  of  Bahadoor  Shah.  That  shadow  of 
a  monarch  had  fled  and  taken  refuge  in  the 
tomb  of  the  Emperor  Humayoon,  outside  the 
city  ;  but  here  he  was  sought  and  found  by 
Lieutenant  Hodson,  who,  escorted  by  only  a  few 
sowars,  undertook  the  e.xceedingly  dangerous 
task  of  capturing  the  king. 

The  story  of  this  capture,  as  told  by  one  of 
Hodson 's  comrades,  reads  like  a  romance.  After 
securing  his  captives,  "the  march  towards  the 
city  began — the  longest  five  miles,  as  Hodson 
said,  that  he  had  ever  ridden  ;  for,  of  course, 
the  palkees  only  went  at  a  foot-pace,  with  his 
handful  of  men  around  them,  and  followed  by 
thousands,  any  one  of  whom  could  have  shot  him 
down  in  a  moment.  His  orderly  told  me  it  was 
wonderful  to  see  the  influence  which  his  calm, 
undaunted  look  had  on  the  crowd.  They 
seemed  perfectly  paralysed  at  the  fact  of  one 
white  man  cany^ng  off  their  king  alone. 
Gradually,  as  they  approached  the  city,  the 
crowd  slunk  away,  and  very  few  followed  up  to 
the  Lahore  Gate.     Then  Captain  Hodson  rode 
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on  a  few  paces,  and  ordered  the  gate  to  be 
opened.  The  officer  on  duty  asked  simply  as  he 
passed  what  he  had  got  in  his  palkees.  '  Only 
the  King  of  Delhi,'  was  the  answer,  on  which 
the  officer's  enthusiastic  exclamation  was  more 
emphatic  than  becomes  ears  polite.  The  guard 
were  for  turning  out  to  greet  him  with  a  cheer, 
and  could  only  be  repressed  on  being  told  that  the 
king  would  take  the  honour  to  himself.  They 
passed  up  the  magnificent  deserted  street  to  the 
Palace  Gate,  where  Captain  Hodson  met  the 
civil  officer,  and  formally  delivered  over  his 
royal  prisoner  to  him.  His  remark  was  amusing : 
*  By  Jove  !  Hodson,  they  ought  to  make  you 
Commander-in-Chief  for  this.' " 

Next  day  Hodson  returned  for  the  king's 
sons,  but  to  them  he  was  less  merciful.  *'  I 
came,"  he  wrote,  "just  in  time,  as  a  large  mob 
had  collected  and  were  turning  on  the  guard.  I 
rode  in  among  them  at  a  gallop,  and  in  a  few 
words  I  appealed  to  the  crowd,  saying  that  these 
were  the  butchers  who  had  slaughtered  and 
brutally  ill-used  helpless  women  and  children, 
and  that  the  Government  had  now  sent  their 
punishment.  Seizing  a  carbine  fi-om  one  of  the 
men,  I  deliberately  shot  them  one  after  another. 
I  then  ordered  the  bodies  to  be  taken  into  the 
city,  and  thrown  out  on  the  '  Chiboutra,'  in  fi-ont 
of  the  '  Kotwalie,'  where  the  blood  of  their 
innocent  victims  could  still  be  traced.  The 
bodies  remained  before  the  Kotwalie  until  this 
morning,  when,  for  sanitary  reasons,  they  were 


removed.  Thus  in  twenty-four  hours,  therefore, 
I  disposed  of  the  principal  members  of  the  house 
of  Timur  the  Tartar.  I  am  not  cruel,  but  I 
confess  I  did  rejoice  at  the  opportunity  of  ridding 
the  earth  of  these  wretches." 

This  summary  act  of  vengeance  aroused  much 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  its  justice  and 
humanity,  but  Hodson  himself  wrote  :  "  I  am 
too  conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  my  oyn 
motives  to  care  what  the  few  may  say,  while  my 
own  conscience  and  the  voice  of  the  many 
pronounce  me  right." 

That  same  night  the  toast  of  "  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen,"  proposed  by  the  conqueror  of 
Delhi,  was  drunk  with  all  honour  in  the 
Dewan-i-Khas  by  the  head-quarters  staff.  Never 
had  the  old  building  re-echoed  with  any  sound 
half  so  fine.  The  cheer  was  taken  up  by  the 
gallant  Goorkhas  of  the  Sirmoor  Battalion  who 
formed  the  General's  personal  guard,  and  was, 
indeed,  soon  re-echoed  all  over  India,  all  over 
the  English  world. 

Thus,  then,  ended  this  famous  siege,  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  memorable  in  the  history 
of  England — a  siege  which,  out  of  an  effective 
force  that  never  amounted  to  10,000  men,  en- 
tailed a  loss  of  992  killed  and  2,845  wounded, 
apart  from  all  those  who  died  from  disease  and 
exposure  ;  but  a  siege,  at  the  same  time,  which 
added  an  imperishable  leaf  to  England's  laurel- 
crown,  and  enabled  her  to  retain  her  imperial 
hold  on  Hindostan. 


THE  VICTORIA  CROSS. 


WHAT  battle  is  this?"  we  can  con- 
ceive our  readers  asking  ;  "  and 
where  is  Gislikon  ?  "  The  form 
of  the  name  may  put  some  on 
the  right  track.  In  one  of  the  most  frequented 
r^ons  of  Switzerland  "  -ikons  "  are  as  common 
as  "-inghams"  in  England,  and  no  one  who  has 
travelled  over  any  of  the  railways  about  Ziirich  or 
Lucerne  can  have  failed  to  notice  some  instance 
of  the  odd-looking  termination.  Switzerland  is 
indeed  the  country  to  which  we  are  going,  and 
among  those  of  our  readers  who  have  already 
visited  that  "playground  of  Europe,"  we  will 
venture  to  say  that  at  least  one-half  have  been 
dose  to,  if  they  have  not  actually  passed  over, 
the  field  on  which  the  battle  that  we  are  going 
to  describe  was  fought.  For  Gislikon  lies  not 
more  than  six  miles  from  the  top  of  the  world- 
vinous  Rigi  ;  it  is  a  station  on  the  not  less 
famous  St.  Gotthard  railway. 

Having  got  so  far,  we  are  prepared  for  further 
inquiries,  not  unmixed  with  incredulity.  It  is 
brd  for  us  to  realise  that  a  battle  has  been 
feught  in  Switzerland  during  the  last  fifty 
years.  One  can  almost  as  easily  imagine  a 
battle  in  England  as  in  that  prosperous  little 
country,  which  many  of  us  look  upon  as  almost 
an  appendage  to  England,  and  associate  with 
nothing  more  serious  than  holidays  and  hotels 
and  mountain-rambles.  The  better-informed 
have  heard  of  cantons,  and  probably  think  that 
they  are  something  equivalent  to  English  coun- 
ties or  French  departments  ;  while  they  suppose 
that  the  country  called  "  Switzerland "  has 
always  been  much  where  it  is  now,  with  the 
same  frontier  and  the  same  territory.  How 
many,  we  wonder,  realise  when  they  cross  the 
well-known  Gemmi  Pass  from  Leukerbad  to 
Kandersteg  that  they  are  passing  from  one 
sovereign  State,  with  its  own  laws,  into  another, 
and  that  while  the  State  into  which  they  are 
going,  Bern,  has  been  part  of  the  Confederation 


which  is  now  called  Switzerland  for  more  than 
500  years,  the  one  which  they  are  leaving, 
Valais,  only  became  so  at  a  date  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  already  six  years  old?  So  it  is, 
however,  and  men  much  younger  than  Mr. 
Gladstone  can  remember  a  time  when  Bern  and 
Valais  were  actually  at  war  with  each  other, 
just  as,  a  few  years  later,  Pennsylvania  and 
Louisiana  were  at  war.  Happily,  in  the  case  or 
Switzerland  the  war  was  quickly  finished,  lasting 
hardly  as  many  weeks  as  the  greater  conflict 
lasted  years,  and  involving,  as  we  shall  see,  a  far 
smaller  loss  oF  life  and  property  than  many  wars 
which  have  had  far  less  important  results.  It  is 
probably  not  too  much  to  say  that  had  the 
battle  not  been  fought  where  it  was,  or  had  the 
issue  been  different,  there  would  now  be  no 
Switzerland  at  all  on  the  map  of  Europe. 

Before  describing  the  battle,  we  must  give 
some  account  of  the  events  which  led  to  it. 
The  years  of  peace  which  followed  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  were  by  no  means  years  of  domestic 
tranquillity  for  most  of  the  Continental  States. 
The  various  absolute  governments  had  been 
thoroughly  frightened  by  the  events  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  ruled  more  absolutely 
than  ever.  The  rearrangement  of  Europe  also, 
which  followed  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  had,  in 
many  cases,  produced  much  discontent  ;  and,  in 
one  way  or  another,  every  country  was  going 
through  a  critical  period.  Kings  were  driven 
from  their  thrones;  men  were  constantly  pun- 
ished for  the  mere  expression  of  their  opinions  ; 
secret  societies  were  formed,  and  assassinations 
were  frequent. 

Switzerland,  too,  had  its  troubles,  though  as 
the  form  of  government  in  every  canton  was 
already  republican,  these  took  the  shape  rather 
of  fights  between  contending  parties  than  of 
rebellion  followed  by  repression.  One  great  cause 
of  difference  was  to  be   found   in  the  various 
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vtews  as  to  a  revision  of  the  "  Federal   Pact," 
or  treaty,  which  governed  the  relations  of  the 
States  to  the  Omfederation,  the  Liberals  wishing 
to  sec  these  drawn  closer,  while  the  Conserva* 
lives  favoured   cantonal  independence.     Other 
differences  were  due  to  local  causes.      Thus  in 
Schwyi  a  serious  quarrel  arose   over   the 
use    of     the    common     pastures.       The 
wealthier  men  who  could  keep  cows  were 
thought  to  have  unfair  privileges  over  those 
XV ho   had    only   sheep    and    goals.     The 
former  were   known   as  *' horn-men,"  the 
latter  as  *'  hoof-mcn."  They  represented  the 
Clerical  (or  Conser- 
vative) and   Liberal 
parties  respectively,  .,\ 

and  the  Federal 
Diet  had,  in  1838, 
to  interfere  to  keep 
the  peace  between 
them.      The    com-  M 

parative  strength  of 
parties  varied  very 
much  in  the  different 
States,  and  even  in 
the  same  State  sud- 
den changes  of  feel- 
ing were  not  infre- 
quent. Moreover, 
matters  were  com- 
plicated by  religious 
diflTcrence*.  Some 
of  tlic  cantons  were 
Catholic,  some  Pro- 
testant, while  in 
others  the  popula- 
tion was  more  or 
less  evenly  divided 
between  the  two 
forms  of  faith.  It 
by  no  means  fol- 
lowed that  the  poli- 
tical divisions  went 

on  the  same  lines  as  the  religious ;  and  in 
almost  e%'ery  canton  there  were  representatives 
of  both  parties.  Lucerne  was  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  Catholic  cantons,  and  until  1841  had 
been  on  the  Liberal  side,  and  in  favour  of  a 
revision  of  the  Federal  Pact,  In  that  year, 
however,  the  Government  was  utterly  over- 
thrown at  the  polls,  and  the  Clerical  party  came 
into  power,  hc*adcd  by  Constantine  Siegwart,  an 
able  and  ambitious  man,  who  had  formerly  been 
strong  on  the  other  side.  *I*hc  neighbouring 
canton  of  Aargau.  xvhicti  was  divided   between 


Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  wl 
joined  the  Confederation    in    1^5^ 
prcvit»us  year  found  it  nev 
monasterics,  which  had  fci 
the  Government.    Lucerne  made  a 
to  persuade  the  Federal  Diet  to  treat 
breach    of   the 
lion,  according 
all    religion* 
respected  ;    and! 
uUhuugh     m;m\T 
Catholic  inhabits 
in  favour  of  the 
sion,  only  escaf 
measures    by 
to    re --t ore     sou 
^^)TUl^tc^ics. 
lie  ^,       Avhich 
iinally    settled    ll 
Lmbitlered      thcl 
between  the  tw(| 
and   in  S« 
generally, 
canton*  — | 
Uri,  Sch« 
waldcn, 
bourg,  and] 
nude  a  ftx 
test       aga 
decision  ofj 
to     Icavi; 
alone  ; 
quently 


RiX^ 


H«^-: 


^il 


f^A 


Vft-' 


AT   IIB.RN. 


ihenisclTesI 
sep;iratc 
•*far  th« 
of  the  Cat! 
gion. 
was   kno 

I 
to  move  rapf 
Ma>%  1R44,  fi^ 
took   place   in  Valais,  not   far  from  thi 
where  tourists   now  go   to   see  the 
the  Tricnt,"  and   the    Liberals,  wl 
ill     power     until      the     previous 
driven  out,  not  without  bloodshed ;  lY 
only     escaping     by     swimming     the 
About   the   same   time    Lucerne   caUe 
Jesuits    to    direct    education    in 
There  has  always  been  in  Swit 
deal    of    suspicion    of    thi^ 
bccn^  rightly  or  wrongly,  In 
c(msiderable  underhand   infiueoge 
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indeed,  the  recent  conflict  in  Valais  was  thought 
to  have  been  instigated  by  them  ;  and  though 
they  already  had  a  footing  in  some  cantons, 
their  intr6duction  into  what  was  at  this  time  the 
leading  State  of  the  Federation  was  viewed  with 
alarm,  even  by  many  Catholics  and  Conserva- 
tives ;  while  it  grievously  offended  all  the 
cantons  in  which  there  was  a  Liberal  majority. 
Matters  were  not  improved  when  the  Lucerne 
Gwernment  seized  and  imprisoned  its  leading 
flpponents.  In  the  following  winter  and  spring 
armed  bands  of  irresponsible  volunteers  from 
Aargau,  Bern,  and  other  cantons,  with  some 
eiiles  from  Lucerne,  made  attempts  to  invade 
that  State.  In  the  second  and  more  serious  of 
these  3,600  men,  under 


Colonel      Ochsenbein 

(who,  a  year  or  two 

later,  was  President  of 

the  Diet),  succeeded, 

on  March  31st,  1845, 

in  getting   within   a 

few  miles  of  the  city 

of  Lucerne,  but  were 

beaten   back    by   the 

cantonal  troops,  with 

a  loss  of  140  killed  and 

1,800  prisoners.  Here- 

b  they  got  no  more 

than   they   deserved  ; 

but      the       Lucerne 

Government    put     it- 

idfin  the  wrong  by 

&c  extreme  severity,  amounting  to  a  Reign  of 

Terror,  with  which  it  now  proceeded  to  treat 

*  opponents,  and  by  the  undisguised  manner 

ii  which  it   promoted  the  organisation  of  the 

separate  league.     The  Government  also  began 

to  intrigue  with  foreign  powers,  especially  France 

3nd  Austria,  obtaining  arms  from  the  former  and 

money  from  the  latter.    Three  thousand  muskets 

with  ammunition  which  the  Austrians  attempted 

to  forward  from  Milan,  were  impounded  by  the 

authorities  of  Canton  Ticino  ;  and  so  audacious 

were  the  Lucerne  Government  grown,  that  they 

actually  complained   of  this   as   a   violation   of 

State  rights. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  remaining  fifteen 
cantons,  comprising  nearly  five-sixths  of  the 
whole  population,  could  not  long  tolerate  the 
presence  of  this  hostile  league  in  their  midst.  A 
glance  at  the  map  willshow  that  of  the  seven 
cantons  composing  it,  one,  Fribourg,  lies  apart, 
while  the  others  stretch  continuously  from 
the  extreme    south-west   of   Switzerland,   near 
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Chamonix,  away  to  the  Lake  of  Ziirich.  Not 
only  do  they  divide  the  Confederation  almost  in 
two,  but  they  hold  three  out  of  the  five  main 
roads  which  lead  through  Switzerland  into  Italy, 
including  the  two  which  at  that  time  were,  and 
probably  still  are,  by  far  the  most  frequented — 
the  Simplon  and  the  St.  Gothard.  Moreover, 
the  attitude  of  the  Great  Powers  showed  plainly 
that  the  very  existence  of  Switzerland  as  a 
separate  and  independent  nation  was  at  stake. 
None  ot  the  Continental  Governments  had  any 
love  for  the  little  State,  which,  besides  showing 
that  men  could  live  and  thrive  under  a  re- 
publican constitution,  was  always  ready  to  oflfer 
shelter  to  those  of  their  subjects  whose  political 

views  made  residence 
in  their  native 
countries  unsafe.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  the 
Protestant  King  of 
Prussia  no  less  anxious 
than  the  Protestant 
M.  Guizot,  Minister 
of  Louis  Philippe,  for 
the  success  of  the 
Catholic  Sonderbund; 
while  .Austria  and 
Sardinia,  who  a  few 
months  later  were  to 
be  at  each  other's 
throat,  agreed  at  least 
in  sending  help  to 
Lucerne. 
The  task  of  the  loyal  cantons  was  not  easy. 
In  several  of  them  parties  were  very  evenly 
divided.  The  only  central  authority  at  this 
time  consisted  of  the  Federal  Diet,  in  which 
every  canton,  no  matter  what  its  size,  had  an 
equal  representation,  while  the  members  were 
only  deputies,  bound  to  vote  as  the  majority  of 
their  State  directed  them.  The  important 
canton  of  St.  Gallen,  the  fifth  in  numbers,  and 
one  of  the  wealthiest,  was  long  in  deciding.  The 
Catholics  form  about  three-fifths  of  the  population 
there,  and  it  was  not  till  May,  1847,  that  the 
local  elections  resulted  in  a  Liberal  majority,  and 
consequently  the  return  of  a  Liberal  member  to 
the  Diet.  On  July  20th  the  Diet  was  at  last  able 
to  pass  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  Sonderbund 
to  dissolve  itself,  as  being  in  contravention  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  The  next  three  months 
were  spent  in  efforts  to  bring  this  about  peace- 
ably, but  the  leaders  had  gone  too  far  to  retreat. 
They  relied,  also,  not  merely  on  the  intervention 
of  the  Great  Powers,  but  on  their  own  favourable 
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position  in  a  district  almost  inaccessible  from 
most  sides,  on  the  ancient  reputation  of  the 
so-called  "  Forest  Cantons  "  —  Schwyz,  Uri, 
Unterwalden,  and  Lucerne,  which  had  been 
the  original  cradle  of  Swiss  liberty. 


AT    FKIROURG. 

On  October  2qth  the  Sonderbund  deputies 
offered  to  dissolve  their  league,  but  only  on 
conditions  which  were  equivalent  to  a  concession 
by  the  other  side  of  all  the  claims  to  assert  which 
the  league  had  been  formed,  and  on  the  rejection 
of  these  terms  by  the  majority,  they  left  the 
Diet,  Rernard  Meyer,  the  deputy  from  Lucerne, 
calling  upon  God  to  decide  between  them.  "  Ytui 
had  better  not  speak  of  God,"  exclaimed  the 
deputy  from  Catholic  Solothurn  ;  "  this  business 
is  not  His,  but  the  Devil's  work."  On  Novem- 
ber 4  the  Diet  finally  resolved  that  the  Sonder- 
bund be  put  down  by  force  of  arms,  that  the 
frontiers  of  the  .seceding  cantons  be  occupied, 
and  all  intercourse  with  them  be  broken  off. 


The  command  of  the  FederaJ  forces  had 
entrusted  to  Colonel  William  Henry  Dufc 
Geneva.  Switzerland  possesses  no  sta 
army  ;  but  every  able-bodied  man  goes  th 
military  training,  and  there  is  a  permanen 
of  superior  officers,  on  which  Dufour  hd 
post  of  Quartermaster-General.  He  was 
sixty  years  old  ;  and  though  in  his  youth  \ 
served  in  the  French  army  during  sili  the  t 
Napoleon's  great  campaigns,  and  risen  t 
rank  of  captain,  he  had  seen  no  active  » 
having  passed  those  stirring  years  as  an  eng 
officer  in  the  island  of  Corhi,  which  for  n 
the  time  was  blockaded  by  the  English 
When  Geneva  became  part  of  Switzerlai 
1815,  he  transferred  his  services  to  the 
federation,  and  gained  a  considerable  repu 
as  a  student  and  t* 
of  military  science 
was  also  at  the  h< 
the  Commission 
from  1833  onward 
engaged  in  the  pi 
tion  of  the  finest  a 
any  country  whit 
till  then  had  ctfa 
the  Ordnance  Map  d 
zerland.  Only  a  few  d« 
fore  he  had  remarked  t 
of  his  officers  that  it  nu 
for  them  both  that  thdr 
would  prevent  them 
taking  an  active  port  i 
conflict !  As  the  result  ill 
no  better  man  could  hsn 
chosen.  On  October  a; 
received  the  rank  of  Gt 
and  took  the  oath  of  ofl 
Commander-in-Chie£ 
few  days  he  had  and 
orders  a  force  of  nearly  100,000  men  an 
guns. 

The  Sonderbund  leaders  had  been  una 
find  a  commander  among  the  citizens  • 
seceding  cantons.  Their  choice  finaD; 
upon  Colonel  Ulrich  Salis-Soglio,  of  01 
Graubiinden.  Like  Dufour,  he  was  an  < 
man,  but  had  had  the  advantage  of 
military  experience.  He  had  served  i 
Bavarian  army  during  the  Leipzig  cam 
and  had  distinguished  himself  at  the  ba' 
Hanau.  For  twenty-five  years  he  had  \h 
officer  in  the  Swiss  regiment  in  the  '. 
service.  He  is  described  as  a  man  of  cha 
manners   and  chivalrous  courage ;    but  I 
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>  equal  as  a  strategist.     Curiously 

a  Protestani.    The  Sonderbund 

in   all   to  cflxnit   78.000  men 

H«  conjmandtid   <jiily  the  forces 

St  Cantons"   and   Zug.     General 

Handed    in    Fribourg,    General 

in  Valai-n. 

care  was  to  secure  himself  from 
b\-  subduing  Fribourg,  which, 
|id,  b  separated  by  the  cantons  of 
kud  from  the  rest  of  those  com- 
(ndcrbuud.  His  strategy  for  this 
^mple.  but  effect ive>  The  town  of 
H  mure  than  sixteen  or  seventeen 
,  in  a  westerly  direction.  It  was 
led,    -md  defended   by  a  force  of 


his  first  division,  under  Colonel  RilUet«  to 
advance  in  three  brigades  from  V'evey,  Moudon, 
and  Payerne,  in  Canton  V^aud,  with  instructions 
to  reach  Matran,  some  four  miles  south-west  of 
Fribourg,  on  November  12th.  This  manceuvre 
was  executed  punctually.  At  the  same  time 
Colonel  Burckhardt's  division,  which  had  been 
stationed  in  Canton  Bern,  instead  of  advancing 
directlv  upon  Fribourg,  made  a  night-march  to 
the  right,  and  took  up  a  position  about  tlie 
same  distance  north-west  of  the  town.  Lastly, 
Colonel  Ochscnbein  was  directed  to  make  a 
demonstration  on  the  side  of  Bern,  so  as  to 
draw  off  the  attention  of  the  defenders  from 
the  movements  on  the  west  and  nortli^  and  at 
the  same  time  to  watch  the  approaches  from 
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15,000    men.        The    dc lenders 

ted  that  the  attack  would  come 

tion   of  the  Federal  capital,  and 

|e  their  arrangements  to  resist  it 

by  throwing  up    batteries   and 

with  Uecs.    Dufour  caused 


the  south.  These  dispositions  were  all  so 
accurately  carried  out  that  on  the  morning  of 
November  13th  Dufi>ur  was  able  to  send  a  missive 
to  the  mayor  of  FVibourg,  pointing  out  that  his 
city  was  surrounded  by  superior  forces — thc\' 
were  from   25,000  to   30,000  men,  with  sixty 
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guns — and  that,  under  the  circumstances  he 
could  surrender  without  discredit.  The  authori- 
ties of  the  city  saw  the  force  of  his  arguments, 
and  agreed  to  an  armistice  for  twenty-four 
hours  ;  and  on  the  following  day  a  capitulation 
was  signed,  the  first  article  of  which  bound 
Fribourg  to  leave  the  Sonderbund  forthwith. 
This  success  was  not  quite  bloodless,  for  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  13th  some  of  the  outposts  of 
the  first  division  who  were  stationed  in  a  wood 
on  the  west  of  a  town,  and  had  not  heard  of  the 
armistice,  made,  under  some  misconception,  an 
attack  upon  a  redoubt  which  was  close  in  front 
of  them.  The  artillery  on  both  sides  came  into 
action,  and  the  Federal  troops  lost  seven  killed 
and  fifty  wounded. 

The  fall  of  Fribourg,  says  Dufour,  fell  like  a 
thunderclap  on  the  Sonderbund,  and  astonished 
the  rest  of  Europe.  His  own  task  became  much 
easier,  owing  to  the  spirit  of  cheerfulness  and 
unanimity  which  now  took  the  place  of  the 
indecision  and  even  reluctance  which  had  been 
felt  in  many  quarters.  He  lost  no  time  in 
grappling  with  the  more  arduous  part  of  his 
work — the  subjection  of  Lucerne.  Hitherto  he 
had  given  strict  orders  to  his  subordinate  com- 
manders that  they  were  to  act  entirely  on  the 
defensive,  and  his  orders  had  been  obeyed, 
though  to  do  so  must  have  required  some  self- 
restraint  on  the  part  of  those  officers.  For  the 
Sonderbund  forces  were  by  no  means  inactive. 
The  canton  of  Aargau  runs  down  in  a  long 
tongue  between  Lucerne  and  Zug,  forming  the 
district  known  as  the  Freiamt.  At  the  northern 
end  of  this  tongue,  where  it  widens  out  to  the 
full  breadth  of  the  canton,  is  the  village  of 
Muri,  where  one  of  the  suppressed  monasteries 
had  been  situated.  Perhaps  the  Sonderbund 
expected  to  find  some  sympathisers  in  that 
district.  At  all  events,  on  November  12th  a 
strong  force,  in  two  columns,  under  General 
Salis  and  his  Chief  of  the  Staff,  Colonel  Elgger, 
respectively,  entered  Aargau,  with  the  intention 
of  marching  by  different  routes  upon  Muri. 
The  General,  starting  from  Gislikon,  entered 
the  Freiamt  at  its  southernmost  point ;  while 
Elgger,  keeping  within  the  territory-  of  Lucerne, 
was  to  take  a  parallel  line  and  approach  Muri 
from  the  south-west.  It  was  a  foggy  day,  and 
the  two  columns,  separated  by  a  range  of  lofty 
hills,  completely  lost  touch  of  each  other.  In 
the  afternoon,  Salis  made  an  attempt  to  destroy 
a  bridge  which  the  Federal  engineers  had 
thrown  over  the  river  Reuss,  to  connect  Ziirich 
with  Aargau.      But  he  was  met  with  a   stout 


resistance,  and  compelled  to  retire.  Near  \ 
he  again  fell  in  with  troops  from  St.  Gallen 
Appenzell,  who  received  him  with  a  vigc 
fire,  and  he  found  nothing  to  do  but  retur 
his  starting-point.  Colonel  Elgger  was  at 
more  fortunate,  and  drove  the  Aargau  tr 
back  with  some  loss.  His  own  son,  who 
acting  as  his  aide-de-camp,  got  a  bullet  in 
head,  but  lived  to  edit  the  Swiss  Mili 
Gazette  thirty  years  later.  Presently  an  0 
to  the  artillery  to  retire  in  order  to  take.i 
better  position,  caused  a  panic  among  a 
troops  from  Valais,  who  probably  did  not  un 
stand  the  words,  and  only  saw  the  movcn 
They  fled,  and  Elgger,  having  lost  a  part  ol 
force  and  hearing  the  sound  of  Salis*  | 
grow  fainter  and  fainter,  had  nothing  to  do 
to  withdraw.  A  third  column,  which  wa 
have  invaded  Aargau  further  to  the  west? 
succeeded  in  surprising  the  Federal  out] 
and  bombarding  an  unfortified  village  ;  but 
not  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  Aargau  battal 
which  hastened  up  at  the  summons  of 
alarm-bells. 

In  the  south,  where  the  Federal  strength 
less,  matters  for  a  few  days  looked  men] 
mising  for  the  Sonderbund.  On  November  i 
a  body  of  2000  men,  with  four  guns,  crossed 
St.  Gotthard  Pass  in  a  storm  of  w^ind  and  a 
and  fell  upon  Airolo.  The  Ticino  troops, 
were  holding  that  place,  2700  strong,  ha 
expected  a  visit  in  such  weather,  and  allc 
themselves  to  be  surprised.  Before  they  k 
what  was  happening,  the  \*illage  was  surroui 
by  the  riflemen  of  Uri,  and  cannon-balls  1 
crashing  through  the  snow -covered  roofs.  T 
fled  in  disorder  to  Bellinzona,  with  a  loss  a 
killed  and  thirty  wounded,  leaving  weaf 
ammunition,  baggage,  even  their  colonel*! 
spatch-boxes  and  dressing-case,  in  the  ene 
hands.  This  was  the  nearest  approacl 
success  which  the  Sonderbund  had.  It 
hoped  that  Ticino,  being  a  Catholic  cantoi 
least  a  portion  of  the  population  might  wek 
the  invaders  ;  but  they  received  no  encoui 
ment,  and  in  a  few  days  the  approach  of 
Federal  army  to  Lucerne  rendered  their  ret 
necessary. 

For  Dufour  did  not  let  the  grass  grow  u 
his  feet.  Two  days  after  the  capitulatioi 
Fribourg  had  been  signed,  his  head-quarters ' 
at  Aarau,  the  capital  of  Aargau,  and  all 
dispositions  made  for  striking  the  dec 
blow.  Lucerne  is  ver^'  well  situated  for  dd 
against  an  enemy  approaching  from  the  IH 
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earn  of  the  Reuss,  flowing  out  of  the  lake 
»  the  north-west,  presently  sweeps  round 
lorth-east.  Just  at  the  angle  the  smaller 
^mme  joines  it  from  the  south-west,  so 

continuous  obstacle  is  oflered  to  an 
ig  force.  Between  the  Reuss  and  the 
cht  arm  of  the  lake  (which  washes  the 
the  Rigi)  is  a  range  of  lofty  wooded  hills 
the  Rooterberg,  which  continue  almost 
Lake  of  Zug  ;  and  in  the  other  direction, 
ir  line  of  hills,  cut  by  deep  gorges,  runs 

to  the  Emme.  It  was  on  this  latter 
at  the  ill-starred  attempt  of  the  Free 
lad  been  made 

Dufour  deter- 
on  thb  occa- 
approach  from 
!ier  direction, 
lie  line  of  the 
and  between 
iver  and  the 
berg.  It  was  a 
Bs  operation  : 

own  words, 
5  the  bull  by 
ns.^*  Gislikon, 
int  where  the 
ad  crosses  the 
rhlle  that  on 
bt  bank  comes 
it,  was  strongly 
I ;  and  the 
berg  afforded 
iraMe  position 
rpshooters  and 
f.  But  by  ad- 
|lix>m  this  side 
id,  if  success- 
orate  Lucerne  and  Schwyz,  and  would 
It  the  heart  of  the  secession.  Therefore, 
irdering  all  the  five  divisions  which  he 
d  to  employ,  to  converge  by  various 
m  Lucerne,  from  east,  north,  and  west, 
lived  to  make  his  main  attack  with  the 
and  fifth,   under  Colonels  Ziegler   and 

Of  these,  the  former  was  at  present 
ed  in  Aarau,  the  latter  between  the 
uid  the  Lake  of  ZUrich. 
attack  was  fixed  for  November  23rd.  Two 
rfore,  the  little  canton  of  Zug,  which  had 
i  the  Sonderbund  somewhat  reluctantly, 
that  further  resistance  was  useless,  capitu- 
bereby  relieving  Dufour  of  anxiety  for  his 
ok.  On  the  22nd  the  General  issued  a 
nation  to  his  troops,  reminding  them  that 


they  were  performing  a  duty  to  their  country, 
and  bidding  them  lay  aside  all  feeling  of  hostility 
as  soon  as  the  victory  was  won.  They  were 
specially  enjoined  to  respect  all  churches  and 
buildings  used  in  the  service  of  religion,  and  to 
see  that  no  injury  was  done  to  non-combatants 
or  to  private  property. 

That  evening  Colonel  Ziegler's  division 
bivouacked  in  the  "Freiamt,"  right  up  to  the 
frontier  of  Lucerne.  It  was  a  clear  night,  and 
round  the  Lake  of  Zug  they  could  see  the  watch- 
fires  of  the  fifth  division,  which  was  now  occupy- 
ing that  canton.     In  the  early  morning  of  the 

23rd  the  Aargau 
engineers  threw  a 
bridge  of  boats  over 
the  Reuss  at  Sins, 
another  being  placed 
a  couple  of  miles 
higher  up,  at  Ober- 
riiti.  Ziegler,  with 
two  brigades  of  his 
division,  under 
Colonels  Egloff"  and 
Konig,  crossed  to  the 
right  bank,  and  came 
into  touch  with 
Colonel  Gmtir  and 
the  fifth  division, 
advancing  from  the 
Lake  of  Zug.  The 
third  brigade,  undei 
Colonel  Miiller,  was 
to  remain  on  the  left 
bank,  and  attack  Gis- 
likon from  the  direc- 
tion of  Klein  Dietwyl. 
It  should  have  acted 
in  conjunction  with  the  third  division,  under 
Donatz,  which  occupied  the  next  place  to  the 
westward,  but  bad  roads  hindered  that  com- 
mander from  arriving  in  time  to  take  part  in  the 
main  action.  About  nine  in  the  morning  the 
batteries  of  Gislikon  opened  fire  upon  Miiller's 
brigade,  compelling  it  to  retire  for  a  time.  One  of 
the  first  shots  killed  Captain  Buk,  a  refugee  from 
Lucerne,  who  was  marching  with  the  column. 
Colonel  Ziegler,  meanwhile,  was  making  progress 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Reuss.  In  spite  of  the 
fire  from  the  Rooterberg,  and  from  the  Lucerne 
artillery  in  front  of  the  village  of  Honau,  he 
pressed  on,  and  presently  his  guns  coming  into 
action  caused  the  enemy's  batteries  to  retire. 
They  made  a  short  stand  in  Honau,  but  were 
soon  forced  back  upon  Gislikon,  where  regular 
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earthworks  had  been  thrown  up.  Here  they 
made  a  resolute  defence,  the  battery  under 
Captain  Mazzola  specially  distinguishing  itself. 
On  the  other  side,  Rust's  battery  (from  Solo- 
thum)  galloped  through  Honau,  leaving  the 
infantry  behind,  and  took  up  its  position  in  an 
orchard,  five  hundred  paces — this  was  before  the 
days  of  rifled  cannon — from  the  earthworks.  Its 
first  shot  killed  and  wounded  five  men  in  Hegi's 
company,  which  retired,  leaving  Mazzola's  left 
flank  uncovered.  Mazzola,  however,  literally 
*'  stuck  to  his  guns,"  though  the  artillery  on  the 
further  side  of  the  Reuss  was  now  playing  upon 
him,  and  presently  compelled  Rust  to*  retire 
behind  the  fighting  line,  barely  saving  his  guns 
from  capture  by  the  Lucerne  chasseurs.  A 
plucky  action  on  the  part  of  one  of  his  sub- 
ordinates is  recorded.  Just  after  the  Solothurn 
guns  had  retired,  a  body  of  troops  was  seen  in 
the  spot  they  had  occupied.  In  the  smoke  and 
haze  of  the  November  day,  it  was  not  certain 
whether  they  were  friend  or  foe.  Corporal 
PfifFer  asked  his  captain's  permission  to  go  and 
ascertain,  which  Mazzola  willingly  gave.  Pfiffer 
left  the  battery,  and  went  forward  till  he  could 
see  the  others  clearly  ;  then,  waving  his  sword, 
cried  :  "  Fire,  Captain  ;  it  is  the  enemy !  "  and 
made  his  way  back.  General  Salis,  who  had 
taken  up  his  position  in  the  battery,  pressed 
a  piece  of  gold  into  his  hand  ;  but  the  sturdy 
Swiss  rejected  it,  saying :  '*  No  need  for  that. 
General ;  I  only  did  my  duty."  The  narrator 
of  this  story,  himself  a  bitter  partisan  on  the 
Catholic  side,  adds  that  Pfiffier  was  a  well-known 
adherent  of  the  Liberals.  Here,  as  later  in  the 
American  Civil  War,  when  hostilities  had  once 
begun,  men  put  the  defence  of  their  homes  first, 
and  let  their  private  opinions  wait  for  quieter 
times. 

The  troops  whose  identity  Corporal  Pfiffer  had 
ascertained  were  some  battalions  of  Egloff's  and 
Konig's  brigades.  These  were  Appenzellers 
under  Benziger,  and  Aargauers  under  Hausler. 
The  former  could  not  face  the  storm  of  grape 
with  which  they  were  received,  and  took  shelter 
in  some  gravel-pits.  Hiiusler's  men,  with  whom 
the  Brigadier-Colonel  Egloff  was  himself  riding, 
began  in  their  turn  to  waver.  At  this  moment 
Major  Scherrer,  whose  own  battalion  was  also  un- 
steady, seized  the  colours,  and  fi.xing  them  into 
the  ground,  cried  out :  "  Switzers,  do  you  know 
what  that  means?"  Thus  encouraged,  Hausler's 
men  held  their  ground,  and,  presently,  through 
the  personal  efforts  of  Egloff"  and  his  staff",  the 
fugitives  were  rallied,   and   the  line    restored. 


Meanwhile,  the  Lucerne  and  Unterwalden 
panies  had  pressed  too  far  in  the  direction 
Rooterberg,  allowing  the  Federal  skirmist 
penetrate  between  them  and  the  artille 
that  the  earthworks  were  denuded  of  all  co 
infantry.  Egloff^  at  once  ordered  up 
batteries,  and  under  the  fire  of  these,  con 
with  that  from  others  on  the  other  ban 
intrepid  Mazzola,  after  nearly  an  hour*: 
between  his  one  battery  and  five  or  six 
enemy's,  was  compelled  to  withdraw, 
abandon  Gislikon.  General  Salis,  too,  wti 
taken  up  his  position  in  the  battery,  hac 
severely  wounded  in  the  temple  by  a 
shot,  though  he  made  light  of  his  woun 
refused  to  leave  the  fight. 

Konig's  brigade,  meanwhile,  to  whic 
been  assigned  the  duty  of  clearing  tfai 
slopes  of  the  Rooterberg  and  sheltering  £ 
left  flank,  had  met  with  a  sudden  ran 
Again  and  again  they  had  to  fell  bank 
Ziegler  himself,  dismounting  and  leadh 
right  wing,  succeeded  in  pressing  the  cm 
far  up  the  hill  as  to  secure  Egloff  from  i 
attack,  and  set  part  of  his  own  main  li 
operate  against  Mazzola.  Konig,  with  tl 
wing,  attempted  to  force  the  position  of  II 
kappel,  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  but  cot 
succeed  in  dislodging  the  troops  from  S 
who  held  it.  Gmiir's  division,  meanwlul 
captured  Meyerskappel,  on  the  eastern  i 
the  ridge,  and  was  advancing  upon  Lucei 
the  road  between  the  hills  and  the  lake. 

But  the  retreat  from  Gislikon  had  dedd 
battle.  At  3  p.m.  General  Salis  gave  the 
to  retire  upon  Ebikon,  a  village  not  mon 
three  miles  from  Lucerne.  In  the  city  itse 
had  been  listening  all  day  long,  with  | 
anxiety,  to  the  thunder  of  the  cannon,  1 
news  of  the  fight  had  reached  them.  A 
arrived  an  orderly  from  the  General,  brin 
message  couched  in  the  form  usual  with  d( 
commanders,  to  the  effect  that  he  hac 
compelled  to  retire  temporarily  upon  E 
but  hoped  to  maintain  his  ground  there 
time.  He  added,  however,  that  the  1 
Gislikon  had  rendered  the  position  of  L 
very  precarious.  A  steamer  had  been  in 
ness  all  day,  and  on  the  receipt  of  this  nei 
Council-of-War,  with  Siegwart  and  Meye 
head,  went  on  board,  taking  the  military  tr 
and  all  documents,  papers,  etc.,  with  thei 
steamed  up  the  lake  to  Fliielen,  leaving 
to  General  Salis  to  arrange  for  an  am 
The    General   himself   arrived   about   8 
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from  his  wound,  aiid  after  giving  the  the  Federal  troops  were  allowed  to  enter 

kimite  instructions,  departed  to  Unterwalden.  ably,  and   the  Federal    flag  was   displayed,  no 

fan  old  solditrr,  he  doubtless  knew  that  further  warlike  measures  would  be  taken. 

meant    useless    bloodshed.      Colonel  Accordingly,   at    midday   on    the    24th,   the 

r,  his  Chief  of  the  Staff,  had  been  for  two  Federal  forces  marched  into  Lucerne  by  all  the 

liiiiaifiiog  a  stout  resistance  in  the  Valley  gates.     Twenty  days  had  finished  the  civil  war. 

iiuch,  west  of  the  city,  to  the  seventh  The  total  losses  were,  on  the  Federal  side,  60 
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(ffvi«M>n.   under  Colonel  Ochsenbcin — 

r  defeat  on  almost  the  same 

_  _:.^.     and  had  hastened  back  to 

hen  night  pat   an    end   to   further 

!      He  was  at  first  in  favvur 

!  y  ;  hut  vra^  soon  convinced 

of  the  situation,  and  agreed 

.tv    ^ith   Dvifour.      At   q  in   the 

hhc  24th  came  tlie  reply  that  it  was 

rccHintcrmand  the  advance,  but  that  it 


killed  and  386  wounded  ;  on  that  of  the  Son- 
derbund,  36  and  iiq.  Dufour  attributes  the 
smalhiess  of  these  figures  to  the  fact  that  the 
fighting  took  place  in  a  broken  and  ihicklv- 
woodcd  country-,  where  cover  was  plentiful. 
Something  wa.s.  no  doubt,  also  dtie  l<>  the 
inexperience  ot  the  gunners. 

Grtrat  care  was  taken  to  preveni   .»mn  <.  Ncci 
on  the  part  of  the  victors.     The  Bern  division, 
between  whom  and  Lucerne  bitter  feelings  had 
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existed  ever  since  1845,  was  not  allowed  to  take 
part  in  the  entry  into  the  city,  but  had  to 
remain,  by  Colonel  Ochsenbein's  orders,  in  the 
suburbs.  Dufour  ordered  a  joint  "  Church- 
parade  "to  be  held,  the  Catholic  troops  attend- 
ing Mass  in  the  chief  church  of  Lucerne,  while 
a  service  was  held  in  the  open-air  for  the  Pro- 
testants. Subsequently  he  wrote,  "  The  troops 
on  both  sides  showed  by  their  conduct  that 
every  Swiss  is  a  born  soldier." 

The  Confederation  had  had  a  narrow  escape. 
On  the  day  when  war  had  been  declared, 
M.  Guizot  had,  on  behalf  of  France,  proposed  to 
the  other  Great  Powers  that  a  joint  note  should 
be  sent  to  the  Swiss  Diet  calling  upon  them  to 
submit  the  questions  at  issue  to  foreign  arbi- 
tration. As  it  was  hardly  doubtful  that  the 
proposal  would  be  rejected,  this  meant  armed 
intervention,  with  the  certainty  of  an  ultimate 
partition  of  Switzerland.  The  Continental 
Powers  were  ready  enough,  but  Lord  Palmerston, 


then  English  Foreign  Secretary,  who  ha 
said,  '*  no  wish  to  see  Switzerland  made  a 
of,"  managed,  by  objections  and  suggest 
postpone  the  delivery  of  the  note  till  Nc 
30th.  By  that  time  the  Diet  was  able  I 
that  there  was  no  longer  any  Sonderbu 
the  course  of  the  following  year,  Prussia, . 
and  France  had  matters  enough  of  their 
attend  to  ;  and  the  Swiss  were  able  to 
unmolested  with  the  revision  of  their  C 
tion  into  the  form  under  which  the  coui 
prospered  ever  since.  Formerly  a  Confec 
of  States,  they  have  since  1848  been 
federated  State. 

The  conflict  left — except,  perhaps,  ai 
few  of  the  Sonderbund  leaders — no  ill 
behind.  Some  years  later  Dufour  could 
"  The  citizens  of  the  old  cantons  {t.e.  the 
Cantons)  nearly  all  have  pipes  with  my 
on  them,  and  call  me  *  Our  little  Dufour. 
long  and  useful  life  ended  in  1875. 
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HBOUT  ten  miles  from  the  Buffalo  river, 
which  forms   the    eastern    frontier  of 
Natal,  rises  conspicuous  a  tall,  rocky, 
precipitous  hill,  called  in  the  language 
of  the  natives  "  Insandhhvana,"  or  '*  The  place 
of  the  little  hand,"  from  a  fancied  resemblance 
in  its  form  to  an  outstretched  hand.     Near  this 
hill  was    fought,   on    the  22nd  January,   1879, 
one   of    the    most    desperate  actions  ever  en- 
gaged   in    under  the  British  flag.     Here,   over- 
whelmed by  numbers,  an  English  force  suffered 
a  complete  and  most  disastrous  defeat,  and  here, 
bravely  facing  inevitable  overthrow  and  death, 
English  soldiers  sternly  answered  to  the  call  of 
duty  and  fell    with    honour,  grimly  defiant  to 
the  last. 

Of  the  actual  details  of  the  battle  there  are 
no  complete  records.  The  men  who  could  have 
furnished  them  lie  under  the  shade  of  the  hill, 
and  the  veldt  grass  grows  green  over  their  silent 
and  glorious  bed.  But  sufficient  is  known,  as 
much  from  the  subsequent  testimony  of  their 
gallant  foes  as  from  the  words  of  the  few  sur- 
vivors of  the  fatal  field,  to  tell  us  how  deter- 
mined, though  unavailing,  was  the  courage,  how 
great  the  self-abnegation,  of  the  warriors  who 
then  maintained  the  honour  of  our  country. 

Let  us  tell  the  story  as  far  as  it  can  be  gathered, 
and  if  it  ends  with  no  shout  of  victory,  at  least 
we  can  impress  on  our  minds  that  the  heroic 
dead  left  a  memory  of  which  we  may  be  sadly 
proud,  and  that  they  were  not  found  wanting 
in  carrying  on  the  noblest  traditions  of  the 
English  people. 

The  Zulu  kingdom  was  a  military  power 
that,  under  a  line  of  despotic  and  warlike 
sovereigns,  had  long  been  a  standing  menace  to 
the  English  colony  of  Natal  and  to  the  Trans- 
vaal, the  Dutch  Republic,  which  in  1878  was 
annexed  by  England.  The  first  king  of  Zulu- 
land,  Chaka,  had  so  organised  his  realm  that  it 


was  always  ready  for  war  at  short  notice,  and 
his  system  was  maintained  by  his  successors 
— Dingaan,  Panda,  and  finally  Cetewayo,  who 
became  monarch  in  1872.  Every  able-bodied 
Zulu  was  enrolled  in  one  or  other  of  the  king's 
regiments,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  marry 
without  the  king's  permission.  The  permission 
to  marry  was  generally  given  as  a  mark  of  favour 
to  a  whole  regiment  at  once  for  long  or  good 
service,  particularly  if  it  had  "  bathed "  its 
assegais — or,  in  other  words,  had  covered  them 
with  blood  in  conflict.  The  discipline  of  the 
Zulu  army  was  the  sternest.  Implicit  obedience 
was  required,  and  every  fault  was  punished  with 
death.  Cowardice  was  unknown,  for  the  coward 
dare  not  meet  the  vengeance  and  wrath  of  his 
king.  The  saying  of  each  man  was,  "  I  am  the 
king's  ox" — meaning,  I  accept  life  or  death  as 
the  king  may  award,  and  my  only  business  is 
to  carry  out  his  orders  without  question.  The 
burden  of  one  of  their  war-songs  was,  "  If  I  go 
back  I  am  killed  ;  if  I  go  on  I  am  killed.  It  is 
better  to  go  on."  With  such  feelings,  added  to 
their  natural  fierceness  and  hardihood,  influencing 
a  peculiarly  powerful  and  athletic  race  of  men, 
it  may  be  conceived  how  formidable  was  the 
Zulu  array,  and  with  how  much  truth  it  came  to 
be  called  'i  a  very  perfect  man-slaying  machine." 
The  war-dress  worn  by  the  Zulu  soldiers  made 
them  striking  and  alarming-looking  figures.  On 
the  head  of  each  man  was  a  plume  of  feathers, 
or  sometimes  a  single  beautiful  feather,  taken 
from  the  bell  crane,  rising  a  good  two  feet  into 
the  air.  Round  his  waist  hung  a  kilt  of  white 
oxtails,  and  beneath  his  right  knee  and  shoulder 
were  small  circles  of  white  goat's  hair.  For  the 
rest,  he  was  naked  ;  unless  he  was  a  chief,  in 
which  case  he  wore  a  leopard's-skin  kaross,  or 
cloak,  as  an  emblem  of  authority.  In  his  left 
hand  he  carried  a  fighting  shield  made  of  ox- 
hide, of  which  the  colour  varied  according  to 
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the  regiment  to  which  he  belonged.  In  his 
right  hand  he  held  his  great  broad-bladed 
'*  bangwan/'  or  stabbing  assegai.  He  also  had 
three  lighter  and  smaller  assegais  for  throwirig 
as  javelins,  and  a  "  knobkerrie,"  or  dub,  made  of 
hard  '*  mnziinbete  *'  wood.  Many  of  them  had 
rifles,  but  very  few  were  good  shots,  and  their 
fire  only  became  formidable  when  they  had  a 
broad  mark,  like  a  body  of  men,  to  aim  at. 

The  Zulu  tactics  were  always  the  same.  They 
always  tried  to  attack  in  a  half-circlCj  throwing 
forward  both  flanks 
of  their  fighting 
force,  like  two 
horns,  which  strove 
to  encircle  and 
threaten  the  rear 
of  their  enemy, 
while  their  centre, 
\n  success! \'e  waves 
of  men,  charged  to 
their  front  with 
irresistible  deter- 
mination. 

It  has  been  said 
that  the  warlike 
Zulu  kingdom  had 
been  a  standing 
mennce  for  years  to 
the  European  colo- 
nies on  its  frontier. 
Except  tut  he  towns 
these  colonies  were 
only  occupied  by 
farmers,  whose  soli- 
tary homesteads 
were  scattered  over 
the  country  at  wide 
distances  from  each 
other^  each  Euro- 
pean ■  s  house  ha vi  ng 

near  it  a  small  '*  kraal,"  or  village,  where  lived  the 
peaceful  and  unwarlike  KafRrs  who  formed  the 
native  population.  In  days  not  long  gone  by, 
the  6rst  settlers  had  frequently  been  obliged  to 
fight  for  their  lives,  and  the  Dutch  names  of 
such  places  as  *'  Weenen  "  (weeping)  kept  alive 
the  memon,'  of  old  Zulu  incursions.  Many  were 
the  alarms  which  spread  through  the  cnuntry 
from  time  to  time  lest  these  incursions  should 
be  renewed,  and  many  were  the  frontier  farms 
which  had  been,  in  consequence,  deserted  by 
their  owners.  Causes  of  dispute  had  arisen, 
moreover,  with  Cetewayo,  and  the  savage  poten- 
tate had  showed  that  war  would    be  far  from 
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unwelcome  to  him.  The  English  Governor  al 
High  Ctimmissioner  in  South  Africa  in  1878  was 
Sir  Bartte  Frere,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  many 
able  politicians  and  administrators  who  have 
been  produced  by  our  Indian  Empire,  and  he 
did  all  in  his  power  to  induce  the  Zulu  king  to 
come  to  such  terms  as  might  secure  the  con- 
tinuance of  peace — to  no  purpose.  Finally,  an 
ultimatum  was  sent  to  Cetewayo,  and  he  was 
warned  that  if  it  was  not  complied  with  before 
the  11th  January,  1879,  operations  against  him 

w^ould    be  at   once 
commenced. 

It  had  long 
foreseen  in  Nj 
that  war  was  almost 
inevitable,  and  all 
the  available  troops 
had  been  massed 
along  the  frontier, 
under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant- 

General  Lord 
Chelmsford,  K,C.B. 
The  whole  re- 
sources of  the 
colony  had  been 
organised  and  pre- 
pared for  a  cam- 
paign .  There  were 
seven  regiments  of 
English  regular  in- 
fantry, a  naval 
brigade,  seventeen 
guns  and  a  rdcket 
battery  Royal  Ar- 
tillery', and  two  com- 
panies Ro\^al  Engi- 
neers. There  was 
no  regular  cavalry, 
but  there  were  two 
squadrons  of  mounted  infantr>^,  and  nearly  800 
colonial  volunteers  and  police,  besides  more  than 
300  native  Basuto  horse.  There  was  also  a  native 
contingent,  about  q,ooo  strong.  The  whole 
amounted  to  6,639  Imperial  and  colonial  troops, 
0,035  native  contingent,  with  802  conductors 
and  drivers  in  charge  of  nearly  700  waggons, 
forming  the  transport  train. 

The  pcricKl  allowed  to  Cetewayo  for  reply  to 
the  ultimatum  having  expired,  a  declaration  of 
war  was  made  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  who  then 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Chelmsford  the 
further  enforcement  of  all  demands. 

Lord  Chelmsford's  army,  as  detailed  above,  was 
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into  five  columns,  which  wtre  to  march 
IZuliiIand  at  different  points,  and  to  move 
lyo's  capital,  where  they  were 
.>Ic  to  cunteutnile  victoriously, 
present  purpose  we  need  only  consider 


It  was  under  the  immediate  command  of  Colonel 
Glyn,  C.B.,  and  was  formed  by  six  guns,  R,A., 

one  squadron  mounted  infantry,  the  1st  battalion 
24th  Kegimeut,  the  2nd  baitaiion  24th  Regi- 
ment, about  200  Natal  volunteers,  150  Natal 
police,  three  battalions  of  the  native  contingent, 
and  some  native  pioneers.  This  force  crossed 
the  Buffalo  river  on  the  nth  of  Januar}*,  and 
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land  :^rd  columns,  as  the  others  were  in  no 
in  the  operations  which  led  to  the 
"•'wana.     The  2nd  column,  under 
i,    R.E.,   was    almost    entirely 
and   was,  in   the  first  in- 
0  to  be  used  35  support  and 
I  between  the  1st  and  3rd  columns 
ojc.     The  .^rd  column 
t  important,  and  to  it 
hdmaliird  attadicd  buti^'lf  and  his  stafT 


encamped  on  the  further  side.  The  rainy  season 
vva5  not  yet  over,  and  not  only  was  there  some 
difficulty  and  e^en  danger  in  crossing  the  flooded 
river,  but  the  broken  country  in  front  of  the 
column  was  nearly  impassable  from  swamps  and 
heavy  ground,  so  that  much  road- making  had  to 
l>e  undertaken  to  enable  the  guns  and  transport 
10  pu^h  forward. 

uccessful  attack  was  made  on  the   12th 
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against  the  Isipezi  Hill,  but  the  stubborn  resist- 
ance that  was  then  made  by  the  induna,  or  chief, 
Sirayo  and  his  followers  showed  that  no  final 
success  was  to  be  hoped  for  except  at  the  cost 
of  hard  fighting.  Several  long  reconnaissances 
were  made  by  the  mounted  men  into  Zululand, 
and  shots  were  exchanged  with  detached  parties 
of  the  enemy,  but  there  was  nothing  to  show 
how  fearful  a  storm  was  gathering  in  the  horizon 
and  was  nearly  ready  to  burst. 

By  the  20th  of  January  all  the  first  difficulties 
had  been  overcome,  and  the  3rd  column  was 
encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  Insandhlwana  Hill. 
The  position  of  the  camp  was  thus  described  : — 
"  We  had  a  small  '  kopjie  *  (stony  hillock)  on  the 
right  of  our  road,  and  then  about  fifty  yards  to 
our  left  rises  abruptly  the  Insandhlwana  moun- 
tain, entirely  unapproachable  from  the  three 
sides  nearest  to  us,  but  on  the  further — viz., 
that  to  the  north — it  slopes  more  gradually  down, 
and  it  is  there  connected  with  the  large  range  of 
hills  on  our  left  by  another  broad  neck  of  land. 
We  just  crossed  over  the  bend,  then  turned 
sharp  to  the  left,  and  placed  our  camp  facing 
the  valley,  with  the  eastern  precipitous  side  of 
the  mountain  behind  us,  leaving  about  a  mile 
of  open  country  between  our  left  flank  and 
the  hills  on  our  left,  the  right  of  the  camp 
extending  across  the  neck  of  land  we  had  just 
come  over,  and  resting  on  the  base  of  the  kopjie 
before  mentioned." 

The  camp  was  a  martial  and  picturesque  sight 
in  the  glow  of  the  African  sunset.  Here  were 
the  tents  of  the  Queen's  Infantry,  the  men 
busy  cleaning  their  arms  and  cooking  their 
rations,  there  the  long  lines  of  picqueted  horses, 
there  the  gun-park,  there  the  swart  native  con- 
tingent, as  savage-looking  as  the  foe  that  they 
had  come  to  fight,  while  the  flag  of  England 
waved  over  the  marquee  of  the  general,  speak- 
ing pride  and  defiance  to  all  assailants.  There 
was  one  fatal  mistake,  however.  The  waggons, 
which  should  have  been  ranged  end  to  end  in 
front  of  or  round  the  camp,  in  the  fashion  called 
in  Africa  a  "  laager,"  forming  a  defensible  bar- 
ricade against  sudden  assault,  were  drawn  up 
uselessly  in  line  behind  the  camp,  and  many  a 
veteran  of  the  old  colonial  wars  saw  with  appre- 
hension that  old  lessons  were  neglected,  and 
that  undue  confidence  had  taken  the  place  of 
the  caution  taught  by  experience. 

It  was  known  that,  at  about  twelve  miles  from 
Insandhlwana,  there  was,  on  the  Inhlazatye 
range  of  hills,  the  stronghold  of  a  chief  called 
Matyana  ;  and  on  the  21st  two  separate  parties 


were  despatched  from  the  camp  at  an  early  hour 
to  reconnoitre  and,  if  possible,  attack  the  place. 
One  of  these  parties  consisted  entirely  of  mounted 
men — Natal  volunteers  and  police — under  Major 
Dartnell,  the  other  of  two  battalions  of  the  native 
contingent  under  Commandant  Lonsdale.  Major 
Dartnell,  the  head  of  the  police,  was  an  experi- 
enced soldier,  who  had  served  with  the  highest 
credit  in  the  English  army,  and  had  taken  part 
in  several  campaigns.  Commandant  Lonsdale 
was  also  an  old  soldier  of  proved  knowledge  and 
judgment.  Major  Dartnell's  force  encountered 
Matyana's  men  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and,  though  the  enemy  appeared  anxious  to 
fight,  it  was  not  considered  prudent  to  engage 
them  without  supports.  The  Zulus  occupied  a 
rugged  "  kloof,"  or  cleft  in  the  hills  ;  and  when- 
ever the  mounted  men  approached  they  sallied 
out  in  large  numbers.  Mr.  Mansel,  of  the  police, 
a  most  daring  officer,  was  sent  forward  with  a 
small  body  to  try  to  make  them  show  their  force, 
and  succeeded  in  this,  as  the  Zulus  advanced  to 
attack,  throwing  forward  their  two  "  horns  "  and 
trying  to  surround  Major  Dartnell.  The  volun- 
teers and  police  then  retired  before  superior 
numbers,  and  joined  Commandant  Lonsdale's 
men  about  three  miles  from  the  kloof. 

The  native  contingent  had  shown  on  several 
occasions  that  they  were  subject  to  panics,  and 
were  not  to  be  depended  upon  ;  so  Major 
Dartnell  decided  that  he  and  Lonsdale  would 
bivouac  for  the  night  where  they  were,  and  sent 
a  messenger  to  Lord  Chelmsford  asking  for  the 
assistance  of  some  regular  infantry  to  enable 
them  to  storm  Matyana's  position. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  Dartnell's  com- 
munication was  received,  and,  as  it  told  of  the 
enemy  being  in  far  greater  numbers  on  the 
Inhlazatye  hills  than  had  been  supposed,  the 
general  considered  that  an  overwhelming  strength 
should  be  brought  against  them,  and  that  an 
opportunity  was  presented  of  striking  a  paralys- 
ing blow  against  an  important  part  of  the  Zulu 
army.  He  therefore  ordered  the  2nd  battalion 
24th  Regiment,  the  mounted  infantry,  and  four 
guns  to  be  put  under  arms  at  once  in  readiness 
to  march,  and,  placing  himself  at  their  head,  he 
moved  with  the  first  faint  grey  of  morning  to 
join  Major  Dartnell.  As  this  detachment  would 
considerably  weaken  the  camp.  Lord  Chelmsford 
at  the  same  time  sent  orders  to  Colonel  Durnford 
— who,  with  a  portion  of  the  2nd  column,  was 
now  near  Rorke's  Drift — telling  him  to  move  at 
once  to  Insandhlwana  with  the  rocket  battery 
and  the  Basuto  horse. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel  Pulleine,  of  the  24th  Regi- 
ment, was  left  in  command  of  the  camp.     He 
had  with  him  six  companies  of  the  24th,  two 
guns  R.A.,  about  eighty  mounted  men,  includ- 
ing mounted    infantry,  police,   and   volunteers, 
and  four  companies  of  the   native  contingent. 
His  orders  were  to  draw  in  his  line  of  defence 
and  infantry  outposts,  but  to  keep  his  mounted 
vedettes  still  far  advanced. 

After  the  departure  of  Lord  Chelmsford  with 

the  detached  column,  nothing  unusual  occurred 

in  the  camp  till  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock, 

when  it   was  reported    from   a   picquet    about 

1,500  yards   to   the   north    that  a  body  of  the 

enemy  could    be  seen   approaching    from   the 

north-east,  and  the  appearance  of  various  other 

small  bodies  was  subsequently  noticed.     Then, 

in  the  camp,  there  was  all   the  bustle  of  quick 

preparation     for    battle.      Lieutenant  -  Colonel 

Pulleine  put  every  available  man  under  arms. 

The  draught   oxen,   which   had    been   grazing, 

were  driven  into  camp  and  tied  to  the  yokes  ; 

the  native  contingent  was  pushed  forward  on 

ad\-anced   duty   on   the  hills   to   the   left  ;    the 

guns  were  put   in  position  on  the  left  of  the 

camp  ;  the  mounted  men  stood  ready  by  their 

horses  ;  and  the  24th  were  formed  up,  awaiting 

the  duty  which  the  turn  of  events  might  bring. 

About  ten  o'clock  Colonel  Durnford  arrived  in 
camp,  and,  as  the  senior  officer,  became  by  right 
the  commander.  He  did  not,  however,  take  the 
dispositions  out  of  Colonel  Pulleine's  hands,  and 
the  two  officers  worked  cordially  together. 
Colonel  Durnford  had  served  for  more  than  six 
tears  in  South  Africa,  knew  the  natives  and 
their  customs  thoroughly,  and,  with  the  most 
undaunted  valour,  which  he  had  proved  in  war 
and  to  which  a  disabled  arm  bore  testimony,  he 
combined  a  chivalrous  and  sympathetic  heart 
towards  all  who  were  brought  in  contact  with 
him,  whether  Europeans  or  natives.  A  hand- 
some, soldier-like  man,  with  a  long,  fair  mous- 
tache, he  had  an  anxious  expression  of  face,  as 
of  one  who  is  born  to  misfortune. 

Repeated  and  more  or  less  conflicting  reports 
now  came  rapidly  from  the  outposts  on  the  left : 
"  The  enemy  are  in  force  behind  the  hills  ; " 
"The  enemy  is  in  three  columns,  one  moving 
to  the  left  rear,  and  one  towards  the  general  ;" 
"The  enemy  is  retiring  in  all  directions."  The 
estimates  of  the  enemy's  strength  were  most 
N'aried,  but  none  approximated  to  the  real 
numbers  that  were  threatening  the  doomed 
English  force,  artd  the  full  extent  of  the  danger 
was  not  realised. 


On  hearing  these  reports  Colonel  Durnford" 
sent  one  troop  of  his  Natal  Native  Horse  to  re- 
inforce his  baggage-guard,  which  had  not  yet 
joined  him,  and  two  troops,  under  Captains  G. 
Shepstone  and  Barton,  to  the  hills  on  the  left, 
while  he  himself  determined  to  go  out  to  the 
front  with  the  remaining  two  troops,  which  were 
to  be  followed  by  Major  Russell's  rocket  battery, 
escorted  by  a  company  of  the  native  contingent. 

It  is  here  worth  while  to  say  a  word  about  the 
Natal  Native  Horse,  than  which  no  corps  fought 
more  loyally,  bravely,  and  disinterestedly  during 
the  troubles  in  South  Africa.  They  were  prin- 
cipally recruited  in  Edendale,  a  Basuto  agricul- 
tural settlement  formed  byWesleyan  missionaries, 
who  had  recognised  that  Christianity  could  best 
be  taught  to  people  who  had  given  up  a  savage 
life,   and    had  been  trained    in  and   appreciated 
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the  arts  of  peace.  The  good  missionaries  had 
taught  the  wild  Basutos  to  build  houses,  to 
make  waggons,  and  to  cultivate  the  ground 
scientifically,  and,  in  conjunction  with  these 
benefits,  had  inculcated  the  Christian's  moral 
law  and  the  Christian's  sentiments.  The  settle- 
ment at  Edendale  flourished  exceedingly,  and 
the  Basutos  became  not  only  prosperous  citizens, 
but  God-fearing  men.  When  war  threatened, 
they  were  appealed  to  to  give  their  services  to 
the  Queen,  and  they  eagerly  responded.  As 
soldiers,  they  were  like  the  old  Covenanters. 
Every  morning  they  assembled  round  their 
head-man  for  prayer,  during  the  day  no  troops 
were  more  daring  and  trustworthy,  and  at 
night,  before  they  lay  down  to  rest,  they 
again  assembled  for  united  worship.  In  truth, 
they  were  soldiers  whom  any  general  would  be 
glad  to  command,  and  disciples  whom  any 
religious  body  would  be  proud  to  claim. 

Colonel  Durnford  had  asked  Colonel  Pulleine 
to  let  him  have  two  companies  of  the  24th,  but 
when  it  was  represented  that  they  could  ill  be 
spared,  the  request  was  not  pressed. 

As  has   been    said,  the   full   amount    of  the 
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impending,  danger  was  not  reaKsed,  and  there 
was  no  expectation  of  an  attack  on  that- day.  As 
a  precautionary  measure,  however,  a  company  of 
the  24th,  under  Lieutenant  Cavaye,  was  sent  out 
as  a  picquet  about  1,200  yards  north  of  the  camp, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  troops  were  dis- 
missed.from  parade,  but  to  remain  in  readiness 
to  fall  in  at  a  moment's  notice. 

The  two  troops  which  had  been  sent  oiit  under 
Shepstone  and  Barton  had  proceeded  about  five 
miles  from  the  camp,  when  they  met  a  large 
Zulu  force  on  the  march.  Captain  Shepstone  at 
once  ordered  a  retreat,  and  himself  rode  in  with 
the  warning  that  an  attack  was  probably  immi- 
nent, but  the  appearance  of  masses  of  the  enemy 
surging  over  the  hills  had  already  given  the 
alarm.  Meantime,  Colonel  Durnford  had,  with 
two  troops,  moved  to  the  front  at  a  canter, 
followed  by  the  rocket  batterj'  at  a  slower  pace. 
After  he  had  proceeded  some  miles,  his  advanced 
files  reported  an  immense  "  impi "  behind  the 
hills,  and  almost  immediately  the  Zulus  appeared 
in  force  on  his  front  and  left  in  loose  order,  ten 
or  twelve  deep,  with  heav^'  masses  in  support. 
They  opened  fire  and  advanced  with  the  startling 
rapidity  which  marked  all  their  movements. 
Colonel  Durnford  retired  a  little  way  behind  the 
shelter  of  a  "  donga,"  a  ravine-like  CBack  in  the 
plain.  There  he  extended  his  men  and  com- 
menced a  steady  fire,  but  the  numbers  against 
him  were  so  dverwhelming  that  he  had  to  con- 
tinue his  retreat,-  only  to  find  that  the  enemy 
had  been  beforehand,  and  had  annihilated  the 
rocket  battery,  slaying  its  commander,  Major 
Russell,  with  all  his  gunners.  Deserted  by  the . 
escort  of  the  native  contingent,  the  battery  had 
fought  with  unflinching  courage,  but  had  been 
overwhelmed  by  the  fierce  charge.  Durnford, 
sorely  pressed,  disputed  ever\'  inch  of  ground 
until  he  reached  another  donga,  where  he  found 
himself  in  line  with  the  camp  troops,  and  was 
reinforced  by  thirty  or  forty  Natal  Volunteers, 
under  Captain  Bradstreet.  Here  his  last  desperate 
stand  w^as  made. 

Two  companies  of  the  24th,  under  Captains 
Mostyn  and  Younghusband,  had  been  pushed 
forward  to-  the  support  of  Cavaye's  picquet,  but 
they  were  too  weak  for  the  gigantic  task,  and  all 
were  driven  in  upon  the  main  body. 

The  situation  was  now  this :  The  usual  Zulu 
attack  in  half-circle  was  being  made  on  the 
camp,  while  a  whole  Zulu  regiment,  the  Undi, 
was  pushing  round  the  English  left  to  gain  pos- 
session of  the  "waggon  road  and  line  of  retreat 
upon  Rorke's  Drift. 


The  two  guns  and  the  whole  of  the  24th  were 
in"  line,  the  native  contingent  was  on  the  right 
of  the  24th,  and  then  came  Dumford's  shattered 
and  weary  band.  All  were  doing  their  duty 
manfully  and  well.  The  guns  were  in  action, 
served  coolly  and  steadily  as  on  a.  home  parade. 
The  24th,  one  of  the  smartest  battalions  in  the 
service,  was  dealing  withering  volleys,  and 
Basutos  and  Volunteers  fought  stubbornly  for 
the  homesteads  of  Natal.  The  enemy  fell  in  hun- 
dreds, but  kept  on  advancing  with  undiminished 
resolution.  Rank  after  rank  of  the  foremost 
were  swept  away,  but  still  others  pressed  for- 
ward. The  air  was  rent  with  the  roar  of  battle. 
The  guns,  which  had  been  firing  shell,  now  at 
such  close  quarters  were  pouring  in  case,  and 
each  shot  of  the  infantry  told  on  the  dense 
masses.  Even  Zulu  courage  .could  npt  maintain 
an  advance  against  the  deadly  hail,  and.Cete- 
wayo's  chosen  warriors  wavered  and  lay  down, 
seeking  shelter  afid  covering  the  valley  in 
detached  groups  to  the  depth  of  three-qiiarters 
of  a  mile.  It  almost  seemed  for  a  space  as  if 
English  tenacity  was  once  again,  as  in  the  past, 
to  be  rewarded  with  victory.       -  ' 

But  the  dire  crisis  of  the  day  was  at  hand. 
The  widespread  horns  of  the  Zulu  army  had 
worked  their  way  round  the  flanks,  and  were 
even  now  showing  themselves  in  rear  of  the 
English  position.  The  native  contingent  had 
always  been  a  broken  reed  upon  which  to  lean, 
and  it  now  broke  and  fled  in  the  utmost  dis- 
order, thus  laying  open^the  right  and  rear  of  the 
24th.  The  ammunition  began  to  fail,  and  the 
Zulu  opportunity  had  come.  Nor  were  their 
chiefs  slow  to  note  and  profit  by  it.'  Hitherto 
the  attack  had  been  made  in  the  silence  of 
perfect  discipline.  Now,  as  the  iron-hearted 
warriors  recovered  from  their  momentary  check 
they  raised  the  ominous  Zulu  war-shout,  and 
dashed  forward  in  a  last  irresistible  charge. 
They  poured  through  the  fatal  gap  in  the  line 
of  defence,  and  in  a  moment  the  English  soldiers 
were  lost  in  the  midst  of  the  seething  savage 
crowd. 

So  sudden  was  the  catastrophe,  so  rapid  the 
charge,  that  but  few  of  the  English  soldiers 
had  time  to  fix  their  bayonets  and  prepare  for 
the  hand-to-hand  struggle.  Many  a  brave 
heart  among  the  defenders  was  cold  in  death 
long  ere  this,  and  sadly  reduced  were  the 
numbers  that  strove  desperately  against  the 
nervous  Zulu  arms  and  the  assegais  thirsting  for 
blood.  The  savage  warriors  closed  upon  the 
doomed  men  with  a  shout  of  "  Bulala  umlongol " 
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Jwhttc  man?    Then  followed  a  scene 

■cimfiwoo.     Horse   and   foot,  English 

pla,  fricAd  and  fue,  in  one  writhiuj^slaugh- 

im;  *     *     *  h  the  camp 

111  the  road  of 


to  save  tlie  guns,  and  the  mounted  fnen  who 
were  yet  uh wounded  forced  their  way,  weapons 
ill  hand,  through  the  press.  But  the  right  of 
the  enemy  already"  occupied  the  waggon  road 
and   barred   the  outlet.      There  was   no   safely 


'-/ 


But  <^f  the  24th,  few,  if  any.  left 

had  fought  so  well.    The 

.  -.   ;»y  companies,  surrounded 

.    \Vhcu   the   battle-field  was 

of  officers  and  men  were 

t  their  hist  parade.     No 

leii,  and   all    had   died   as  they 

ildcr  to  lihouldcr.     When  all  was 

had  Umberc^^  u,.  and  striven 


*'  TUKY  RArsrn  thr  ominocs  zutu 

WAK'SHOUr,  AND  DASHED  FOKWAflu" 
(/.  152)- 

except  in  seeking  an(»ther  passage  to  the  Buffalo 
River,  and  the  ground  to  be  traversed  was  rugged, 
boulder«strewn  and  broken.  None  but  mounted 
men  had  escaped  from  the  precincts  of  the  camp, 
and  the  ground  was  such  that  an  active  Zulu 
could  cover  it  even  faster  than  a  horse.  The  guns 
were  soon  hopelessly  impeded,  and  the  drivers 
were  a&segaJed  in  their  saddles.  The  long  ravine, 
which  has  since  been  called  the  **  fugitives' 
path,"  was  a  scene  of  continuous  slaughter,  and 
even  when  the  Buffalo  was  reaches!,  it  ran 
swift,  deep  and  fordle&s,  ju\  nHernation  of  boiling 
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current  and  sharp  rocks.  Not  half  even  of  those 
who  arrived  on  its  bank  succeeded  in  crossing. 
Many  were  drowned,  many  assegaied,  some  were 
shot,  and  the  unrelenting  pursuit  continued 
even  into  Natal.  The  only  troops  which  had 
maintained  a  semblance  of  cohesion  were  some 
of  the  Natal  Native  Horse.  These  gallant  Basutos 
assisted  many  in  the  flight,  which  they  covered 
as  well  as  they  could  under  Captain  Barton,  who 
rendered  essential  service  by  checking  the 
pursuit  op  the  Natal  bank  of  the  Buffalo. 

Such  a  day  as  that  of  Insandhlwana  could  not 
pass  witTiout  the  performance  of  many  deeds  of 
gallantry  and  devotion,  but  the  actors  and  spec- 
tators in  too  many  cases  were  left  among  the 
slain,  and  their  voices  are  dumb.  We  know  of 
the  heroic  death  of  Captain  George  Shepstone, 
who,  having  disengaged  his  men,  and  finding  that 
Colonel  Durnford  was  still  among  the  foe,  said, 
"I  must  go  and  see  where  my  chief  is,"  and 
turned  his  horse  again  into  the  mciee^  there  to 
lay  his  body  with  that  of  his  friend  and  leader. 
Private  Wassail,  of  the  mounted  infantry,  gained 
the  Victoria  Cross  by  plunging  a  second  time 
into  the  torrent  of  the  Buffalo,  under  a  heavy 
fire,  to  save  a  wounded  comrade,  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  lost.  Captains  Melville  and 
Coghill,  of  the  24th,  who  were  both  mounted, 
saved  the  Queen's  colour  of  their  regiment 
after  they  had  fought  to  the  last  in  its  ranks. 
They  made,  their  way  to  the  river,  and  Coghill 
managed  to  get  to  the  further  side.  Melville 
lost  his  horse,  and  was  left  struggling  in  the 
swift  current.  With  sublime  chivalry  Coghill 
rode  back  to  his  assistance,  when  his  horse  also 
was  shot.  Both  these  brave  officers  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  Natal  shore,  but,  exhausted  and 
wounded,  they  could  do  no  more,  and  were 
overtaken  and  killed,  fighting  till  the  fatal 
"  bangwan  "  did  its  work. 

In  this  terrible  disaster  there  perished  twenty- 
six  imj)erial  officers  and  600  non -commissioned 
officers  and  men,  while  the  loss  of  tlie  colonial 
forces  was  not  less  severe,  twenty-four  officers 
being  among  the  slain.  All  the  waggons  and 
oxen,  two  gun.■^,  1,200  rifles,  and  an  immense 
quantity  <>f  aninuinition  and  commissariat  sup- 
plies, were  also  lo>t. 

C^f  all  the  regiments  in  the  Oueen'.^  army,  the 
24th  has  perhaps  paid  as  high  a  jirice  as  any  for 
the  glorious  legends  inscribed  on  its  colours. 
Insandhlwana  was  the  second  battle-field  in 
which  a  battalion  had  been  practically  annihilated. 
About  thirty  years  before,  at  Chill ian wallah, 
thirteen  officers  and  the  greater  part  of  the  non- 


commissioned officers  and  men  had  laid  downl 
lives  for  the  honour  of  England.  Then  the  el 
of  victory  had  been  raised  over  the  dead, 
evening  of  the  second  fatal  day  in  the  regiin< 
history  closed  in  gloom  and  unrelieved  sorro 
We  must  return  to  Lord  Chelmsford  and 
column  which  he  had  led  forth  in  the  mor 
to  the  support  of  Major  Dartnell.  Betweei 
and  seven  in  the  morning  the  general  had  jo 
the  force,  which  had  bivouacked  out  du 
the  night,  and  operations  against  what  was  1 
supposed  to  be  the  main  portion  of  the  i 
army  were  at  once  commenced.  The  mou 
infantry  were  despatched  to  the  left  fron 
press  the  enemy  seen  in  the  distance,  while 
general  with  the  main  body  and  the  guns, 
tected  on  the  right  by  the  police  and  volunt 
moved  up  the  valley  against  the  position  w 
had  checked  Dartnell  on  the  previous 
That  "kloof"  was  now  found  deserted,  b 
strong  force  was  seen  to  be  established  oh 
mountain  spurs.  It  was  engaged  and  dr 
back  with  heavy  loss.  Everywhere  the  Eq 
troops  gained  ground  ;  everywhere  the  2 
retired  before  them.  But  it  is  more  thai  J 
bable  that  the  retirement  was  a  piece  of  eldn 
strategy,  intended  to  draw  the  general  fitf 
and  farther  away  from  his  camp  and  thus  re( 
the  force  available  for  its  defence.  Whether  \ 
was  the  case  or  not,  the  result  was  the  same, 
at  midday  the  general  found  himself  twdx-e  r 
from  Insandhlwana,  looking  for  Vi  spot  on  w 
to  form  a  second  camp.  Several  messengers 
been  despatched  to  him  b}'  Colonel  Pulli 
telling  of  the  threatened  attack,  but  by 
mischance  none  of  them  reached  him.  Bet^ 
twelve  and  one  reports  were  brought  ir 
scouts  that  firing  had  been  heard  at  Insai 
wana,  but  when,  from  the  top  of  a  hill,  ca 
examination  had  been  made  with  a  pow 
telescope,  nothing  unusual  could  be  dete 
and,  consequently,  no  uneasiness  was  felt, 
presence  of  large  bodies  of  Zulus  on  the  ; 
which  had  been  traversed  in  the  morning 
now  announced,  and  Lord  Chelmsford  rest 
to  retrace  his  steps  with  the  mounted  mer 
the  native  contingent,  leaving  the  artiller} 
the  second  battalion  of  the  24th  in  biv« 
At  tour  p.m.,  when  he  was  within  six  mil 
the  camp,  a  solitary  horseman  met  him,  re 
in  his  saddle  and  riding  at  a  foot's  pace.  Il 
Commandant  Lonsdale,  who,  having  been  t 
ill  with  fever  in  the  morning,  had  sought  mc 
aid.  He  brought  the  ghastly  news,  **  The  < 
is  in  possession  of  the  enemy."     It  appeared 
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iding  in  the  half-lethargy  of  sickness,  he 
ering  the  camp,  he  was  startled  by  a  shot 
him.  He  looked  up  and  saw,  sitting  in 
►und  the  tents,  groups  of  red-coats.  He 
iw  a  gigantic  Zulu  stalking  out  of  a 
th  a  blood-smeared  assegai  in  his  hand. 
I  more  carefully,  he  saw  that  the  wearers 
ed  coats  were  black  men,  and  black  men 
rhe  real  state  of  the  case  flashed  upon  his 
nd  he  turned  and  galloped  off  under  a 
d  fire.  Providentially  he  was  not  hit, 
>  able  to  meet  the  general  and  prevent 
m  riding  with  his  staff  into  the  trap  of 
ion. 

3  were  at  once  sent  to  the  guns  and  the 
join  the  general,  but  it  was  six  o'clock 
hey  came.  The  force  then  collected  was 
;  case  for  much  exertion.  They  had 
nearly  thirty  miles  under  an  African 
li  only  the  slight  supply  of  food  which 
n  carried  in  his  haversack.  They  knew 
early  equal  force  of  their  comrades  had 
itroyed,  and  that  a  victorious  army  was 
;  them  and  support.  English  soldiers 
te  heart,  however,  in  the  hardest  straits, 
rd  Chelmsford's  men  did  not  fail  to 
gallantly  to  the  call  which  he  made  for 
I  effort.  The  march  was  resumed,  and 
fall  they  were  again  beneath  the  "  little 
There  was  no  sign  of  life  or  movement, 
enemy  might  be  lying  hidden  ready  to 
rth.     Two  or  three  rounds  of  shell  were 


fired,  but  they  only  awoke  the  slumbering  echoes. 
Then  two  companies  of  the  24th,  under  Major 
Black,  ascended  to  the  neck  of  ground  south  of 
the  great  hill.  The  enemy  had  gone,  bearing 
with  them  their  bloodstained  plunder. 

The  night  had  fallen,  and  the  silence  of  death 
was  around.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
bivouac  on  the  spot.  No  one  who  shared  that 
bivouac  will  ever  forget  its  horrors.  The  air 
was  heavy  with  the  scent  of  blood,  and  mangled 
corpses  of  English  soldiers  and  Zulu  warriors 
lay  thickly  around.  It  was  well  that  the 
shades  of  night  hid  the  blood-curdling  details. 
The  infantry  lay  down  grasping  their  rifles,  and 
the  mounted  men  held  the  reins  of  their  horses 
during  the  long,  anxious  night.  Shots  were 
fired  and  alarms  spread  at  intervals,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  enemy  wished  to  make 
any  real  attack.  If  they  had,  though  each  man 
was  prepared  to  die  in  his  place,  the  attempt 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  successful. 

With  the  earliest  light  of  morning  the  retreat 
to  Rorke's  Drift  was  continued  unmolested. 
Bodies  of  the  enemy  were  seen  on  the  hills 
overhanging  the  road,  but  no  collisions  with 
them  took  place.  When  the  Buffalo  River  was 
reached  a  first  gleam  of  encouragement  and  hope 
for  the  future  came  from  the  British. flag,  still 
waving  over  the  feeble  fortifications  which 
Lieutenants  Chard  and  Bromhead  had  so  re- 
solutely made  good  against  the  long  assault  by 
a  numerous  and  determined  foe. 
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IVE  me  iron  in  the  men,  and  I  shall 
not  mind  much  about  the  iron  in 
the  ships,"  said  the  American  ad- 
miral Farragut,  when  some  of  his 
officers  were  discussing  the  changes  that  would 
be  introduced  into  naval  warfare  by  the  new 
ironclad  navies.  And  Farragut  was  right  in 
holding  that,  whatever  the  ships  might  be  made 
of,  the  most  important  thing  was  to  have 
enough  "iron  in  the  men"  who  worked  and 
fought  them.  We  are  sometimes  too  apt  to 
think  that  the  power  of  rival  fleets  can  be  esti- 
mated by  setting  off  their  weight  of  guns  and 
thickness  of  armour  in  two  parallel  columns, 
and  striking  a  balance,  as  if  it  were  an  account 
in  a  ledger.  But  all  naval  history  goes  to  prove 
that,  within  certain  wide  limits,  the  power  of 
navies  depends  chiefly  upon  an  element  that  can 
only  be  tested  by  the  stress  of  storm  and  battle 
— namely,  the  courage,  the  nerve,  and  the 
*'  grit  "  of  their  officers  and  men. 

No  more  striking  proof  of  this  was  ever  given 
than  that  which  is  aflbrded  by  the  sea-fight  of 
Lissa,  the  only  battle  between  ironclads  that 
has  yet  taken  place  in  European  waters.  In 
ships,  in  guns,  in  armour  the  Italian  fleet  was 
superior  to  the  Austrian.  On  paper  there  could 
be  no  doubt  on  which  side  lay  the  power  that 
would  secure,  in  event"  of  war,  the  command  oi 
the  Adriatic.  .  The  war  came,  and  its  grim 
reality  showed  how  fallacious  was  the  comparison 
made  beforehand.  The  object  of  the  Italians  in 
1866  was  to  drive  the  Austrians  out  of  Venetia, 
by  attacking  them  there  while  they  were 
occupied  elsewhere  by  the  struggle  with  Prussia. 
The  Italian  plan  of  campaign  was  to  march 
against  the  Austrians  in  northern  Italy,  and, 
after  defeating  their  land  army,  besiege  Venice 
by  sea  and  land.  The  fleet  was  to  crush  the 
Austrians  at  sea,  in  the  early  days  of  the  war, 
so  to  be  ready  to  co-operate  in  the  operations 
against  Venice.     It  all  worked  out  beautifully 


on  paper.  But  the  plan  was  never  reduced  to 
practice.  War  was  declared  on  June  20th,  and 
four  days  later  the  Italian  field  army  was  defeated 
by  the  Austrians  at  Custozza. 

Nearly  a  month  before  war  was  declared, 
Count  Persano  had  been  placed  in  command 
of  the  Italian  fleet,  and  ordered  to  prepare  it 
for  active  operations  in  the  Adriatic,  making 
Ancona  his  headquarters.  On  June  20th,  the 
day  of  the  declaration  of  war,  eight  ships 
(including  two  ironclads)  were  at  Ancona. 
Persano  with  the  main  body  of  the  fleet,  con- 
sisting of  ten  wooden  ships  and  nine  ironclads, 
was  still  at  the  naval  arsenal  of  Taranto. 
Admiral  Tegethoflf,  the  Austrian  commander, 
was  getting  his  fleet  ready  for  sea  at  Fasana 
and  Pola,  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic.  He  had 
taken  command  on  the  9th  of  May,  and  ever 
since  had  been  hard  at  work  fitting  out  his  ships 
and  training  his  crews.  The  only  effective 
portion  of  the  fleet  was  a  squadron  of  seven 
ironclads,  broadside  ships,  with  thin  armour, 
and  no  guns  of  really  heavy  calibre.  At  first, 
the  Austrian  Admiralty  suggested  that  the  fleet 
should  consist  only  of  these  ironclads  and  a  few 
light  steamers  to  act  as  scouts  and  despatch- 
vessels.  But  there  were  lying  in  the  dockyard 
at  Pola  and  in  the  port  of  Trieste  an  old  wooden 
screw  line  of  battle-ship,  the  Katser^  and  six 
wooden  frigates.  Tegethoff"  asked  for  these  to 
be  added  to  his  command.  "Give  me  every 
ship  you  have,"  he  said  :  "  you  may  depend  on 
it  I  will  find  good  use  for  them."  He  was 
given  a  free  hand,  and  he  organised  his  fleet 
in  three  divisions.  The  first  was  composed  of 
seven  ironclads.  The  second,  under  his  friend 
Commodore  Petz,  consisted  of  the  seven  wooden 
ships.  The  third  was  made  up  of  gunboats, 
paddle-steamers,  and  other  light  craft.  The 
crews  were  rapidly  recruited  among  the  fishing 
population  of  the  Dalmatian  coast,  and  the 
sailors  of  Trieste  and  Pola.     So  new  were  many 
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cm  board    a  man-of-war  that 

nut  e\'en  uniformed   when   the  fleet 

!l  wore  at   Lissa  the  clothes 

i^led.      But    they  were  brave 

sen  to  begin  with,  and  TegethofF 

them   Nomc   weeks    of    training    in 

crews  were   busy  from  morning  to 


one  of  his  steamers  out  with  orders  to  recon- 
noitre the  Italian  coast  from  Ancona  southwards 
as  far  as  Bari.  On  June  23rd  she  relumed  to 
the  Admiral's  headquarters  at  Fasana,  and 
reported  that  there  were  only  a  few  ships  at 
Ancona,  and  no  sign  yet  of  the  enemy's  main 
fleet  coming  up  the  coast.      TegethoG",  on  this, 
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practice,  the  captains  of  the  guns 
lav  a  whole  broadside  so  as  to 
an  a  single  mark  ;  and  there  was  also 
in  manccuvring  under  steam,  in  which 
H*a5  laid  on  the  importance  of  rapid 
tny's  rnm«i,   and 
y  ajjiinst  them. 
that  even  the  newly -enlisted 
"-'.---  in  themselves  and  in  the 
who  tjointnanclud  them. 
as  UMir  ¥r^  declared,  Tegethofl'  sent 


resolved  to  ste  if  11  was  possible  to  make  a  rapid 
attack  on  Ancona,  and  on  the  26th  he  put  to 
sea  with  thirteen  ships,  including  six  of  his  iron- 
clads. He  arrived  off  Ancona  next  day,  and 
saw  for  himself  that  in  the  meantime  Persiino 
had  collected  his  entire  force  in  the  hat' 
But  the  Italians  showed  no  signs  of  C'  1  ,, 
out  to  meet  him,  and  he  had  no  intention  of 
fighting  both  their  forts  and  their  ironclads 
at  erne  and  the  »amc  lime.  So  he  steamed 
back  to  Fosana. 
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Persano's  orders  were  "  to  clear  the  Adriatiq  of 
the  enemy's  fleet  by  destroying  it  or  blockading 
it  in  its  harbours."  But  though  he  had  on 
his  side  superior  numbers,  heavier  guns,*  and 
thicker  armour,  he  seemed  very  reluctant  to 
begin.  The  fact  is,  he  had  not  much  confidence 
either  in  his  own  powers  or  in  his  officers  and 
men.  He  remained  at  Ancona  till  July  8th, 
and  only  put  out  to  sea  on  that  day  because  he 
had  received  a  telegram  from  the  Government 
bidding  him  to  look  for  the  Austrian  fleet,  and 
blockade  it  if  it  was  still  at  Pola.  But  even 
then  all  he  did  was  to  steam  across  to  the 
Dalmatian  coast  and  come  back  to  Ancona  on 
the  13th,  after  practising  some  fleet  manoeuvres. 
The  appearance  of  his  fleet  off  the  island   of 

Grossa  was  tele- 
graphed to  Te- 
gethoff,  who, 
however,  refused 
to  sail  from 
Fasana  till  he 
knew  clearly 
what  were  the 
plans  and  desti- 
nation of  the 
enemy. 

Two  days  after 
the  Italian  fleet 
returned  to  An- 
cona its  admiral 
received  a  per- 
emptory message  from  his  Government  informing 
him  that,  after  the  great  hopes  that  had  been 
built  upon  the  fleet,  everyone  was  disappointed 
with  his  inactivity,  and  that  if  he  did  not  do 
something  at  once  he  would  be  removed  from 
the  command.  It  was  suggested  that  he  should 
attempt  to  capture  by  a.  coup-de-matn  the  fortified 
island  of  Lissa  on  the  Dalmatian  coast,  and 
several  battalions  were  placed  at  his  disposal  to 
act  as  a  landing  party  in  case  he  decided  to 
adopt  this  plan. 

Persano  was  thus  driven  to  venture  upon  what 
has  always  been  recognised  as  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  of  naval  operations.  He  was  to 
escort  a  fleet  of  transports  across  the  Adriatic, 

*  The  heavier  armament  of  most  of  the  Austrian  ships 
consisted  of  smooth-bore  48-pounders.  New  rifled  guns 
of  larger  calibre  were  being  made  for  the  Austrian  fleet 
by  Krupp  at  Essen,  but  when  war  became  probable  the 
Prussian  Government  stopped  the  delivery  of  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  one  of  the  Italian  ships  carried  300- 
pounder  Armstrong  guns,  mounted  in  a  turret,  and 
some  of  the  other  ironclads  had  150-pounders  in  their 
armament. 


and  co-operate  with  the  troops  embarked  i 
in  an  attack  upon  a  maritime  fortress,  hv 
the  time  a  hostile  fleet  watching  for  the 
tunity  to  fall  upon  him,  while  he  was  e 
in  the  siege.  True,  the  Austrian  fle 
supposed  to  be  inferior  to  that  which  h 
manded  ;  but,  if  this  was  so,  the  sound  cot 
him  was  to  blockade  it  in  its  harbours  o 
it  if  it  tried  to  come  out.  The  enem) 
ought  to  have  been  dealt  with  before  ai 
else  was  attempted.  If  he  was  not  strong  • 
to  do  this,  he  could  not  hope  to  reduc 
and  keep  Tegethoff  at  bay  at  the  sann 
But  the  fact  is,  he  was  not  acting  on  an) 
principle  of  naval  war.  He  was  merely 
to  "do  something"  to  satisfy  public  0| 
and  there  was  just  the  chance  that  he 
reduce  Lissa  before  the  Austrians  arri 
that  Tegethoff  might  shrink  from  at 
him  ;  or,  if  there  was  a  battle,  he  mij 
hope  that  numbers  and  weight  of  metal 
give  Italy  the  victory  over  Austria. 

Lissa  is  an  island  about  thirty  miles  fr 
Dalmatian  coast,  and  one  hundred  and 
from  Ancona.  As  the  nearest  of  the  Ori 
Islands  to  Italy,  it  has  always  been  a  navifi 
of  some  importance  when  a  war  has  I 
progress  in  the  Adriatic  ;  and  in  our  last  w 
France  its  waters  were  the  scene  of  a  fc 
frigate  action  in  which  our  sailors  deft 
much  superior  French  force.  In  1866  th 
harbour  of  Lissa,  that  of  San  Giorgio,  a 
neighbouring  inlet  of  Porto  Carober  we 
tected  by  strong  batteries.  There  we 
batteries  on  the  high  rocks  at  Porto  Com 
at  Manego.  The  signal  station  on  Mont< 
the  highest  point  in  the  island  (about  i,< 
above  the  sea),  commanded  in  clear  wej 
view  of  both  sides  of  the  Adriatic,  and  th< 
was  connected  by  a  submarine  cable  w 
neighbouring  island  of  Lesina  and  the  Dal 
coast.  The  garrison  of  Lissa  consisted  0 
men,  with  eighty-eight  guns,  comman< 
Colonel  Urs  de  Margina. 

On  July  17th  Persano  steamed  rou 
island,  reconnoitred  its  defences,  and  deci 
his  plans  for  the  attack.  Next  day  / 
Vacca,  with  three  of  the  Italian  ironda 
one  wooden  ship,  attacked  the  batteries  o 
Comisa.  The  main  body  of  the  "fleet  d< 
upon  the  harbour  batteries  of  San  Gioi 
order  to  keep  the  garrison  there  as 
occupied  as  possible  while  Admiral  Albin 
another  squadron,  brought  six  large 
steamers  crowded  with  troops  into  the 
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Manego  in  order  to  effect  a  binduig  there, 
irto  G>inisa.  Vacca  found  he  could  not 
r  his  guns  saflBciently  to  do  any  serious 
e  to  the  high  baneries.  and  he  was  driven 
their  shells.  At  Porto  Manego,  a  hea\y 
I  the  beach  and  the  fire  of  the  Agstrians 
le  shore  made  the  landing  impossible.  At 
iorgio,  Persano  silenced  the  lovr-lying 
es  at  the  harbour  mouth,  blowing  up  two 
XT  magazines,  but  the  inner  batteries 
ted  his  ships  from  entering  the  port. 
;  the  day  one  of  his  steamers  had  gone 
he  neighbouring  island  of  Lesina  and  cut 
i^graph  cable  there.  While  the  Italians 
a  possession  of  the  telegraph  station  at 
,  a  message  from  Tegethoff  came  through. 

addressed  to  Colonel  de  Margina.  and 
m  to  hold  out  to  the  last,  promising  that 
et  would  come  to  rescue  him.  Persano 
o  persuade  himself  that  this  message  was 
ed  to  fall  into  his  hands,  and  was  a  piece 
e  "  bluff"  on  the  part  of  his  opponent. 
the  following  day  he  renewed  the  attack 
a,  but  again  failed  to  force  his  way  into 
irbour,  while  an  attempt  to  land  troops 
to  Carober  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss, 
is  same  day,  July  iqth,  Tegethoff  put  to 
th  ever\*  ship  he  could  muster.  His  last 
to    his  captains  was  to  close  with  the 

before  Lissa,  and  once  the  battle  began, 
im  e^'e^ything  painted  grey."  This  was 
lour  of  the  Italian  ships.  He  gave  his 
luUs  a  coat  of  black  paint  before  they 
,  in  order  to  make  it  easier  to  distinguish 

from  foes  in  the  coming  mclec. 
the  evening  of  the  19th  Persano  was 
ded  what  to  do  next  day.  He  had  been 
lys  in  action,  and  though  his  ships  had 
d  only  slight  injuries,  his  supply  both  of 
id  ammunition  was  running  short.  Yet  if 
It  back  to  Ancona  without  having  obtained 
led  success  he  would  be  deprived  of  his 
ind.  So  he  at  last  resolved  to  capture 
by  a  combined  attack  by  land  and   sea. 

next   day   he  signalled   to   his  colleague 

to  prepare  for  the  landing.  It  was  a  fine 
ig,  with  a  good  deal  of  white  haze  on  the 
utting  off  the  distant  view.  Albini  was 
%  the  soldiers  into  the  boats,  and  two  of 
jjates  were  standing  in  towards  the  creek 
ober  to  clear  the  way  for  the  landing.  A 
al  ship  had  joined  the  fleet  and  was  taking 
ninded  on  board.  The  ironclads  had 
Uedt  and  were  getting  up  anchor  for  the 
.  on  Son  Giorgio.   It  was  eight  o'clock :  the 


attack  was  to  begin  a:  nine  :  but  suddenly  out 
of  the  haze  to  the  north-westward  appeared  the 
frigate  Espl.rat.rc,  which  had  been  scouting  in 
the  otfing.  She  was  steaming  her  fastest,  and  as 
she  came  nearer,  Persano  was  able  to  read  the 
signal  she  was  flying.  "  Suspici:^us-l'>:kin^  sk:^ 
are  in  si^ht"  He  knew  at  once  that  he  had  to 
deal  Avith  the  Austrian  fleet. 

TegethoflTs  fleet  had  been  steaming  all  night 
in  three  lines,  the  ironclads  leading,  the  wooden 
ships  and  gunboats  following.  The  despatch- 
boat  StuU.n  was  out  ahead,  and  at  s<.'\x*n  a.m.. 
long  before  Persano  knew  what  was  a>ming,  six 
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of  his 
ships  were 
sighted  by 
thj  keen 
eyes  of  the 
look-out  at 
the  mast- 
head of  the 
leading 
Austrian 
ship.  She 
signalled  to  her  consorts,  "  Six  steamers  in 
si^hty  Then  the  haze  closed  down  ahead, 
and  Tegethoff  slackened  speed  in  hopes  it 
would  clear,  for  in  such  thick  weather  he  did 
not  care  to  venture  into  the  narrow  waters 
between  Lissa  and  I^'sina.  He  formed  for 
battle,  each  of  his  lines  throwing  forward  its 
centre  so  as  to  assume  the  shape  of  a  flattened 
wedge.  He  led  the  first  line  in  the  Ferdinand 
JA/.v,  with  three  ironclads  on  either  beam.  The 
second  line  also  consisted  of  seven  ships,  Petz  in 
the  Kaiser  leading,  with  three  frigates  on  each 
side.  Thus  the  squadron  moved  towards  Lissa 
under  easy  steam.  The  haze  was  breaking  up  : 
it  was  a  hot  summer  day,  and  a  little  before  ten 
o'clock  the  sky  was  bright,  the  air  clear,  and  the 
sea  smooth  ;  and  close  ahead  the  Austrians  saw 
the  forts  of  Lis.sa  with  the  imperial  flag  still 
waving  over  them,  and  in  front  of  the  harbour 
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mouth  the  mass  of  wooden  ships,  tn)n<»ports,  and 
stnatl  craft,  interrupted  in  their  preparations  for 
the  landing,  and  nearer  still  the  Italian  ironclads 
steaming  out  in  one  long  line  ready  tor  battle. 

Persano,  regarding  hi:^  wooden  ships  as  useless, 
had  decided  to  take  only  his  ten  ironclads  witli 
him,  believing  tliat  the>'  would  be  able  to  deal 
with  the  seven  which  TegethofT  was  bringing 
against  him.  He  formed  his  ironclads  in  three 
divisions,  each  of  three  ships,  with  the  turret  ship 
and  ram  Affondatorc^  then  the  most   powerful 


d'' Itaiitiy  a  large  broad«de  ^ipi  n 
then    been    flagship,    no    logger 
Admiral. 

When  the  haze  cleared,  the  Italian  j 
steaming  across  the  Austr' 
had   already  signalled   to  ci  ac 

now  signalled  to  open  fire  with  the 
and  the  distant  shots  fmm  *'  '  '' 
ships  were  answered  by  the  i  il 

Vacca's  division,  which  led  that  of  ii 
the  range  was  fullv  f\\f.  nnU--   nti.f  tli 
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vessel  in  the  Adriatic,*  on  the  starboard  side 
of  the  central  division.  The  AJfandatrjre,  with 
her  ram  and  her  heavy  turret  guns  (two 
300-pounders),  was  to  come  to  the  help  of 
whichever  of  the  three  divisions  was  in  need  of 
succour.  At  the  last  moment  he  himself  went 
on  board  of  her — an  unfortunate  move,  which 
led  to  much  confusion  during  the  battle,  as 
his  captains  were  mostly  unaware  that  the  Rf 


•  The  Affcfndattrrf  vra*  «  nrv 
ja*t  befonf  ilu:  wAt.    A 


<hip  built  in  the  Tluimes 
'<nl  (»f  tho  Timn  who 
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bowls'*  did  no  harm.     The  fleets.* 
in   drifting  clouds    of    smoke,   and 
foam   shot   up   here  and   there  from  1 
water    in    the    space    between.      **F< 
ahead,'*  signalled   Tegethoff     The 
closing,  the  Italians  still  keeping  their 
ro  the  advancing  foe.     The  fire  was 
now  spars  and  ropes  were  cut  away,  I 
wooden  fittings  were  knocked  to  s| 
signalmen  and  others  who  had  not  yclj 
cover  were  wounded  or  kilti  '  ' 
*'  TrnnrladK  will  ram  and 
nailed  Tvgethofl",  the  last  order  h« 
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of  the  Fn'dinand  Max,  regardless  of 
r,  and  led  hii^  fleet  by  showing 
what    a   wdMiondled    battle-ship 
do.     Two  of  his  captains,  Mo!h  of  the 
^      *"  nA  Klint  of  the  Novura,  were 

came  to  close  quarters,  Moib 


suddenly  up  out  of  the  smoke  loomed  the  tall 
masts  of  tJic  R^  d' Italia^  which  came  up  to  the 
rescue  of  her  consort.  Tegethoff,  thinking  he 
was  dealing  with  the  Italian  flagship,  charged 
her  full  speed  and  struck  her  fairly  amidships. 
This  time  he  had  succeeded  :  the  ram  crushed 
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**  rilB   RAM   CRUSHED   IN    HER   IROK   SIDK." 


by  the  first  Italian  shot  that 

iup. 

lilies    of    irofidad:^    closed    amid 
of  ssnoke.      The   Austrian   ships 
Into    the    gap    between    V'acca's    tliree 
and   the  rc»t  of  the  Italian  fleet,  and 
rith  the  wooden  bhips  coming  up  on  their 
[operated  with  them  in  their  attack  on 

rder  was 
•ITie 
Max   twice   rammed   a  grey  iroo- 
tlthout  tuccccdinj    -'      nking  her,  when 

U 


iji  her  iron  side,  and  the  tall  masts  toppled  over 
as  the  ironclad  went  down  with  her  crew  of  600 
men.  The  Ferdinand  Max  had  re^'e^scd  her 
screw  to  c!e;ir  the  wreck,  when  another  Italian 
ve>isel,  the  name  of  which  a^uld  not  be  made  out 
by  the  Austrians,  came  bearing  dowTi  upon  her, 
trying  to  ram.  The  Austrian  flagship  just 
avoided  the  collision,  and  the  two  ships  gra2ed 
past  each  other  almost  touching.  As  she  thus 
ranged  up  alongside,  the  Italian  ship  fired  a 
bruuidside.  What  followed  would  be  incredible, 
only  for  the  clear  evidence  which  supports  the 
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Austrian  record.  So  close  were  the  muzzles  of 
.  the  Italian  guns  to  the  side  of  the  Austrian 
flagship  that  the  smoke  of  the  broadside  poured 
in  through  the  open  portholes  of  the  Ferdinand 
Max  and  made  her  gun-deck  for  the  moment 
dark  as  night.  But  neither  the  ship  nor  the 
men  were  injured,  for  in  their  hurry  and  con- 
fusion the  Italian  gunners  had  fired  a  broadside 
of  blank  cartridge! 

Admiral  Ribotti,  with  the  rearward  division  of 
the  Italian  fleet,  as  he  came  into  the  fight  en- 
countered only  the  wooden  squadron  of  Com- 
modore Petz.  Ribotti  ought  to  have  sunk  them 
one  by  one,  but  the  Austrians  evaded  his  attempts 
at  ramming,  and  Petz  in  the  Kaiser  boldly 
drove  the  oaken  bows  of  his  battle-ship  against 
the  iron  sides  of  his  adversaries.  He  was  not 
able  to  do  them  much  damage.  He  hit  the  Re 
di  Portogallo^  Ribotti's  own  ship,  one  good  blow, 
that  left  its  mark  on  her  armour,  but  in  doing 
so  his  own  ship  was  disabled.  The  bowsprit  was 
carried  away,  the  foremast  fell  across  the  funnel, 
and  the  wreck  of  mast  and  spars  took  fire.  The 
Kaiser y  her  crew  working  hard  at  cutting  away 
the  debris  and  putting  out  the  fire,  steamed 
through  the  Italian  fleet  and  stood  in  to  the 
harbour  of  Lissa,  exchanging  shots  with  some 
of  the  Italian  wooden  vessels.  Cheered  by  the 
garrison,  she  passed  the  harbour  mouth  and 
anchored  under  the  guns  of  the  forts,  the  first  of 
the  relieving  squadron  to  arrive  at  San  Giorgio. 
Meanwhile  the  melee  continued.  While 
Tegethoff"  was  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  Persano 
made  the  great  ram  Affondatorc  nearly  useless 
by  persisting  in  keeping  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
conflict.  If  he  had  ventured  in  with  her  it  is 
very  likely  he  would  have  been  sunk  by  the 
better-handled  Austrian  ships.  The  Palestro^ 
which  had  gone  into  action  immediately  astern 
of  the  Re  d'ltalia^  had  been  almost  as  severely 
handled  as  her  leader.  She  had  been  rammed. 
Her  steering  gear  and  rudder  had  been  knocked 
to  pieces,  and  her  gun-decks  were  on  fire.  She 
drew  out  of  the  fight,  her  commander  getting 
his  steam  hose  to  work  to  drown  the  magazine. 
The  Austrian  ships  were  now  clearing  the  Italian 
line,  and  steering  for  Lissa.  The  melee,  which 
had  lasted  for  rather  more  than  half-an-hour, 
was  over.  The  position  of  the  two  fleets  was 
reversed.  The  Austrians  with  their  left  near 
Lissa,  were  forming  up  in  line  across  the  channel 
between  that  island  and  Lesina.  Everyone  of 
their  ironclads  was  still  in  good  condition,  and 
even  the  disabled  Kaiser^  which  had  gone  into 
the  harbour  with  her  foremast  burning  and  her 


decks  strewed  with  nearly  two  hundred  killed 
and  wounded,  was  again  clearing  for  action.  The 
Italian  wooden  ships  were  assembling  oflf  the 
western  end  of  the  island.  To  the  northward 
the  ironclads  were  scattered  here  and  there,  on 
the  waters  that  had  just  been  the  scene  of  the 
fight.  As  the  smoke  cleared,  Persano  signalled 
to  the  nearest  ship^"  Where  is  the  Re 
d^ Italia  ?  "  and  got  for  answer,  "  Sunk  to  the 
bottom."  Close  astern  of  the  Affbndatore  lay 
the  PalestrOy  the  black  smoke  pouring  from 
hatchway  and  porthole.  Her  crew  believed  that 
the  magazine  had  been  successfully  drowned,  and 
that  they  were  getting  the  fire  under.  As  they 
recognised  Persano  on  the  bridge  of  the 
Affondatorc^  they  gave  him  a  cheer.  His  o>vn 
crew  were  answering  it  when  there  was  a  burst 
of  flame  and  a  volume  of  dense  smoke  from  the 
Palestro^  and  an  explosion  louder  than  all  the 
din  of  battle  went  echoing  over  sea  and  shore. 
It  was  the  death-knell  of  400  men,  for  the 
Palestro  had  blown  up  with  all  on  board. 

Admiral  Vacca,  thinking  that  Persano  had 
gone  down  with  the  Re  d* Italia ^  had  signalled 
to  the  fleet  to  re-form  in  line  of  battle.  The 
same  signal  from  the  Affondatorc  showed  him 
where  his  commander  was.  And  the  ironclads, 
now  reduced  from  ten  to  eight,  reformed  in  line. 
It  was  noon  on  a  blazing  hot  day,  and  for  some 
time  the  two  fleets  watched  each  other  across  the 
sunny  space  of  open  water  that  divided  them. 
P«rsano  had  still  the  advantage  of  numbers,  and 
everyone  expected  that  he  would  signal  to  renew 
the  attack.  But  if  he  had  very  little  confidence 
in  his  fleet  before  the  battle,  he  was  now  re- 
duced to  a  condition  of  something  like  despair. 
Even  the  wooden  ships  of  the  Austrian  squadron 
had  passed  in  safety  through  his  line,  while 
their  ironclads  had  destroyed  two  of  his  ships 
and  more  than  a  thousand  of  his  men.  It 
must  be  added  that  he  had  now  been  three 
times  in  action,  and  his  stock  of  both  coals  for 
his  engines  and  ammunition  for  his  guns  must 
have  run  very  low.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  he 
persuaded  himself  that  he  need  not  actually 
attack  the  Austrians  ;  all  that  honour  demanded 
of  him  was  to  give  them  the  opportunity  of 
renewing  the  trial  of  strength  if  they  wished.  So 
for  another  hour  he  remained  in  line  of  battle, 
just  out  of  long  range  of  his  enemy's  guns. 

But  Tegethoff"  had  accomplished  the  task 
assigned  to  his  fleet.  He  had  relieved  Lissa,  by 
bringing  the  guns,  the  men,  and  the  supplies  of 
his  fleet  to  the  help  of  its  brave  little  garrison. 
He  had  done  this,  too,  not  by  slipping  past  the 
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Italians  in  the  morning  fog,  but  by  fighting  his 
way  through  their  most  powerful  squadron, 
making  them  pay  dearly  for  their  attempt  to 
intercept  him.  Why  should  he  renew  the  fight 
when  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  gained  for 
the  moment  ? 

Persano  at  last  decided  that  he,  too,  had  done 
enough  for  honour.     He  signalled  to  the  fleet  to 
steam  away  to  the  north-west,  and  shortly  after 
altered    his  course   for   Ancona.     He  anchored 
there  next  day,  and  added  to  all  his   previous 
blunders  the  final  folly  of  sending  to  his  Govern- 
ment, and  wiring  all  over  Italy,  the  report  that 
he  had  fought  a  pitched  battle  with  the  Austrians, 
and  won  a  victory  over  them  in  the  waters  of 
Lissa.    That  night  Florence  (then  the  capital) 
was  illuminated   in   honour  of  his  "triumph." 
Next  day  the  facts  began  to  be  known.     It  was 
impossible  to  deny  that  the  Austrian  fleet  was 
intact  ;  that  the  Italians  had  lost  two  ships,  and 
had  been  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Lissa.     It 
was  in  vain  that  Persano  argued  that  he  was  the 
victor  because  he  had  remained  in  possession  of 
the  waters  in  which  the  battle  had  been  fought, 
and   that  he  had  for  a  whole  hour  dared  the 
Austrians  to  come  on   again.     There   was   the 
obvious  reply  that  a  naval  battle  is  not  fought 
for  the  possession  of  a  stretch  of  open   water  ; 
that  Persano  had  tried  to  prevent  the  Austrians 
reaching  Lissa,  that  they  had  gone  there  in  spite 
of  him  ;  and  that  they  would  have  been  fools  to 
come  back  in  order  to  show  twice  over  that  they 
were  not  afraid  to  fight  him.     There  was  a  wild 
outburst  of  indignation  against  the  unfortunate 
admiral  ;   there  were   riots   at  Florence,  and  a 
ro)'al  decree  removed  him  from  the  command  of 
the  fleet.      As  if  to  add  to  the  general  collapse 
of  the  Italian  navy,  the  Affondatore,  supposed 
to  be  its  most  powerful  ship,  whether  through 
injuries    received    at    Lissa,   or   through    mere 
defects  in  her  structure,  sank  at  her  anchors  in 
the  harbour  of  Ancona. 

On  the  side  of  Austria,  there  were  rejoicings  in 
which  the  name  of  Tegethoff  was  celebrated  as 
that  of  an  heroic  sailor  who  had  given  his  countjy 
the  consolation  of  a  naval  victory  at  a  time  when 
her  fortunes  on  land  were  at  the  lowest.  He 
had  won  his  great  victory  with  comparatively 
little  loss.  The  Kaiser  was  the  only  ship  that 
suffered  at  all  heavily.  In  some  of  the  ironclads 
there  were  only  a  few  wounded,  and  every  one 
of  the  ships  was  in  a  position  to  continue  the 
fight  when  the  Italian  fleet  retired.  The  battle 
was  the  first  that  had  been  fought  by  ironclad 


fleets  in  European  waters,  and  the  impression  it 
made  upon  naval  experts  was  that  the  ram 
would  be  the  chief  weapon  of  future  battles  on 
the  sea.  Yet,  though  we  have  by  no  means 
clear  or  full  accounts  of  what  happened  in  the 
mclec  while  the  two  fleets  were  passing  through 
each  other's  lines,  it  is  certain  that  the  number 
of  attempts  to  ram  made  by  the  Austrians  was 
out  of  all  proportion  to  their  two  successful 
attacks.  All  the  attempts  of  the  Italians  to  ram 
ended  in  failure.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
since  Lissa  a  great  change  has  come  over  naval 
tactics,  through  the  development  of  the  torpedo 
and  the  quick-firing  gun,  and  it  is  now  generally 
recognised  by  naval  men  that  to  attempt  to  ram 
an  adversary  till  he  is  disabled  by  gunfire  or 
otherwise  is  to  invite  failure  and  disaster. 
Tegethoff  regarded  the  ram  as  his  chief  weapon. 
Nowadays  it  is  looked  upon  as  the  means  ot 
giving  the  coup  de  grace  and  completing  a 
victory-  that  is  already  half  won. 

The  victor  of  Lissa  was  rightly  honoured  by 
his  sovereign  and  his  countrymen,  while  Admiral 
Persano  was  put  on  his  trial  on  the  charge  of 
having  lost  the  battle  through  cowardice  and 
incompetence.  He  was  acquitted  of  the  charge 
of  cowardice,  but  found  guilty  of  having  sacrificed 
his  fleet  through  his  incompetent  conduct  at 
Lissa,  and  he  was  deprived  of  all  rank  and  dis- 
missed from  the  navy.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
although  he  alone  was  condemned,  he  was  not 
the  only  officer  of  the  Italian  fleet  who  was 
responsible  for  the  defeat  of  Lissa.  Throughout 
there  was  a  lamentable  want  of  energy',  pluck, 
and  decision.  Otherwise  the  Austrians  would 
not  have  achieved  their  victory  with  so  slight  a 
loss.  Albini's  conduct  in  looking  on  idly  with 
his  frigates  while  Petz  on  the  Austrian  side  was 
leading  his  wooden  squadron  against  Ribotti's 
ironclads,  is  a  good  instance  of  this. 

Indeed,  the  Battle  of  Lissa,  considered  in  its 
details,  shows  that  success  on  the  sea,  as  well 
as  on  land,  is  primarily  a  question  of  brave  and 
competent  leadership.  Good  officers  are  the 
first  condition  of  naval  success ;  well-trained 
and  disciplined  crews  the  second  ;  power- 
ful ships  are  the  third.  Public  opinion  is 
often  so  ill  informed  as  to  put  in  the  first 
place  what  really  stands  last  ;  but  none  of 
these  elements  of  naval  power  can  be  safely 
neglected  by  a  maritime  State,  and  one  which 
claims  the  Empire  of  the  Sea  must  spare  no 
eff"ort  to  possess  all  three,  and  to  possess  them 
in  abundance. 
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IT  was  noon  of  the  4th  of  June,  1859,  before 
the  French  general,  Trochu,  at  the  head 
of  his  division,  could  move  out  in  turn 
from  Novara  along  the  high  road  leading 
to  Milan  across  the  river  Ticino.  The  Emperor, 
Napoleon  III.,  was  commanding  in  person  the 
united  French  and  Italian  armies.  He  had 
gone  on  ahead,  and  was  himself  preceded  by 
several  divisions  of  the  French  troops.  It  was 
known,  in  a  general  way,  that  the  Austrian 
enemy  was  not  far  distant  to  the  south  and 
eastward  beyond  the  river.  An  attack  was 
expected,  but  it  was  uncertain  where  it  would 
be  made. 

Suddenly  the  noise  of  cannon  was  heard  from 
the  front,  several  miles  away.  It  went  on 
steadily  increasing. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  ?  "  inquired 
Trochu  of  an  officer  he  met  watering  his  horse 
by  the  roadside. 

"  At  first  we  thought  it  was  a  fight,"  was  the 
answer  ;  "  but  it  is  only  General  Leboeuf  trjdng 
his  cannon." 

"  Cannon  would  not  thunder  like  that  under 
trial,"  replied  Trochu.  "  Those  guns  are  loaded 
with  something  heavier  than  powder." 

He  hastened  the  march  of  his  troops  with  not 
a  little  anxiety.  Soon  another  officer,  in  the 
sky-blue  uniform  which  marked  the  personal 
staff  of  the  Emperor,  dashed  up. 

"  Ah,  General,  what  a  fearful  surprise  ! ,  The 
Emperor  has  been  attacked  by  the  Austrians 
when  he  least  expected  them.  We  are  all  but 
beaten." 

"  Where  is  MacMahon  ?  "  asked  the  General. 

"  MacMahon  had  orders  to  march  forward, 
Xio  matter  what  happened,  to  the  church-tower 
of  Magenta." 

"  Then  nothing  is  yet  lost.  MacMahon  is  not 
a  Caesar,  but  he  is  stubborn.    If  he  has  been 


told  to  march  on  the  tower  of  Magenta,  he  will 
reach  it  in  spite  of  all.  And  then  it  is  we  who 
shall  have  outflanked  the  Austrian  army." 

Several  hours  passed  before  the  guns  of 
MacMahon  made  themselves  heard.  It  was  late 
at  night  before  the  Emperor  learned  what  Mac- 
Mahon and  his  men  had  been  doing.  Generals 
and  soldiers,  wearied  out  with  the  afternoon's 
bloody  fighting  by  the  river,  could  not  believe 
that  a  great  victory  had  been  won  in  the  evening 
without  them  over  by  Magenta.  In  the 
morning,  when  they  looked  for  the  battle  to  be 
renewed,  they  found  that  the  enemy  was  indeed 
drawing  off,  sullen  and  beaten. 

Even  afterwards,  when  each  movement  of  the 
hostile  troops  was  known  and  could  be  followed 
on  the  map,  great  authorities  in  practical 
warfare,  like  the  Prussian  general,  von  Moltke, 
criticised  the  winning  of  the  battle.  MacMahon 
at  Magenta  is  an  instance  of  a  battle  won 
contrary  to  rule. 

I. — The  Preparations  of  Battle. 
The  enmity  between  Austrians  and  Italians 
was  of  old  date.  It  belonged  to  the  great 
popular  movement  in  favour  of  a  common 
government  for  all  of  the  Italian  race  and 
language.  Until  now  the  whole  of  Italy  had 
been  divided  up  piecemeal  among  many  rulers. 
To  the  north-west  Victor  Emanuel  had  his 
kingdom  of  Sardinia,  or  Piedmont.  He  repre- 
sented the  Italian  hopes  in  this  war  with  Austria, 
which  held  possession  of  the  rich  provinces  of 
Lombardy  and  Venice  to  the  east  of  his 
dominions.  Toward  the  south  were  the  petty 
duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena,  the  grand-duchy 
of  Tuscany,  the  States  of  the  Church,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  or  the  Two  Sicilies.  All 
these  were  at  one  with  Austria  in  striving  to 
keep  things  as  they  had  been  so  long  j  but  their 
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ripe  for  the  revolution  which  was 

a«.     Magenta  was  the  first  decisive 

^woo,  after  an  in^^sio^  of  the  Austrian 

y,  tH  the  name  of  United  Italy. 

rar  had  been  long  preparing.     In   1849 

crushed   for   a  time  the  Italian 

a  victory  over  the  Sardinians  here 

For  many  years  nothing  could  be 

by  way  of  diplomacy.     This  was  the 

ftvouff  the  Minister  of  King  Victor 

From  1852  he  had  been  persuading 


revolutionar\*  scKjiely,  reminded  him  that  tlie 
carbonari  were  relentless  in  their  vengeance  on 
traitors  to  their  cause.  In  July,  1858,  it  was 
made  known  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
had  entered  into  clo&e  alliance  with  the  King 
of  Sardinia. 

Austria,  seeing  that  war  was  inevitable,  pre- 
ferred that  it  should  come  sooner  rather  tlian 
later.  On  the  i  yth  of  April,  1 S59,  she  summoned 
Sardinia  to  put  her  army  on  a  peace  footing 
within  three  days.    Cavour  rcHised,  and  on  the 
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ncnts  of  Europe  that  there  was  an 
n'.>n  which  would  soon  have  to  be 

who  wai  now  Emperor  in 
I!  been  a  revolutionist  in  Ital\' 
w^  only  a  needy  adventurer.     That 
[1831,  when  he  took  part  in  an  insurrec- 
ihe  Pap;d  States.     He  then  became  a 
«n>,  or  oi  one  of  those   secret 

in  wL  -  chief  obligation  was  to 

i  ilie  csMDC  of  Italian  tmjt>*.  For  a  long 
me  emperor  he  shrank  from 
ir  to  which  his  oath  obliged 
fTbe  explosion  of  a  bomb  ujider  his 
in  Pari.i  by  Orsini,  the  son  of  the 
ibo  h^d  stood  sponsor  for  him   in   the 


2Qth  the  Austrian  commander  G\'ulai  invaded 
the  Sardinian  territory. 

Napoleon  lU.  now  amiounced  tlut  the  acts 
of  Austria  constituted  a  declaration  of  war  on 
Frajicc,  the  ally  of  Sardinia.  At  once  he  set 
about  organising  his  army  for  the  Italian 
campaign.  On  the  4th  of  May  his  troops  were 
entering  the  valley  of  the  Po,  along  which  lay 
the  open  way  to  Lombardy  On  the  loth  the 
Emperor  himself  left  Paris  lor  the  seat  t.f  ^var.  to 
command  the  allied  armies  in  person. 

The  news  of  Napoleon's  coming  wa>  ttunigh 
to  send  Gyulai  back  from  the  threatening  move- 
ment which  he  had  already  made  on  Turin,  ihc 
capital  of  Sardinia.  Napoleon  had  not  yet  his 
artilier>',  but  the  Austrian  commander  did  nat 
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know  the  essential  weakness  and  confusion  of 
the  forces  that  were  coming  to  meet  him. 
Until  the  battle  of  Magenta,  when  consistent 
and  energetic  measures  were  already  too  late, 
the  Austrian  movements  were  a  strange  alterna- 
tion of  forward  marches  leading  to  no  decisive 
action,  and  of  hasty  and  fatiguing  retreats  when 
no  enemy  pursued. 

General  Gyulai's  mind  in  the  matter  is  now 
known.  He  was  continually  urged  from  Vienna, 
and  afterwards  from  Verona,  in  Italy,  where  the 
Austrian  Emperor  had  placed  himself  to  direct 
the  campaign,  to  push  forward  with  his  numer- 
ous, well-drilled,  and  well-equipped  troops,  and 
take  the  offensive.  He  himself  was  beset  with 
fears  that  the  enemy  might  pass  him  by  and 
take  Lombardy  unprotected.  He  was  not 
reassured  when  a  division  of  his  army  in 
the  north  had  succeeded  in  driving  the  free 
bands  of  Garibaldi  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
neutral  Swiss  territory.  He  gradually  drew  back 
to  the  region  where  the  river  Ticino,  in  its 
lower  course,  separated  Lombardy  from  Sardinia. 
There  he  gave  all  his  attention  to  concentrating 
his  forces  around  the  strong  defensive  positions 
which  he  had  already  prepared.  But  all  this 
gave  time  to  the  French  army  to  perfect  its 
order  and  equipment,  and  to  concentrate  its 
own  strength  in  line  with  the  Sardinian  troops. 

Such  was  the  general  situation  of  things  on 
the  ijt  of  June,  when  Napoleon  was  directing 
the  main  body  of  the  allied  troops  along  the 
great  highway  leading  to  Milan,  the  capital  of 
Lombardy,  only  twenty  miles  beyond  the 
Ticino.  On  that  day  Gj-ulai  again  retreated 
with  all  his  forces,  leaving  the  astonished  French 
Emperor  free  to  enter  Novara.  Napoleon  could 
not  believe  that  the  Austrians  would  long  delay 
their  attack.  On  both  sides  the  service  of  scouts 
was  so  ill-organised  that  neither  commander 
had  any  clear  idea  of  the  other's  strength  and 
position. 

On  the  2nd  of  June  Napoleon  sent  forward 
two  divisions  of  MacMahon's  corps  to  see  what 
was  awaiting  them  along  the  Ticino.  General 
Camou  reached  the  river,  with  his  light  infantry, 
at  Porto  di  Turbigo,  six  miles  to  the  north- 
east of  Novara.  He  found  no  one  facing  him 
from  the  Austrian  side  but  the  single  Customs 
officer,  who  was  still  faithful  to  the  post  which 
he  had  occupied  in  time  of  peace.  From  the 
yellow  and  black  flagstaff  beside  him  floated 
the  double-headed  eagle  of  Austria.  Camou 
ordered  first  one,  and  then  a  second  cannon- 
shot  to  be  fired.     The  functionary  disappeared 


open-mouthed.  General  Leboeuf,  who  \ 
command  of  the  artillery,  dashed  up,  pal 
indignation. 

"  General,"  he  cried  to  Camou,   "  wh 
you  firing  at?     It  is  lucky  there  is  no 
front  of  you.     Do  you  wish  to  bring  the 
down  on  us  ?  " 

In  this  campaign  of  blunders  fortune  s 
favoured  the  French  and  Italian  armies, 
molested  by  any  sharpshooters  that  migl 
been  hidden  in  the  marshy  thickets  acr< 
river,  the  bridge  of  pontoons  was  com 
boat  by  boat,  and  at  half-past  six  in  tht 
ing  a  division  of  the  light  infantry  was 
established  on  the  enemy's  ground. 

General  Espinasse,  with  his  divisioi 
gone  forward  along  the  high  road  to  M 
far  as  the  stone  bridge  of  San  Martino. 
was  expected  to  be  a  strong  defensive  posi 
the  Austrians.  To  his  surprise  he  foun 
it  too  had  been  abandoned,  after  an  ind 
attempt  to  blow  it  up.  The  only  two 
that  had  been  seriously  injured  were  n 
that  same  afternoon,  and  another  way  la 
into  the  enemy's  countrj-. 

It  now  seemed  evident  that  the  Au 
would  make  their  stand  along  the  N 
Grande — the  broad  and  deep  canal  whic 
follows  the  general  course  of  the  Ticino,  a 
one  to  three  miles'  distance  toward  Milan. 
indecision  of  the  French  Emperor  was  still 
He  could  not  determine  on  any  general  a< 
of  the  allied  armies  further  to  the  east 
ing  always  that  the  invisible  enemy  mi| 
turning  back  to  attack  him  from  the  sout 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  t 
of  June,  the  light  infantrj'  reached  a  bridg 
the  canal.  It  was  untouched,  and  the  Au 
were  not  there  to  defend  it.  Two  compa 
the  French  troops  at  once  installed  theo 
in  houses  on  the  bank,  and,  by  mattre 
the  windows  and  other^vise,  prepared  a  d 
against  any  sudden  attack.  The  remainder 
battalion  crossed  the  bridge  and  dispose< 
behind  the  stone  walls  of  the  gardens  ai 
haystacks  which  were  near  at  hand.  I 
way  an  enemy  would  be  covered  by  the  fir 
each  bank.  MacMahon's  entire  corps,  com] 
the  divisions  of  Generals  Espinasse  and  I 
terouge,  besides  the  light  infantry  of  C 
had  been  ordered  to  cross  the  river  and 
by  the  bridges  which  had  thus  been  se 
While  the  greater  part  were  still  a 
pontoons,  MacMahon  and  Camou,  with  a 
body  of  troops,  pushed  on  beyond  the  ca 
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Turbigo,  a  village  farther  north.  The  corps 
thus  took  the  position,  which  it  kept  through 
all  the  subsequent  fighting,  of  left  wing  (farthest 
to  the  north  and  east)  of  the  long,  scattered 
line  of  the  allied  armies. 

General  Mellinet,  with  the  Grenadiers  of  the 
Imperial  Guard,  was  substituted  for  Espinasse  at 
the  bridge  of  San  Martino  to  the  south.  The 
Austrian  division  of  Clam-Gallas,  which  was 
occupying  Magenta,  faced  all  these  troops  ap- 
proaching it  from  the  north  and  west. 

The  Turcos,  whom  MacMahon  had  brought 
with  his  other  soldiers  from  their  posts  in 
Algiers,  soon  dislodged  the  few  Austrian  com- 
panies that  were  on  guard  at  Turbigo.  Seeing 
the  way  clear,  MacMahon,  with  Camou  and  a 
small  escort,  rode  forward  to  the  hamlet  of 
Robecchetto,  where  the  two  generals  climbed 
the  church-tower  with  the  hope  of  ascertaining 
the  position  of  the  enemy.  Instead,  they  saw  a 
large  number  of  the  Austrian  troops  charging 
down  on  them.  They  had  barely  time  to  get  to 
their  horses  and  ride  away,  with  the  Austrians 
behind  them  in  hot  pursuit.  The  Algerian 
sharpshooters  came  to  the  rescue,  and  soon  a 
serious  battle  was  raging  around  Turbigo. 

At  the  same  time  a  column  of  4,000  men, 
preceded  by  a  battalion  of  Tyrolese  sharp- 
shooters, was  directed  against  the  bridge  over 
the  canal,  which  the  French  troops  had  occupied 
in  the  early  morning.  The  Austrian  commander 
now  foresaw  the  results  of  the  negligence  which 
allowed  the  allied  troops  to  cross  both  river  and 
canal  above  the  positions  on  which  he  relied  for 
defence.  It  was  too  late.  Before  the  Austrian 
attack  could  dislodge  the  French  infantry,  who 
answered  their  lire  from  each  end  of  the  bridge, 
MacMahon  had  gained  the  day  at  Turbigo,  and 
his  cannon  sounded  nearer  and  nearer.  The 
enemy,  fearing  to  be  cut  off  from  their  main 
body,  hastily  retreated.  It  was  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  The  combat  of  Turbigo,  which 
was  the  prelude  of  the  morrow's  work,  had  been 
fought  and  won.  Napoleon,  who  came  up 
during  the  fray,  gave  the  name  to  one  of  the 
broad,  new  streets  he  was  opening  in  Paris. 

The  Emperor  returned  to  Novara  for  the 
night,  and  made  out  the  necessary  orders  for  a 
general  movement  forward  of  the  allied  armies 
on  the  following  day.  These  orders  were 
changed  next  morning  in  several  of  their  details. 
As  they  were  based  on  no  precise  knowledge  of 
the  enemy^s  position  and  movements,  they  were 
again  upset  by  the  fighting  and  surprises  of  the 
mid-day. 


II. — The  Ride  of  the  Commandant. 
At    six   o'clock    in    the   morning  of  the  4th 
of    June,    Napoleon    despatched    Commandant 
Schmitz  of  his  staff  with  his  final  orders. 

"  Go  first  to  the  King.  Inform  him  of  my 
march  forward,  and  tell  him  to  begin  moving 
his  men,  following  Camou  over  the  left  side  o. 
the  river."  This  was  for  Victor  Emanuel,  who 
was  in  command  of  22,000  men,  one-half  of  the 
Italian  regiments  of  the  allied  armies.  He  was 
but  a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  the  pontoon 
bridges  which  had  been  thrown  across  the 
Ticino  at  Porto  di  Turbigo. 

"  Go  on  next  to  the  Ticino.  I  have  ordered 
two  of  the  bridges  to  be  brought  down  to  San 
Martino,  to  hasten  what  will  be  the  long  crossing 
of  our  own  troops."  The  Emperor  referred  to 
the  main  portion  of  his  army,  made  up  of  the 
41,000  men  of  Canrobert  and  Niel,  who  were 
still  back  of  Novara,  and  of  40,000  more  belong- 
ing to  the  corps  of  Baraguey  d'Hilliers  and  the 
second  Italian  division.  The  latter  were  so 
many  miles  in  the  rear  that  they  could  be  of  no 
use  in  any  battle  to  be  fought  that  day. 

"  Then  find  MacMahon,  who  must  be  already 
beyond  Turbigo.  Ask  him  what  he  counts  on 
doing  if  he  has  the  enemy  in  his  front.  Inform 
him  of  the  march  and  position  of  the  Guard, 
which  he  has  at  his  right."  This  was  General 
Mellinet's  division,  which  had  been  detached 
from  Camou  and  was  already  across  the  river  at 
San  Martino.  With  the  remainder  of  the  Guard 
under  Camou,  and  the  entire  divisions  of  Espin- 
asse and  LamottcTouge,  this  brought  to  32,000 
the  number  of  men  sharing  in  MacMahon's 
offensive  movement  on  Magenta. 

"  I  shall  be  at  Trecate  "  (halfway  from  Novara 
to  the  bridge  of  San  Martino),  continued  the 
Emperor  "  at  noon  precisely.  Make  the  entire 
round,  and  be  exact  in  reporting  to  me  at  that 
hour." 

The  line  of  march  thus  formed  left  MacMahon 
in  command  of  the  left  wing  of  the  army.  This 
was  already  in  great  part  across  both  river  and 
canal,  and  was  to  be  followed  closely  by  King 
Victor  Emanuel  with  his  Italian  regiments  as  a 
reserve.  The  Emperor  was  commanding  in 
person  the  centre  and  right — that  is,  the  long 
line  of  troops  which  was  to  advance,  division 
after  division,  along  the  high  road  of  Milan.  He 
had  to  expect  a  sharp  fight  in  forcing  the  strong 
defensive  positions  held  by  the  enemy  where 
the  road  crosses  the  canal,  before  reaching 
Magenta.  The  movement  of  MacMahon's  corps 
on  Magenta  from  the  other  side  was  designed 
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by  him  to  di\ndc  the  Austrian  forces  during  this 
attack. 

In  the  absence  of  aU  precise  infonnation, 
Napoleon  still  believed  that  the  hulk  of  the 
Austrian  anny  was  dbposed  in  a  long  line 
parallel  to  his  o\\*n,  and  $e\enU  miles  to  the 
south.  To  avoid  a  possible  general  attack  all 
along  the  line,  he  had  arranged  the  march  of 
his  troops  so  that  division  trod  on  the  heels  of 
division  from  far  beyond  Novara.  He  hoped,  by 
forcing  b:«ck  the  right  wing  of  the  Austrian 
army,  which  alone  he  supposed  to  be  defending 


divisions  of  Novara  cmild  have  nuirch€ 
their  aid.     Around  MaGrcnta  the  troops,  of  < 
Gallus  faced  M  In  the  north,  and 

high  road  from  lino  to  the  west,   'V\ 

was  a  strong  body  of  cavalry  at  Corbetta  dt 
hand.     The  divisions  of  Licchtenrtcin  wer^ 
Poute  Vecchio   (^the  Old   Bridge)  and   Rut 
along  the  canal  below  where  the  foadi 
it.    These,  which  formed  the  right  and  > 
the  line  of  the  Austrian  army  as  il  wm  mctVi 
engaged  in  battle,  numbered   u*,ooo  men- 
left  was  in  the  immediate  neigh buurhtxid, 


vV^ 


••OW  THB  TEAO 


BODY  COVERaO   WITH    \    DLUE  CLOAK  "  (/>.  I70). 


approaches  to  Magenta,  to  be  able  to  pass 
by  live  main  body  of  the  enemy  and  march 
on  Milan.  At  leai»t,  this  is  the  only  way  of 
explaining  the  Emperor's  orders  for  this  4th  day 
of  June.  As  a  line  of  battle  his  forward  move- 
ment was  preposterous,  straddling  a  river  and 
canal,  which  were  not  easy  of  passage,  and 
without  any  defensive  positions  to  support  him 
in  case  a  concentrated  attack  should  be  made  in 
the  meantime. 

General  Gyulai  did  not  know  the  advant.iges 
his  position*  The  line  of  battle  which  he 
opposed  to  the  French  advance  admitted  of  a 
quick  conr  -*— -  n  of  his  troops  which  might, 
by  ihc  me:  if  number»,  have  cruUied  the 

corps  of  MucMahoa  and  the  Guard  before  the 


Zobel    not     two    miles    to    ; ' 
rest   just   beyond   at   Abbia: 
all.       At    Vigevano    across    thr    li' 
were  24,000  more,  quite  as  near  as  :. 
divisions  of  the  French.    The  remaining  2s j 
men   of  the  Austrian  army,  like   tit 
rear    of   the   allies,    were  tor   far    j 
counted  on  for  this  day's  wori 

As  it  was,  between  ignoran-.^  .luu  mui 
the  battle  was  to  be  fought  with  aboui 
forces  on  either  side.     It  wa;*  ici 
of  an   adage  often   in   the  mowr 
men — "  Victory  belongs  to  hsm  who  nuWI 
few  -  »^'    -      ♦• 

i  Schmitx  galloped  olF  oft  hi»  I 

mortiiiig  ride.     He  warned  the  King  tn 
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the  movement  of  his  troops,  which  would  be 
needed  as  a  reserve  in  case  MacMahon  should 
be  attacked.  Only  one  of  the  pontoon  bridges 
would  be  left  him  for  the  tedious  crossing  over 
the  Ticino.  Beyond  the  river  he  found  the 
division  of  Camou  already  on  the  way  to  follow 
the  main  column  led  by  MacMahon.  It  was 
half-past  ten  o'clock  before  he  came  up  with 
MacMahon  himself,  riding  at  the  head  of  the 
division  of  Lamotterouge. 

"The  Emperor  asks  what  you  reckon  on 
doing  if  you  meet  the  enemy." 

"  I  have  no 
news  yet,  and 
there  is  no  at- 
tack along  the 
front.  On  ac- 
count of  the 
narrow  road  I 
have  only  the 
division  of  La- 
motterouge with 
me.  I  have  sent 
Espinasse  by  a 
roundabout  way 
at  a  half-hour's 
march  from  my 
left.  He  is 
keeping  up  with 
me.  Camou  is 
behind.  Tell  the 
Emperor  that  I 
count  on  being 
at  Magenta  at 
two  o'clock." 

T  h  e  C  o  m- 
mandant  rode  back,  after  warning  MacMahon 
that  the  King  had  not  yet  begun  crossing 
the  river  with  the  troops  which  ought  to  be 
his  final  reserve  for  the  day.  He  reached 
Trecate  at  noon,  just  as  the  Emperor  was 
alighting  from  his  carriage.  All  along  the 
way  he  had  heard  the  noise  of  cannon  from 
beyond  San  Martin o.  Napoleon  received 
his  report,  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  off 
hastily  with  his  escort  in  the  direction  of  the 
firing. 

It  was  the  portion  of  the  Guard  which  was 
under  General  Mellinet  that  had  been  violently 
engaged  beyond  the  bridge  at  the  village  of 
Buffalora  by  the  canal.  Napoleon  sent  back  at 
once  to  hurry  on  the  corps  of  Niel,  which  was 
marching  for^vard  along  the  road  from  Novara. 
The  disposition  which  had  been  made  of  the 
troops  rendered  this  no  easy  task,  and  Mellinet 


was  obliged  to  hold  his  own  as  best  he  might  for 
three  hours  longer. 

At  half-past  four  the  Emperor,  more  and  more 
disquieted  at  hearing  nothing  from  MacMahon, 
sent  Commandant  Schmitz  once  more  by  the 
weary  round  of  the  morning  to  get  news  of  him. 
There  was  no  nearer  way  by  which  he  might 
escape  the  enemy's  fire  in  crossing  the  canal. 
At  six  o'clock  the  Commandant  reached  the 
pontoons,  which  the  Italian  regiments  had  not 
yet  finished  crossing.  Victor  Emanuel  asked 
if  it  was  Canrobert  who  was  attacked. 

"  No,  sire  :  it 
is  the  whole 
army.  Have  you 
nothing  from 
MacMahon  ?  " 

"Yes;  a  word 
in  pencil,  signed 
by  his  aide-de- 
camp ;  but  it  is 
not.  pressing." 

Commandant 
Schmitz  could 
only  conjure  the 
King  not  to  lose 
a  moment  of 
time,  and  asked 
for  an  oflEicer  to 
keep  him  com- 
pany in  his  own 
search.  As  they 
rode  off,  the 
Piedmontese  in- 
fantr)-  was  strag- 
gling over  the 
pontoons.  Some  of  the  men  were  stopping  to 
heat  their  soup  in  the  islands  of  the  river,  and 
all,  when  a  new  burst  of  artillery  was  heard 
from  the  distance,  gave  vent  to  their  patriotic 
ciy-— "  Viva  V Italia  !  " 

It  was  eight  o'clock  and  night  was  falling 
when  Commandant  Schmitz  reached  the  line  of 
railway  from  Milan,  just  beyond  Magenta.  On 
the  track  before  him  lay  a  body  covered  with  a 
blue  cloak  and  guarded  by  a  staff-officer  in  tears. 
It  was  General  Espinasse,  who  had  been  shot 
dead  as  he  entered  Magenta.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  town  a  sharp  fusilade  was  still  going  on. 
In  the  conftision,  it  was  some  time  before 
MacMahon  could  be  found  ;  and  it  was  half-past 
eleven  at  night  before  the  Commandant  arrived 
with  his  news  at  Napoleon's  quarters  by  the 
river.  The  Emperor  was  lying,  dressed,  on  the 
bed  in  an  attic  room  of  the  little  inn.    He  arose, 
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and   by  the   light    of   a    candle    dictated    the 
telegraphic  despatch   to  the   Empress  Eugenie 
which  set  all  Paris  rejoicing  next  day. 
"  A  great  battle— a  great  victor)' !  " 

III.— The  Fight  at  Magenta. 
From  the  beginning,  the  task  assigned  to  the 
troops  of  MacMahon  was  Jong,  difficult,  and 
dangerous.  After  crossing  both  river  and  canal, 
they  had  to  march  down  toward  Magenta  in  a 
line  trending  always  to  the  right.  They  would 
thus  be  ready  to  aid  in  the  attack  which  the 
divisions  under  the  command  of  the  Emperor 
were  bound  to  make  on  the  enemy's  positions 
along  the  canal. 

Shortly  after  Commandant  Schmitz  left  him 

in  the  morning,  MacMahon  came  suddenly  on 

the  enemy  in   front   of  Buffalo ra.     This  small 

village,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  canal,  was 

one  of  the  strongest  Austrian  positions,  and  the 

first  serious    obstacle   which    Napoleon    would 

encounter  in  his  own  movement  forward  from 

the  other  side.     MacMahon  at  once  ordered  the 

attack.    It  was  made,  with  their  wonted  violence, 

by  the  Turcos  and  the  foot-soldiers  of  the  49th 

Regiment  of  the  line.     They  were  in  the  thick 

of  the  fray  when  a  strong  column  of  the  enemy 

was  discovered  moving  up  to  attack  the  divisions 

of  MacMahon   from   the   right.     So  far  as  he 

could  discern,  he  would  have  to  face  the  main 

body  of  the   Austrian   army.      The   smoke   of 

battle  already  clouded  the  air,  heavy  from  the 

damp  ricefields  "by  the  river,  and  it  would  be  no 

fight  task  to  bring  his  various  divisions  into  line 

6nn  their  march  across  countrj^.     The  enemy's 

adrance    already   threatened    to    separate   him 

fiom  the   troops   led   by   Espinasse,    and   from 

Camou,  who  was  not  yet  in  sight. 

Before  him,  where  the  combat  was  actually 
engaged,  disorder  had  already  begun.  The 
shells,  on  which  the  Austrians  chiefly  relied  in 
this  campaign,  were  whizzing  through  the  air 
and  leaving  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust  that  added 
to  the  difficulty  of  his  movements.  One  regi- 
ment, which  had  been  ordered  to  fall  back, 
found  itself  marching  straight  on  the  enemy  ; 
and  another,  wishing  to  rush  forward  to  the 
attack  which  had  been  begun,  turned  back  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

MacMahon  now  gave  orders  that  the  Turcos 
and  foot-soldiers  should  give  over  the  attack  on 
Bu&lora  and  rally  to  his  main  column.  This 
was  a  work  of  time.  It  was  necessary  to  tear 
the  men  from  a  mortal  combat  which  they  were 
sharing   with    the    Grenadiers   of   the   Guard. 


These,  at  the  head  of  Mellinet's  division,  had 
come  up  from  the  other  side  and  were  already 
taking  their  position  in  the  village.  MacMahon 
next  ordered  Espinasse  to  move  his  men 
steadily  to  the  right  until  he  should  be  able  to 
act  in  concert  with  the  division  led  by  himself. 
He  then  suspended  his  own  movements  until 
he  could  enter  into  communication  with  Camou, 
who  was  approaching  but  slowly  from  behind. 

In  these  first  movements  of  the  day.  General 
MacMahon  has  been  reproached  for  his  sudden 
attack  on  Buffalora  ;  but  this  seems  to  have 
been  in  harmony  with  the  essential  plan  of 
the  Emperor,  who  had  little  idea  of  the  real 
strength  of  the  Austrian  troops  concentrated 
round  Magenta. 

He  is  next  blamed  for  withdrawing  his  men 
from  the  attack  when  the  Guard  was  in  most 
danger  ;  but  it  was  the  business  of  the  Emperor 
to  protect  his  own  line  of  attack.  MacMahon 
had  been  made  responsible  for  the  important 
attack  on  Magenta  itself;  and  the  advance  of 
the  enemy  on  his  right  threatened  to  render 
this  impossible.  Besides,  the  Grenadiers  of 
Colonel  d'Alton-Shee  had  already  secured  pos- 
session of  Buffalora,  which  they  had  now  only 
to  defend. 

Most  of  all,  MacMahon  is  criticised  for  the 
long  pause  which  now  ensued  in  his  operations, 
while  the  enemy  was  attacking  in  force  close  at 
hand.  This  was  contrary  to  the  tradition  of 
the  French  army,  praised  by  Moltke,  that  haste 
should  be  made  where  the  cannon  sounds.  It 
can  only  be  answered  that  MacMahon  had  been 
positively  ordered  to  march  forward  to  the 
church-tower  of  Magenta ;  that  he  was  not 
responsible  for  the  slowness  of  Camou  which 
retarded  his  own  movements ;  and  that  the 
victor}'  which  he  won  when  he  did  move  on 
the  enemy  shows  who  it  was  made  the  fewest 
blunders  on  that  day. 

In  directing  the  movements  of  his  thirteen 
battalions,  General  Camou,  whose  experience 
of  war  went  back  to  the  First  Napoleon,  had 
been  following  all  the  rules.  At  the  sound  of 
the  cannonading  in  front,  he  marched  straight 
across  the  fields  toward  the  church-tower  of 
Magenta,  on  which  he  knew  MacMahon  was 
advancing  before  him.  The  fields  were  separ- 
ated from  each  other  by  dense  thorn-hedges, 
and  divided  into  small  patches  of  maize.  These, 
in  turn,  were  separated  by  rows  of  mulberr>' 
trees  bound  together  by  wires,  along  which 
grape-vines  were  trained.  At  each  moment  the 
Sappers  were  called  on  to  use  their  axes,  and  the 


other  soldiers  their  sw^ord-bayonets.  This 
needed  no  great  time  ;  but,  at  every  open 
space,  the  tummand  of  the  tactician  Canimi 
was  heard,  stopping  all  movement  in  order  to 
straighten  properly   the   line   of   his  advanee. 


^ 
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At  half-past  four  o'clock  MacMahon  himself, 
with  his  uniform  in  disorder  and  accompanied 
only  by  a  few  officers  of  his  staff,  dashed  up  to 
hurr\'  forward  this  reserve  which  was  necessary 
to  his  own  attack.  On  the  way  he  had  run 
into  a  body  of  Austrian  sharpshooters  who 
saluted  him  as  one  of  their  own  commanders, 
not  dreaming  of  the  presence  of  the  French 
general.  Hastening  back  to  give  directions  to 
Espinasse,  he  again  barely  escaped  bting  captured 
by  the  Uhlans.  Camou  had  taken  six  hours  for 
less  than  five  miles  of  march. 

The  drums  now  beat  the  charge,  and  a 
determined  attack  was  made  on  the  enemy's 
main  column.  It  was  taken  between  two  fires, 
from  the  division  of  Espinasse  on  one  side,  and 
from  that  of  Lamotterouge,  led  by  MacMahon 
in  person,  on  the  other.  Step  by  step,  resisting 
desperately  to  the  end,  the  Austrian  troops  fell 
back  on  Magenta,  where  their  general  and  his 


stafT  were  watching   the  fortunes  of  the   battle 
from  the  church -tower. 

Espinasse,  by  order   of  MacMahon,  hastened 
his  movement  on  the  town  from  the  side  of  the 
railway,  to  stop  the  fire  of  artillery  which  fell 
obliquely  on  the  troops  of  Lamotterouge. 
A  company  of  Tyrolese  sharpshooters  had 
entrenched  themselves  in  one  of  the  first 
houses.    General  Espinasse  and  his  orderly 
fell   dead  under  their  unerring  shots.     In 
their  frenzy,  his  Zouaves  broke   through 
the  defences  of  the  house  and  put  to  the 
bayonet  each  man  of  the   three  hundred 
Tyrolese.    The  bloody  fight  was  continued 
around   the   railway  station   and    through 
the   narrow   streets  of  the   town.     It  Jcft 
everywhere  dead  bodies  clothed  with  the 
hostile  uniforms,  the  red  breeches 
of  the  French  mingling  with  the 
white  jackets  uf  the  Austrians. 

On  his  side,  MacMahon  charged 
again  and  again,  but  the  resistance 
was  still  obstinate  around  the 
church.  At  last,  from  the  tower, 
the  Austrian  commander  caught 
sight  of  the  four  regiments  of 
Camou  advancing  in  that  regular 
order  which  became  old  soldiers 
uf  the  Guard-  They  were  im- 
patient to  share  in  the  fray,  but 
the  Austrian  general  abandoned 
the  place  before  them.  Not  one 
of  their  number  had  burned  a 
cartridge  or  received  a  scratch. 
Their  coming  two  hours  earlier 
would  have  saved  no  end  of  good  French  blood. 
The  Italian  resjrve,  under  King  Victor  Emanuel 
in  whose  cause  the  war  was  waging,  did  not 
appear  all  this  day. 

With  nightfall,  the  soldiers  of  MacMahon — 
those  who  had  fought  and  those  who  had  only 
marched  bravely — bivouacked  as  best  they  could 
outside  the  town.  The  doctors  began  their 
all  night *s  work  among  the  wounded  in  the 
church. 

General  TrcKchu  had  brought  his  battalions 
forward  at  quick  step  along  the  road  from 
Novara.  At  the  bridge  over  the  Ticino  he 
found  the  Emperor  quite  alone,  listening  in- 
tently to  the  sounds  of  the  battle.  The  officers 
of  his  escort  had  been  despatched  in  every 
direction  for  information  to  relieve  his  uncer- 
tainty. Trochu  asked  for  directions.  Napoleon, 
white  and    trembling,   could   not   answer.     At 
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mtcmpbic  whisper,  he  said, 

i^fc-.iti.ii      Rcgiiauid     ui:     .i.iiui-jean 
who  vms  in  command  on  the  other 
tJ  lJ  tliat   the  enemy  still  held 

idge  (Pontc  V'ccchio)  over  the 
^pilc  of  Canrobert's  impetuous  onsets. 
hi%  men  to  move  forward,  rifle  on 
and  all  the  drums  beating  and  trumpet* 
The    Austrians,    believing    in    the 
a  Uirge  body  of  fresh  troops,  abandoned 
si    poUlions.      At   four   o'clock   in   the 
Prnchu   followed   them    to    the   south 
fartiJler\ ,   and  their  defeat  became   a 
^len  Napoleon,  on  this  day  (the  5th  of 
I  sent    50,000  men  against   what   he   still 
to  be  the  main  body  of  the  enemy, 
[Austrian  was  to  be  found. 

a  day  for  rest,  on  the  6th,  MacMahon, 
corps,  was  off  to  check  the  ad\*ance 


from  the  north  of  General  Urban,  who  was 
hurrying  back  from  his  chase  of  Garibaldi- 
Napoleon  stood  at  the  bridge  of  Saji  Martino  to 
aec  the  troops  pass  by.  Calling  MacMahon  to 
alight  from  his  horse,  he  said : 

"  I  thank  you  for  what  you  have  done.  I 
name  ynu  Marslui!  of  France  and  Duke  <>f 
Magenta." 

At  the  request  o\  the  i;eneral.s  \y\\o  couiti  not 
yet  understand  how  the  battle  had  been  won 
without  them,  the  dignity  of  Marshal  was  also 
bestowed  on  the  modest  and  valiant  conmiander- 
in-chief  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  General  Rcgnauld 
de  Saint-Jean  d'Angely.  It  was  the  heroic  re- 
sistance of  General  Mellinet  and  his  Grenadiers 
of  the  Guard,  left  unaided  for  hours  at  Buffalora, 
that  allowed  to  Camou  all  the  time  he  required 
for  briiiging  up  his  men  according  to  military 
rules.  It  also  gave  MacMahon  the  shorter  time 
needed  to  march  forward  and  to  re.ieh  the 
church-tower  of  Magenta. 


r^i 


^  %»;!sa^ 
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IT  is  now  more  than  forty  years  since  we 
entered  upon  our  last  great  European 
war,  when,  allied  with  the  French  and 
the  Turks,  we  were  opposed  to  Russia. 
The  early  part  of  1854  was  spent  in  complete 
inaction  at  Varna,  on  the  Black  Sea.  Cholera 
made  terrible  havoc  in  our  camp,  and  the  men 
were  growing  disheartened,  while  everybody  at 
home  was  dissatisfied.  The  great  strength  of 
the  Russians  lay  about  Sebastopol,  a  nearly  im- 
pregnable fortress  on  the  opposite  shore  ;  and 
it  was  at  length  decided  to  invade  the  Crimea 
and  attack  Sebastopol.  A  magnificent  armada 
was  prepared,  and  the  allied  armies  were  carried 
across  in  a  vast  flotilla  of  steam  and  sailing 
transports,  escorted  by  a  proud  array  of  battle 
ships.  All  who  saw  it,  declare  that  it  was  one 
of  the  most  imposing  spectacles  in  modern  war. 

A  powerful  Russian  fleet  lay  in  the  harbour  of 
Sebastopol,  but  it  made  no  attempt  at  resistance, 
although  it  might  have  done  much  mischief; 
and  the  allied  armies  were  all  safely  landed  on 
the  19th  September,  at  a  place  called  Old  Fort, 
in  the  Crimea. 

The  Russians  did  not  oppose  us  at  first.  Prince 
Mentschikoff,  who  was  in  supreme  command 
throughout  the  Crimea,  preferred  to  wait.  Al- 
though he  knew  all  our  movements,  and  might 
easily  have  interfered  with  the  disembarkation, 
he  thought  he  could  do  us  more  mischief  when 
he  had  us  well  on  shore.  He  had  chosen  a  fine 
position  for  his  army — that,  in  fact,  on  which 
the  battle  of  the  Alma  was  fought  two  days 
later,  and  he  thought  it  impregnable.  He  was 
a  self-sufficient,  headstrong  man  ;  a  poor  soldier, 
and  very  presumptuous,  as  we  shall  see. 

He  believed  that  the  allies  would  soon  waste 
themselves  fruitlessly ;  that  he  might  easily  hold 
them  at  bay,  perhaps  for  weeks.  Then,  when 
they  were  weakened  by  losses,  and  disheartened 
by  failure,  he  meant  to  strike  back,  confidently 


hoping  to  drive  them  into  the  sea.     Not  a  man, 
he  declared,  should  regain  the  ships. 

Pride  often  goes  before  a  fall,  and  the  result 
of  the  first  battle  was  very  different  from  what 
Mentschikoff  expected.  He  was  wrong  all 
round  :  wrong  in  his  estimate  of  the  fighting 
qualities  of  the  troops  opposed  to  him,  especially 
of  the  British  ;  wrong  in  his  belief  in  the  great 
strength  of  his  position  ;  altogether  wrong  in 
his  dispositions  for  defence. 

It  was  very  extensive,  this  position  :  from  the 
sea,  its  westernmost  limit,  to  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  Kourgand  Hill  was  some  five  and  a  half 
miles  ;  the  whole  front  was  covered  by  the  river 
Alma — a  river  in  places  deep  and  rapid,  at  others 
fordable,  jind  there  was  a  good  timber  bridge  at 
Bourliouk,  in  the  centre  of  the  position,  which 
carried  the  great  causeway  or  post  road  froiil 
Eupatoria  to  Sebastopol.  The  western  cliffs, 
nearest  the  sea,  were  steep,  and  supposed  to 
be  inaccessible  ;  but  the  hills  fell  away  as  they 
trended  further  inland,  and  the  approach  from 
the  river  became  practicable,  although  still 
offering  a  rather  stiff  climb.  The  ground  about 
the  centre  and  right  rose  high  at  two  particular 
points:  one  was  called  the  Telegraph  Height, 
and  it  dominated  the  principal  road ;  the  other 
was  the  famous  Kourgane  Hill,  an  elevated  peak 
around  which  the  battle  ebbed  and  flowed,  and 
which  is  now  acknowledged  to  have  been  the 
key  to  the  position. 

Mentschikoff  was  but  scantily  supplied  with 
troops  to  occupy  so  long  a  line  as  this.  But  he 
was  not  very  greatly  concerned  about  it.  Ac- 
cording to  his  view — and  he  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion a  little  too  readily,  as  he  soon  found  to 
his  cost— the  west  cliff,  that  part  of  the  position 
nearest  the  sea.  could  defend  itself,  he  felt  sure. 
They  were  untenable,  too,  as  he  told  himself, 
for  the  whole  surface  of  this  plateau  was  within 
range  of  the  allied  fleets,  and  the  fire  of  their 
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iVf  swept  it  of  the  Riissran 
Th«%e  reasons  sufficed  to  justify  him  in 
li,  about  J^o.ooo  infantry, 
-   -  .Li>t  mentioned,  the  Tck- 

Uic  Kourgan^,  a  front  limited  to  less 
'  -.  Hii  cavalry,  in  which  he  was 
J,  luving  about  5.000  j^abres  in 
mxk  hU  right  flank  when  the  more  open 
(1  was  favourable  to  their  movement. 
:y-six  gans  were  distributed  over  the 
toaiit) :  H»mc  commanded  the  causeway, 
•re  vrilh  the  cavalry,  some  with  the 
ervc»,  fomc  in  the  two  redoubt h. 
dtj»p<>*itJons  slK>wed  both  carcle>snc>>t 
of  skill.  The  Prince  had  not  satisfied 
>f  t}>c  impregnability  of  the  west  cliff. 
iHsitcd  aiid  inspected  it,  he  would  have 
a  good  waggon  track  ascended  the 
ihc  village  of  Almatamack,  which  could 
and  was*,  for  artillery.  Yet  he  could 
k*c  broken  up  this  road ;  just  as  easily  as 
have  thrown  up  formidable  entrench- 
makc  assurance  doubly  sure,  and  forbid 
y  all  attempt  to  attack  on  this  side. 
jlcct  to  fortify  all  along  the  front, 
ihe  ground  lent  itself  admirably  to 
isi>Ti:  works,  was  *no  less  blamable. 
or  not  the  position  wa^  everywhere 
Airong,  it  nught  soon  have  been  made 
tbe  heights  of  the  Alma  had  been 
into  a  properly  and  scientifically 
led  camp,  the  allies  would  hardly, 
never,  have  captured  them. 
entachikoff  did  was  to  construct  two 
ic  named  bj*  our  men  the  *'  Greater," 
r  the  "Ixs&er"  Redoubt.  The  first 
ing  more  than  a  breastwork — brcxst 
It  i>  to  .•»ay,  without  a  ditch,  and  some 
ndrcd  yards  above  the  Alma,  just  on  the 
r>f  the  Kourganti  Hill.  Tlie  Prince 
id  of  this  fortification,  which  had 
for  flanking  fire,  ;ind  was  armed 
i\y  guns.  More  to  the  right,  on 
1.  was  another  slight  entrenchment 
'  T  ^vilh  field  artillen'. 


hill. 


forces  marching    on    Sebastopol, 
lit  cif  ihiN  position   on   the  20th 
H'^hj,     ft  was  a  momentous  occasion, 
modern  history  the  French 
..trvditary  foes,  were  about  to 
A  newer  and  a  belter  rivalry 
fcu(i».     The   fierce  coniots  in 
itcfloo  were  lurgotlen,  although 
commander    and    many    of    his 


generals  hud  won  their  laurels  against  the 
French.  Now  the  two  old  enemies  were  the 
fastest  of  friends.  Lord  Raglan,  who,  as  Fitz- 
roy  Somerset,  had  lost  his  arm  at  Waterloo, 
was  revered  by  all  ranks  in  the  French  army  J 
and  when  Marshal  St,  Arnaud,  the  French 
commander-in-chief,  passed  along  the  British 
line,  he  was  received  with  loud  cheers,  to 
which  he  replied,  lifting  his  hat,  and  speaking 
in  good  English,  "  Hurrah  for  old  England  !  " 

Emulatioji  in  great  deeds  h  a  fine  thing,  but 
when  allies  fight  side  by  side  there  is  always  the 
fear  of  divided  counsels,  the  chance  of  divided 
action  in  the  field.  The  English  and  French 
generals  did  not  exactly  disagree,  but  each  went 
very  much  his  own  wiiy.  St.  Arnaud  wished  to 
take  the  front  at- 
tack from  the  sea  y^,^,- 
to  beyond  the 
causeway,  leaving 
Lord  Kaglan  to 
turn  the  Russian 
right.  This  the 
English  general  did 
not  choose  to  do  ; 
he  thought  a  flank- 
i  n  g  movement 
would  be  dangertius 
in  the  presence  of 
a  superior  caN-alr}-, 
over  ground  espe- 
cially suited  to  it—              TRINCK    MKMitHIKOl  1 

like    a    racecourse, 

in  fact,  open,  and  covered  w*ith  smooth,  spring\- 
turf.  It  ended  in  an  agreement  that  each  army 
.should  go  up  against  what  was  before  it,  the 
French  attacking  the  west  cliff,  from  the  cause- 
way to  the  sea,  the  English  taking  the  hills 
from  the  causeway  to  the  extreme  right. 

The  result  of  this  was  that  the  French  found 
no  enemy,  and  the  brunt  of  the  battle  fell  upon 
us.  The  honour  was  all  the  greater,  of  course. 
But  this  arrangement  neutralised  all  our 
advantages  of  superior  numbers.  French  and 
English  together  numbered  some  Ci^.ooo,  as 
against  31,000  Russians.  As,  however,  Mentschi- 
koffheld  the  bulk  of  his  forces  about  his  centre 
and  right— in  other  words,  just  opposite  the 
English  attack — it  followed  that  Russians  and 
English  would  fight  upon  pretty  equal  terms. 
This  was  all  the  more  emphasised  by  the  French 
roovuig  so  much  to  their  right  that  a  large 
portion  ^f  their  army  was  quite  out  of  the 
action,  while  the  rc!>t  was  only  partially  engaged. 

The  allied  troop*  were  astir  at  daylight  on  the 
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20th  September,  but  the  battle  was  not  really 
fought  till  the  afternoon.  Delays  that  were 
vexatious  yet  inevitable  interposed.  Lord 
Kaglan  was  obliged  to  draw  towards  hnn 
two  of  his  divisions,  with  which  he  had  been 
covering  his  exposed  left  flank,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  gave  a  sal'er  direction  for  his  baggage 
train.  The  slow  transfer  of  the  latter  from  the 
left  to  his  own  immediate  rear  occupied  the 
whole  forenoon,  and  the  French,  who  had  no 
such  troubles,  chafed  greatly  at  the  delay. 

But  at  length  Bosquet  began  the  ball  at 
2  p.m.  He  led  off  with  his,  the  extreme  right 
or  seaward  French  division,  and  went  up  against 
the  west  cliff.  One  brigade,  Bonat's,  followed 
by  the  Turks,  crossed  the  river  Alma  at  its 
mouth,  and  scaling  the  heights  without  difficulty, 
advanced — to  do  no  more.  His  ic^ooo  men 
met  no  enemy,  and  were  put  out  of  action  fur 
the  rest  of  the  day.      Bosquet's  other  brigade. 


At  this  moment,  it  is  generally  thought,  the 
allies  were  within  reach  of  grave  disaster.  Had 
MentschikoflT  been  a  Napoleon  or  a  Wellington, 
with  the  genius  to  see  and  the  skill  to  use  his 
opportunity,  he  might  now  have  dealt  a  crushing 
blow  at  the  allies.  He  was  in  between  his  foes  i 
one  army  was  caught  amongst  a  diflicult  countn'^, 
and  separated  in  two  parts  by  a  wide  interval  ; 
the  other  army,  not  yet  etigaged.  Had  he  sent 
his  cavalry  to  hold  the  English  in  check,  just  as 
tlie  German  cavalry  at  Mars  la  Tour  with  such 
desperate  gallantry'  turned  Bazaine  back  to 
Metz,  he  might  have  fallen  upon  Canrobert  and 
almost  eaten  him  up.  The  utter  defeat  of  one 
French  division  at  this  early  part  of  the  day 
would  have  probably  decided  the  battle,  and  in 
favour  of  the  Russians. 

But  such  masterly  tactics  were  not  to  be 
expected  from  such  an  incapable  general.  All 
MeiitschikofT  could  do  when   Bosquet  scaled  tbt 


D'Autemare's,  with  which  he  rode  in  person, 
faced  the  stiff  slope  and  surmounted  it.  Both 
men  and  guns  got  up,  and  were  ready  to  go  in 
and  win  ;  but,  like  Bonat,  they  found  nothing 
in  front  of  them.  Bosquet's  successful  climb  had 
only  placed  hirn  alone  in  an  isolated  and  really 
unsafe  position.  He  was  quite  unsupported, 
Bonat  was  detached  far  away  on  his  right  ; 
Canrobert,  his  nearest  neighbour,  had  got  mixed 
up  among  the  nicky,  broken  coimtry  above  him, 
and  could  barely  hold  bis  own,  nnich  less  ex- 
tend his  hand.  Next  to  Canrobert  was  Prince 
Napoleon  ;  but  the  latter  hung  back  unaccount- 
ably— unless  the  stories  afterwards  published 
discrediting  his  courage  are  deemed  true, 


west  cliff,  was  to  hurry  up  eight  battalions  from 
his  re.ser\'e  to  confront  him  ;  then,  hesitating  to 
ioin  issue,  to  march  them  back  whence  they 
came,  and  thus  lose  their  services  for  more  than 
an  hour.  His  cavalr>'  remained  inactive  till 
the  golden  tpportunity  was  lost,  and  then  be 
found  himself  so  fiercely  assailed  by  the  hitherto 
despised  English  that  he  lost  the  power  of  the 
offensive. 

While  the  French  were  in  this  critical  con- 
dition, the  English,  who  were  also  jeopardised, 
still  remained  passive,  halted,  and  lying  down 
utuler  a  dropping  artillery  fire.  But  now,  at 
leni^th.  Lord  Raglan  gave  the  signal  for  attack  ; 
and  the  order  was  received  with  soldier-like  glee 
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by  our  troops,  to  wliom  the  long  inaction  was 
very  irksome.  At  last  tlic  battle  was  to  be 
fought  in  real  earnest,  but  to  understand  what 
follows  we  must  realise  exactly  how  our  forces 
were  arrayed. 

1.  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  with  the  2nd  Division 
stood  next  the 
French.  His  right 
i\:Sted  on  the 
village  of  Bour- 
liosk  opposite  the 
duscway  bridge; 
his  left  joined  on 
to  and  was  rather 
jammed  in  with 
the  right  of^- 

2.  The  Light 
Division  under  Sir 
George  Brown, 
who     faced     the 

j±n6       hill, 

113  two  re- 
doubts heavily 
ji  '  la  gar- 
ghteen 
baiuiions :  a  very 
iDimidable  posi- 
tioa  to  storm. 
At  the  same  time 
lu3  Iclt  was  what 
soldiers  call  **  in 
ihc  air  " — resting 
fln  nothing,  that 

■ay^  and  ex- 

5.  Immediately 
fcAind  the  Light 

^tvision  came  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  with  the 
w.  composed  of  the  Guards  and  the  Highland 
Brigades. 

4.  The  3rd  Division  supported  the  2nd,  but  at 
along  interval. 

5  The  cavalry  under  Lords  Cardigan  and 
luc2n^  not  a  thousand  sabres,  were  held  with- 
.  dfiiwrn  to  the  left  rear. 

6.  The  4th  Division  of  infantry  were  a  long 
*ay  behind,  and  did  not  come  up  till  after  the 

The  6rsi  fighting  fell  to  Evans,  but  at  the 

Ooment  of  his  advance  the  enemy  set  fire  to  the 
Village  of  Bourliouk,  which  burst  up  into  instan- 
tiHeous  flames,  and  Evans,  to  avoid  it,  drew  one 
brigade— Pennefather's— to  the  left,  and  sent  the 
other — Adams' — by  a  long  detour  to  his  right, 
where  it   was  in  touch  with  the   French.     All 
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Pennefather's  men  got  across  the  river,  but  were 
stayed  by  the  fierce  lire  of  the  causeway  batteries ; 
and  one  of  his  regiments — the  Q5th — crushed  in 
by  tlie  right  of  the  Light  Division,  joined  it  aud 
its  fortunes  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Evans  had 
thus   only   three   battalions    left,   and   with   so 

scanty  a  force  he 
could  make  no 
impression  :  he 
could  but  simply 
hold  his  ground 
beyond  the  river. 
Part  of  the 
Light  Division, 
the  right,  or  Cod- 
rington's  Brigade, 
was  soon  engaged 
in  a  weightier 
battle.  The  left, 
or  Builer's,  also 
moved  forward, 
but  being  en- 
trusted with  the 
protection  of  the 
exposed  flank  of 
the  whole  army, 
two  of  its  regi- 
ments were  held 
in  hand  while  the 
rest  becimie  in- 
volved in  Cod- 
rington's  attack  ; 
for  this  gallant 
soldier  was  no 
sooner  across  the 
river  with  his  regiments  all  disorganised,  and  in 
no  sort  (»f  formation,  than  he  led  them  immedi- 
ately forward. 

His  superior  officer,  the  divisional  general,  Sir 
George  Brown,  was  not  within  hail,  and  Cod- 
rington  felt  that  his  plain  duty  was  to  go  ahead. 
He  himself  headed  the  desperate  charge  upon  the 
Great  Redoubt,  which  was  now  made  in  quite 
inferior  numbers,  and  in  the  teeth  of  a  mur- 
derous fire  of  big  guns.  His  colonels,  especially 
Lacy  Yea  of  the  7th  Fusiliers,  took  the  cue,  and 
springing  to  the  front  cried  to  their  men  : 

"  Come  on — never  mind  forming  1  Come  on 
anyhow." 

*'  Forward  !  forward  I  "  was  the  universal  cry 
of  all  ;  pell-mell,  higgledy-piggledy,  but  always 
straight  on,  the  first  brigade  of  the  Light 
Division  rushed  up  the  slope. 

The  Russians  were  really  in  tremendous 
strength.  There  were  heavy  columns  of  them  all 


"THEN    VOUNi;   ANSTRLTIHER 
tlACgD  roitWAKli"  (/.   I7S). 
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around  ;  the  Redoubt  was  armed  with  twelve 
big  guns,  yet  they  could  not  resist  an  onslaught 
which  seemed  only  the  vanguard  of  an  imposing 
attack. 

There  was  another  cause,  no  doubt,  for  their 
weakness,  as  we  shall  presently  see  ;  but  now 
already  they  were  Umbering  up  their  guns  and 
going  to  the  rear.  Then  young  Anstruther,  a 
mere  boy  fresh  from  school,  raced  forward  with 
the  Queen's  colour  of  the  23rd,  and  placed  it 
triumphantly  on  the  crown  of  the  breastworks. 
He  was  shot  dead,  the  colour  falling  with  him. 
A  sergeant,  Luke  O'Connor,  following  close, 
succeeded  to  his  mission,  and  raised  the  flag 
erect. 
He,  too,  was  struck  down,  but  would  not  yield, 

and  although  des- 
^     _  perately  wounded, 

'    '-  carried  the  colours 

for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  This  was  the 
crisis  of  the  fight ; 
the  flag  was  the 
rallying  point  ; 
crowds  came  rush- 
ing in,  and  the 
Redoubt  was  car- 
ried— for  a  time. 
The  battle  itselt 
would  probably 
have  been  com- 
pletely won  had  re- 
inforcements been 
at  hand.  But  the  ist  Division,  which  had  been 
ordered  to  support  the  Light  Division,  had  not 
yet  crossed  the  river.  Its  advance  was  hastened 
by  the  Quartermaster-General,  General  Airey, 
speaking  for  Lord  Raglan,  who,  as  we  shall  see, 
was  at  another  part  of  the  field.  So  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  moved  forward,  but  slowly  ;  the 
Guards  Brigade  to  the  right,  in  line — a  well- 
dressed  two-deep  "thin,  red  line,"  which  kept  its 
formation  even  when  crossing  the  stream,  each 
man  walking  on  whatever  was  before  him, 
shallow  water  or  deep  pool.  On  the  left  were 
Sir  Colin  Campbell's  three  famous  Highland 
regiments — the  42nd,  93rd,  and  yqth — advancing 
in  an  echelon  of  deployed  lines,  one  behind  and 
a  little  further  to  the  left  of  the  one  in  front 
of  it.  Such  a  stern  array  would  have  more 
than  sufficed  to  stiffen  our  hold  upon  the  Great 
Redoubt  ;  but  it  came  too  late,  and  other 
untoward  events  had  also  occurred. 

The  Russians,  of  whom  there  were  eighteen 
battalions  in   these  parts,  could  not  brook  the 
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loss  of  the  Redoubt  to  what  seemed  only  a 
handful  of  redcoats,  and  they  came  forward  again 
in  great  strength  to  recover  the  work.  The 
Vladimir  regiment,  approaching  close,  was  mis- 
taken for  a  French  column,  and  no  one  fired  at 
it ;  then  some  misguided  English  bugler  sounded 
the  "  retire  " — by  whose  orders  it  was  never  ascer- 
tained— but  the  call  was  taken  up  and  repeated, 
till  at  length,  most  reluctantly,  Codrington's  men 
in  possession  of  the  Redoubt  prepared  to  leave  it. 
They  clung  for  a  time  to  its  reverse  slopes,  but 
presently  gave  way,  and  under  a  murderous  fire 
retreated  down  the  hill.  Only  indomitable  Lacy 
Yea,  with  his  bold  regiment,  the  7th  Fusiliers, 
refused  to  withdraw,  and,  in  line  against  a 
column  double  his  strength,  alone  maintained 
the  fight. 

All  this  time  the  French  were  not  prospering. 
Bosquet  still  clung,  isolated,  upon  the  west 
cliff ;  Canrobert  had  cUmbed  it,  but  had  made 
no  forward  movement ;  Prince  Napoleon  stood 
halted,  irresolute,  on  the  safe  side  of  the  river. 
The  Russian  general  in  command  of  the  centre, 
which  was  posted  around  the  Telegraph  Height, 
now  put  in  motion  eight  of  his  battalions,  in 
dense  double  column,  and  crossed  the  plateau  to 
smite  Canrobert,  who  forthwith  crumbled  back 
over  the  cliff.  He  had  supports  at  hand — a 
brigade  (D'Aurelle's)  of  Forey's  Division,  which 
was  on  the  hilly  road  jammed  in  between  him 
and  Prince  Napoleon,  and  the  Prince  himself 
was  close  behind  ;  but  these  supports  were  in 
marching  columns,  with  no  frontage  for  attack, 
and  could  not  help  Canrobert.  Had  KiriakofF, 
the  Russian  general,  pressed  on,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  completely  "  rolled  up  "  the  French. 
But  he  paused,  and  the  battle  meanwhile  passed 
into  a  fresh  phase. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  turning-point  in 
the  action  was  a  hazardous,  and,  speaking  by  the 
book,  a  perfectly  indefensible  step  taken  by  the 
English  commander-in-chief.  Lord  Raglan,  with 
his  staflF  and  a  few  dragoons — not  twenty  horse- 
men in  all — had  ridden  boldly,  blindly,  into  the 
very  centre  of  the  enemy's  line.  He  had  gone 
down  towards  Bourliouk,  but  avoiding  the  burn- 
ing village,  and,  anxious  to  see  what  was  in 
progress  beyond  the  river,  had  dashed  into  it, 
crossed,  and  galloped  up  the  opposite  slope. 
He  came  out  at  a  point  under  the  Telegraph 
Height  and  above  the  causeway,  and  thence  could 
survey  at  ease — for  no  enemy,  happity,  was 
near  enough  to  injure  him — the  whole  state  of 
the  battle.  Better  still,  he  looked  into  the 
enemy's  line  of  defence,  taking  it  in  reversei  and 
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alised  at  once  the  supreme  advantage  his  really 
iiiferous  position  gave  him. 
"  If  only  we  had  a  couple  of  guns  up  here  !  " 
f  cried,  and  two  artillery  officers — Dacres  and 
ickson,  who  rode  with  his  staff — dashed  off  to 
Kb  them,  while  General  Airey  was  sent  to 
Of  up  the  nearest  infantry,  Adams'  brigade  of 
isns*  2nd  Division. 

rhc  messengers  found  Turner's  battery  strug- 
i^  across  the  ford,  and  Turner  himself  hurried 
two  of  his  guns,  which  were  soon  unlimbered 
1  worked — one,  at  least — by  Colonel  Dickson's 
a  hands. 


across  the  river  in  support  of  Codrington's 
discomfited  brigade.  The  Russians  on  the  hill 
now  numbered  some  15,000  men,  part  of  them 
being  the  Vladimir  column,  which  had  retaken 
the  Great  Redoubt.  A  very  stout  resistance  was 
made.  The  Scots  Fusiliers  were  met  with  so 
bold  a  front  and  such  a  withering  fire  that  they 
fell  back  in  some  disorder.  It  seemed  as  though 
the  Grenadier  Guards  would  also  be  involved, 
but  this  regiment,  under  Colonel  Hood,  stood 
firm,  and  presently  advanced  in  beautiful  order 
—  a  well-dressed,  steady  line,  as  perfect  as 
though  it  was  in  Hyde  Park.     To  the  left  of  the 
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Their  very  first  shot  was^  a  surprise  to  the 
ble  field.  It  proved  to  the  enemy,  whose 
■i  were  posted  in  advance  in  the  causeway, 
K  they  had  been  taken  in  reverse  and  had 
tter  retire.  It  overjoyed  Evans,  who  still  stood 
ecked  by  this  causeway  battery.  "  Hark  ! 
tt  is  an  English  gun,"  he  cried,  and  prepared 
once  to  advance,  knowing  that  the  barrier  in 
•It  would  soon  be  removed.  And  so  it  was. 
rans  swept  forward  triumphantly  with  his 
nee  remaining  regiments,  their  left  still  covered 

stout  Lacy  Yea  and  his  splendid  Fusiliers,  who 
i  about  this  time  had  finally  conquered  the 
Bsian  column  with  which  they  had  so  long 
en  engaged.  Yea's  obstinate  heroism  had  not 
hf  paved  the  way  for  the  advance  of  the 
id  Division,  but  it  had  made  another  attack 
wifale  upon  the  Kourgan^  Hill. 
The  Soots  Fusilier  Guards  had  been  the  first 

the  .Duke  of   Cambridge's   troops    to   get 


Scots  Guards  were  the  Coldstreams,  anothei 
regiment  in  magnificent  array,  which  had  not 
been  touched  by  the  fire,  and  moved  up  the 
hill  with  admirable  precision.  The  Duke  of 
Cambridge  rode  with  the  Coldstreams. 

So  fierce  was  the  fight  into  which  the  Guards 
now  entered,  so  strong  the  opposition,  that  some 
cried  in  alarmj  "  The  Brigade  will  be  destroyed." 
There  was  a  talk  of  falling  back,  and  then  it 
was  that  stout  old  Sir  Colin  Campbell  made  his 
famous  speech  to  the  Duke  : — *'  Better,  sir,  that 
every  man  in  her  Majesty's  Guards  should  lie 
dead  upon  the  field  than  that  they  should  turn 
their  backs  upon  the  enemy."  The  Guards 
needed  no  stiffening — they  were  only  too  eager 
to  get  on.  But  Campbell  did  more  than  exhort 
in  words.  He  had  here,  close  at  hand,  his  three 
superb  Highland  regiments,  and  he  was  ready  to 
use  them,  to  the  last  man,  in  support. 

The  Highlanders  were  now  on  the  left  of  the 
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whole  line.  Although  Buller's  two  regiments 
OD  this  extreiiity,  the  88th  and  the  77th,  had 
held  their  own  during  the  day,  they  were  now 
beginning  to  fall  back.  But  Campbell  took 
charge  of  the  flank,  and,  despising  the  still 
irrcirt^lute   Russian    cavalry,  lie  brought  up  his 


finislied— "  Now,  men,  the  army  wiU 
make  me  proud  of  the  Highland  Bri| 
He  was  about  to  engage  twelve  ball 
his  three  ;  each  regiment  as  it  advl 
42nd  first,  seemed  to  be  tmtflanked 
hea\*y  column  ;  but  beyond  each  fiauk 
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ed  regimcni-5  in  echelon,  and  prolonging 
line,  threw  them  at  the  RusMan  right. 
Our  front  was  very  extensive,  for  the  line  was 
only  the  depth  of  two  men  ,•  but  it  looked  so 
thre^enmg,  that  the  Russian  general,  Gorts- 
chakofT,  concluding  there  were  heavy  masses 
behind,  thought  himself  outnumbered  and 
overpowered. 

...Sir  Colin  spoke  a  icw  ^v(?Ids  ol  encoui.ij^LURiu 
to  his  men.  "  Be  steady — keep  silence — tire 
low ; "    and    then,    with    fierce    emphasis,    he 


next    regiment  m   ili         ' 

this  formation  the  Hil 

them.     The  Russians,  after  another  de$ 

and  unavailing  stand,  began  to  rctnsat,  41 

Guards  and  Highlandei-s  took  posftcssioti 

Kourganc  Hill, 

All  this  time  Lord  R;iglan  Had  be 
ground— no  longer  perilous — above  itie 
way ;  but  now  he  was  joined  by  Adam 
regiments,  and  a  red  line  was  mtea 
tJie  slope.   He  left  them  there,  to  be  mfd^ 
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were,  in  hastening  the  retreat  of  the  Russian 
columns  ;  a  brigade  of  the  3rd  Division,  Eyre's, 
had  also  arrived,  and  was  across  the  Bouriiouk 
bridge.  Now  the  French  made  head  against 
Kiriakoff,  who  could  not  hold  out  with  his  com- 
rades in  full  retreat ;  and  as  he  fell  back  Canrobert 
came  on,  and,  gaining  the  heights,  took  full 
possession  of  the  Telegraph  Hill.  There  was 
very  little  more  fighting  to  be  done,  except  with 
a  handful  of  forgotten  riflemen  :  the  Russians 
were  gone.  Following  Canrobert,  Prince  Napo- 
leon and  D'Aurelle  advanced,  so  that  soon  two 
strong  and  unbroken  French  divisions  and  a 
whole  brigade  occupied  the  ground. 

Then  followed  the  grigvous  mistake  of  not 
following  up  the  beaten  enemy.  It  was  clear 
that  the  English  could  not  do  this  with  effect  : 
the  bulk  of  our  men  had  been  engaged,  we  had 
suffered  severely,  and  the  survivors  were  worn 


out  with  their  exertions.  Our  cavalry  coii 
little  against  the  Russian,  which  was  still  * 
fresh,  and  ready,  if  not  too  anxious^  to  4 
the  retreat.  Lord  Raglan  hc^ied  that 
French  would  now  reap  the  full  advanta] 
the  victory,  and  urged  St.  Amaud  to  press  < 
pursuit.  The  only  answer  was  that  any  fa 
advance  of  the  French  that  day  was  "  impoasi 
The  men,  when  moving  up  to  the  attack 
left  their  knapsacks  on  the  other  side  d 
river,  and  they  could  not  go  on  without  t 
So  the  Russian  army,  which  was  now  n 
dissolved,  a  broken,  helpless  mass  of  fiigi 
was  suffered  to  continue  its  headlong  retreat 
Sebastopol.  A  little  more  energj'  on  the 
of  the  victors  would  have  dealt  a  crushing 
and  probably  annihilated  it. 

In  this  first  error  was  sown  the  seeds  olf 
long  and  disastrous  siege  of  Sebastopol. 


LORD  RAGLAN. 
{/'fWH  tfu  PaimtiMg  by  Andretv  Marion. ) 
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ON  the  2 1st  of  November,  1805,  a  striking 
and  warlike  cavalcade  was  traversing 
at  a  slow  pace  a  wide  and  elevated 
plateau  in  Moravia.     In  front,  on  a 
grey    barb,    rode    a    short,  sallow-faced    man 
with    dark    hair    and    a    quick,  eager    glance, 
whose  notice  nothing  seemed  to  escape.     His 
dress  was   covered  by  a  grey   overcoat,  which 
met  a  pair  of  long  riding-boots,  and  on  his  head 
was  a  low,  weather-stained  cocked  hat.     He  was 
followed  by  a  crowd  of  officers,  evidently  of  high 
rank,    for    their    uniforms,    saddle-cloths,    and 
plumed  hats  were  heavily  laced,  and  they  had 
the  bold,  dignified  bearing  of  leaders  of  men. 
In  iront   and   in  the  flanks  of  the  party  were 
scattered    watchful    vedettes,   and    behind    fol- 
lowed a  strong  squadron  of  picked  cavalry-   in 
dark  green  dolmans  with  furred  pelisses  slung 
over  their  shoulders,  and   huge  fur   caps   sur- 
mounted by  tall  red  plumes.     The  leading  horse- 
man rode  in  silence  over  the  plateau,  first  to  one 
point  then  to  another,  examining  with  anxious 
care  every  feature  of  the  ground.     He  marked 
carefully    the     Httle    village    fi-om    which    the 
expanse  took  its  name,  and  the  steep  declivity 
which  sloped   to   a  muddy  stream  below.     No 
one  addressed  him,  for  he  was  a  man   whose 
train  of    thought  was   not   to  be  lightly  inter- 
rupted.     Suddenly,   at    length,   he  drew  rein, 
and,   turning    to    the    body   of    officers,   said : 
"Gentlemen,   examine     this    ground    carefully. 
It  will  be  a  field  of  battle,  upon  which  you  will 
all  have  a   part  to    play."      The   speaker   was 
N'apoleon.      His  hearers  were  his  generals  and 
staff.     He  had  been  reconnoitring,  surrounded 
and  guarded  by  his  devoted    Chasseurs  of  the 
Guard,  the  plateau  of  Pratzen,  the  main  part  of 
the  arena  where  was  to  be  fought  in  a  few  days 
the  mighty  conflict  of  Austerlitz. 

Napoleon's  headquarters  were  then  at  Brunn. 
The  French  host,  then  for  the  first  time  called 
the  "  Grand  Army,"  had,  at  the  command  of  its 


great  chief,  in  the  beginning  of  September 
broken  up  the  camps  long  occupied  on  the 
coasts  of  France  in 'preparation  for  a  contem- 
plated invasion  of  England,  and  had  directed  its 
march  to  the  Rhine.  It  was  formed  in  seven 
corps  under  Bernadotte,  Marmont,  Davoust, 
Soult,  Lannes,  Ney,  and  Augereau,  with  its 
cavalr}'  under  Prince  Murat,  and  the  Imperial 
Guard  as  a  reserve. 

The  Rhine  was  crossed  at  diffijrent  points,  and 
the  tide  of  invasion  swept  upon  the  valley  of  the 
Danube.  From  the  beginning  the  movements 
had  been  made  with  a  swiftness  unprecedented 
in  war.  Guns  and  cavalry-  had  moved  in  cease- 
less and  unhalting  stream  along  every  road. 
Infantrj'  had  pressed  forward  by  forced  marches, 
and  had  been  aided  in  its  onward  way  by 
wheeled  transport  at  every  available  oppor- 
tunity. The  Emperor  had  resolved  to  strike 
a  blow  by  land  against  his  foes  which  should 
counterbalance  the  several  checks  which  the 
indomitable  na\y  of  England  had  inflicted  on 
his  fleets  at  sea.  Austria  and  Russia  were  in 
arms  against  France,  and  he  was  straining  every 
nerve  to  encounter  and  shatter  their  separate 
forces  before  they  would  unite  in  overwhelming 
power.  The  campaign  had  opened  for  him  with 
a  series  of  brilliant  successes.  The  veterans  of 
the  revolutionary-  wars,  of  Italy  and  of  Eg>'pt, 
directed  by  his  mighty  genius,  had  proved  them- 
selves irresistible.  The  Austrians  had  been  the 
first  to  meet  the  shock,  and  had  been  defeated 
at  every  point — Guntzberg,  Haslach,  Albeck, 
Elchingen,  Memmingen — and  the  first  phase  of 
the  struggle  had  closed  with  the  capitulation  at 
Ulm  of  General  Mack  with  30,000  men. 

But  there  had  been  no  stay  in  the  rush  of  the 
victorious  French.  The  first  defeats  of  the 
Austrian  army  had  been  rapidly  followed  up. 
The  corps  which  had  escaped  from  the  disaster 
at  Ulm  were  pursued  and,  one  after  another, 
annihilated.     The   Tyrol  was   overrun,  and  its 
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strong  positions  occupied  by  Marshal  Ncy. 
•rom  Italy  came  the  news  of  M.issena's 
accesses  against  the  celebrated  Archduke 
Giarles,  and  at  Dtrnstein  Marshal  Morlier  had 
defeated  the  first  Russian  army  under  Kutusow. 
The  Imperial  headquarters  had  been  established 
at  Schonbrunn,  the  home  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.  V^ienna  had  been  occupied  and  the 
bridge  across  the  Danube  secured  by  Lannes  and 
Murat.  Kutusow,  after  Iiis  defeat  at  Dirnstein, 
had   been  driven  back  through  HoUabrunn  on 


camp  at  Boulogne  xvas   left,  that  the 

saying  passed  in  the  ranks  that  "Oi. 

does  not  make  use  of  our  arms  in  r| 

much  as  of  our  legs"  ;  and  the  grave  rem 

this  constant  swiftness   had    b«xn    t^--* 

soldiers  had  fallen  to  the  rear  from  ; 

or  fatigue,  and  even  the   n 

corps  was  thus  for  the  time    ■ 

It  is  recorded  that  in  the  Chasseurs  it 

of  the  Guard   alone  there  wtin        *  * 

more  than  four  hundred  men  ! 
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^runn  by  the  same  marshals  at  tltc  head  of  the 
French  advanced  guard,  and  had  now  joined 
the  second  Russian  army,  with  which  was  its 

Lmpcror  Alexander  in  person,  and  an  Austrian 

3rce  under  Prince  IJchtenstein,  accompanied  by 
the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

The  main  body  of  the  *'  Grand  Army  "  had, 
under  Napoleon,  followed  its  advanced  guard 
into  the  heart  of  Moravia.  It*  headquarters 
and  immediate  base  were  now  at  Hrunn,  but  its 
position  was  sufficiently  critical,  at  the  extremity 
of  a  long  line  of  t)peraiions,  numbering  lc*s 
than  70,000  disposable  men.  while  the  Russo- 

Austrian   army    in   front  I    to    02,000. 

rapid    Iiad   been   the  n  a*  since   the 


But  all  these  laggards  were  doing   their  i 
rejoin    the   army    before   the  great  ball 
place  which  all  knew  to  be  inevitablCi 
which  all  were  euRCr  to  hear  their  part. 

Napoleon  li;ul   himself  arrived  r^t    Rrunn' 
the  20lh  of  November,  and  durn 
days  till  the  27th  he  allowed  hib  .i. ....  .. 

of  repose  to  enable  it  to  recover  itv 
after  its  long  toils — to  repair  il-  "f4 

and  worn  material,  and  ti>  rally  t 
it5  eagles.     His  advanced  guard  had  been  pwi 
forward  utider  Murat  towards  WiscJiau.i 
Olniutz   road,   Soult^s   corpii  on   hh 
pressed   K'  retreat 

and   the  r  were 
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positions  to  u*atch  Hungary  and  Bohemia  and  to 
maintain  his  hold  upon  Vienna. 

Oil  the  27th   the  French  advanced  guard  was 
attacked   and    driven   back  by   the  Russians   at 
Wischau,  and  certain   information  arrived  thai 
this  had  been   done  by  a  portion  of  the  main 
Ru«ian    armv  under    the  Emperor  Alexander. 
1l  Had  been   thought  possible  by  Kapoleon  that 
peaceful     i^c^o- 
liibuns      miglU 
be  opened,   but 
riff*      confident 
Mkace  of  his 
enemies  seemed 
to    show     that 
thej'  had  by  no 
means     lost 
heart,  and  when 
on  the  2!^th  he 
liad  a  personal 
mtcrvici^r    with 
Prince     Dolgo- 
Twiki,     the    fa- 
iMuite  of  Alex- 
ander, lie  found 
:He  Russian  pro- 
insult- 
.      pre- 
^uirjptuoxiiv  tliat 
he    broke     off 
ikupCly       any 
farther  commu- 
nication. 
Wc  have  seen 
'       1  recon- 
•n  the 
}i^  of  Novem- 
ber.and  we  have 
marked      the 
marvellous  I'duJ^ 
(finl   and    pre- 
iciwicc        with 

which  he  foresaw  tlie  exact  spot  wliere  the 
great  battle,  then  looming  before  him,  must  take 
pUrc,  Every  sucjeeding  day  *aw  the  recon- 
naissances renewed,  and  never  was  a  bittle-field 
TDiirc  thoroughly  examined,  never  was  forecast 
b)*  a  general  of  the  actual  turn  of  events 
to  be  expected  more  completely  justified  by 
fulfilment. 

h  had  become  certain  that  the  united  army 
of  two  mighty  empires  was  close  at  hand.  From 
the  tone  nf  Dolgorouki's  communication  it  was 
c\idejit  lliat  both  the  Russian  and  Austrian 
inixurchs  had  resolved  to  trust  their  fortunes  to 


;^.,,  ■  .i.e..  .:>    i.-'NAi  A..  iK. 
(AriMM  IM*  faittttH^  by  faml  Df/.fVfAe.) 


the  ordeal  of  battle,  and  that  they,  with  their 
generals  and  soldier)*,  were  eager  to  retrieve 
their  previous  misfortunes,  and  full  of  confidence 
that  they  would  do  so.  That  confidence  had 
been  increased  by  the  repulse  of  the  French 
advanced  guard  at  Wischau  ;  and  they  now 
longed  to  complete  their  work  by  pouring  their 
superior    numbers  on    the   comparatively  weak 

French       main 
bodv. 

\V  i  t  h  this 
knowledge  be- 
fore him,  Na- 
poleon pro- 
ceeded to  carry 
out  the  plan  of 
action  which  he 
had  carefully 
matured.  To 
the  astonish- 
ment of  many 
veterans  in  his 
army,  a  general 
retreat  of  his 
advanced  troops 
was  ordered. 
Murat  fell  back 
from  Posoritz 
and  Soult  from 
near  Austerlitz. 
But  this  retro- 
grade movement 
was  short,  and 
they  were  halted 
on  the  ground 
chosen  by  Na- 
poleon for  his 
battle-line.  The 
oiiilying  corps 
of  Bernadotte 
and  Davoust 
were  summoned 
to  complete  his  array.  Munitions,  food,  ambu- 
lances were  hurried  to  their  appointed  posts,  and 
it  was  announced  that  the  battle  would  be 
fought  on  the  tst  or  2nd  of  December. 

The  line  of  a  muddy  stream,  called  the  Gold- 
bach,  marked  the  front  of  the  French  army. 
This  stream  takes  its  source  across  the  Olmutz 
road,  and  flowing  through  a  dell,  of  which  the 
sides  are  sleep,  discharges  itself  into  the  jMenitz 
J.ake.  At  the  top  of  its  high  left  bank  stretches 
the  wide  Prat/en  plateau,  and  it  appeared  to 
Napoleon's  staff  that  he  had  made  an  error  in 
relinquishing   such   a   vantage    ground    to    his 
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enemy  ;  but  he  told  them  that  he  had  done  so 
of  set  purpose,  saying,  "  If  I  remained  master  of 
this  fine  plateau,  I  could  here  ch^ck  the  Russians, 
but  then  I  should  only  have  an  ordinary  victory ; 
wheKeas  by  giving  it  up  to  them  and  refusing 
my  right,  if  they  dare  to  descend  from  these 
heights  in  order  to  outflank  me,  I  secure  that 
they  shall  be  lost  beyond  redemption." 

Let  us  examine  the  positions  occupied  by  the 
French  and  the  Austro-Russian  armies  at  the 
close  of  November,  and  we  shall  the  better 
understand  the  general  strategy  of  the  two 
combatant  forces  and  the  tactics  which  each 
made  use  of  when  they  came  into  collision.  The 
Emperor  Napoleon  rested  his  left,  under  Lannes 
and  Murat,  on  a  rugged  eminence,  which  those 
of  his  soldiers  who  had  ser\*ed  in  Egypt  called 
the  '^Santon,"  because  its  crest  was  crowned  by 
a  little  chapel,  of  which  the  roof  had  a  fancied 
resemblance  to  a  minaret.  This  eminence  he 
had  strengthened  with  field  works,  armed  and 
provisioned  like  a  fortress.  He  had,  by  repeated 
visits,  satisfied  himself  that  his  orders  were 
properly  carried  out,  and  he  had  committed  its 
defence  to  special  defenders  under  the  command 
of  General  Claparfede,  impressing  upon  them 
that  they  must  be  prepared  to  fire  their  last 
cartridge  at  their  post  and,  if  necessary-,  there  to 
die  to  the  last  man. 

His  centre  was  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Goldbach.  There  were  the  corps  of  Soult  and 
Bernadotte,  the  Grenadiers  of  Duroc  and  Oudinot, 
and  the  Imperial  Guard  with  forty  guns.  Their 
doubled  lines  were  concealed  by  the  windings  of 
the  stream,  by  scattered  clumps  of  wood,  and  by 
the  features  of  the  ground. 

His  right  was  entrusted  to  Davoust's  corps, 
summoned  in  haste  to  the  battle-field,  and  of 
which  only  a  division  of  infantry  and  one  of 
Dragoons  had  been  able  to  come  into  line.  They 
were  posted  at  Menitz,  and  held  the  defiles 
passing  the  Menitz  Lake  and  the  two  other 
lakes  of  Telnitz  and  Satschau.  Napoleon's  line 
of  battle  was  thus  an  oblique  one,  with  its  right 
thrown  back.  It  had  the  appearance  of  being 
only  defensive,  if  not  actually  timid,  its  centre 
not  more  than  sufficiently  occupied,  its  right 
extremely  weak,  and  only  its  left  formidable  and 
guaranteed  against  any  but  the  most  powerful 
attack.  But  the  great  strategist  had  weighed 
well  his  methods.  He  trusted  that  the  foe 
would  be  tempted  to  commit  themselves  to  an 
attack  on  his  right,  essaying  to  cut  his  communi- 
cations and  line  of  retreat  on  Vienna.  If  they 
could  be   led   into   this   trap,  the   difficulty  or 


movement  in  the  ground  cut  up  by  lake, 
stream,  and  marsh  would  give  to  Davoust  the 
power  to  hold  them  in  check  until  circumstances 
allowed  of  aid  being  given  to  him.  Meantime, 
with  his  left  impregnable  and  his  centre  ready  to 
deal  a  crushing  blow,  he  expected  to  be  able  to 
operate  against  the  Russo- Austrian  flank  and 
rear  with  all  the  advantage  due  to  unlooked-for 
strength. 

The  right  of  the  Russo- Austrians,  commanded 
'by  the  Princes  Bagration  and  Lichtenstein,  rested 
on  a  wooded  hill  near  Posoritz  across  the  Olmutz 
road.  .Their  centre,  under  KoUowrath,  occupied 
the  village  of  Pratzen  and  the  large  surrounding 
plateau ;  while  their  left,  under  Doctorof  and 
Kienmayer,  stretched  towards  the  Satschau  Lake 
and  the  adjoining  marshes. 

The  village  of  Austerlitz  was  some  distance 
in  rear  of  the  Russo-Austrian  position,  and  had 
no  immediate  connection  with  the  movements 
of  the  troops  employed  on  either  side,  but  the 
Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria  slept  in  it  on 
the  night  before  the  battle,  and  Napoleon 
afterwards  accentuated  the  greatness  of  his 
victory  by  naming  it  after  the  place  from  which 
he  had  chased  them. 

The  two  great  armies  now  in  presence  of  each 
other  were  markedly  unequal  in  strength — 
92,000  men  were  opposed  to  70,000,  and  the 
advantage  of  22,000  was  to  the  allies.  But  this 
inequality  was  to  a  great  extent  compensated 
by  the  tactical  dispositions  of  the  leader  of  the 
weaker  force.  Of  the  two  antagonist  lines,  one 
WHS  wholly  exposed  to  view,  the  other  to  a  great 
extent  concealed — first  advantage  to  the  latter. 
They  formed,  as  it  were,  two  parallel  arcs  of  a 
circle,  but  that  of  the  French  was  the  more 
compact  and  uninterrupted — second  advantage  ; 
and  this  last  was  soon  to  be  increased  by  the  im- 
prudent Russian  manoeuvres.  The  two  armies, 
barely  at  a  distance  of  two  cannon-shot  from 
each  other,  had  by  mutual  tacit  consent  formed 
their  bivouacs,  piled  arms,  fed  and  reposed 
peaceably  round  their  fires,  the  one  covered  b\' 
a  thick  cloud  of  Cossacks,  the  other  by  a  sparse 
line  of  vedettes. 

Napoleon  quitted  Brunn  early  in  the  morning 
of  the  1st  December,  and  employed  the  whole  of 
that  day  in  examining  the  positions  which  thcr 
different  portions  of  his  army  occupied.  His 
headquarters  were  established  in  rear  of  the 
centre  of  his  line  at  a  high  point,  from  which 
could  be  seen  the  bivouacs  of  both  French  and 
allies,  as  well  as  the  ground  on  which  the 
morrow's  issue  would  be  fought  out.     The  cold 
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was  intense,  but  there  was  no  snow.  The  only 
shelter  that  could  be  found  for  the  ruler  of 
France  was  a  dilapidated  hut,  in  which  were 
placed  the  Emperor's  table  and  maps. 

The  Grenadiers  had  made  up  a  huge  fire 
hard  by,  and  his  travelling  carriage  was  drawn 
up,  in  which  he  could  take  such  sleep  as  his 
anxieties  would  permit.  The  divisions  of  Duroc 
and  Oudinot  bivouacked  between  him  and  the 
enemy,  while  the  Guard  lay  round  him  and 
towards  the  rear. 

In  the  late  afternoon  of  the  same  day  Napoleon 
was  watching  the  allied  position  through  his 
telescope.     On   the  Pratzen  plateau  could   be 
seen    a    general    flank    movement   of   Russian 
columns,  in  rear  of  their  first  line,  from  their 
centre  to  their  left  and  towards  the  front  of  the 
French  position  at  Telnitz.     It  was   evidently 
supposed  by  the  enemy  that  the  French  intended 
to  act  only  on  the  defensive,  that  nothing  was 
to  be  feared  from  them  in  front,  and  that  the 
allies  had  only  to  throw  their  masses  on  their 
right,  cut   off  their  retreat  upon  Vienna,  and 
thus  inflict  upon  them  a  certain  and  disastrous 
defeat.     It  was  forgotten  by  the  Russo-Austrians 
that  in  thus  moving  their  principal  forces  to  the 
left,  the  centre  of  their  position  was  weakened, 
and  on  the  right  their  own  line  of  operations 
and  retreat  was  left  entirely  unprotected.  When 
Napoleon  detected  what  was  being  done,  trembling 
with  satisfaction  and   clapping    his   hands,   he 
said:  "What  a  manoeuvre  to  be  ashamed  of! 
They  are   running   into   the  trap !     They  are 
giving  themselves  up  !     Before  to-morrow  even- 
ing that  army  will  be  in  my  hands !  "     In  order 
*ill  more  to  add  to  the  confidence  of  his  enemy 
and  to  encourage  them  in  the   prosecution  of 
their  mistaken  plan,  he  ordered  Murat  to  sally 
forth  from  his  own  position  with  some  cavalrj-,  to 
manceuvre  as  if  showing  uneasiness  and  hesita- 
tion, and  then  to  retire  with  an  air  of  alarm. 
This  order  given,  he  returned  immediately  to 
his  bivouac,   dictated  and    issued    the    famous 
proclamation  in  which  he  assured  his  army  that 
the  Austro-Russians  were  exposing  their  flank 
and  were  offering  certain  glory  to  the  soldiers  of 
France  as  a  reward  for   their   valour    in    the 
coining  struggle  :  he  said  that  he  himself  would 
direct  their  battalions,  but  that  he  would  not 
expose  himself    to    danger   unless  success  was 
doubtful,  and    he    promised    that,   after    their 
victory,  they  should  have  comfortable  canton- 
ments and  peace. 

The  evening  of  the   ist  of  December  closed 
in.    The  allied  movement  towards  their  left  was 


still  continuing,  and  Napoleon,  after  renewing 
his  orders,  again  visiting  his  parks  and  ambu- 
lances and  satisf^'ing  himself  by  his  own  observa- 
tion that  all  was  in  order,  threw  himself  on  .a 
bundle  of  straw  and  slept.  About  eleven  o'clock 
he  was  awakened  and  told  that  a  sharp  attack 
had  been  made  on  one  of  the  villages  occupied 
by  his  right,  but  that  it  had  been  repulsed.  This 
further  confirmed  his  forecast  of  the  allied  move- 
ments, but,  wishing  to  make  a  last  reconnaissance 
of  his  enemy's  position,  he  again  mounted,  and, 
followed  by  Junot,  Duroc,  Berthier,  and  some 
others  of  his  staff,  he  ventured  between  the 
two  armies.  As  he  closely  skirted  the  enemy^s 
line  of  outposts,  in  spite  of  several  warnings 
that  he  was  incurring  great  risk,  he,  in  the  dark- 
ness, rode  into  a  picquet  of  Cossacks.  These 
sprang  to  arms  and  attacked  him  so  suddenly 
that  he  would  certainly  have  been  killed  or 
taken  prisoner  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  devoted 
courage  of  his  escort,  which  engaged  the 
Cossacks  while  he  turned  his  horse  and  galloped 
back  to  the  French  lines.  His  escape  was  so 
narrow  and  precipitate  that  he  had  to  pass 
without  choosing  his  way  the  marshy  Goldbach 
stream.  His  own  horse  and  those  of  several  of 
his  attendants — amongst  others  Ywan,  his 
surgeon,  who  never  left  his  person — were  for 
a  time  floundering  helpless  in  the  deep  mud, 
and  the  Emperor  was  obliged  to  make  his  way 
on  foot  to  his  headquarters  past  the  fires  round 
which  his  soldiery  were  lying.  In  the  obscurity 
he  stumbled  over  a  fallen  tree-trunk  ;  and  it 
occurred  to  a  grenadier  who  saw  him,  to  twist 
and  use  some  straw  as  a  torch,  holding  it  over 
his  head  to  light  the  path  of  his  sovereign. 

In  the  middle  of  the  anxious  night,  full  of 
disquietude  and  anticipation,  the  eve  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  Emperor's  coronation,  the 
face  of  Napoleon,  lighted  up  and  suddenly  dis- 
played by  this  flame,  appeared  almost  as  a 
vision  to  the  soldiers  of  the  nearest  bivouacs.  A 
cr)-  was  raised,  "  It  is  the  anniversary  of  the 
coronation  !  Vive  I'Empereur  !  " — an  outburst 
of  loyal  ardour  which  Napoleon  in  vain 
attempted  to  check  with  the  words,  "Silence 
till  to-morrow.  Now  you  have  only  to  sharpen 
your  bayonets."  But  the  same  thought,  the 
same  cry,  was  taken  up  and  flew  with  lightning 
quickness  from  bivouac  to  bivouac.  All  made 
torches  of  whatever  material  was  at  hand. 
Some  pulled  down  the  field-shelters  for  the 
purpose — some  used  the  straw  that  had  been 
collected  to  form  their  beds  ;  and  in  an  instant, 
as  if  by  enchantment,  thousands  of  lights  flared 
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upward*  along  the  whole  French  line,  and  by 
thousands  of  voices  the  cry  was  repeated,  "  Vive 
I'Empereur  !  "  TIius  was  improvised,  within 
sight  of  the  astonished  enemy,  the  most 
striking  of  illuminations,  the  most  memorable  of 
demonstrations,  by  which  the  admiration  and 
devotion  of  a  whole  army  have  ever  been  shown 
to  its  general.  It  is  said  that  the  Russians 
believed  the  French  to  be  burning  their  shelters 
as  a  preliminary  to  retreat,  and  that  their  con- 
fidence was  tliereby  increased.  As  to  Napoleon, 
though  at  lirst  annoyed  at  the  outburst,  he  was 
soon  gratified  and 
deeply  touched  by 
the  heart-felt  en- 
thusiasm displayed, 
and  said  that  "  This 
night  is  the  happiest 
of  my  life."  For 
some  time  he  con- 
tinued to  move  from 
bivouac  to  bivouac, 
telh'ng  his  soldiers 
how  much  he  appre- 
ciated their  afl'ection, 
and  saying  those 
kindly  and  encour- 
aging words  which 
no  one  better  than 
he  knew  how  to 
use. 

The  morning  be- 
gan to  break  on  the 
2nd  of  December. 
As  he  buckled  on 
his  sword,  Napoleon 
said  to  the  staff 
gathered  round — 
"  Now,     gentlemen, 

let  us  commence  a  great  day."  He  mounted, 
and  from  different  points  were  seen  arriving 
to  receive  his  last  orders  the  renowned  chiefs 
of  his  various  cnrps-d'urmh',  each  followed 
by  a  single  aide-de-camp.  There  were  Marshal 
Prince  Murat,  Marshal  Lannes,  Marshal  Soult, 
Marshal  Bernadotte,  and  Marshal  Da\oust. 
What  a  formidable  circle  of  men,  each  of 
whom  had  already  gathered  glor\'  on  many 
diflferent  fields  !  Murat,  distinctively  the  cavalr\' 
general  of  FrLUice,  the  intrepid  paladin  who  had 
led  his  charging  squadrons  on  all  the  baillc- 
fields  of  Italy  and  Eg\'pt  ;  Lannes,  whose 
prowess  at  Montebello  had  made  victor)^  certain  ; 
Soult,  the  veteran  of  the  long  years  of  war  on 
the  Rhine  and  in  Germany,  the  hero  of  Alten- 
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kirchen,  and  Massena's  most  distinguished 
lieutenant  at  the  battle  of  Zurich  ;  Bernadotte, 
not  more  renowned  as  a  general  in  the  field 
than  a!i  the  minister  of  war  who  prepared  the 
conquest  of  Holland  ;  Davoust,  the  stem  disci- 
plinarian and  leader,  unequalled  for  cool 
gallantr\'  and  determination — all  were  gathered 
at  this  supreme  moment  round  one  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  war  in  ancient  or  modem 
times,  to  receive  his  inspiration  and  to  part 
like  thunder-clouds  bearing  the  storm  which 
was  to  shatter  the  united  armies  of  two  Empires. 

The  Emperor's 
general  plan  of  ac- 
tion was  already 
partly  known,  but 
he  now  repealed  it 
to  his  marshals  Itt 
detail.  He  was  mort 
than  ever  certain, 
from  the  last  reports 
which  he  had  re- 
ceived, that  the 
enemy  was  continu- 
ing the  flank  move- 
ment, and  would 
hurl  the  hea\-ie<kl 
attacks  on  the 
French  right  ne«r 
Telnitz. 

To  Davoust  Has 
entrusted  the  dutV 
of  holding  the  ex- 
treme right  and 
checking,  in  the 
defiles  formed  by  the 
lakes,  the  heads  of 
the  enemy's  columns 
which,  since  the  pre 
vious  day,  had  been  more  and  more  entangling 
themselves  in  these  difficult  passes. 

Of  Stiult's  three  divisions,  one  was  to  assist 
Davoust  on  the  right,  while  the  other  two, 
already  harmed  in  columns  of  attack,  were  to 
hold  themselves  ready  to  throw  their  force  on 
the  Pratzen  plateau. 

BernaJotte's  two  divisions  were  to  advance 
against  the  same  position  on  Soult's  left.  This 
combined  onslaught  of  four  divisions  on  the 
centre  of  the  Russo-Austrians  which  they  had 
weakened  by  the  movement  to  their  left,  would 
be  supported  by  the  Emperor  himself  with  the 
Imperial  Guard  and  the  Grenadiers  of  Oudinot 
and  Duroc.  Lannes  was  ordered  to  hold  the 
left,  particularly  the  **  Santon ''  height;   while 
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Prince  Murat,'at  the  head  of  his  horsemen,  was 
to  charge  through  the  intervals  of  the  infantry 
upon  the  aJlied  cav  ilry  which  appeared  to  be  in 
great  strength  in  that  part  of  the  field. 

It  was  thus  Napoleon's  intention  to  await 
and  check  the  enemy's  attacks  which  might  be 
apoctcd  on  both  his  flanks,  and  more  especially 
on  his  right,  while  he  himself  made  a  deter- 
niined  and  formidable  forward  muvement 
against    their  centre,    where   he   hoped  to  cut 


heights,  the  sun  rose,  brilliantly  piercing  the 
mist  and  lighting  the  battle-field— the  "  Sun  of 
Austerlitz,"  of  which  Napoleon  ever  after  loved 
to  recall  the  remembrance. 

The  moment  of  action  for  the  French  centre 
had  come,  and  the  corps  of  Soult  and  Berna- 
dotte,  led  by  the  divisions  of  V^andamme  and 
St.  Hilairc,  rushed  forwards.  No  influence  that 
could  animate  the  minds  of  these  gallant 
troops   was   wanting.       They    fought     directly 
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them  in  two,  and  then,  from  the  dominant 
Ifosition  of  the  Pratzen  plateau,  turn  an  over- 
whelming force  against  the  masses  on  their  too- 
Jar-advanced  left,  which,  entangled  and  cramped 
in  lis  action  among  the  lakes,  would  then  be 
crushed  or  forced  to  yield  as  prisoners. 

It  was  eight  o'clock.  The  thick  wintry  mist 
liutig  in  the  valley  of  the  Goldbach  and  rolled 
ypw^rds  to  the  Pratzen  plateau.  Its  obscurity, 
ened  by  the  lingering  smoke  of  bivouac 
,  concealed  the  French  columns  of  attack. 
The  thunder  of  artillery  and  the  rattle  of 
musketry  told  that  the  allied  attack  on  the 
French  right  had  begun  and  was  being  strenu- 
ously resisted,  while  sdence  and  darkness  reigned 
over  the  rest  of  the  line.     Suddenly,  over  the 


under  the  eye  of  their  Empercir.  They  were  led 
by  chiefs  in  whom  they  had  implicit  confidence. 
Their  ardour  was  fired  by  the  proclamation 
which  had  been  issued  on  the  previous  evening, 
and  the  bands  accompanied  their  regiments, 
playing  the  old  attack  march— 

*'  On  va  leur  pcrcer  to  flanc 
Rataplan,  tire  lire  en  ^an  i  '• 

The  Pratzen  height  was  escaladed  at  the 
double,  attacked  in  front  and  on  the  right  and 
left,  and  tlie  appearance  of  the  assailants  was  so 
sudden  and  unexpected,  as  they  issued  from 
the  curtain  of  mist,  that  the  Russians  w^ere 
completely  surprised.  They  had  no  defensive 
formation  ready,  and  were  still  occupied  iii  the 
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movement  towards  their  left.  They  hastily 
formed  in  three  lines,  however,  and  some  of 
their  artillery  were  able  to  come  into  action. 
Their  resistance  was  feeble.  One  after  another, 
their  lines,  broken  by  the  stern  bayonet  charge, 
were  driven  back  in  hopeless  confusion,  and 
at  nine  o'clock  Napoleon  was  master  of  the 
Pratzen  plateau. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  left,  Lannes  and  Murat 
were  fighting  an  independent  battle  with  the 
Princes  Lichtenstein  and  Bagration.  Murat,  as 
the  senior  marshal  and  brother-in-law  of  the 
Emperor,  was  nominally  the  superior ;  but,  in 
real  fact,  Lannes  directed  the  operations  of  the 
infantry,  which  Murat  powerfully  supplemented 
and  aided  with  his  cavalry.  General  Caffarelli's 
division  was  formed  on  the  plain  on  Lannes's 
right,  while  General  Suchet's  division  was  on 
his  left,  supported  by  the  "Santon"  height, 
from  which  poured  the  fire  of  eighteen  heavy 
guns.  The  light  cavalry  brigades  of  Milhaud 
and  Treilhard  were  pushed  forward  in  observa- 
tion across  the  high  road  to  Olmutz.  The 
cavalry  divisions  of  Kellermann,  Walther, 
Nansouty,.and  d'Hautpoul  were  disposed  in  two 
massive  columns  of  squadrons  on  the  right  of 
Caffarelli.  Against  this  array  were  brought 
eighty-two  squadrons  of  cavalry  under  Lichten- 
stein, supported  by  the  serried  divisions  of 
Bagration's  infantry  and  a  heavy  force  of 
artillery. 

The  combat  was  commenced  by  the  light 
cavalry  of  Kellermann,  which  charged  and 
overthrew  the  Russo  -  Austrian  advanced 
guard.  Attacked  in  turn  by  the  Uhlans  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine,  Kellermann  retired 
through  the  intervals  of  Caffarelli's  division, 
which,  by  a  well-sustained  fire  in  two  ranks, 
checked  the  Uhlans  and  emptied  many  of  their 
saddles.  Kellermann  re-formed  his  division 
and  again  charged,  supported  by  Sebastiani's 
brigade  of  Dragoons.  Then  followed  a  succes- 
sion of  charges  by  the  chivalry  of  France,  led  by 
Murat  with  all  the  iian  of  his  boiling  courage. 
Kellermann,  Walther,  and  Sebastiani  were  all 
wounded,  the  first  two  generals  seriously.  In 
the  last  of  these  charges  the  5th  Chasseurs, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Corbineau,  broke  the 
formation  of  a  Russian  battalion  and  captured 
its  standard.  Caffarelli's  infantry  were  close  at 
hand,  and,  pushing  forward,  made  an  Austrian 
battalion  lay  down  its  arms.  A  regiment  of 
Russian  Dragoons  made  a  desperate  advance  to 
rescue  their  comrades,  and,  mistaking  them  for 
Bavarians  in  the  smoke    and    turmoil,   Murat 


ordered  the  French  infantry  to  cease  firing. 
The  Russian  Dragoons,  thus  encountering  no  re- 
sistance, penetrated  the  French  ranks  and  almost 
succeeded  in  taking  Murat  himself  prisoner. 
But,  consummate  horseman  and  man-at-arms 
as  he  was,  he  cut  his  way  to  safety  through  the 
enemy,  at  the  head  of  his  personal  escort, 

The  allies  profited  by  this  diversion  to  again 
assume  the  offensive.  Then  came  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  gigantic  Cuirassiers  of  Nansouty, 
which  hurled  the  Russian  cavalry  back  upon 
their  infantry,  and,  in  three  successive*  on- 
slaughts, scattered  the  infantry  itself,  inflicting 
terrible  losses  with  their  long,  heavy  swords  and 
seizing  eight  pieces  of  artillery.  The  whole  of 
Caffarelli's  division  advanced,  supported  by  one 
of  Bernadotte's  divisions  from  the  centre,  and, 
changing  its  front  to  the  right,  cut  the  centre 
of  Bagration's  infantry,  driving  its  greater  part 
towards  Pratzen,  separated  from  those  who  still 
fought  at  the  extremity  of  their  line. 

The  Austro-Russian  cavalry  rallied  in  support 
of  Bagration,  who  was  now  hotly  pressed  by 
Suchet.  Then  came  a  magnificently  combined 
movement  of  Dragoons,  Cuirassiers,  and  infantry. 
The  Dragoons  drove  back  the  Austro-Russian 
squadrons  behind  their  infantry.  Simultaneously 
followed  the  levelled  bayonets  of  Suchet's 
division  and  the  crushing  shock  of  d'Hautpoul's 
mailclad  warriors.  The  victory  was  decided — 
the  Russian  battalions  were  crushed,  losing  a 
standard,  eleven  guns,  and  1,800  prisoners.  The 
rout  was  completed  by  the  rapid  advance  of 
the  light  cavalry  brigades  of  Treilhard  and 
Milhaud  on  the  left,  and  of  Kellermann  on  the 
right,  which  swept  away  all  that  encountered 
them,  and  drove  the  shattered  allied  troops 
towards  the  village  of  Austerlitz.  The  Russo- 
Austrian  losses  on  this  part  of  the  field  of  battle 
amounted  to  1,200  or  1,500  killed,  7,000  or  8,000 
prisoners,  two  standards,  and  twenty -seven  pieces 
of  artillery. 

While  Napoleon  had  thus  struck  a  h.ez\y 
blow  at  the  allied  centre  and  had  been  *  com- 
pletely victorious  on  his  left,  his  right,  under 
Davoust,  was  with  difficulty  holding  its  own 
against  Buxhowden  (who  had  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  columns  of  Doctorof  andKienmayer), 
and  but  that  the  masses  brought  against  it  were 
unable  to  deploy  their  strength  it  must  inevit- 
ably have  been  crushed.  Thirty  thousand 
foemen  of  all  arms  were  pressing  in  assaiilt  upon 
10,000  French,  already  wearied  by  a- long  and 
rapid  march  to  their  position  at  Raygern.  But 
Davoust  was  able  to  concentrate  what  power  he- 
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had,  and  to  meet  at  advantage  the  heads  only  of 
the  columns  which  were  winding  their  way 
along  the  narrow  passes  that  opened  between 
the  lakes  and  through  the  marshy  ground  in  his 
front.  Even  so  the  strain  was  terrible,  and 
would  have  been  more  than  less  hardy  troops 
under  a  less  able  and  determined  leader  could 
have  stood.  But  Napoleon  was  quite  alive  to 
the  necessities  of  the  gallant  soldiers  who  were 
standing  their  ground  so  staunchly.  He  ordered 
his  reserve  of  Grenadiers  and  the  Imperial  Guard 
to  move  up  to  the  support  of  his  right  centre 
and  to  threaten  the  flank  of  the  columns  that 
were  attacking  Davoust,  while  he  also  directed 
the  two  divisions  of  Soult's  corps,  which  had 
made  the  attack  on  the  Pratzen  plateau  against 
Buxhowden's  rear. 

It  was  one  o'clock,  and  at  this  moment,  while 

the  orders  just  given  were  being  executed,  the 

Russian    infantrj-,   supported    by    the    Russian 

Imperial    Guard,   made   a    desperate    effort    to 

retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  day  near  Pratzen, 

and  threw  themselves  in  a  fierce  bayonet  charge 

on  the  divisions  of  Vandamme  and  St.  Hilaire, 

which  offered  a  stout  resistance.     But,  with  the 

Russian  Guard  ready  to  join  in  the  combat,  the 

odds  against  the  French  divisions  were  too  great. 

It  was  the  crisis  of  the  day. 

Napoleon,  from  the  commanding  position 
where  he  stood,  saw  before  him  the  Emperor 
Alexander's  guard  advancing  in  dense  masses 
to  regain  their  morning  position  and  to  sweep 
before  them  his  men,  wearied  and  harassed  by 
the  day's  struggle.  At  the  same  time  he  heard 
on  his  right  the  redoubled  fire  of  the  advanced 
Russian  left,  which  was  pressing  Davoust  and 
was  threatening  his  rear.  From  the  continued 
and  increasing  roar  of  musketry  and  artillery'  it 
almost  seemed  as  if  success  must,  after  all,  attend 
the  great  flank  movement  of  the  allies.  Small 
wonder  if  even  his  war-hardened  nerves  felt  a 
thrill  of  confusion  and  anxiety  when  he  saw 
dimly  appearing  through  the  battle  smoke 
another  black  mass  of  moving  troops. 

**  Ha  !  Can  those,  too,  be  Russians  ?  "  he 
exclaimed  to  the  solitary,  staff-officer  whom  the 
exigencies  of  the  day  had  still  left  at  his  side. 
Another  look  reassured  him,  however.  The  tall 
bearskins  of  the  moving  column  showed  him 
that  it  was  his  own  Guard,  which,  under  Duroc, 
was  moving  towards  the  lakes  to  the  support 
of  Soult  and  Pavoust.  His  right  and  rear  were, 
at  any  rate,  so  far  safe. 

But  the  Russian  infantry  attack  had  been 
followed  by  a  headlong  charge  of  the  Chevalier 


Guards  and  Cuirassiers  of  the  Russian  Guard, 
under  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  brother  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  supported  by  numerous 
lines  of  cavalr\\  So  well  led  and  so  impetuous 
was  the  attack,  that  the  two  battalions  on 
the  left  of  Vandamme's  division  were  broken 
and  swept  away  in  headlong  flight.  One  of 
these  battalions  belonged  to  the  4th  of  the  line, 
of  which  Napoleon's  brother  Joseph  was  colonel, 
and  the  Emperor  saw  it  lose  its  eagle  and 
abandon  its  position,  shattered  and  destroyed, 
forming  the  one  dark  spot  to  sully  the  brilliancy 
of  French  steadfastness  on  that  day  of  self- 
devotion.  The  tide  of  panic-stricken  fugitives 
almost  surged  against  the  Emperor  himself.  All 
efforts  to  rally  them  were  in  vain.  Maddened 
with  fear,  they  heard  not  the  voices  of  generals 
and  officers  imploring  them  not  to  abandon  the 
field  of  honour  and  their  Emperor.  Their  only 
response  was  to  gasp  out  mechanically :  "  Vive 
I'Empereur !  "  while  still  hurrying  their  frantic 
pace.  Napoleon  smiled  at  them  in  pity  ;  then, 
with  a  gesture  of  contempt,  he  said  :  **  Let  them 
go  !  "  and,  still  calm  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil, 
sent  General  Rapp  to  bring  up  the  cavalry  of 
his  Guard. 

Rapp  was  titular  Colonel  of  the  Mamelukes,  a 
corps  which  recalled  the  glories  of  Egypt  and  the 
personal  regard  which  Napoleon,  as  a  man,  had 
been  able  to  inspire  into  Orientals.  They,  with 
the  Grenadiers  h.  Cheval  and  the  Chasseurs  of  the 
Guard,  now  swooped  upon  the  Russian  squadrons. 
The  struggle  of  the  me/e'e  was  bloody  and 
obstinate  between  the  picked  horsemen  ol 
Western  and  Eastern  Europe  ;  but  the  Russian 
chivalry  was  at  length  overwhelmed  and  driven 
back  with  immense  loss.  Many  standards  and 
prisoners  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
amongst  others  Prince  Repnin,  Colonel  of  the 
Chevalier  Guards.  His  regiment,  whose  ranks 
were  filled  with  men  of  the  noblest  families  in 
Russia,  had  fought  with  a  valour  worthy  of  their 
name,  and  lay  almost  by  ranks  upon  the  field. 
It  had  been  the  mark  of  the  giant  Grenadiers  ^ 
Cheval,  whose  savage  war-cry  in  the  great  charge 
had  been,  as  they  swayed  their  heavy  sabres, 
"  Let  us  make  the  dames  of  St.  Petersburg  weep 
to-day !  " 

When  success  was  assured,  Rapp  returned 
to  report  to  Napoleon — a  warlike  figure,  as  he 
approached,  alone,  at  a  gallop,  with  proud  mien, 
the  light  of  battle  in  his  eye,  his  sword  dripping 
with  blood  and  a  sabre  cut  on  his  forehead. 

**  Sire,  we  have  overthrown  and  destroyed  the 
Russian  Guard  and  taken  their  artillery." 
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"  It  was  gallantly  done  :  1  saw  it."  replied  tlie 
Emperor.    **But  you  arc  wounded." 

*•  It  is  nothing,  sire  :  it  is  only  a  scratch. ' 

**  It  is  another  quartering  ul  nobility,  nnd  I 
know  of  none  that  tnn  be  mure  illuslriuu?*," 

immediately  altervvurds  the  young  Count 
Apraxin,  an  officer  of  artillery  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Chasseurs,  was  brought 
before  Napokon.  He  struggled,  wept,  and  wrung 
iiis  hands  in  despair,  tr>'ing  :  **  I  have  lost  my 
battery;  lam    tli-hi^iimri  d  •   wonll  fli  n  T...iil,l 


part  of  the  (luard.  he 
crush ing  of  the  enemies  who 
from  tiie  PraLzen  plale;mi  wliile  h^ 
all  of  Souk's  corps,  the  remainder  i 
infantry,  and  reserve  ari'l 
liie  heights  and  threw  luii^ 
Austro-Kussian  left  near  TdniUj 
This  unfortunate  wing  — n 
had  in  vain  striven  since 
its  way  through  Diivousts  lo.c 
checked  in  front  and  entiingled 
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die  !  "  Napoleon  tried  to  console  and  soothe  him 
with  the  words,  "Calm  yourself,  young  man, 
and  learn  that  there  is  never  disgrace  in  being 
conquered  by  Frenchmen." 

The  French  army  was  now  completely  suc- 
cessful on  its  centre  and  left.  In  the  distance 
could  be  seen,  retiring  towards  Auslerlitz,  the 
remains  of  the  Russian  reserves,  which  had 
relinquished  hope  of  regaining  the  ceiiUal 
plateau  and  abandoned  Buxhowdcu's  wing  to 
its  fate.  Their  retreat  was  harassed  by  the 
artillery  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  whose  tire 
ploughed  throir  I  •  columns,  carrying 

with  it  death  an  'U.     Napoleon  left 

to  Murat  and  Lanncs  the  completion  of  their 
own  victory.    To  Bcraadotte,  with  the  great  rr 


roads  by  the  Goldbach  and  tb« 
itself     in    hopeless     confusion, 
ravaged    with     fire    from    three 
tancously  by  Davoust,   Soult,   DuroG 
Grenadiers  and  Vandamme.     It 
gallantry  and  sternness  which 
admiration     of   its    enemies^    bv 
driven,  overwhelmed,  it  could  notl 
catc  itself  from  its  djlVjcTilties. 
way  of  escape  open  but  the  Mt 
whose  frozen  surface  seemed  to 
to  safety,  and  in  an  instant  the 
was  blackened   by  the   P- 
most  horribly  disastrous  ph 
was  at  hand.    The  shot  ol  the 
•  ^  ■  ^   -IS  firing  on  th«  retreat  i 
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many  points,  and  its  frail  support  gave  way. 
The  water  welled  through  the  cracks  and  washed 
over   the    broken    fragments.       Thousands    of 
Russians,  with  horses,  artillery  and  train,  sank 
into  the  lake  and  were  engulfed.      Few  suc- 
ceeded in  struggling   to  the  shore  and  taking 
advantage  of   the  ropes  and   other  assistance 
ihich  their  conquerors  strove  to   put   within 
diar  reach.    About  2,000,  who  had  been  able 
to  remain  on  the  road  between  the  two  lakes, 
made  good  their  retreat.    The  remainder  were 
other  dead  or  prisoners. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  battle 

was  over,  and  there  was  nothing  left  for  the 

French  to  do   but    to    pursue 

and  collect  the  spoils  of  their 

conquest.     This  duty  was  per- 

fonned  with  energy  by  all  the 

conunanders  except  Bemadotte 

(even  then  more  than  suspected 

of  disloyalty  to  his  great  chief), 

who  allowed  the  whole  of  the 

RuBO-Austrian     right,     which 

had  been  defeated  by  Lannes 

and  Murat  and  driven  from  its 

proper  line  of  retreat  on  Olmutz, 

to  defile  scatheless  past  his  front 

and  to  seek  shelter  in  the  direc- 

tioa  of  Hungary. 

After  the  great  catastrophe 
00  the  Menitz  lake  which  defi- 
nitely sealed  the  issue  of  the 
conflict,  Napoleon  passed  slowly 
along  the  whole  battle-field, 
from  the  French  right  to  their 
left.  The  ground  was  covered 
with  piles  of  the  poor  remains  of  those  who  had 
died  a  soldier's  death,  and  with  vast  numbers  of 
wounded  laid  suffering  on  the  frozen  plain. 
Surgeons  and  ambulances  were  already  every- 
where at  work,  but  their  efforts  were  feeble  in 
comparison  with  the  shattered,  groaning  multi- 
tude who  were  in  dire  need  of  help.  The 
Emperor  paused  by  every  disabled  follower  and 
spoke  words  of  sympathy  and  comfort.  He 
himself,  with  his  personal  attendants  and  his 
staff,  did  all  in  their  power  to  mitigate  the 
pangs  of  each  and  to  give  some  temporary 
relidf  till  better  assistance  should  arrive.  As 
the  shades  of  night  fell  on  the  scene  of  slaughter 
and  destruction,  the  mist  of  the  morning  again 
rolled  over  the  plain,  bringing  with  it  an  icy 
rain,  which  increased  the  darkness.  Napoleon 
ordered  the  strictest  silence  to  be  maintained, 
that  no  £aint    cry  from    a    miserable  sufferer 

13 


should  pass  unheard  ;  and  his  surgeon  Ywan, 
with  his  Mameluke  orderly  Roustan,  gave  to 
many  a  one,  who  would  otherwise  have  died,  a 
chance  of  life  by  binding  up  their  hurts  and 
restoring  their  powers  with  a  draught  of  brandy 
from  the  Imperial  canteen. 

It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock  at  night  when  the 
Emperor  arrived  at  the  Olmutz  road,  having 
almost  felt  his  way  from  one  wounded  man  to 
another  as  they  lay  where  each  attack  had  been 
made  and  each  stubborn  defence  maintained. 
He  passed  the  night  at  the  small  posthouse  of 
Posoritz,  supping  on  a  share  of  the  soldiers' 
rations,  which  was  brought   from   the  nearest 
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bivouac,  and  issuing  order  after  order  about 
searching  for  the  wounded  and  conveying  them 
to  the  field  hospitals. 

Though  many  of  the  most  noted  leaders  in 
the  French  army  were  wounded  in  the  great 
battle,  comparatively  few  were  killed.  One  of  the 
most  distinguished  dead  was  General  Morland, 
who  commanded  the  Chasseurs  k  Cheval  of 
the  Guard.  His  regiment  had  suffered  terrible 
losses  in  the  charge  under  Rapp  against  the 
Russian  Guard,  and  he  himself  had  fallen,  fight- 
ing amongst  the  foremost.  Napoleon,  who  was 
always  anxious  to  do  everj-thing  to  raise  the 
spirit  of  his  troops  and  to  excite  their  emulation, 
ordered  that  the  body  of  General  Morland 
should  be  preserved  and  conveyed  to  Paris, 
there  to  be  interred  in  a  specially  magnificent 
tomb  which  he  proposed  to  build  on  the  Espla- 
nade of  the  Invalides.     The  doctors  with   the 
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army  had  neither  the  time  nor  the  materials 
necessary  to  embalm  the  general's  body,  so,  as  a 
simple  means  of  conservation,  they  enclosed  it 
in  a  barrel  of  rum,  which  was  taken  to  Paris. 
But  circumstances  delayed  the  construction  ot 
the  tomb  which  the  Emperor  intended  for  its 
reception  until  the  fall  of  the  Empire  in  1814. 
When  the  barrel  was  then  opened  for  the  private 
interment  of  the  body  by  General  Morland's 
relations,  they  were  astonished  to  find  that  the 
rum  had  made  the  dead  general's  moustaches 
grow  so  extraordinarily  that  they  reached  below 
his  waist. 

The  defeat  suffered  by  the  Russians  was  so 
crushing,  and  their  army  had  been  thrown  into 
such  confusion,  that  all  who  had  escaped  from 
the  disaster  of  Austerlitz  fled  with  all  speed  to 
Galicia,  where  there  was  a  hope  of  being  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  conqueror.  The  rout  was 
complete.  The  French  made  a  large  number  of 
prisoners,  and  found  the  roads  covered  with 
abandoned  guns,  baggage,  and  material  of  war. 
The  Emperor  Alexander,  overcome  by  his  mis- 
fortunes, left  it  to  his  ally,  Francis  11.,  to  treat 
with  Napoleon,  and  authorised  him  to  make 
the  best  terms  he  could  for  both  the  defeated 
empires. 

On  the  very  evening  of  the  2nd  December  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  had  asked  for  an  inter\'iew 
with  Napoleon,  and  the  victor  met  the  van- 
quished on  the  4th.  An  armistice  was  signed 
on  the  6th,  which  was  shortly  afterwards 
followed  by  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at 
Presburg. 

The  total  losses  of  the  Austro-Russians  at 
Austerlitz    were    about    10,000    killed,    30,000 


prisoners,  46  standards,  186  cannon,  400  artillery 
caissons,  and  all  their  baggage.  Their  armies 
practically  no  longer  existed,  and  only  about 
25,000  disheartened  men  could  be  rallied  from 
the  wreck. 

In  the  joy  of  victory  Napoleon  showed  him- 
self generous  to  Austria  and  Russia  in  the  terms 
which  he  imposed,  and  he  at  once  set  free 
Prince  Repnin,  with  all  of  the  Russian  Imperial 
Guard  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands.  To  his 
own  army  he  was  lavish  of  rewards  and  acknow- 
ledgments of  its  valour,  and  in  the  famous 
order  of  the  day  which  he  published  he  first 
made  use  of  the  well-known  expression — 
"  Soldiers,  I  am  content  with  you."  Besides  a 
large  distribution  of  prize-money  to  his  troops, 
he  decreed  that  liberal  pensions  should  be 
granted  to  the  widows  of  the  fallen,  and  also 
that  their  orphan  children  should  be  cared  for, 
brought  up,  and  settled  in  life  at  the  expense  of 
the  State. 

The  campaign  of  Austerlitz  is  probably  the 
most  striking  and  dramatic  of  all  those  under- 
taken by  Napoleon,  and  its  concluding  struggle 
was  the  most  complete  triumph  of  his  whole 
career.  It  was  the  first  in  which  he  engaged 
after  assuming  the  title  of  Emperor  and  be- 
coming the  sole  and  irresponsible  ruler  of 
France.  Unlike  the  vast  masses  of  men  which 
he  directed  in  subsequent  wars,  his  army  was 
then  almost  entirely  composed  of  Frenchmen, 
and  its  glories  belonged  to  France  alone.  Though 
for  several  years  to  come  the  great  Emperor's 
fame  was  to  remain  undimmed  by  the  clouds  of 
reverse,  it  never  shone  with  a  brighter  lustra 
than  at  the  close  of  1805. 
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VyRABI  PASHA  and  his  rebellious  am- 
rA  bition  were  the  cause  of  the  British 
1  A.  campaign  in  Egypt  (1882)  which  cul- 
minated  in  the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir 
-a  word  which  simply  means  "  the  large  vil- 
lage." Arabi  was  of  low  origin,  but  had  risen 
b}-  his  ability  and  force  of  character  to  be  a  very 
popular  colonel  in  the  Egyptian  army  of  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey's  Viceroy,  or  Khedive,  Tewfik. 
He  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  policy  of 
'Egypt  for  the  Egyptians  "  ;  but  in  the  cham- 
pionship of  this  poliqr  he  forgot  that,  amongst 
other  countries,  England  had  immense  interests 
at  stake  in  Egypt,  not  only  as  the  holder  of 
about  four  millions  sterling  of  Suez  Canal  stock, 
but  also  as  the  mistress  of  India,  to  which  the 
Canal  formed  a  commercial  and  military  route. 
But  Arabi,  making  light  of  these  things,  became 
violently  opposed  to  the  growth  of  English  in- 
fiuence  in  his  native  countrj',  and  to  such  an 
atent  that  at  last  he  even  sought  to  substitute 
his  own  power  for  that  of  his  master,  the 
Khedive. 

To  let  things  go  on  in  Egypt  in  this  way  would 
have  been  to  allow  them  to  drift  into  chaos,  and 
therefore  England  resolved  to  put  down   the 
rebellious  Pasha.     The  latter  had  been  making 
great   progress  with   his  plans  at   Alexandria, 
which  became  the  scene  of  a  massacre  of  Euro- 
peans ;  and  he  had  begun  to  arm  the  seaward 
forts  of  the  city  in  a  manner  most  threatening 
to  the  British  fleet.     Thereupon  he  was  told  that 
if  he  placed  any  more  guns  in  position,  he  would 
draw  upon  himself  the  fire  of  Sir  Beauchamp 
Sej'-mour's  ironclads  in  the  bay.     Arabi  made 
bold  to  disregard  this  warning,  and.  accordingly, 
on  the  morning  of  July  nth,  Sir  Beauchamp 's 
war-vessels  opened  fire  on   Arabi's  forts,   bat- 
tering some  to  pieces  and  silencing  all  before 
sunset.    This  was  the  first  noteworthy  action 
which  the  British  fleet  had  fought  since  the  days 


of  Sebastopol,  proving  that  its  glory — founded 
on  the  courage,  skill,  and  discipline  of  its  sailors 
— had  by  no  means  departed. 

But  his  defeat  at  Alexaudria,  far  from  breaking 
the  power  and  priue  of  Arabi,  had  the  effect  only 
of  deepening  his  hatred  of  the  English,  and  he 
retired  into  the  interior  with  the  view  of  organ- 
ising further  opposition  to  our  arms.  He  had 
thrown  down  the  gauntlet,  and  England  could 
not  refuse  to  pick  it  up.  As  our  fleet  could  not 
sail  up  the  Nile  to  Cairo,  it  behoved  us  to  equip 
and  send  out  an  army  which  should  land  in 
EgjT^t,  seek  out  Arabi  wherever  he  was  to  be 
found,  and  make  an  end,  once  and  for  ever,  of 
him  and  his  rebellious  force.  This  army  was 
entrusted  to  the  command  of  Sir  Garnet  (after- 
wards Viscount)  Wolseley,  who  had  already  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  so  many  of  our  "  little 
wars  "  that  he  was  facetiously  termed  "  our  only 
General." 

Nor  could  the  command  of  the  expedition 
have  been  given  to  a  better  man.  Sir  Garnet 
was  a  tried  soldier,  and  now  he  became  a  prophet 
as  well.  Before  leaving  England  he  had  laid 
his  hand,  with  remarkable  foresight,  upon  the 
map,  and,  pointing  to  Tel-el-Kebir,  said  that 
he  would  engage  and  beat  the  army  of  Arabi 
there,  about  the  13th  September  ;  and  he  kept 
his  word  to  the  very  letter.  At  first  the  French 
seemed  inclined  to  share  with  us  the  work  of 
restoring  order  in  Egypt ;  but  at  the  last 
moment  they  stood  aside  and  left  England  to 
deal  with  the  task  of  quelling  Arabi. 

To  accomplish  this  task,  England  at  once  began 
to  bring  together  in  Egypt  an  army — or  Army 
Corps — of  about  40,000  men.  Some  came  from  our 
garrisons  in  the  Mediterranean — ^Malta,  Cyprus, 
and  Gibraltar — others  were  brought  from  India, 
and  the  remainder  sent  out  straight  from 
England. 

Being   gathered,   as  it  was,   from    so   many 
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difTerent  sources,  this  huge  force  could  not,  of 
course,  all  land  at  once  ;  but  the  man'el  was 
that  its  component  parts  reached  the  trysting- 
ground  in  Egj'pt  so  soon  as  they  did,  and  it 
was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  no  other  nation  in 
the  whole  world  could  have  performed  such  a 
difficult  transport  operation  so  swiftly  and  so  well. 
It  was  known  that  Arabi  had  about  60,000 
fighting  men  at  his  disposal,  which  ^vas  20,000 
more  than  were  commanded  by  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseky  ;  and  if  these  two  armies  had  met  one 


challenge  him  to  battle  at  the  Egyptian  lii 
Kafr  Dowar. 

In  order  to  encourage  this  delusive  bel 
the  mind  of  the  rebel  Pasha,  a  considi 
force  had  already  landed  here  and  indul{ 
feints  against  the  foe.  Sir  Garnet  had  c 
caused  it  to  be  spread  abroad  that  the  gi 
his  force  aboard  the  transports  in  the  ba 
going  to  be  put  ashore  ;  but  what  was  th 
prise  of  everyone — for  the  secret  had  be 
the  keeping  of  only  one  or  two — to  behol 


THE  SWEETWATER  CASAL. 

another  in  full  force,  there  is  no  saying  but  that 
the  result  of  the  campaign  might  have  been 
different.  But  the  beauty  of  Sir  Garnet's  war- 
policy  was  that  he  kept  his  opponent  so  long  in 
the  dark  as  to  where  he  meant  to  strike  ;  with 
the  natural  result  that  Arabi,  deeming  it  wise  to 
be  prepared  on  ever}'  hand,  had  his  bcooo  men 
p()rti(»ned  out  at  the  likeliest  places,  all  over  the 
Delta — some  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria, 
some  at  Cairo,  and  some  at  Tel-el-Kebir,  a  com- 
manding point  on  the  railway  between  Ismailia, 
on  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  capital.  This  suited 
Sir  Garnet  to  perfection,  and  his  great  aim  was 
to  make  Arabi  think  that  he  meant  to  land  the 
bulk   of  the   British   force   in   Alexandria,  and 
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night  the  magnificent  flotilla  of  troop 
escorting-ironclads  and  all,  steaming  aw 
majestic  procession  towards  the  east  an 
mouth  of  the  Suez  Canal  ] 

Ismailia,  on  the  Canal,  midway  be 
Port  Said  and  Suez,  had  been  aimed  at  1 
Garnet  from  the  beginning ;  and  here,  in 
on  the  20th  Augusts-only  a  short  eighteei 
after  he  had  left  England  by  the  sea  rout* 
British  army  began  to  disembark  on  the  bi 
sands  of  Egypt. 

Among  these  burning  sands  water  wa: 
precious  than  gold  and  silver  to  the  I 
soldier  ;  but  the  only  source  of  its  suppl 
the  Fresh-water  Canal  running  through  th 
desert  from  the  Nile  to  Ismailia  alongsid 
railway  line,  and  it  therefore  behove< 
English  commander  to  secure  the  water  i 
canal  from  being  cut  off  by  the  enemy.  J 
do  this  it  was  necessarj'  above  ail  things  to 
forward  an  advance  force  about  twent}' 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  desert  as  far  as  a 


j  called  -Kassassin^  where  there  was  a  lock,  and 
L  accordingly  this  was  done  with  ihe  utmost 
^Bourage  and  promptitude. 

^»  AtMahuta  the  Egj-ptians  had  made  an  attempt 
r  to  bar  this  advance,  but  their  opposition  was 
^■pept  away  Jfke  chaff,  and  soon  thereafter  General 


were  things  on  which  no  one  could  reasonably 
hope  to  whet  his  teeth  and  thrive.  Two  main 
actions  were  fought  at  Kassassin — though  these 
formed  the  mere  prelude,  so  to  speak,  to  the 
grand  spectacular  drama  that  was  presently  to 
be  enacted  at  Tel-el-Kebir. 
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reached  Kassassin  Lock  with  his  van- 

,  entrenching  himself  in  that  position  with 

net  orders  to  hold  it  against  all  comers.     Well 

^^^arc  of  the  importance  of  this  position  for  the 

^rilish,  the  Eg>'ptians  made  several  attempts  to 

five  them  out  of  it  and  back  to  Ismailia  before 

iforcements   could    reach    them  ;    but    each 

ne  they  recoiled  from  the  enterprise  with  the 

Dhter  conviction  that  British  bullets  and  sabres 


The  chief  of  these  preliminar)'  actions,  fought 
on  the  28th  August,  will  always  be  memorable 
for  the  grand  cavaliy  charge  which  closed  it. 
Early  in  the  morning  General  Graham  had 
become  aware  that  the  Eg\'ptians  were  making 
preparations  to  attack  him  from  a  circle  of 
sand-hills  which  formed  a  kind  of  amphi- 
theatre around  Kassassin.  Graham's  force  was 
by  no  means  a  large  one,  but  it  was  impossible 
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for  the  Egyptians  to  make  out  how  strong 
it  really  was,  and  it  is  always  half  the  battle 
to  be  able  to  conceal  your  plans  and  numbers 
from  the  enemy.  A  few  days  previously 
Arabi  had  sent  out  his  second-in-command, 
Mahmoud  Fehmi  Pasha,  a  great  engineer 
and  reader  of  military  signs,  to  discover  the 
strength  and  dispositions  of  Graham,  but  by  a 
curious  accident  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English  and  never  returned  to  his  own  side. 
To  this  capture  Arabi  himself  afterwards  attri- 
buted the  sole  blame  of  his  not  having  been 


battle.  Come  they  also  did  with  right 
will,  for  they  were  all  burning  for  a  figh; 
only  to  hear  that  the  Egyptians^  after 
their  guns  for  some  time,  had  apparently  r 
again  behind  their  sand-hills  ;  so  back  the} 
to  Mehsameh  and  off-saddled  again. 

The  heat  was  terrific,  and  bucketfiils  of 
from  the  canal  had  to  be  poured  on  the  he 
the  English  artillerists  to  enable  them  to 
to  their  guns.  Sunstrokes  were  numerov 
our  men  bore  all  their  sufferings  with  a  for 
truly  heroic.    The  scorching  heat  was  pn 
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able  to  oust  the  audacious  English  from  their 
advanced  post  at  Kassassin — and  the  incident 
will  show  how  very  important  it  must  always  be 
in  warfare  to  seize  and  detain  spies. 

(iraham's  force  at  Kassassin  was  not  a  large 
*)nc  (under  2,000),  consisting  mainly  of  a  com- 
pany of  Royal  Marine  Artillerj',  the  Duke  of 
( Cornwall's  regiment,  the  York  and  Lancasters, 
with  iM)nie  mounted  infantrj^  and  a  few  guns, 
our  f)f  which,  under-  Captain  Tucker,  was 
itioiintcd  on  a  railway  truck.  But  the  Eg>'ptians, 
I  liking  :*  1^^^  ^"^  ^^  our  own  book  of  war,  had 
liy  I  bin  time  imitated  us  in  this  respect — though 
rlM'V  wrre  very  bad  range-finders,  and  did  us 
lllllr  h.Ufll. 

Hmmv  I-"wc's  Cavalry'  Brigade,  consisting  of 
I  lit.  '/lb  Dragoon  Guards  and  three  squadrons 
%t\  ijoiiw.liold  Cavalry  (contributed  by  the  ist 
4iiil  iiid  Mfi'  Guards,  and  "Blues,"  or  Horse 
(in.«i»la,  M:»p«'i-'tivcly)  were  stationed  some  miles 
(11  \\\\.  U'*ir  iit  Mehsameh,  and  Graham  helio- 
l(i.i|ilii(l  h>  (lii'M:  splendid  troopers  to  come  and 
lii.l|i  iiiiii  ifii  hik  riftht  flank  in  the  impending 


the  reason  why  the  Egj^ptians  had  drai 
from  their  first  attack  on  Kassassin,  but  tc 
the  cool  of  the  evening  they  again  began  t< 
forward  from  their  sand-hills  and  threat! 
British  position.  The  left  of  this  positk 
well  protected,  but  the  right  less  so  ;  ai 
deed,  General  Graham  expressly  made  si 
disposition  of  his  force  on  the  latter  & 
might  tempt  the  enemy  down  from  his 
hills  so  as  to  essay  a  turning  movement, 
they  would  be  caught  in  the  trap  which  1 
preparing  for  them. 

To  this  end,  about  5.20  p.m.,  he  desps 
his  aide-de-camp,  Lieutenant  Pirie,  4th  Dr 
Guards,  with  a  message  to  Drury  Lowe,  i 
rear,  at  Mehsameh,  or  wherever  he  shoi 
found,  "  to  take  the  cavalry  round  by  our 
under  cover  of  the  hill,  and  attack  the  left 
of  the  enemy's  skirmishers." 

But  when  Lieutenant  Pirie  did  at  last 
Lowe,  after  a  long  and  fatiguing  ride  thJ 
the  arid  desert  sand — in  the  course  of  whk 
horse  fell  under  him  from  sheer  exhawCiai 
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he  had  to  borrow  another  mount  from  a  gun- 
team— he  delivered  his  message  in  this  altered 
form,  that  "  General  Graham  was  only  just  able 
to  hold  his  own^  and  wished  General  Drury  Lowe 
to  attack  the  left  of  the  enemy's  infantry'  skir- 
mishers." The  famous  cavalry  charge  at  Bala- 
dava  had  been  due  to  a  similar  mistake  in  the 
delivery  of  a  verbal  order,  though  at  Kassassin, 
as  it  turned  out,  the  repetition  of  this  mistake 
did  not  result  in  disaster,  but  in  victory.  So  far 
was  Graham  from  not  being  able  to  hold  his 
own  that,  about  two  hours  after  despatching 
Lieutenant  Pirie  for  the  cavalry,  he  had  ordered 
a  counter-attack  and  a  general  advance  of 
his  line,  which  had  meanwhile  been  reinforced 
by  a  fresh  battery,  for  his  other  guns  had  been 
obliged  to  retire  out  of  action,  owing  to  want  of 
ammunition,  it  having  been  found  impossible 
to  drag  the  battery  carts  through  the  deep  and 
yielding  sand. 

It  was  while  Graham  was  engaged  in  this 
general  advance  that  at  last  Drury  Lowe  arrived 
upon  the  scene  with  his  cavalry.  The  sun  had 
now  set,  but  a  bright  moon  was  shining,  and  the 
flashes  from  the  Horse  Artillery  and  infantry 
afforded  some  guide  for  the  movement  of  the 
British  horsemen,  which  was  directed  on  the 
evening  star — the  orbs  of  heaven  being  the  only 
landmarks  in  the  nocturnal  desert.  Suddenly  the 
cavalry  came  in  sight  of  the  extreme  left  of  the 
EgjT)tians,  and  was  at  once  exposed  to  a  heav}* 
fire.  "  Shells  screamed  and  shrapnel  bullets  tore 
ip  the  road  on  either  side  of  us."  Rushing 
to  the  front,  the  guns  of  the  Horse  Artillery 
atached  to  the  Cavalry  Brigade  unlimbered  and 
l»elched  out  several  rounds  of  shell  on  the 
%ptian  masses.  Then  the  front  of  these 
British  guns  was  rapidly  cleared,  and  Drury 
Lowe  gave  the  Household  Cavalry  the  order  to 
charge. 

Led  on  by  Colonel  Ewart,  away  with  a  wild 
cheer  went  the  three  ponderous  squadrons  of 
clanking  giants  straight  at  the  Egyptian  batta- 
"ons,  which  in  a  tew  more  moments  had  been 
trampled  and  sabred  into  positive  annihilation. 
"Now  we  have  them  1 "  Sir  Baker  Russell  had 
^ed  out  to  the  men  ;  "  trot — ^gallop — charge  !  " 
^ir  Baker's  own  horse  was  shot  under  him,  but 
he  caught  another,  and  was  soon  again  in  the 
thick  of  the  fray.  Many  were  the  feats  of 
Personal  adventure  in  connection  with  this 
glorious  charge.  Some  of  the  troopers  were 
*"led,  some  lost  themselves  in  the  darkness 
jnd  were  taken  prisoners,  happy  to  escape  the 
•^barous    mutilations    that    were    perpetrated 


by  the  Egj'ptians  on  the  British  dead  and 
wounded. 

The  cavalry  charge  at  Kassassin  was  a  splendid 
feat  of  arms,  but  it  somehow  or  other  became 
the  subject  of  as  curious  a  myth  as  that 
which  gathered  round  the  sinking  of  the 
Vengeur  on  the  "glorious  1st  of  June."  At 
Balaclava  the  Light  Brigade  had  ridden  down 
upon  the  Russian  guns,  and  nothing  would 
content  the  chroniclers  of  Kassassin  but  the 
performance  of  a  similar  act  of  glory.  The 
illustrated  papers  of  the  day  which  had  artists  in 
Egypt  gave  stirring  pictures  of  our  Life  Guards- 
men dashing  through  the  smoke  of  the  Egyptian 
batteries,  slashing  and  thrusting  at  the  gunners 
as  they  crouched  for  shelter  beneath  their  pieces. 
But  this  was  pure  imagination.  If  commanded 
to  do  so  the  Life  Guards  would  have  charged 
into  the  ver^'  "  mouth  of  hell,"  not  to  speak  of 
Egyptian  guns.  But  what  they  were  ordered 
to  "  go  for  "  was  the  Egyptian  infantry,  which 
was  considerably  in  front  of  its  guns,  and  these 
had  limbered  up  and  retired  from  action,  render- 
ing it  impossible  for  our  victorious  troopers  to 
see  and  capture  them  in  the  darkness.  But  the 
day  had  been  won  all  the  same,  and  another 
bright  name  blazoned  on  the  victory  roll  of  the 
British  army. 

A  few  days  later,  on  9th  September,  another 
attack  of  the  Egyptians  on  Kassassin  was  beaten 
off  in  the  most  brilliant  manner,  the  13th  Bengal 
Lancers,  in  their  picturesque  turbans,  especially 
distinguishing  themselves;  and  there  were  many 
who  thought  that  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  ought  to 
have  rushed  the  not  far-distant  entrenchments 
of  Tel-el-Kebir  there  and  then.  But  though 
this  might  certainly  have  been  done,  there  were 
certain  weighty  reasons  of  militar)-  policy  against 
the  step.  For  a  commander  must  not  be  too 
much  of  a  Hotspur,  but  think  of  ulterior  aims 
as  well  as  of  present  opportunities.  It  is  the 
man  who  can  bide  his  time  that  will  ultimately 
win. 

Foiled  in  their  repeated  attempts  to  bar  the 
British  advance,  Arabi  and  his  Egyptians  now 
finally  withdrew  behind  the  entrenched  lines  of 
Tel-el-Kebir,  there  to  stand  on  the  defensive 
and  await  attack.  These  formidable  lines,  which 
ran  along  a  ridge  of  rising  ground,  presented  a 
front  of  about  four  miles  long,  and  had  been 
constructed  according  to  the  most  advanced 
principles  of  military  engiiieering.  The  Eg}'ptians 
are  great  hands  at  the  spade,  being  constantly 
employed  in  the  throwing  up  of  water- 
dams   and    the    like,   and    many   thousands  of 
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willing  hands  had  been  at  the  disposal  of  Arabi 
in  the  task  of  raising  his  famous  line  of  earth- 
works. How  many  men  of  all  kinds — Egyptians, 
Nubians,  Bedouins,  etc. — Arabi  had  behind  the 
shelter  of  these  parapets  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
did  not  exactly  know,  but  concluded  that  the 
number  could  not  be  far  short  of  22,000. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  English  commander 
had  now  with  him  about  17,000  officers  and 
men,  with  sixty  -  seven  guns,  wherewith  to 
crack  the  nut  that  was  presented  by  Arabi's 
entrenchments,  and  these  Sir  Garnet  resolved 
to  storm  at  the  hour  when  darkness  was  be- 
ginning to  glide  into  dawn — for  the  reasons  that 


them.  On  the  right  marched  the  1st  D 
commanded  by  General  Willis,  the  fr< 
leading  Brigade,  under  Graham,  consis 
the  Royal  Irish,  Royal  Marines,  York  an* 
casters,  and  Royal  Irish  Fusiliers.  Behint 
at  a  distance  of  about  a  thousand  yards,  y 
Brigade  of  Guards  (Grenadiers,  Scots,  am 
streams),  under  the  Queen's  soldier-sc 
Duke  of  Connaught.  The  left  of  the  at) 
line  was  occupied  by  the  2nd  Divisum, 
General  Hamley  (a  great  writer  on  the 
war),  the  front  position  of  honour  and  of 
being  accorded  to  the  Highland  Brq 
one-armed  Sir  Archibald  Alison  (son 


SABA      BIER. 
The  Valley  of  the  Saba  Bier  (Seven  Well:Oi,  aloug  uhich  the  troops  marched  oa  the  advance  upon  Td-^Kdw* 


at  this  cool  hour  his  troops  would  naturally  fight 
much  better  than  under  the  roasting  rays  of  the 
sun,  that  they  would  be  less  exposed  to  the 
enemy's  fire  in  the  faint  light,  and  that  they 
would  also  profit  by  the  demoralisation  which 
invariably  seizes  upt>n  soldiers  when  set  upon 
unawares.  But,  to  make  the  surprise  complete, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  ver}-  utmost  care  should 
be  taken  to  give  no  indication  to  the  watchful 
Egx-ptians  behind  the  earthworks  of  the  stealthy 
approach  of  their  British  foes.  When  ranked 
into  lino,  the  storming  columns  were  to  advance 
— not  to  the  word  of  command,  but  by  the  mere 
guidance  ot  the  ^lars,  like  so  many  ships  at  sea. 
Not  a  pipe  was  lo  bo  lit,  not  a  whisper  hoard  in 
tho  ranks,  and  one  man  of  the  Highland  Light 
Infantry.  wlu>so  high-strung  feelings  found  vont 
in  sudden  shout-^.  only  escapod  bayoneting  on 
the  spot  by  being  chloroformed  to  keep  him 
still  and  left  bohind. 

The  night  (Soptomber  12-13)  was  niore  than 
usually  dark,  and  it  was  some  time  before  the 
troops  could  be  placed  in  the  positions  assigned 


celebrated  historian  of  "  Europe  "),  comp 
the  famous  Black  Watch,  Gordon  HigUi 
Cameron  Highlanders  and  Highland 
Infantry-,  four  of  the  finest  battalions  th: 
wore  the  kilt  and  trcAvs  or  thrilled 
stirring  strains  of  the  Celtic  war-pipe.  '. 
these  Scottish  battalions  marched,  as  a  1 
Ashburnam's  Brigade  of  the  King^s  Ro>-a 
and  Duke  of  Cornwall's  Infantry,  while 
interval  between  the  two  Divisions  was 
General  Goodenough^s  crushing  mass  of  a 
of  forty-two  guns.  On  the  extreme  rig! 
fiank  of  the  assaulting  force  marched 
Lowe's  cavalr}-  heroes  of  Kassassin,  ; 
spoiling  for  another  charge ;  while  on  I 
treme  left  of  the  British  line,  on  the  oth 
of  the  Fresh-water  Canal,  followed  the 
contingent  of  General  Macpherson,  consi« 
tho  Seaforth  Highlanders,  three  battali 
native  infantrj-,  Bengal  Cavalrj',  and 
mountain  guns,  the  task  of  this  coni 
being  to  turn  Arabi's  right  flank,  which 
on  the  canal. 
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men  fondly  believed  that  all 
itUli   farce    was    sleeping    the   sleep   of 
at  Kas5a>sin  and  other  points 
ice  and  the  Suez  Canal.     As  a 
-  of  fact,  it  was  marshalling  itself  in  line  of 
ray  its  above  detailed  on  an  elevation 
ith  Hill,  about  five  and  a  half  miles 


by  the  long  and  strenuous  march,  they  were  all 
eager  to  be  led  on  to  the  fight  without  further 
delay.  Until  the  hour  of  starting,  all  the  men 
stretched  themselves  on  the  sand  to  snatch  what 
brief  and  hurried  sleep  they  could.  From  pre- 
\ious  experience  it  was  reckoned  that  the  actual 
progress    over    the    desert,    with    its    darkness 
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rs   iines,    Irom    wiiKri     ii     remained 

tb<j  impenetrable  curtain  of  the  night. 

the    r  —notably    the    High- 

bui  -,  .-,.   -.ours  before  hurried  up 

!  front  from  Isroailia*;  yet,  though  wearied 

•A  Aocoonl  of  many  striking  inciUents  of  the 

l^jijfiw  nl  cmr  mmier*  m«v  tw?  i»fad  to  be  referred  lo 

Mr  \\  Palmer,  of 
|i  .  'itury  for  Majch, 

m  the  Ranks,  " 
Ht  c  rise  to  ensuing 

f  the  MOW  i)ttl>Uc«ii^U. 


and  other  difficulties,  would  be  about  one 
mile  per  hour — ^just  think  of  that  I  — so  that 
by  starting  at  1.30  a.m.,  Sir  Garnet  calculated 
lo  reach  the  enemy's  works  just  before  the  first 
gleam  of  dawn — so  nicely  was  everything  planned 
beforehand.  "  The  long  sojourn  at  Ninth  Hill," 
wrote  General  Haniley,  "  while  waiting  for  the 
moment  to  advance  was  of  a  sombre  kind  :  we 
sat  in  silence  on  our  horses  or  on  the  sand,  while 
comrades  moving  about  appeared  as  black  figures 
coming    out    of   the   darkness,   unrecognisable 
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except  by  their  voices.  A  skirmish  had  taken 
place  some  days  before  near  this  spot,  in  which 
men  and  horses  were  slain,  and  tokens  of  it  were 
wafted  to  us  on  the  breeze."  Once  there  was  a 
false  alarm  on  the  right,  and  the  prostrate  men 
sprang  to  their  feet ;  but  it  turned  out  to  be  only 
a  body  of  British  cavalry  moving  across  the  front 
of  the  line. 

At  last,  in  the  lowest  undertone,  word  was 
passed  along  all  the  line  to  advance,  and  soon 
nothing  was  heard  but  the  "  swish-swish  "  of 
the  battalions  footing  it  warily  across  the  sand 
as    if   it    had    been    snow  —  silence    otherwise 


ARA»I     PASHA. 


and  darkness  around  and  above,  with  the  stars 
shining  down  as  they  had  done  in  the  time  of 
the  Pharaohs  and  the  other  dynasties  of  Egyptian 
kings  lying  entombed  in  the  Pyramids.  Well 
might  the  British  troops  have  been  impressed 
with  the  suspense  of  the  moment  and  the  awful 
solemnity  of  the  scene.  Directing  poles  had 
been  previously  fixed  in  the  sand  by  the  Engi- 
neers, but  they  proved  of  little  or  no  use,  the 
only  effective  finger-posts  being  the  everlasting 
stars,  and  even  these  were  now  and  then  obscured 
by  clouds.  Sometimes  the  mounted  men  of  the 
Headquarters'  Staff,  moving  up  to  the  columns 
with  whispered  instructions,  were  mistaken  for 
prying  Bedouins  ;  but  silence  and  discipline  were 
wonderfully  well  preserved,  and  forward,  ever 
fonvard,  moved  the  invisible  and  barely  audible 
masses  of  fighting  men.  Once  the  Highland 
Brigade  lay  down  to  rest  for  twenty  minutes, 
and  this  was  the  occasion  of  some  confusion 
which  was  like  to  have  ended  in  a  calamity. 
For  the  order  thus  given  in  the  centre  of  the 
Highland  line  did  not  reach   the  outer  flanks, 


by  reason  of  its  being  so  cautiously  passe 
mouth  to  mouth,  till  some  time  aiter,  tli 
sequence  being  that  as  the  flanks  contin 
step  out,  while  maintaining  touch  wii 
recumbent  centre,  those  flanks  lost  their 
tion  and  circled  round  in  such'  a  mannt 
the  Brigade  finally  halted  in  a  crescent- 
formation,  with  the  right  and  left  almo 
fronting  each  other  ;  and  but  for  the  intd 
and  efforts  of  the  officers,  these  opposing 
mistaking  each  other  for  enemies,  migli 
come  to  actual  blows. 

With  great  difficulty  the  proper  mard 
tion  was  restored,  and  on  again  swept — or, 
crept — the  whole  line,  like  thieves  in  th< 
Weird  and  ghostly  was  the  effect  of  t 
streaks,  looking  like  shadows  of  moving 
but  which  were  really  lines  of  men  stealii 
the  desert.  All  these  men  knew  that  th« 
forbidden  to  fire  a  single  shot  until  witl 
Eg>'ptian  lines,  and  that  these  were  to  be 
with  a  cheer  and  a  rush  at  the  point 
bayonet ;  so  that  they  almost  held  their 
with  eagerness,  and  plodded  ever  on  like 
toms  of  the  desert — silent,  resolute,  andpr 
For  nearly  five  hours  they  had  thus  id 
and  then  they  knew  that  the  supreme  n 
must  now  be  near.  Nearer,  indeed,  tha 
fancied  !  For,  to  use  again  the  words  of  ( 
Hamley,  who  was  riding  behind  his  Highl 
"  Just  as  the  paling  of  the  stars  showed  d 
be  near,  but  while  it  was  still  as  dark  as 
few  scattered  shots  were  fired  in  our  froi 
bably  from  some  sentries,  or  small  picke 
side  the  enemy's  lines.  No  notice  was  t 
this,  though  one  of  the  shots  killed  a  High 
the  movement  was  unchanged,  and  t 
single  bugle  sounded  within  the  enemy' 
These  were  most  welcome  sounds,  assui 
that  we  should  close  with  the  foe  before  dj 
which  just  before  seemed  very  doubtful. 
minute  or  two  of  dead  silence  elapsed  af 
Egyptian  bugle  was  blown,  and  then  the 
extent  of  entrenchment  in  our  front,  h 
unseen  and  unknown  of,  poured  forth  a 
of  rifle  fire.  Then,  for  the  first  time  that 
I  could  really  be  said  to  see  my  men,  ligh 
the  flashes.  The  dim  phantom  lines  w 
had  been  looking  on  all  night  suddenly  is 
life  as  our  bugles  sounded  the  charge,  a 
sfwnding  with  lusty,  continued  cheers,  an< 
out  a  moment's  pause  or  hesitation,  th€ 
sprang  forward  in  steady  array." 

It  was  as  if  the  footlights  of  the  rebel  1 
long-extended  stage  had  suddenly  flasb 
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nding  flame ;  and  now  the  vast  and 
heatre  of  the  desert,  which  a  moment 
id  been  wrapped  in  the  deepest  silence 
ness,  grew  luminous  with  lurid  jets  of 
resonant  with  the  deafening  rattle  of 
I  musketry  and  the  roar  of  guns — a 
lation  scene  as  sudden  as  it  was  impres- 
ever   had   British  soldiers  been  actors 

a  grandly  picturesque  stage.  But 
appose  that  these  soldiers  returned  the 
ained  on  them  by  the  Remingtons  of 
len  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Not  a  single  shot 
I  from  our  lines  ;  but  bayonets  were 
d  away  like  an  avalanche  dashed  the 
on  the  foe.  Their  distance  from  the 
ine  of  entrenchment  was  deemed  to  be 
D  yards,  and  in  the  interval  nearly  200 
t  down,  the  74th  (Highland  Light  In- 
I  the  left  losing  five  officers  and  sixty  men 
got  to  the  ditch.    This  was  six  feet  wide 

feet  deep,  and  beyond  was  a  parapet 
ligh  from  the  bottom.  The  first  man  to 
lb  parapet  was  Private  Donald  Cameron, 
Cameron  Highlanders,  a  brave  young 
om  the  braes  of  Athol ;  but  he  at  once 
among  his  struggling  comrades  with  a 
rough  his  brain,  dying  the  noblest  of  all 
Little  wonder  that,  on  passing  the  yqth, 
battle,  General  Alison  exclaimed,  "  Well 
e  Cameron  men !  Scotland  will  be 
this  day's  work  !  " 

appened  that  in  the  darkness  the  High- 
;ade,  which  formed  the  left  of  the  attack, 
ronsiderably  in  front  of  the  rest  of  the 
lat  it  was  the  first,  so  to  speak,  to  break 
et -teeth  on  Arabi's  entrenchments  ;  and 
ire  of  these  works  for  the  first  ten 
to  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  the  fight  was 
ry  of  the  advance  of  the  kilted  warriors 

North.  They  had  not  fought  better 
Fontenoy,  Quebec,  and  Quatre  Bras  ; 
their  present  foes  to  be  despised,  seeing 
J  allowed  by  all  to  have  borne  the  charge 
iscipline  and  a  desperation  worthy  of 
iroops.  "  I  never  saw  men  fight  more 
said  Sir  A.  Alison.  "  Five  or  six  times 
5  close  on  them  with  the  bayonet,  and  I 
e  peor  men  fighting  hard  when  their 
ere  flying  before  us.  All  this  time,  too, 
goodly  sight  to  see  the  Cameron  and 
iighlanders — mingled  together  as  they 
the  stream  of  the  fight,  their  young 
eading  in  front,  waving  their  swords 
ar  heads — their  pipes  playing,  and  the 
dug  on  with  that  proud  smile  on  their 


lips  which  you  never  see  in  soldiers  save  in  the 
moment  of  successful  battle." 

When  the  Black  Watch  had  reached  the 
crest  of  the  works,  and  were  being  re-formed  to 
attack  some  other  guns  in  the  interior  entrench- 
ments, a  battery  of  the  newly-formed  Scottish 
Division  of  the  Royal  Artillery  swept  past  them, 
shouting  out  "  Scotland  for  ever  !  "  as  the  Greys 
and  the  Highlanders  had  done  on  the  ensan- 
guined slopes  of  Waterloo.  Here  the  Black 
Watch  had  to  mourn  the  death  of  Sergeant- 
M ajor  MacNeill,  who  fell  pierced  by  three  bullets 
after  laying  low  six  of  the  enemy  with  his  good 
claymore.  At  one  time  some  confusion  was 
caused  in  the  onward  rushing  ranks  of  the 
Camerons  by  some  voices  shouting  "  Retire  ! 
Retire !  •'  but  these  cries  were  found  to  have 
emanated  from  a  couple  of  "  Glasgow  Irishmen  " 
— Fenians  who  wished  no  good  to  the  cause  of 
England  and  her  army — and  they  were  put  an 
end  to  there  and  then,  meeting  with  the  just 
fate  of  all  traitors.  But  the  treachery  of  these 
two  unworthy  sons  of  Erin  was  more  than 
atoned  for  by  their  countr^'men  of  the  Royal 
Irish  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  position,  who, 
with  a  wild  yell,  and  all  the  splendid  valour 
of  their  nation,  went  straight  as  a  dart  at  their 
particular  portion  of  Arabi's  works,  carr^-ing 
them  with  the  bayonet,  and  completely  turning 
the  flank  of  his  position. 

All  along  the  line  the  engagement  now  be- 
came general,  our  men  plying  butt  and  bayonet 
upon  the  Egyptians,  who  fell  in  scores — in 
swarms.  At  the  bastions  stormed  by  the  High- 
land Brigade  the  enemy  lay  in  hundreds.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  total  casualties  of  the  British 
army  at  Tel-el-Kebir  amounted  to  339,  of  which 
243  occurred  in  the  Highland  Brigade,  leaving 
g6  to  represent  the  losses  of  the  rest  of  the 
force. 

Many  died  of  their  wounds,  and  the  Guards 
almost  died  of  grief  at  the  thought  that  they 
had  never  got  a  chance  to  die  of  wounds. 
Under  the  Queen's  soldier-son  they  were  in 
the  second  line  as  a  reser\*e,  but  so  quickly 
and  successfully  had  the  works  been  stormed 
that  they  were  not  required  to  fire  a  shot. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  canal,  the  Indian 
contingent,  with  the  Seaforth  Highlanders,  the 
bronzed  companions  of  Roberts  in  his  immortal 
march  from  Cabul  to  Candahar,  had  met  with 
less  opposition,  and  come  up  just  in  the  nick 
of  time  to  turn  Arabi's  right  flank  and  com- 
plete the  rout  of  his  broken  men.  His  oamp, 
stores,  and  ordnance  were  all  captured,  and  he 
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himself  fled  al'mt-   irom  the  field  of  battle  on  a 
swift  steed. 

It  was  asserted  by  some  of  our  ill-natured 
foreign  critics  who  were  rather  jealous  of  our 
brilliant  victor\',  that  we  had  dimmed  its  lustre 
by  massacring  many  of  the  wounded  Egyptians. 
But  this  was  not  true  in  the  sense  implied. 
N<^^ne  but  savage  nations  commit  such  barbarities, 
and  British  troops  have  never  been  wanting  in 
a  humanity  equal  to  their  courage.  Certainly 
some  of  the  wounded  soldiers  of  Arabi  had  to 
be  baytmctcd  as  they  lay,  but  this  was  simply 
owing  to  the  fact  that  when  our  triumphant 
trmjp!*  were  rushing  on  through  the  prostrate 
ranks  of  their  foes,  numbers  ol  the  latter, 
feigning  to  be  dead,  suddenly  raised  themselves 
and  fired  at  the  backs  of  our  forward-bounding 
men.  There  was  even  one  case,  at  least,  where 
•  wounded  Egyptian  did  this  after  being  treated 
Co  a  pull  from  the  water-bottle  of  a  kind-hearted 
Ili^(hl»ndcr  (the  Sergeant  Palmer  to  whose 
-4.  i  "iiul  of  the  battle  reference  has  already  been 
in  a  note)  ;  and  for  such  an  act  of  base 
in^j.ititudc  and  treacherj',  there  could  only  have 


been  one  possible  answer — the  ba; 
By  the  time  the  action  was  over,  our  Bim 
were  suffering  frightfully  from  tl 
many  of  them   be   restrained   li 
quench    their    thirst    in    the    adja 
although  the  water  was  almost  putrii 
corpses  of  men  afid  the  carcases  of  aninwU. 

The   battle  had   been  won   by  the  Brili 
fantr)',  but  the  artillerj'  aJid  cavulrj- 
a  splendid  body  of  Blue  Jackets) 
ainy  on  the  pursuit  of  the  flying  ft 
the  fruits  of  victor)',  which,  on  t he- 
following  day,  fell  into  the  h 
when  their  cavalry,  after  a  sjjI...^.^  . 
of  about  forty  miles  under  a  btaating 
Cairo  just  in  time  to  save  the  city  from 
tion  and  capture  Arabi  himseh. 

After  Waterloo  we  sent  the  d 
to  St.  Helena,   and  after  Tel-el-Kc 
the    rebel    Arabi    to    Ceylon,   where 
leisure  enough  to  reflect  ou  the  full] 
called  out  into  the  field  against  hi 
organised  a  force  as  ever  added  lustft 
British  arms. 


H  '^-- 


^     iii? 
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IT  must  have  seemed  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  if  Sunday  was  to  be  for 
them  a  day  of  fate.  Bull  Run,  the 
initial  battle  of  the  Civil  War,  was 
fought  on  a  Sunday,  and  Shiloh,  the  battle 
which  may  be  considered  the  second  clear 
point  of  the  great  struggle,  began  on  a 
Sunday.  But  here  coincidences  between  the 
battles  did  not  end.  A  General  Johnston 
(Albert  Sidney  at  Shiloh  and  Joseph  Eggleston 
at  Bull  Run)  and  General  Beauregard  com- 
manded the  Southern  forces  on  both  occasions  ; 
moreover,  each  battle  may  be  said  to  have  had 
two  clearly  defined  parts,  and  in  each  first 
appearances,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  things 
dvic  or  military,  proved  deceptive.  At  noon 
on  the  Sunday  of  Bull  Run  the  Federals 
had  carried  all  before  them  ;  and  at  noon  on 
the  Sunday  of  Shiloh  the  South  was  in  as 
favourable  a  position.  Yet,  in  the  end,  the 
North  suffered  defeat  at  Bull  Run,  as  did  the 
South  at  Shiloh. 

The  fortunes  of  war,  ever  fickle,  went  sadly 
agamst  the  Confederates  at  Shiloh.  Skilfully 
planned  and  boldly  executed  by  the  Southern 
leaders,  if  luck  had  been  at  all  equally  divided 
between  the  two  armies,  the  Confederates  must 
surely  have  won.  But  in  the  thick  of  the  action, 
when  Sherman  had  been  driven  back  step  by 
step,  when  Prentiss  and  his  whole  command 
had  been  captured,  and  when  nothing  seemed 
able  to  stay  the  march  of  the  South,  and  none 
to  withstand  their  savage  charges — when,  in 
&ct,  it  looked  as  though  Grant  and  his  army 
niust  inevitably  be  annihilated  or  swept  into 
the  Tennessee  River — then  it  was  that  a  rifle- 
IwUet  struck  General  Johnston.  The  leader  of 
the  Confederate  army  fell,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
bled  to  death. 

The  news  ran  along  the  Southern  line,  and 
to  everyone  who   heard  it,  foretold    disaster. 


It  checked  the  charges  of  the  South  more 
effectively  than  ten  thousand  Federals  could 
have  done.  The  men  from  the  South  lost 
heart.  Their  ardour  cooled,  and  the  partial 
cessation  of  the  fight  allowed  the  Northerners 
the  breathing-time  they  so  sorely  needed. 

To  add  to  the  confusion  of  the  Confederates, 
General  Beauregard,  second  in  command  to 
Johnston,  could  not  at  once  be  found,  and  for  a 
lime  the  army  was  leaderless.  When  Beauregard 
learned  of  the  death  of  his  chief,  he  hastened 
to  assume  command ;  but  before  he  could  get 
his  army  in  hand,  two  invaluable  hours  were 
lost.  This  left  him  with  far  too  short  a  spell  of 
daylight  before  him  to  successfully  accomplish 
all  that  was  needed  to  be  done  for  victory. 
Night  came  on,  and  with  the  night  came 
General  Buell  and  30,000  men  to  the  relief  of 
Grant. 

Next  day  General  Beauregard  found  himself 
outnumbered,  an  army  of  fresh  men  opposing 
him,  and  the  victory  so  nearly  won  was  snatched 
from  him. 

The  defeat  of  the  Federal  forces  at  Bull  Run 
came  as  a  great  humiliation  to  the  North,  but  it 
served  a  good  purpose  nevertheless.  Up  to  the 
destruction  of  McDowell's  army  at  Bull  Run, 
the  people  ot  the  Free  States  had  looked  upon 
the  rebellion  of  the  Slave  States  as  a  trivial 
matter,  of  little  moment,  scarcely  a  rebellion  at 
all.  But  when  the  dead,  wounded,  and  missing 
of  Bull  Run  were  counted,  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  came  home  to  a  people  unused  to  war. 
It  was  then  recognised  that  the  enlisting  of 
75,000  men,  and  these  for  three  months  only, 
had  been  but  trifling  with  a  situation  full  of 
grave  danger.  President  Lincoln  called  for 
500,000  men  to  serve  for  three  years,  and  this 
call  was  answered  by  close  upon  700,000.  These 
men  enlisted  in  all  sincerity,  and  from  that  day 
to  the  close  of  the  war  there  were  no  longer 
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lighthearted,  boisterous  mobs,  tramping  gaily  to 
the  South,  but  armies  moving  seriously,  and  fully 
recognising  that  a  stubborn  contest  lay  ahead. 
Bull  Run  was  fought  near  Washington  on  the 
Atlantic  slope,  but  Shiloh  brings  us  to  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  The  battle-field  is  in  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  near  to  the  border  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  and  rests  on  the  Tennessee 
River  at  a  place  called  Pittsburg  Landing.  In- 
deed, the  battle  would  have  been  more  appro- 
priately named  the  Battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing 
— many  do  speak  of  it  as  such.  ' 

Leading  up  to  the  Battle  of  Shiloh  were 
several  important  movements  and  events.  In 
the  first  place,  at  the  outbreak  of  rebellion,  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  to  use  an  American  ex- 
pression, attempted  to  "  sit  astraddle  the  fence." 
A  majority  of  those  in  authority  in  that  im- 
portant State,  sympathising  with  the  South,  but 
recognising  that  the  people  of  the  State  were 
largely  in  favour  of  maintaining  the  Union, 
tried  to  induce  them  to  declare  neutrality — to 
notify  both  North  and  South  that  any  attempt 
to  send  troops  into  Kentucky  would  be  resisted 
by  the  troops  of  the  State. 

This,  on  the  face  of  it,  was  an  impossible 
position.  If  President  Lincoln  had  recognised 
the  right  of  a  State  to  remain  neutral,  and  to 
forbid  the  passage  across  it  of  national  troops, 
he  would  soon  have  found  a  barrier  of  such 
States  running  clear  across  the  continent,  and 
in  the  end  he  would  have  been  unable  to  stamp 
out  the  rebellion  at  all.  Lincoln  refused  to 
recognise  such  a  position,  and  the  people  of 
Kentucky,  thinking  better  of  it,  declared  their 
loyalty  and  offered  service. 

When  those  at  the  head  of  Southern  affairs 
saw  that  Kentucky  could  not  be  hoodwinked 
even  by  such  a  plausible  plea  as  negative  action. 
General  Polk,  commanding  a  Southern  force  of 
considerable  dimensions,  was  ordered  to  push  up 
into  the  State.  This  he  did,  and  seizing  Columbus, 
an  important  town  some  twenty  miles  or  so 
south  of  the  junction  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  rivers,  established  there  his  headquarters. 

Another  force  of  Southern  troops  took  posses- 
sion of  Bowling  Green,  an  important  centre  on 
the  far  east  of  Kentucky.  Between  these  two  Con- 
federate centres  the  rivers  Tennessee  and  Cum- 
berland flowed,  the  rivers  themselves  and  their 
valleys  forming  natural  highways  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  South.  To  prevent  any  such  use 
being  made  of  these  by  the  Federals,  the  Con- 
federates built  two  forts — Fort  Henry  on  the 
Tennessee  River,  and  Fort  Donaldson  on  the 


Cumberland  River.  These  were  placed  at  points 
where  the  two  rivers  were  only  twelve  miles 
apart ;  and  a  line  drawn  from  General  Polk's 
headquarters,  Columbus,  on  the  Mississippi  east 
to  Bowling  Green,  intersecting  the  two  forts, 
would  be  the  line  between  the  North  and  the 
South. 

This  General  Polk,  commanding  at  Columbus, 
was  a  character  in  his  way.  When  war 
broke  out  it  found  him  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Louisiana  ;  and  without  resigning 
his  ecclesiastical  position — intending,  in  fact,  to 
again  resume  active  work  when  the  war  should 
be  over — ^he  accepted  command  of  a  Confederate 
force  and  served  with  considerable  distinction, 
effectively  checking  Grant  at  the  Battle  of 
Belmont,  and  holding  Columbus  until  the  capi- 
tulation of  Fort  Donaldson,  when  he  fell  back  to 
join  General  Johnston  at  Corinth,  which  move- 
ment brought  him  on  the  field  of  Shiloh.  He 
was  killed  on  Pine  Mountain  by  a  cannon  shot 
in  1864. 

When  Polk  and  his  Confederates  seized 
Columbus,  a  Federal  force  was  massed  at  Cairo, 
in  the  State  of  Illinois,  not  many  miles  north 
of  the  Confederate  headquarters.  Among  the 
officers  stationed  at  Cairo  there  was  one  who, 
although  as  yet  in  a  comparatively  subordinate 
position,  was  destined  to  become  the  central 
figure  of  the  war.  Before  the  struggle  ceased  the 
name  Ulysses  S.  Grant  became  known  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

Like  a  large  majority  of  the  officers  engaged 
in  the  war,  Grant  had  served  through  the 
Mexican  campaign,  and  at  the  taking  of  Mexico 
won  personal  compliments  from  General  Worth 
for,  among  many  other  remarkable  deeds, 
mounting  a  Howitzer  in  a  church  belfry,  dnd 
from  that  elevation  firing  upon  the  enemy. 
When  the  Mexican  war  collapsed.  Grant  retired 
from  the  army  and  lived  in  obscurity,  at  one 
time  tilling  a  small  farm  near  St.  Louis,  at 
another  clerking  in  a  hardware  store,  and  again, 
earning  his  living  as  a  carter  ;  but  when  the 
civil  strife  began,  the  Governor  of  Illinois 
appointed  him  mustering  officer,  and  step  by 
step  he  advanced  until  the  capture  of  Fort 
Donaldson  brought  his  personality  vividly  before 
the  people  of  America.  From  that  day  his 
fame  as  a  leader  spread.  After  years  of  fighting 
he  brought  the  war  to  a  conclusion,  and  before 
he  died  had  been  twice  elected  President  of  his 
countr}\ 

But  stationed  at  Cairo,  and  confronting 
General   Polk,   he    had  his  reputation  still  to 
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he  headquarters    of    the  Northern 
at  St.  Louis,  General  Halleck  being 
ommander  of  the   Federals  in  that 
country.     To  him  Grant  proposed  a 
applied  for  permission  to  break  the 
le  by  an  attack  and  capture  of  the 
lenrj'  and  Donaldson.    Supplement- 
appeal,  this  plan   was  urged  upon 
many  prominent    military  experts 
ti. 

ng  time   General  Halleck  did  not 

to  Grant's  request.    However,  on 

St,    1862,  Grant  obtained   the  per- 

which   he  sought,  and,  marching 

t  Henr}',  quickly  reduced  it.    With- 

a  moment's  time  he  pushed  across 

miles    intervening,  and  set  about 

of  Fort  Donaldson.     This  proved 

ore  difficult  undertaking  than  Fort 

been,  but  on  account  of  divided 

mong  the  Confederates  holding  the 

xcellent  fighting    by  the  Northern 

in  time  fell.     For  these  successes 

ileck  was  assigned  to  the  command 

partment  of   the    Mississippi,    and 

»d    to    the    rank   of  major-general, 

3    the    command    of    the    military 

ennessee. 

mated  Columbus,  made  a  stand  at 
.  10,"  was  driven  from  there,  and 
n  line  was  shattered. 
3ve  the  Southern  forces  out  of  the 
itucky  and  across  the  whole  breadth 
of  Tennessee. 

[ohnston,  the  Southern  commander, 
tncentration  at  a  place  called  Corinth, 
der-line  of  Tennessee  and  Mississippi, 
^Jo^them  forces  concentrating  at 
twenty-three  miles  farther  north, 
ittle  of  Shiloh  inevitable, 
h  nth  President  Lincoln  in  a  war 
landed,  "  That  the  two  departments 
:he  respective  commands  of  Generals 
i  Hunter,  together  with  so  much  of 
3eneral  Buell  as  lies  west  of  a  north 
line  indefinitely  drawn  through 
Tennessee,  be  considered  and  desig- 
Department  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
otherwise  ordered,  Major-General 
re  command  of  said  Department." 
s  an  exacting  officer,  who  carried 
I  prudence  to  such  an  extent  that 
to  be  virtues.  About  the  time  Lincoln 
war  order,  Grant  in  some  way  had 
lUeck,  and,  as  a  consequence,  had 


been  superseded  for  the  time  being  in  the 
command  by  General  C.  F.  Smith,  a  sturdy 
soldier,  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  superiors. 
Smith  was  first  ordered  to  Savannah,  and  when 
there,  General  Halleck  instructed  him  to  search 
out  a  fit  position  in  the  vicinity  to  assemble  the 
Federal  army  preparatory  to  advancing  on 
Corinth.  Pittsburg  Landing,  nine  miles  south 
of  Savannah  on  the  Tennessee  River,  and  on 
the  direct  line  to  Corinth,  was  the  chosen  spot, 
and  thither  General  Grant,  reinstated  in  his 
command,  proceeded  to  take  up  his  position 
to  await  the  arrival  of  General  Buell  and 
22,000  Northern  troops  who  were  on  their  way 
to  reinforce  him  before  he  advanced  to  Corinth. 
Both  North  and  South,  recognising  the  inevit- 
ability of  a  decisive  battle,  set  about  the 
amassing  of  troops  at  their  respective  centres — 
Pittsburg  Landing  and  Corinth. 

Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  a  general  who  had 
seen  much  service  against  the  Mexicans  and 
Indians,  and  who  was  looked  upon  as  the  most 
brilliant  of  all  the  Southern  leaders,  had  his 
headquarters  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  when  the 
crushing  news  of  the  capture  of  Forts  Henry 
and  Donaldson  reached  him.  He  saw  that  he 
must  without  delay  fall  back  and  at  some  point 
consolidate  the  scattered  forces  of  the  South. 
On  February'  i8th  he  moved  out,  evacuating 
Nashville,  and  leaving  in  that  city  only  a  small 
company  to  preserve  order,  made  Corinth  his 
object  point.  General  Beauregard,  second  in 
command  at  this  time  as  at  Bull  Run,  was 
guarding  the  Mississippi,  and  Johnston  now  set 
about  joining  their  two  armies  to  check  the 
advance  of  the  Federals  under  Grant.  To 
accomplish  this  it  was  imperative  that  Johnston 
should  give  up  his  hold  either  on  the  Mississippi 
or  Central  Tennessee,  and  he  decided  to  hold 
the  Mississippi  at  all  hazard.  For  this  purpose, 
and  to  retain  control  of  railways  indispensable 
to  the  South,  he  decided  that  Corinth  was  the 
proper  point  for  concentration.  Picking  up  on 
his  way  all  those  who  had  escaped  capture  at 
Fort  Donaldson,  he  arrived  at  Corinth  on  March 
24th  with  20,000  men.  To  meet  him  came 
General  Bragg,  from  Pensacola,  with  10,000 
men  ;  General  Polk,  from  Columbus  ;  General 
Ruggles,  from  New  Orleans ;  and  General 
Beauregard,  commanding  the  whole.  In  all, 
his  force  numbered  about  50,000  men.  General 
Grant,  already  stationed  on  what  was  destined 
to  be  the  field  of  the  Battle  of  Shiloh,  had  about 
38,000  men,  and  General  Buell,  marching  to 
reinforce  Grant,  had  something  like  22,000  men.- 
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Johnston's  troops  as  a  whole  were  poorly 
armed.  Thousands  ot  them  were,  in  fact, 
practically  without  arms,  and  many  regiments 
were  under  the  necessity  of  borrowing  rifles 
from  other  regiments  with  which  to  do  their 
drills.    Moreover,  there  was  a  serious  deficiency 


and  roads  well-nigh  impassable  from  heav}*  n 
and  overflowing  streams  ;  but  Grant,  with  i 
security,  awaited  his  coming  with  no  impatiei 
It  seems  never  to  have  crossed  Grant's  a 
that  there  existed  a  possibility  of  Johnj 
attacking  him.    He  erected  no  breastworks, 
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in  ammunition,  and  the  clothing  of  the  majority 
of  the  troops  was  in  a  deplorable  condition. 
But  Johnston  and  his  officers  set  to  work  with 
the  greatest  determination.  Green  regiments 
were  broken  into  their  duties,  the  country  was 
scoured  for  volunteers,  and  train-loads  of  arms 
were  hurried  from  the  Atlantic  coast.  Johnston 
strained  ever)*  nerve  to  complete  arrangements 
and  to  get  his  army  in  a  proper  state  to  admit 
of  his  attacking  Grant  and  beating  him,  before 
Buell  could  arrive  with  reinforcements.  He  had 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  effect  the  concentration 
of  his  forces  first,  and  there  was,  so  it  seemed  to 
him,  a  good  chance  of  finding  himself  in  a  posi- 
tion to  fight  the  Northern  army  in  sections.  If 
he  could  but  come  at  Grant  before  Buell  arrived 
he  entertained  no  fears  of  the  results.  Grant 
once  beaten,  a  highway  to  the  north  would  be 
thrown  open  to  him.  Buell,  as  it  happened, 
was  being  seriously  dclaj-ed  by  broken  bridges 


does  he  seem  to   have  taketi  the  su 
caution  of  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  will 
or  pickets  at  a  reasonable  distance 
him.     The  absence  of  ordinal^'  prude 
have  cost   him  thousands  of  lives  in 
Battle  of  Shiloh. 

All  matters  carefully  arranged,  Johnston  < 
mined  to  strike  at  Grant  without  further  do 
issuing  marching  orders  on  the  afternoon 
April  3rd,  and  the  Confederate  army  set  otit 
surprise  the  Federal  army  as  it  lay  oil  tlie  bi 
of  the  Tennessee.  The  marching  foTCC  c 
sisted  of  40,000  men  divided  into  three  tU 
commanded  by  Generals  Bragg,  Hardee,  i 
Polk  i  Breckenridge  commanding  the  mtt 
Johnston,  of  course,  assumed  supreme  conUBl 
and  Beauregard  was  second  in  command,  *J 
out  specific  orders.  Hardee  led  the  van,  Bn 
followed,  and  Polk  and  Breckenridge  on  the  I 
and  right  brought  up  the  rear. 


As  it  turned  out,  the  march  to  Shiloh  was  tme 
of  galling  hardship.  Blinding  sleet,  and  snow,  and 
rain  beat  upon  the  advancing  hosts  that  struggled 
along  knee-deep  in  slush  and  mire,  painfully 
dragging  after  them  ladened  waggons  and  heavy 
guns.  Ill  clad,  poorly  fed,  and  sore-f<xned  from 
lung  marches  to  the  place  of  concentration,  the 
«ldiers  of  the  South  still  made  the  best  of 
nutters,  and  seemed  as  eager  as  their  commander 
^tostrike  the  blow  before  it  would  be  too  late. 
^^Wituton  hoped  to  reach  a  position  to  permit  of 
^^■1  attacking  Grant  early  on  Saturday,  April 
^^b;  but  when  he  saw  the  slow  progress  his  men 
^^bde  along  roads  that  were  nothing  but  stretches 


Johnston  bivouacked  his  arm}^  within  four 
miles  ot  the  Federal  camp,  and  neither  Grant 
nor  his  officers  knew  anything  about  the 
movement. 

To  show  how  completely  in  the  dark  the 
Federal  commander  must  have  been,  it  is  only 
necessar)*  to  look  at  official  reports. 

Sherman  on  Saturday  reported  to  Grant — 
"  All  is  quiet  along  my  line";  and  later,  **  I  do 
not  apprehend  anything  like  an  attack  upon 
our  position." 

The  same  day  Grant,  reporting  to  hissuperior^ 
Halleck,  wrote — "  I  have  scarcely  the  faintest 
idea  of  an  attempt  being  made  upon  us " ;  and 
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oi  quagmire,  he  almost  despaireti  ttt  ever  cover- 
'ug  the  miles  that  lay  before  hioi,  and,  indeed, 
gave  up  all  hope  of  surprising  the  Federals. 
*niat  Grant  would  fail  to  hear  of  his  approach 
^  could  not  believe.  But  in  this  he  was  mis- 
Uken.  Grant  seemed  to  have  abandoned  all 
cautijti^  and  to  have  made  very  little,  if  any, 
^i^empt  to  keep  himself  in  touch  with  the 
movements  of  the  Confederates. 
After  two  daj's  wallowing  through  the  mire. 
U 


in  an  earlier  telegram  he  said  —  '*  The  main 
force  of  the  enemy  is  at  Corinth.'' 

When  he  was  writing  these  words  the 
Confederate  army,  40,000  strong,  was  at  his 
very  door. 

It  clearly  could  never  have  entered  the  head 
of  General  Smith,  when  he  picked  upon  Pitts- 
burg  Landing  as  the  proper  camping-place  for 
the  Northern  army  until  such  time  as  accumu- 
lated forces  warranted  a  march  against  Corinth, 
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that  there  was  a  ghost  ot  a  chance  of  the  South 
assuming  the  offensive.  Three  sides  of  the 
camp  were  bordered  by  waterways  impassable 
to  troops.  To  the  rear  of  the  camp  the 
broad  Tennessee  River  flowed,  to  the  right 
Snake  Creek,  to  the  left  Lick  Creek — both 
deep,  sluggish,  and  unfordable.  The  ground 
enclosed  by  these  waters  was  high,  and  in 
places  deeply  scarred  with  gullies.  The  situa- 
tion was  a  cul'de-sac,  the  only  opening  that 
towards  Corinth.  And  when  on  that  Sunday 
morning  General  Johnston's  army  suddenly 
appeared,  stretching  across  this  opening,  the 
army  of  the  North  found  itself  in  a  trap  from 
which,  it  beaten,  there  could  be  no  escape. 
Retreat  was  utterly  impossible.  There  was 
nowhere  to  retreat.  Never  was  an  army  more 
hopelessly  hemmed  about  than  the  army  of 
Grant  at  Shiloh. 

Shiloh  Church  stood  at  what  may  be  called 
the  entrance  to  the  cul-de-sac.  Against  it, 
forming  the  right  wing  of  Grant's  army,  lay 
Sherman,  clearly  the  hero  of  the  battle.  In  the 
centre,  and  on  a  line  with  Sherman,  was  stationed 
Prentiss,  while  at  the  extreme  left  near  Lick 
Creek  lay  Stewart.  To  the  left  and  rear  of 
Sherman  was  McClernand,  while  in  the  rear  lay 
the  divisions  of  Generals  Hurlbut  and  W.  H.  L. 
Wallace.  Another  General  Wallace,  Lewis  by 
name,  with  5,000  reserves,  was  encamped  some 
miles  distant  on  the  northern  side  of  Snake 
Creek.  On  the  Tennessee  River,  opposite  Pitts- 
burg Landing,  a  few  gunboats  rode  at  anchor, 
and  these,  later  in  the  day,  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  action. 

It  was  a  few  minutes  after  five  o'clock  on 
Sunday  morning,  April  the  6th,  that  Johnston 
ordered  his  army  to  advance.  A  short  distance 
from  the  Northern  army  the  Federal  pickets 
were  encountered.  These  were  brushed  aside, 
and  the  Southern  soldiers  came  cheering 
and  firing  through  the  wood.  Before  the 
Federals  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Ten- 
nessee were  rightly  awake,  the  Confederates 
came  charging  down  upon  the  camp.  Sherman's 
men  were  the  first  encountered.  The  firing  of 
the  pickets  and  the  subsequent  cannonading 
had  awakened  this  general  to  the  situation,  and 
he  called  his  men  under  arms,  and  drew  them 
up  to  resist  the  attack.  Sherman's  brigades 
standing  firm  as  a  rock,  the  Confederate  attack 
glanced  off  his  ranks  and  struck  Prentiss  with 
irresistible  force.  This  unfortunate  general 
attempted  to  stay  the  charge,  and  tor  some 
minutes  his  men,  half-dressed  and  in  confusion, 


fought  valiantly ;  but  in  a  very  short 
Prentiss  himself  and  whole  companies  of  \ 
were  surrounded  and  taken  prisoners,  hi 
captured,  and  his  camp  overrun  and  desti 
Grant  on  Saturday  had  received  a  i 
from  General  Buell  to  meet  him  at  Savan 
this  Sunday  morning.  Little  thinking  t 
engagement  was  imminent,  Grant  hai 
thither  to  keep  the  appointment,  and  t 
news  he  had  of  the  Confederate  mov 
was  conveyed  to  him  by  the  thundei 
the  cannon.  Listening,  he  soon  realisi 
a  serious  engagement  was  beginning, 
steamer  to  Pittsburg  Landing,  he  arri 
the  scene  of  battle  at  eight  o'clock,  anc 
the  whole  Confederate  army  about  hi 
With  33,000  men,  to  all  intents  and  p 
rtien  who  had  been  taken  by  surprise,  he 
fight  40,000,  who  for  days  had  been  1 
forward  to  the  fray.  Already  his  men  hi 
driven  back  all  along  the  line.  The  si 
was  desperate,  Sherman  alone  having  ; 
three  hours  made  a  good  struggle  of  it 
bornly  fighting  against  overwhelming 
himself  sorely  wounded,  and  his  men  fal 
scores  about  him.  General  Sherman  h 
ground  so  that  those  behind  him  migl 
time  to  get  into  line  and  take  up  &v 
positions.  Hard  pressed,  and  in  the  thid 
fire,  he  rode  up  and  down  the  lines,  pei 
supervising  every  detail'  of  the  fight,  and  1 
his  men  to  the  great  occasion.  But  the 
of  the  South  were  not  to  be  gainsaid, 
wedge,  they  drove  themselves  between  SI 
and  Prentiss,  being  slaughtered  by  hii 
in  the  process  ;  but,  unflinchingly  perse 
they  assailed  Sherman's  left  so  savage 
the  general  was  in  the  end  forced  to 
right  as  a  pivot,  and  in  that  way  to  sw 
whole  command  into  a  fresh  position  to ! 
left  being  turned.  In  the  process  he  lost 
his  batteries  and  his  camp.  This  moven 
Sherman's  permitted  General  Johnston  : 
his  forces  against  McClernand,  who,  un 
withstand  the  ferocity  of  the  charge,  was 
far  back.  Stewart,  who  held  the  extre 
near  Lick  Creek,  also  fell  back,  and  Hur 
the  centre  was  only  saved  from  annihilat 
General  W.  H.  L.  Wallace's  division  con 
his  succour,  and  allowing  his  command  t< 
from  the  open  ground  into  a  wood,  wh 
the  day  he  was  obliged  to  fight  like  a 
withstanding  charge  after  charge  deUyci 
the  fier>'  Southerners.  In  the  defence  < 
position  General  W.  H.  L.  Wallace  w*     ^ 
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General  Lewis  Wallace,  in  command  ot  the 
Federal  reserves — 5,000  men — lay  the  other  side 
of  Snake  Creek,  and  for  his  arrival  Grant  waited 
with  impatience,  for  matters  were  becoming 
desperate.  The  only  way  Wallace  could  possibly 
reach  the  scene  of  battle  was  by  means  of  a 
bridge  across  Snake  Creek,  and  so  it  seemed  to 
Grant  the  existence  of  his  army  now  depended 
OD  this  bridge  being  held  against  capture. 
Sherman  knew  this,  too,  and  he  gradually  fell 
back,  until  to  fall  back  any  further  meant  the 
loss  of  the  bridge.  Then  be  took  up  as  favourable 
a  position  as  he  could  find,  and  refused  to  retreat 
one  step  more,  although  one-half  of  the  Con- 
federate army  dashed  against  his  lines.  During 
the  long  hours  that  he  stood  there,  waiting  for 
Lewis  Wallace  and  the  reserv^es,  it  seemed  as 
though  his  whole  command  must  be  wiped  out 
of  existence. 

Drawn  up  in  the  partial  cover  of  a  wood, 
with  before  them  open  rough  country,  across 
which  the  enemy's  forces  must  rush,  and  with 
the  knowledge  that  should  they  allow  themselves 
to  be  forced  back  their  whole  army  would  be 
exterminated,  each  Federal  under  Sherman  and 
McClernand  stood  and  fought  with  the  despera- 
tion of  a  trapped  and  stricken  tiger.    General 
Johnston,  hoping  to  force  the  position,  hurried 
forward  brigade  after  brigade,  and  hurled  them 
against  the  soldiers  of  the  North.    Again  aixd 
again  the  van  of  the  Confederates  pierced  the 
nmb  of  the  Federals,  fighting  hand  to  hand 
and  face  to  face,  with  thrust  of  bayonet  and 
crash  of  clubbed  rifle,  but  pierced  the  line  only 
to  be  blotted  out  of  existence  by  the  men  who 
stood,  as  it  were,  with  their  backs  to  a  wall,  and 
who  fought  the  fight  of  grim  despair.     This  was 
the  first  great  slaughter-pen  of  the  bloody  battle 
of  Shiloh.  Whole  companies  of  Southern  troops, 
bareheaded,  barefooted,  in  rags,  hungry,  and  ill- 
equipped,  but  undaunted  and  determined,  rushed 
headlong  across  the   rugged  ground,  and  with 
the  fury  of  fanatics  flew  at  the  hemmed-in  ranks 
of  the  North,  only  to  be  beaten  back  by  those 
who  could  go  back  no  farther.     The  men  of  the 
North  grimly  held   to  their   position,  trusting 
that  fate  would  soon  bring  Lewis  Wallace  and 
his  reserves  on  the  scene  to  succour  an  already 
defeated  army. 

The  South  fought  for  victory,  but  the  North 
fought  for  time,  for  darkness,  for  life. 

At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  General  John- 
ston had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  all 
Ws  plans  had  worked  out  to  a  nicety.  He 
had  forced  Grant  into  a  corner,  carried  position 


after  position,  captured  many  guns,  and  taken 
prisoners  by  hundreds.  Grant's  army  was  now 
confined  in  a  space  of  not  more  than  400 
acres.  At  eleven  o'clock  there  came  a  lull  in 
the  fight.  The  time  had  arrived  for  General 
Johnston  to  begin  the  second  movement  of  his 
plan  of  battle.  This  was  to  turn  Grant's  left, 
sweep  him  from  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  crush 
the  left  against  Sherman  on  the  right.  To  do 
this  the  Confederates  must  advance  across  open 
ground  in  the  very  teeth  of  batteries  and  in- 
trenched infantry.     In  the   thick   of  this,   the 
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most  difficult  work  of  the  day,  the  South 
suffered  a  sudden  and  irreparable  loss.  General 
Johnston  while  directing  the  movement  was 
struck  by  a  rifle-bullet.  He  fell,  and  almost 
immediately  died.  The  news  ran  trom  lip  to 
lip,  and  checked  the  charge.  And,  to  add  to 
the  confusion.  General  Beauregard,  on  whom 
the  command  devolved,  could  not  at  once  be 
found  to  be  told  that  his  chief  was  dead.  The 
fight  still  continued,  but  during  the  time  it  took 
to  find  Beauregard,  and  the  further  time  that 
elapsed  before  he  could  get  the  strings  of  battle 
into  his  hands,  the  Southerners  fought  them- 
selves into  some  confusion,  and  Grant  was  able 
to  re-form  and  tighten  up  his  lines.  Moreover, 
the  Southerners  had  driven  the  Federals  so 
close  to  the  river  that  they  themselves,  in 
following  up  their  successes,  found  themselves 
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within  range  ot  the  guns  aboard  the  boats  on 
the  Tennessee  River,  and  shells  from  the  gun- 
boats began  to  play  havoc  in  the  Confederate 
lines.  But  this  could  not  be  helped.  It  was 
the  price  of  success.  The  afternoon  was  ad- 
vancing, and  Beauregard  hastened  to  the  task 
of  the  turning  of  the  left  before  darkness  should 
make  further  fighting  impossible.  Across  the 
ground  that  divided  Federal  from  Confederate 
ran  a  deep  scar,  and  on  the  shoulder  ot  the 
opposite  bank  of  this    Grant   had  thrown   up 


reporting  the  state  of  things  after  the  first  i 
fight,  said : 

"  At  six  o'clock  p.m.  we  were  in  possessic 
all  his  encampments  between  Owl  (a  tribi 
of  Snake  Creek)  and    Lick  Creeks    but 
nearly  all  his  field  artillery,  about  thirty- 
colours,    and    standards,    over   three  thoi 
prisoners,    including     a     division     comnu 
(General    Prentiss)   and    several   brigade 
manders,  thousands  of  small-arms,  an  irnn 
supply  of  subsistence,  forage,  and  munitic 
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some  hasty  breastworks.  When  the  Southern- 
ers dashed  into  this  gully,  shot  and  shell  from 
the  gunboats  on  the  river  shrieked  up  the 
length  of  it,  and  an  appalling  rifle-fire  came 
down  the  slope  and  into  the  mass  of  men  that 
struggled  forward  to  take  the  breastwork.  The 
Federals  were  at  their  last  resource.  It  the 
breastwork  should  be  taken,  and  their  left 
turned,  it  meant  the  end  of  all  things  to  them. 
The  Confederate-.  t<)(^.  were  in  desperation,  for 
night  was  falling  upon  the  land,  and  victory  still 
unwon.  Into  the  valley  they  poured,  and  up 
the  bank  they  struggled  and  scrambled,  but 
Ncarcely  one  of  them  reached  the  top.  Shot 
and  shell  and  bayonet-thrust  soon  filled  the 
valley  with  Southern  dead  and  wounded  ;  and 
while  the  fight  still  continued,  darkness  fell,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  tlay's  struggle.      Beauregard, 


war,  and  a  large  amount  of  means  of  trai 
tation — all  the  substantial  fruits  of  a  con 
victory — such,  indeed,  as  rarely  have  fol 
the  most  successful  battles." 

But  this  was  to  be  the  end  of  the  fni 
victory'  for  the  South. 

When  the  bugles  rang  out  on  the  ev 
air  the  order  to  cease  fighting,  the  soldiers  • 
North,  as  well  as  those  of  the  South,  sa 
the  ground  in  hopeless  exhaustion.  The 
fought  like  fiends  from  early  morning,  tra' 
miles  of  countr\',  scrambled  through  thi* 
across  quagmires  and  stagnant  waters,  ha 
guns  and  waggons  and  stores,  assistinj 
wounded,  savagely  attacking  and  repi 
attack  ;  and  now  that  a  truce  for  the  nigb 
been  declared,  the  soldiers  found  themaeiv 
worn  and  weak  that  many  paid  no  attcsti 


\  wind  moaned  through  the  trees, 

-led  were  the  unwounded  that  the 

in  the  main   unatleiuled.     Grant 

'i    nu   other  covering  than  the 

.  hb  head  to  the  >tump   <f  i 

ed  tfie  tnght  is  best  he  could. 

'  'V    night,  the  two  gini 

ij    the   bosom   of  tJie 


finally  setting  fire  to  the  leaves  that  were  on 
the  ground  and  the  underbrush,  until  the  badly 
wounded  were  burned  where  the\*  lay, 

It  was  indeed  a  night  of  horror,  of  suffering, 
ind  ot  despair. 

But  worst  of  all  for  the  South,  in  the  middle 
>t  the  night  Bucll  arrived,  and  had  the  field  of 
battJe  explained  to  him  ;  and  when  the  morning 
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dawned,  his  army — 22,000  men — afresh  and  eager 
to  fight,  marched  upon  the  scene,  together  with 
General  Wallace's  5,000  reserve.  When  Beau- 
regard arose  to  continue  the  battle,  he  found 
himself  hopelessly  outnumbered,  and,  fighting 
bravely  still,  was  rapidly  driven  from  all  the 
advantages  he  had  gained,  and  in  the  end 
routed.  His  men  marched  a  miserable  march 
to  Corinth,  again  through  sleet  and  mire,  but, 
fortunately  for  them,  the  North  had  been  too 
sorely  cut  up  to  follow  for  any  great  distance. 
In  this  woeful  retreat  300  men  died  of  cold  and 
privation. 

In  this  Battle  of  Shiloh  about  100,000  troops 
all  together  were  engaged,  and  of  these  23,269 
were  killed,  wounded,  or  missing.  It  was 
simply  a  hard,  stubborn  fight  from  start  to 
finish  ;  and  the  death  of  Johnston,  and  Buell's 
fortunate  arrival  in  the  nick  of  time,  in  all  like- 
lihood saved  the  Northern  army  from  a  most 
disastrous  defeat.  The  Confederates  fought 
with  the  fury  that  distinguished  them  all 
through  the  war.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Federals  fought  with  the  dogged  determination 
which  ultimately  won  them  the  rights  for  which 


they  had  taken  up  arms.  Draper,  in  his  hist 
of  the  American  Civil  War,  gives  the  follow 
as  the  Federal  and  Confederate  losses  : — 

In  Grant's   army   there  were   six  divisv 
Their  losses,  in  killed  and  wounded,  were  :— 

ist.  McClernand's.  loss  both  days          ...  z,fl6i 

2nd.  W.  H .  L.  Wallace's,  loss  both  days ...  3^ 

3rd.  Lewis  Wallace's,  loss  second  day  joj 

4th.  Hurlbut's,  loss  both  days     ij^ 

5th.  Sherman's,  loss  both  days    3,031 

6th.  Prentiss'  (no  report),  loss  estimated  1,001 

Aggr^^te  loss    io.Go( 

Of  BueiVs  army,  four  divisions  had  num 
to  Grant's  aid  ;  of  these,  three  were  engaget 


2nd.  McCook's  loss 
4th.  Nelson's  loss  ... 
5th.  Crittenden's  loss 


881 

693 
390 


Aggregate  loss    1,964 

The  Confederate  losses  were  1,728  ki 
8,012  wounded,  959  missing.    Total,  10,699. 

General  Beauregard,  after  Shiloh,  re 
from  the  command  of  the  Confederate  fore* 
the  plea  of  ill-health,  and  General  Bragg 
made  permanent  commander. 


PRESIDENT  LINCOLN. 


lPA4ftt>.,  Handy,  Snttk  Wttthiugtm,  D.C. 
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THE  31st  of  January,' 1 874,  will  long  be 
a  day  noted  in  the  memories  of  the 
people  who  were,  prior  to  that  time,  a 
scourge    to  their    neighbours    and    a 
standing    menace    to   the    native    tribes   under 
the  British  protectorate   at  Cape  Coast.     It   is 
probable  that  the  exact  date  itself  has  long  ere 
this   been    forgotten,   even    if — which    is    very 
doubtful — the   Ashantis  possess   a  calendar,   or 
have  any  means  of  calculating  the  dates  of  events, 
unless   these   happen   to   occur  on   the  longest 
or  shortest  day,   or,   perhaps,  on   the   occasion 
of  a  new  or  full  moon.      The   memory  of  the 
battle,  however,  owing  to  a  singular  custom  that 
prevails  among  them  and  the  other  peoples  of 
the  coast,   will    never   be   lost   as   long  as  the 
Ashantis  remain  a    tribe.     As  the  Greeks   and 
Romans  used  to   swear  by  their   divinities,  the 
Ashantis  swear  by  their  misfortunes  ;   and  the 
most  solemn  oath  that  can  be  taken  by  a  king 
or  chief  of  these   peoples  is  a  national   defeat 
or  disaster.     Assuredly,  then,  Amoaful  will  for 
many  generations   be  one  of  the  most  binding 
oaths  among  the  Ashantis. 

Ashanti  had  long  shared  with  Dahomey  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  warlike  and  blood- 
thirsty of  the  peoples  of  West  Africa  ;  they  were 
constantly  at  war  with  their  neighbours,  the 
object  of  the  incursions  committed  being  not  so 
much  the  extension  of  territory  as  the  carrying 
away  of  large  numbers  of  prisoners,  to  be 
sacrificed  on  the  occasions  of  their  solemn 
festivals.  They  had  long  borne  ill-will  to  the 
British  at  Cape  Coast,  because  of  the  protection 
granted  by  us  to  the  Fanti  tribes  ;  and  from  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century  hostilities 
have  broken  out  at  frequent  intervals,  and  more 
than  once  the  Ashantis  have  carried  fire  and 
sword  up  to  the  very  walls  of  Cape  Coast,  and 
on  one  occasion  defeated  and  destroyed  a  British 
&rce  under  Sir  Charles  Macarthy. 


This  state  of  occasional  warfare  might  have 
continued  indefinitely,  had  not  the  British  ex- 
changed some  possessions  with  the  Portuguese, 
acquiring  by  this  transaction  the  town  of  Elmina, 
some  five  miles  north  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  and 
the  protectorate  of  the  district  lying  behind  it. 
The  tribe  of  this  district  had  been  allies  of  the 
Ashantis,  and  Elmina  itself  had  been  their  port 
of  trade.  The  Portuguese  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  paying  a  small  annual  sum  to  the  Ashanti ; 
this  sum  was  considered  by  them  to  be  a  present, 
but  was  regarded  by  the  Ashantis  as  a  tribute. 
Ashanti,  therefore,  objected  to  the  transfer,  and 
marched  an  army  across  the  Prah  to  the 
assistance  of  their  allies  in  the  districts  dependent 
on  Elmina.  Early  in  June,  having  brushed  aside 
the  resistance  of  the  Fantis.,  the  invading  army 
reached  Elmina,  being  joined  by  all  the  tribes  in 
its  neighbourhood.  A  small  party  of  Marines 
and  Marine  Artillery  were  landed  fi^om  the  ships 
on  the  coast,  and  inflicted  a  severe  blow  on  the 
invaders  as  they  were  on  the  point  of  entering 
the  town. 

The  position  was  so  serious  that  the  British 
Government  sent  out  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  with 
some  twenty  British  officers,  to  organise,  if  pos- 
sible, a  native  force  to  cope  with  the  enemy  ;  or, 
if  this  could  not  be  done,  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  landing  of  a  British  force  of  sufficient  strength 
to  strike  a  heavy  blow  at  the  Ashantis  in  their 
own  country'.  Just  as  the  party  left  England, 
a  disaster  befell  us.  Commodore  Commerell 
started  to  ascend  the  Prah  with  boats  from  the 
squadron  on  the  coast.  They  had  gone  but  a 
short  distance  when  they  were  fired  upon  by  the 
Ashantis,  in  ambush  behind  the  bushes  lining 
the  bank  of  the  river.  Commodore  Commerell 
was  severely  wounded,  as  were  other  officers  and 
many  seamen,  and  the  expedition  was  forced  to 
return. 

The  attempt  to  get  up  a  large  native  force 
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failed  ;  but  an  expedition  was  undertaken  from 
Elmina,  composed  of  blue-jackets  and  marines, 
and  a  portion  ol  the  2nd  West  Indian  Regi- 
ment, and  this,  after  a  sharp  brush  with  the 
enemy,  burnt  several  villages  and  cleared  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Ashantis,  who  had  been 
suffering  very  much  during  the  wet  season  from 
disease  and  the  want  of  food.  An  attack  on 
Abra  Crampa,  whose  king  had  joined  us  heartily, 


and  when  these  landed,  early  in  Januar)',  all 
ready  for  their  advance.  The  force  consist' 
a  battalion  of  the  Rifle  Brigade  and  the  4 
the  23rd  Regiment  remained  on  board  the  t 
port  that  had  brought  them,  it  being  consi 
that  it  was  better  for  them  to  stay  in  reser 
the  difficulties  of  carriage  were  so  great  th; 
fewer  the  number  of  men  taken  up  the  I 
There  was  also  a  naval  brigade,  compoi 
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was  repulsed  ;  there  was  sharp  fighting  at 
Dunqua  ami  otlier  skirmishes  ;  and  the  Ashantis, 
disiiearteneil  by  want  of  success,  and  more 
than  decimated  by  lever,  fell  back  across  the 
Prah.  The  invasii)n  had,  thus  far,  been  repelled 
solely  by  the  naval  torces.  aided  by  the  2nd  West 
•Indian  Kegiineiit  and  two  native  re^^iments  com- 
manded by  Sir  Kvelyn  Wood  and  Majt»r  Baker 
Kussell,  each  of  whom  had  some  eight  English 
oiViccrs  under  him. 

.\  road  was  made  to  the  Prah,  huts  erected  at 
suitable  distances  for  the  use  of  the  white  troops, 


blue-jackets  and  marines,  some  companies 
1st  and  2nd  West  Indian  Regiments,  Wot 
Russell's  native  regiments,  and  a  bait 
little  mountain  guns  commanded  by  C 
Rait,  and  manned  by  natives  trained  b 
and  a  small  party  of  Royal  Engineeri. 
a  few  skirmishes  of  no  great  impoitanc 
force  made  their  way  nearly  to  Amoafol, 
it  was  known  that  the  Ashanti  nn 
assembled  in  force  to  oppose  their  1 
advance. 
The  white  regiments  lialted  at  IngpfiDOi 


■THE    BONNY    MEN    LED    THE    ADVANCE"   (/.    aai) 
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in  showers  of  grape.  At  last  the  Ashanti  fire 
diminished,  and  the  troops  dashed  forward  up 
the  lane,  and  the  bush  thickened  on  either  side 
until  too  dense  even  for  the  Ashantis  to  occupy 
it.  With  a  cheer  the  Black  Watch  issued  trom 
the  upper  end  of  the  pass,  and  spread  out  into 
the  wide  open  space  dividing  the  village  of 
Amoaful  into  two  sections.  For  a  short  time 
the  Ashantis  kept  up  a  fire  from  the  houses  and 
from  the  other  end  of  the  cleared  space,  but  the 
42nd  soon  drove  them  from  the  houses  ;  and  a 
shell  from  a  gun  fell  among  a  group  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  clearing  and  killed  eight  of 
them,  and  the  rest  retreated  at  once.  Major 
McPherson  and  eight  other  officers  were 
wounded,  and  the  total  of  104  casualties  in  a 
force  of  450  men  showed  how  severe  had  been 
the  struggle. 

It  was  now  twelve  o'clock,  and  although  they 
had  lost  their  camp  and  village  and  had  suffered 
terribly,  the  Ashantis  were  not  yet  finally  beaten. 
The  principal  part  of  the  force  that  had  been 
engaged  upon  our  left  had  swept  round  to  the 
right,  and  were  pressing  hard  upon  our  right 
column,  and  cutting  in  between  them  and  the 
42nd.  Fortunately,  however,  the  left  column 
had  cut  its  path  rather  too  much  to  the  east  and 
now  came  into  the  main  path,  and  so  formed  a 
connecting  link  between  the  42nd  at  Amoaful 
and  the  head  of  the  right  column.  Although 
the  latter  had  been  strengthened  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  company  of  the  Rifles,  it  suffered 
severely  :  Colonel  Wood  and  six  naval  officers 
were  wounded,  together  with  some  forty  men. 
The  fire  of  the  enemy  at  last  slackened,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  all  was  over,  when  suddenly  a 
tremendous  fire  broke  out  from  the  rear  of  the 
column,  showing  that  the  Ashantis  were  making 
a  last  and  desperate  effort  to  turn  our  right 
flank,  and  to  retake  the  village  from  which  they 
had  been  driven  in  the  morning. 

For  a  few  minutes  the  scene  in  the  village  was 
e-xciting.  So  near  were  the  enemy  that  the  slugs 
came  pattering  down  among  the  remainder  of 
the  Rifles  still  held  in  reserve  there,  and  they  and 
the  guard  of  the  reserve  ammunition  prepared  to 
re>ist  an  attack,  three  companies  of  the  Rifles  at 
once  moving  out  U)  prolong  the  rear  of  the  right 
c<»lumn,  and  so  i«)  cover  that  side  of  the  village. 
For  a  while  the  roar  of  nui>ketrv  was  as  heavy 
and  continuous  as  it  had  been  during  the  morn- 
ing, and  continued  >o  for  three-quarters  of  an 
ln)ur.  While  it  was  going  on  anc»ther  strong 
body  of  the  enemy  attacked  Ouarman,  but  the 
small  force  of  forty  men  of  the  2nd  West  Indian 


Regiment  and  half  a  company  of  Wood' 
ment,  under  the  command  of  Captain  B\ 
although  taken  by  surprise — ^for  with  a 
battle  raging  but  half  a  mile  away,  they  I 
idea  of  being  attacked — defended  themselv< 
great  gallantry,  and  even  sallied  out  and  bi 
in  a  convoy  that  had  arrived  near  the  ^ 
and  finally,  being  reinforced  by  a  comp 
Rifles,  took  the  offensive  and  drove  ofl 
assailants. 

Finding  themselves  met  on  whateve 
they  attacked,  the  Ashanti  fire  b^an  to 
As  soon  as  it  did  so,  Sir  Garnet  gave  tb 
for  the  line  to  advance,  sweeping  rouij 
the  rear  so  as  to  drive  the  enemy  nm 
before  them.  The  movement  was  u 
executed.  A  company  of  men  who  ^ 
raised  at  Bonny,  and  who  had  lbught.4 
and  silently  all  the  time  they  had 
defensive,  now  raised  their  shrill 
slinging  their  rifles  and  drawing 
dashed  eagerly  forward,  while  by 
skirmishing  as  steadily  and  quietlf : 
parade,  the  men  of  the  Rifle 
every  bush  with  their  bullets ;  and  ihl 
from  the  commencement  of  their 
Ashantis  were  in  full  retreat.  .  tjm 

The  number  of  casualties  on  the  {Mfrib 
white  and  native  troops  amounted  tOfM) 
— a  very  heavy  proportion,  considering  Ifi 
paratively  small  number  of  the  foice  ci 
Fortunately  the  wounds,  for  the  most  put 
comparatively  slight :  the  flying  slugs  ill 
ugly-looking  gashes,  but  seldom  penetrat 
Captain  Buckle,  of  the  Engineers,  was  th 
officer  killed,  but  the  number  of  wound* 
large,  and  included  two  other  Engineer  < 
out  of  the  total  of  five  engaged. 

No  one  had  shown  more  determined  b 
than  the  natives,  who  worked  as  sappers 
their  orders.  The  work  was  tni'ing  t 
for  the  men,  who  for  five  hours  rei 
prone,  returning  the  fire  of  their  in 
foes.  The  natives,  however,  for  the 
time,  Avere  working  continuously,  cuttin| 
through  the  thick  bush  and  exposed  d< 
less  to  the  enemy's  fire.  Nearly  half 
number  were  among  the  wounded.  Th< 
number  of  deaths  did  not  exceed  twent} 
the  side  of  the  Ashantis  no  accurate  reco 
obtained  of  the  number  who  fell.  It  is 
cust(Hn  always  to  carrj*  oflT  the  killec 
wounded,  unless  hotly  pressed  ;  and  the 
until  the  last  rush  of  the  Black  Watd 
Amoaful,  they  had  ample  time  to  foilo* 
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Ncx'crthcless,  the   number    of 

very  large,  aiid  the  lowest  calcu- 

^»cir  loss  m  2,000,     Among  these 

)u4tla,  the  generaJ-in^chief  of  the 

( Aboo,  one  of  the  six  great  tribu- 

Ashaiitt.     The   Ashantis  fought 

mry  pluck  and  resolution  ;  they, 


to  the  British  for  their  long  endurance  ot  a 
terrific  fire  from  unseen  foes,  by  the  manner  in 
which  the)-  fought  under  conditions  so  absolutely 
novel  to  them^  and  for  the  unwavering  resolution 
with  which  they  won  their  way  through  the 
bush  and  finally  defeated  a  foe  of  ten  times  their 
own  numerical  force.    The  victory'  of  Amouful 


►  Tt 


w*?^ 


i.\ 
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'  ttm.*  MSB  WAS   HELD  OBSTlNArELY   BY   THE 

^  ENItMV"  (/>.  3l8). 

^^^bsly  outnumbered  the  little 
HpSm  their  position  was  admirably 
ir  thvir  peculiar  method  of  fighting. 
■  itid,  they  were  wretchedly 
I  I  Ml  .ud  worn-out  muskct-5  were 

compared  with  the  breech- 
tc5^  who  had,  in  addition,  the 
gim*  and  rocket  tubus. 

''•  bt»lh   sides :  to  the 

re  and  long-ccnuinucd 

vigour  with  which,  when 

tf    '    '    : hey  strove  to  re- 

.ittjck  upon  u»  ; 


virtually  decided  the  result  of  the  campaign,  for 
although  the  Ashantis  fought  again  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  Dab,  the  terrible  punishment 
inflicted  upon  them  nt  Amoaful  had  greatly 
reduced  their  -pirit  ;  Jicvertheless,  they  fought 
stoutly. 

On  this  .-cca>iMn  tue  Bonny  men  led  the  ad- 
vance up  the  path  be^'ond  the  river,  and  before 
they  had  gone  h.ilf  a  mile  were  hotly  engaged. 
Lieutenant  Saunders,  with  one  of  Rait 'a  guiu, 
endeavoured  to  clear  the  bushes,  but  little  pro* 
gress  wa*  made  for  two  hour*.,  And  Lieutenant 
Kyrc,  the    adjutant   of  Wo<->d'%    regiment^  fell 
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mortally  wounded  when  standing  near  the  gun. 
The  Rifles  now  relieved  the  Bonny  men,  and  led 
the  advance,  and  made  their  way  slowly  forward 
until  within  fifty  yards  of  a  large  clearing,  sur- 
rounding a  village ;  then  with  a  cheer  they  rushed 
forward,  drove  the  enemy  from  the  clearing,  and 
occupied  the  village.  But  behind  them  the 
combat  raged  for  another  two  hours.  The  troops 
lined  the  sides  of  the  path,  and  repulsed  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Ashantis  to  break  through  them, 
holding  the  position  while  the  native  carriers 
took  the  stores,  spare  ammunition,  and  medical 
comforts  along  the  path  and  up  to  the  village. 
As  soon  as  the  last  of  these  had  passed  along,  the 
troops  followed,  until  the  whole  force  were 
gathered  in  and  round  the  village. 

The  loss  of  the  Ashantis  can  have  been  but  little 
inferior  to  that  which  they  suffered  at  Amoaful, 
for  they  several  times  approached  in  such  masses 
that  the  whole  bush  swayed  and  moved  as  they 
pushed  forward.  On  the  other  hand,  our  casual- 
ties were  very  slight,  for  as  the  road  was,  like  all 
the  paths  in  the  countrj',  hollowed  out  by  the 
traffic  fully  two  feet  below  the  general  level,  the 
troops  lying  there  were  protected  as  by  a  breast- 
work of  that  height.  When  the  whole  force 
were  assembled  in  the  village,  the  enemy  still 
kept  up  serious  and  desperate  attacks  upon  the 
rear,  but  were  always  repulsed  by  the  Rifles,  who 
lined  the  edge  of  the  clearing.  Mingled  with  the 
continued  din  of  musketry  was  the  lugubrious 
roar  of  the  great  war-horns  throughout  the 
woods,  and  the  wild  war-cry  of  the  Ashantis. 

The  halt  was  a  short  one  ;  Coomassie  was 
still  six  miles  distant,  and  soon  after  the  force 
were  gathered  round  the  village  the  Highlanders, 
with  Rait's  guns,  moved  forward  along  the  path. 
For  the  first  twenty  minutes  the  fire  of  the 
enemy  was  very  heavy,  but  when  the  Black 
Watch  gained  the  crest  of  the  rise  beyond  the 
village,  the  resistance  became  more  feeble,  and 
they  dashed  forward  at  the  double,  sweeping  all 
opposition  aside.  The  resistance  of  the  Ashantis 
at  once  ceased  ;  they  had  done  all  that  was  pos- 
sible for  them  to  do  to  oppose  our  advance,  and 
had  failed.  Their  main  body  was  still  in  the  rear 
of  the  village,  engaged  in  unavailing  attacks  upon 
the  force  there.  Probably  their  best  and  bravest 
troops  were  with  this  force,  and  at  the  rapid 
advance  of  the  42nd  a  panic  seized  the  defenders 
of  the  path  ;  those  in  the  bush  could  not  hope 
to  move  forward  as  rapidly  as  did  the  troops  in 
the  open,  while  those  in  the  villages  along  the 
path,  warned  by  flying  fugitives  of  the  rapid 
approach  of  the  foe,  joined  in  their  flight.     The 


road  was  strewn  with  articles  of  clothii 
stools  of  state  of  the  chiefs,  weapons,  and 

From  this  time  no  single  shot  wai 
The  warriors  in  the  bush,  seeing  tha 
could  not  hope  to  get  ahead  of  the  adi 
force  and  make  another  effort  to  defe 
capital,  either  went  off  at  once  to  their  1 
or  made  a  wide  circuit  and  came  down 
Coomassie  upon  the  road  between  that  to 
a  spot,  five  miles  away,  where  the  ki 
Ashanti  were  buried,  and  where,  do 
another  battle  would  have  been  fought  I 
troops  advanced  to  the  sacred  spot.  Tl 
halted  at  the  last  village  before  arriving  1 
massie,  until  they  were  there  joined  by  1 
of  the  force  ;  then,  after  crossing  a  deep  ai 
marsh  surrounding  the  town,  they  ento 
capital  of  the  enemy.  It  was  not,  as  mjgl 
been  expected,  deserted  :  a  good  many 
inhabitants  remained,  some  of  the  men  bei 
armed,  and  watched  with  curiosity  rath< 
with  alarm,  the  entry  of  the  white  n 
who  had  broken  the  strength  of  their 
Orders  were  given  to  disarm  them  at  cm 
as  soon  as  they  perceived  that  this  was  tl 
,  they  gradually  withdrew,  and  in  half  a 
the  whole  of  the  natives  of  Coomassie  \ 
appeared  in  the  bush. 

Several  fires  broke  out  in  various  part: 
town.  Some  of  these  may  have  been  th 
of  the  Ashantis  themselves,  but  most  c 
were  caused  unquestionably  by  the  nativi 
followers,  who,  in  spite  of  the  stringent 
against  looting,  stole  away  in  the  dark 
gather  plunder.  Some  of  them  were ; 
and  one  was  hung,  and  then,  after  posting 
thickly  outside  the  town,  the  troops  \i 
to  sleep. 

The  next  morning  the  captured  town  ( 
fairly  seen.  The  streets  were  very  widt 
grew  in  them  ;  and  from  the  irregularil 
which  the  houses  were  scattered  about 
senibled  a  great  straggling  village  rather 
town.  The  houses  were  of  the  kind  witi 
the  troops  had  already  become  famili; 
resembled  the  architecture  of  a  Chinese 
rather  than  that  of  any  other  known  bi 
Outside  was  an  alcove  with  red  steps,  higl 
floor,  and  white  pillars  supporting  th 
This  formed  the  front  of  the  hous 
as  there  was  no  entrance  from  it  in 
interior,  it  was,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  si 
house  and  balcony,  where  the  master  mu! 
sat  to  look  at  the  passing  worid  and  cfa) 
his  acquaintances.    Inside,  the  houaci  1 
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of  the  same  character,  comprising  a  number  of 
little  courts  with  alcoves  on  one  or  more  sides. 
Everything  in  Coomassie  bore  signs  of  the  super- 
stitious belief  of  the  inhabitants  in  fetish.  Over 
every  door  was  suspended  a  variety  of  charms — 
old  stone  weapons,  nuts,  gourds,  amulets,  beads, 
bb  of  china,  bones,  and  odds-and-ends  of  all 
Ms.  The  principal  apartments  of  the  larger 
buses  were  lumbered  up  with  drums,  great  um- 
Wlas,  and  other  paraphernalia  of  processions  ; 
but  there  were  no  real  valuables  of  any  kind. 

The  great  objects  of  interest  to  the  troops 
in  the  town  were  the  palace  and  the  great 
fetish-tree  from  which  Coomassie  took  its  name. 
In  a  large  clump  of  bushes  adjoining  the  latter 
were  found  the  remains  of  some  thousands  of 
victims  sacrificed  in  the  bloody  festivals.  The 
majority  were,  of  course,  but  skeletons ;  but  there 
were  hundreds  that  could  have  lain  there  but 
a  few  weeks,  many  which  must  have  been  sacri- 
ficed within  a  few  days.  The  stench  from  this 
chamel- place  was  horrible,  and  pervaded  the 
whole  town.  The  palace  occupied  a  very  large 
extent  of  ground.  It  consisted  of  a  central  stone 
building  of  European  architecture,  which  was  used 
as  a  storehouse  and  was  crowded  with  articles  of 
furniture,  silver  plate,  gold  masks,  clocks,  glass. 


china,  guns,  cloth,  and  caskets,  resembling  in  its 
confusion  and  the  variety  of  its  contents  a  suc- 
cession of  auction-rooms.  The  rest  of  the  palace 
was  of  native  work — similar,  but  on  a  much 
larger  scale,  to  the  houses  of  the  great  chiefs. 

A  horrible  smell  of  blood  pervaded  the  whole 
place — for  many  of  the  executions  were  held  in 
the  palace  itself.  During  the  day  the  rain  fell 
in  torrents;  and  as  it  became  known  that  the 
king  had  gone  right  away  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  as  provisions  were  running  very  short, 
the  troops  were  already  feeling  much  the 
effects  of  the  climate,  and  as  the  rains  would 
swell  every  stream  and  fill  every  swamp,  it  was 
decided  to  make  a  start  for  the  coast  the  next 
morning,  after  burning  down  the  place  that  had 
been  the  scene  of  such  countless  horrors  and  atro- 
cities. This  was  done  as  the  column  marched 
out  of  the  town.  The  Engineers  fired  the  houses 
and  blew  up  the  king's  palace  ;  and  a  vast  cloud 
of  smoke  rising  high  into  the  air  must  have  told 
the  Ashantis,  scattered  far  and  wide  through 
the  forests,  that  vengeance  had  at  last  fallen  on 
the  city  that  had  for  so  many  years  been  regarded 
by  them  as  sacred,  and  had  been  the  object  of 
superstitious  terror  and  hate  to  the  tribes  for 
hundreds  01  miles  round. 
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^>j*GHLESWIG.HOLSTEIN,  the  cradle  of 

^^^     the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  was  the  beau- 

K^— ^     tifiil   and   interesting    province   which 

formed  the  bone  of  bloody  contention 

between  the  Prussians  and   the   Danes  in  the 

year    1864,   just    a   year   after    the    Prince    of 

Wales    had    wedded    the    Danish    "  sea-king's 

daughter  from    over    the   sea,"   and   made  all 

Englishmen   take  the  very  deepest  interest  in 

the  hopeless  struggle  of  her  undaunted  countrj-- 

men  against  an  overwhelming  foe. 

The  cause  of  quarrel  was  one  of  the  most  com- 
plicated questions  which  ever  vexed  the  minds 
of  statesmen,  and  seemed  so  incapable  of  solution 
that  an  irreverent  Frenchman  once  declared  it 
would  remain  after  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
had  passed  away.  But  on  the  death  of  Frederick 
VII.  of  Denmark,  in  November,  1863,  Herr  von 
Bismarck,  who  had  the  year  before  become 
Prussian  Premier,  determined  that  the  difficulty 
should  now  be  settled  by  ''  blood  and  iron." 
Briefly  put,  the  new  King  of  Denmark,  Christian 
IX.,  father  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  wanted  to 
rule  over  the  FAbe  Duchies,  as  Schleswig- 
Holstein  was  called,  in  a  way,  as  was  thought 
at  Berlin,  unfavourable  to  the  rights  and  Aspira- 
tions of  their  German  population  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Germanic  Diet,  or  Council  of 
German  Sovereigns  at  Frankfort,  was  resolved 
that  this  should  not  be  so.  And  rather  than 
that  this  should  be  so,  it  decreed  '*  execution  " 
on  the  King  of  Denmark,  who  had  a  seat  in  the 
Diet  as  for  the  Duchies,  and  selected  two  of  its 
members,  Hanover  and  Saxony,  to  enforce  its 
decision. 

But  not  content  with  this,  Austria  and 
Prussia,  the  leading  members  of  the  Diet,  also 
resolved  to  take  the  field,  as  executive  bailiffs, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  judgment  of  the  German 
Court  ;  and  this  they  did  at  the  beginning  of 
1864  with  a  united  force  of  about  45,000  men. 


That  was  not  so  very  large  a  force,  cons 
the  size  of  modern  armies,  but  it  was 
larger  than  that  opposed  to  it  by  the 
Danes,  about  36,000  in  number,  who  wa 
manded  by  General  de  Meza.  The  Ai 
were  commanded  by  Field-Marshal  von  G 
and  the  Prussians  by  their  own  Prince  Fn 
Charles,  surnamed  the  "  Red  Prince,"  fn 
scarlet  uniform  of  his  favourite  regime 
Zieten  Hussars. 

The  Commander  of  the  combined  4 
Prussian  army  was  the  Prussian  Field-1 
von  Wrangel — "  old  Papa  Wrangel,"  as 
fondly  called — who  looked,  and  spoke,  an* 
like  a  survival  from  the  time  of  the  Thirty 
or  the  Seven  Years'  War.  He  was  a  gi 
denn  sabreur^  who,  in  his  later  days,  u 
grind  his  teeth  (what  of  them  were  le 
scatter  groschen  among  the  street  arabs  of 
under  the  impression  that  he  was  sowing 
of  bullets  that  would  yet  spring  up  and 
the  death  of  all  democrats  and  other  nc 
characters  dangerous  to  militar^'^  monarcl 
the  rule  of  the  sword  in  the  civil  state. 

"/«  Gottes  Namen  drauf  !''^''Yorf) 
God's  name"— "Papa"  Wrangel  had  w; 
the  various  contingents  of  his  forces  on 
Februar)',  when  at  last  the  Danes  had 
to  his  demands  with  an  emphatic  "  No ! 
then  the  combined  Austro-Prussian  army 
over  the  Eider  amid  a  blinding  storm  of  si 

The  Prussians  took  the  right,  the  Au 
the  left  of  the  advance  into  the  Duchie 
after  one  or  two  preliminarj'  actions  of  n( 
moment,  the  invaders  reached  the  Danev 
verj'  strong  line  of  earthworks  which  had 
the  place  of  the  bulwark  thrown  up  I 
Danes  in  ancient  times  against  the  ina 
of  the  Germans.  Here  the  Prussians  pr 
for  a  stubborn  resistance,  but  what  w« 
surprise  and  their  delight,  on  themomiqg 
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6th  February,  to  find  that  the  Danes  had  evacu- 
ated overnight  this  first  bulwark  line  of  theirs, 
leaving  1 54  guns  and  large  quantities  of  stores 
and  ammunition  a  prey  to  their  enemies ! 
Caution,  not  cowardice,  had  been  the  motive 
of  this  retreat  of  theirs,  for  they  saw  that,  if  they 
had  remained,  they  would  have  run  the  risk 
of  being  outflanked  and  outnumbered  ;  so  they 
dderaiined,  from  reasons  of  military  policy,  to 
ndre  further  northward  and  take  up  their 
dogged  stand  behind 
thdr  second  line  of 
entrenchments  at 
Diippel,  there  to 
await  the  assault  of 
their  overwhelming 
foes. 

Sending  on  the 
Austrians  on  the 
left  into  Jutland  to 
dispose  of  the  Danes 
m  that  quarter, 
"Papa"  Wrangel 
selected  the  "  Red 
Prince ''  and  his 
Prussians  to  crack 
the  nuts  which  had 
been  thrown  in 
their  way  in  the 
shape  of  the  re- 
doubts of  Diippel. 
Prince  Frederick 
Charles  was  one  of 

the  best  and  bravest  soldiers  that  had  been 
produced  by  the  fighting  family  of  the  Hohen- 
ftrfiems  since  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
A  man  about  the  middle  height,  strongly 
built,  broad-shouldered,  florid-faced,  sandy- 
bearded,  bull-necked,  rough  in  manner  and 
speech,  and  homely  in  all  his  ways — he 
^  just  the  sort  of  leader  to  command  the 
affections  and  stimulate  the  courage  of  the 
Prussian  soldier.  There  was  much  of  the  bull- 
^  in  the  "  Red  Prince,"  so  he  was  the  very 
•nan  to  entrust  with  such  a  task  as  that  of 
flanging  on  to  the  Danes  at  Diippel. 

Yet  this  task  was  one  of  exceeding  difficulty, 
for  the  redoubts  of  Diippel  formed  such  a  for- 
midable line  of  defence  as  had  rarely,  if  ever, 
before  opposed  the  advance  of  an  invading  army 
^  the  open  field.  All  the  natural  advantages  of 
pound,  with  its  happy  configuration  of  land  and 
*ater,  were  on  the  side  of  the  Danes,  whose 
"^  object  it  was  to  prevent  their  foes  from 
'^tting  foot  on  the  Schleswig  island  of  Alsen, 

15 


forming  a  stepping-stone,  so  to  speak,  to  Den- 
mark itself,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  island 
of  Anglesey  does  to  Ireland.  To  continue  the 
comparison,  the  Menai  Strait  corresponds  to  the 
Alsen-Sund  which  separates  the  mainland  of 
Schleswig  from  the  island  of  Alsen.  Of  this 
island  the  chief  town  is  Sonderburg,  which  was 
connected  by  the  mainland,  into  which  it  looks 
over,  by  two  pontoon  bridges,  at  the  end  of 
which   the   Danes   threw  up  a  tete-du-pont^   or 

bridge-head  en- 
trenchment, to  de- 
fend the  approach 
and  passage  ;  while 
about  a  couple  of 
miles  further  inland 
they  had  constructed 
a  chain  of  no  fewer 
than  ten  heav}'' 
forts,  or  redoubts^ 
all  connected  by 
lesser  earthworks 
and  entrenchments. 
This  line  of  re- 
doubts, about  three 
miles  long,  ran 
right  across  the 
neck  of  a  penin- 
sula of  the  main- 
land, called  the 
Sundewitt,  one  end 
resting  on  the  Alsen- 
Sund  and  the  other 
on  a  gulf,  or  bay,  of  the  Baltic,  called  the 
Wenningbund.  The  redoubts  were  placed 
along  the  brow  of  a  ridge  which  overlooked 
and  commanded  all  the  undulating  country  for 
miles  in  front,  while  in  the  rear  again  the 
ground  dipped  away  gently  down  towards 
the  Alsen-Sund  and  its  bridge-head,  affording 
fine  shelter  and  camping-ground  to  the  Danes. 
A  lovelier  or  more  romantic-looking  region^ 
with  its  winding  bays  and  silver-glancing  straits,, 
its  picturesque  blending  of  wood  and  wafer^ 
could  scarcely  be  imagined. 

Such  a  position  as  that  which  the  Danes  had 
taken  up  would  have  been  of  no  value  whatever 
against  foes  like  the  English,  seeing  that  the 
latter  might  have  gone  with  their  warships  and 
shelled  the  Danes  clean  out  of  their  line  of 
redoubts  without  ever  so  much  as  landing  a 
single  man,  for,  as  already  explained,  the  line  of 
forts  rested  on  the  sea  at  both  ends.  But  at  this 
time,  fortunately  for  the  Danes,  the  Prussians 
had  little  or  nothing  of  a  navy,  so  that  they 
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must  needs  essay  on  land  what  they  could  not 
attempt  by  sea ;  while  the  Danes,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  weaker  on  land,  were  decidedly 
superior  to  their  foes  on  water.  In  particular, 
they  had  one  warship,  or  monitor,  the  Rolf 
Krake^  which  gained  immortal  fame  by  the 
bold  and  devil-may-care  manner  in  which  it 
worried,  and  harassed,  and  damaged,  and  kept 
the  Prussians  perpetually  awake.  It  lurked  like 
a  corsair  in  the  corners  of  the  bays,  and  creeks, 
and  winding  sea-arms  of  that  amphibious  region, 
and  darted  out  upon  occasion  to  shell  and 
molest  the  Prussians  in  their  trenches  before 
the  Diippel  lines. 

For  the  Prussians  had  soon  come  to  see  that 
it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  them  to  capture 
the  Diippel  redoubts  save  by  regular  process  of 
sap  and  siege.  The  redoubts  proved  to  be  far 
more  formidable  than  they  ever  fancied  ;  and 
it  would  have  involved  an  enormous  sacrifice 
of  life  on  the  part  of  the  Prussians  to  rush  for 
them  at  once.  The  pretty  certain  result  of  such 
impetuosity  would  have  been  that  not  a  soul 
almost  of  the  stormers  would  have  lived  to  tell 
the  tale.  For  three  whole  years  the  Danes  had 
been  at  work  on  these  redoubts,  and  what  it 
takes  three  years  to  construct  cannot  by  any 
possibility  be  captured  in  as  many  days.  Much 
had  to  be  done  by  the  Prussians,  then,  before 
sitting  down  before  the  redoubts.  If  a  simile  may 
be  borrowed  from  the  game  of  football,  the  ''  for- 
wards "  of  the  Danes  had  first  to  be  disposed  of. 
For  not  only  did  they  occupy  the  redoubts,  but 
likewise  all  the  strong  points  in  the  country  for 
two  or  three  miles  in  front  of  them,  just  as 
modern  ironclads  hang  out  nets  to  guard  their 
hulls  from  the  impact  of  torpedoes.  In  a  similar 
manner  the  Danes  had  thrown  out  a  network  of 
men  to  fend  off  all  hostile  approach  to  their 
forts  and  prevent  the  Prussians  from  settling 
down  near  enough  to  them  for  the  purposes  of 
sap  and  siege. 

While,  therefore,  the  Prussians  were  busy 
bringing  to  the  front  their  heavy  guns  and 
other  siege-material,  others  of  them  were  set  to 
the  work  of  sweeping  clean,  as  with  a  broom  of 
bayonets,  the  open  positions  in  front  of  the 
redoubts  held  by  their  defenders.  But  this 
sweeping  process  was  by  no  means  either  an 
easy  or  a  bloodless  task.  For  while  the  Danes 
numbered  22,000  troops,  the  '*  Red  Prince  "  in 
front  of  them  disposed  at  this  time  (though  later 
he  was  reinforced)  of  no  more  than  ib,ooo  men, 
and  there  was  always  the  danger  that  the  Danes, 
assuming  the  offensive,  would  sally  out  of  their 


lines  and  seek  to  overwhelm  their  numer 
weaker  foes.  Consequently  the  Prussians 
recourse  to  the  spade  in  order  to  su 
ment  the  defensive  power  of  their  rifles, 
thus  they  first  of  all  took  up  an  entrer 
position  running  in  a  long  semicircle 
Broacker  on  their  right  to  Satrup  on  the«lc 
a  distance  of  about  three  miles  or  more  froc 
real  object  of  their  ambition — the  line  of  D 
redoubts. 

Two  positions  in  front  of  these  redoubts 
villages  of  Diippel  and  Rackebiill — were  fi< 
contested  by  the  Danes  ;  but  on  the  17 
March,  after  fighting  in  a  manner  which 
their  foes  a  very  high  opinion  of  their  coi 
they  retired  behind  their  earthworks  witl 
loss  of  676  men,  while  the  Prussians,  on 
part,  had  to  pay  for  their  victorj-  by  onl; 
lives.  This  disparity  in  loss  was  doubtles 
to  the  fact  that,  while  the  Danes  were 
armed  with  the  old  smooth-bore  muzzle^o 
musket,  the  Prussians  had  adopted  the 
Ziindnadelgcwehr^  or  needle-gun,  the  pan 
all  modern  breechloading  and  repeating 
which  gave  them  a  tremendous  advantage 
their  opponents.  In  one  of  the  prelin 
encounters  above  referred  to,  a  party  of  I 
against  whom  a  superior  force  of  Prussian 
infantry  {Jiiger)  was  advancing,  threw 
their  arms  in  token  of  submission  ;  but  i 
Prussians  came  forward,  they  snatched  th« 
again,  fired  a  volley,  and  rushed  on  wit 
bayonet.  The  Prussians  let  them  cor 
within  twenty -yards'  distance,  and  then,  r 
their  deadly  needle-guns,  shot  them  dowr 
man.  The  treacherous  conduct  of  the  ] 
above  referred  to  caused  great  bitterness  a 
the  Prussians  ;  but,  even  after  death,  the 
showed  their  foes  the  respect  which  brave 
owe  to  one  another,  and  in  West  Diippel 
raised  a  cross  with  this  inscription  : — '*  H< 
twenty-five  brave  Danes,  who  died  the  '. 
death,  17th  February-,  1864." 

The  result  of  these  preliminary-  tussle 
that  the  Danes  attempted  no  more  outfall 
from  the  17th  to  the  28th  of  March  one  1 
almost  have  concluded  that  an  armistici 
been  agreed  to  but  for  an  occasional  sputi 
and  spitting  of  rifle-fire  between  the  fore 
who  thus  employed  their  time  when  m 
changing  other  courtesies  in  the  form  of 
lights,  tobacco-pouches,  and  spirit*flasks. 
now  the  time  was  come  when  it  beho\'e 
Prussians  to  get  as  close  to  the  redoul 
possible,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  thdr  1 
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trenches,  and  General  von  Raven's  Brigade  was 
selected  to  sweep  the  ground  in  front  of  the 
Danish  position  of  ail  its  outposts.  It  was  an 
early  Easter  this  year,  and  just  when  the 
preachers  were  proclaiming  to  their  congrega- 
tions that  the  season  of  peace  and  goodwill  to 
all  men  had  now  again  come  round,  the  Danes 
and  Prussians  were  fighting  like  ^ends  under 
ewer  of  the  darkness. 

The  1 8th  Prussian  Fusiliers  had  crept  forward 
as  liar  nearly  as  the  wire-fencing  and  palisades 
01  front  of  the  redoubts,  when  the  dawn  sud- 
denl)'  revealed  them  to  the  Danes  ;  and  just  at 
this  moment,  too,  what  should  appear  upon  the 
scene  but  the  ubiquitous  Rolf  Krake^  which,  at 
a  distance  of  about 
five  hundred  yards, 
opened  upon  the  ad- 
vancing Prussians 
such  a  shower  of  shell 
and  grape-shot  as 
forced  them  to  retire, 
causing  these  baffled 
fusiliers  to  curse  the 
very  name  of  the 
ship-builder  Avho  had 
e\er  laid  the  keel  of 
such  a  bold  and 
bothersome  vessel. 

At  length,  during 
the  night  of  the  30th 
March,  the  Prussians 

lAanaged  to  open  their  first  parallel  at  a 
distance  of  about  eight  hundred  paces  from 
the  line  of  the  redoubts,  and  now,  so  to 
^)eak,  the)*  had  reached  the  beginning  of  the 
tod.  The  men  on  duty  in  this  parallel,  or 
shdter-trench  (about  eight  feet  deep),  were  re- 
lieved at  first  ever)-  forty-eight  hours,  and  then 
tvery  twenty-four,  the  former  period  having 
been  found  to  be  too  great  a  strain  on  the 
soldiers,  who,  in  consequence,  had  soon  as  many 
as  ten  per  cent,  on  the  sick  list.  For  nothing 
wuld have  been  more  trying  to  the  constitution 
than  this  trench-life,  with  its  cold  nights,  and 
rain,  and  mud,  and  manifold  wretchedness. 

Yet  the  Prussian  soldiers,  who  were  all  ver>' 
young  fellows — mere  boys  some  of  them — kept  up 
their  spirits  in  the  most  wonderful  manner,  and 
indulged  in  all  kinds  of  fun — mounting  a  gas-pipe 
on  a  couple  of  cart-wheels,  and  thus  drawing 
^e  fire  of  the  Danes,  who  imagined  it  to  be  a 
cannon ;  making  sentries  out  of  clay,  and  other- 
wise indulging  in  the  thousand-and -one  humours 
of  a  camp.    They  were  also  cheered  by  frequent 


visits  from  their  commander,  the  "  Red  Prince," 
who — although  housed  in  most  comfortable,  not 
to  say  luxurious,  quarters  at  the  Schloss,  or 
chateau,  of  Gravenstein,  about  six  miles  to  the 
rear — failed  not  to  ride  to  the  front  ever)'  day 
and  acquaint  himself  with  all  that  was  going  on. 
With  such  a  commander  soldiers  will  do  any- 
thing, and  hence  the  whole  Prussian  force  in 
front  of  the  Danish  redoubts  began  to  burn  with 
a  fighting  ardour  which  neither  cold,  nor  wet, 
nor  knee -deep  mud  could  in  the  least  degree 
damp  or  depress. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Danes,  though  better 
off  for  shelter  in  their  block-houses,  wooden 
barracks,  and  casemates,  were  not  in  such  good 

spirits.  One  of  the 
few  things,  appa- 
rently, that  cheered 
their  hearts  was  the 
sight  of  the  numerous 
English  tourists — 
"T.G's,"  or  "travel- 
ling gents,"  as  they 
used  to  be  called  in  the 
Crimea,  and  Kriegs- 
bummler^  or  war- 
loafers,  as  they  are 
dubbed  in  Germany 
— who,  arrayed  in 
suits  of  a  most  fearful 
and  wonderful  make, 
streamed  over  to  the 
Cimbrian  Peninsula  in  quest  of  sensation  and 
adventure,  exposing  themselves  on  parapet  and 
sky-line  to  the  shells  of  the  Prussians  with  a 
devil-me-care  coolness  which  proved  a  source 
of  new  inspiration  to  the  Danskes. 

Simultaneously  with  the  pushing  on  of  their 
parallel  work,  the  Prussians  kept  up  a  tremen- 
dous fire  on  the  forts,  but  the  Danes  showed 
their  good  sense  by  lying  quietly  in  their  case- 
mates and  scarcely  noticing  the  storm  of 
missiles  directed  against  them.  These  missiles 
did  them  and  their  earthworks  very  little  harm, 
and  they  were  not  to  be  terrified  by  mere  noise. 
Before  the  Prussians  had  settled  down  to  their 
trench-work,  their  batteries  over  the  bay  at 
Gammelmark  firing  day  and  night  had  in  the 
course  of  a  fortnight  thrown  about  7,500  shot 
and  shell  into  the  Danish  redoubts,  yet  not 
more  than  seventy-five  officers  and  men  had 
been  killed  or  disabled  by  all  this  roaring 
volcano  of  heavy  guns  ;  and,  indeed,  it  was 
computed  about  this  time  that  the  Prussians 
were  purchasing  the  lives  of  their  enemies  at 
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about  500  cannon-shots  per  head.  "  The  huge 
earthen  mounds  or  humps  (of  forts),"  wrote  a 
correspondent,  "  might  have  marked  the  graves 
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of  an  extinct  race,  or  been  the  result  of  some 
gigantic  mole's  obscure  toil,"  for  all  the  signs  of 
life  which  the  Prussian  bombardment  drew  from 
the  redoubts. 

One  night  a  curious  thing  happened  to  a 
company  of  the  60th  Prussian  regiment.  In 
the  course  of  some  skirmishing  it  got  too  far 
forward,  and,  when  day  broke,  it  found  itself  in 
a  slight  hollow  of  the  ground  so  near  to  Forts 
I  and  2  that,  had  it  tried  to  return  to  its  own 
lines,  it  must  have  been  annihilated  by  the 
grape-shot  of  the  Danes.  The  shelter  afforded 
it  by  the  nature  of  the  ground  was  so  trifling 
that  the  men  were  forced  to  lie  down  flat  upon 
their  bellies  to  avoid  being  shot.  In  this  un- 
pleasant position  they  lay  the  whole  day,  for  the 
Danes,  strange  to  say,  did  not  seek  to  sally  out 
and  capture  them  ;  and  it  was  not  till  late  in 
the  evening  that  the  company,  under  cover  of 
the  darkness,  was  able  to  rejoin  their  friends. 
They  had  eaten  nothing  in  the  interval,  for, 
though  they  had  provisions  in  their  pockets,  or 
haversacks,  the  least  movement  they  made  to 
get  at  this  provender  exposed  them  to  the 
enemy's  fire. 

The  first  parallel  had  been  opened  on  the 
30th  of  March,  and  the  second  was  accomplished 
in  the  night  of  the  loth  ot  April.     It  was  now 


expected  that  the  "  Red  Prince,"  without 
ado,  would  make  a  rush  for  the  forts  an 
done  with  them — the  more  so  as  there 
began  to  be  whisperings  of  a  political  confe 
of  the  Powers  which  might  meet  and  haul 
Prussian  soldier  of  the  final  reward  of  a 
toil.  But  still  Prince  Frederick  Chaiies 
not  the  signal  for  the  assault,  and  theo  it 
out  that  this  delay  was  simply  due  to  the 
mand  of  his  royal  uncle,  King  (after 
Kaiser)  William,  a  very  humane  monarch 
wishing  to  spare  as  much  as  possible  the  bl 
his  brave  soldiers,  had  directed  that  still  ai 
— a  third — ^parallel  should  be  made,  so 
shorten  the  distance  across  which  the  sti 
would  have  to  rush  before  reaching  the  red 
Meanwhile  the  Prussians  prepared  then 
for  the  assault,  among  other  things  by  g 
up  sham  works  in  imitation  of  those  the 
to  attack,  where  the  battalions  destined  f 
purpose  were  practised  in  breaking 
palisades  and  using  scaling-ladders,  as  % 
in  disposing  of  chevaux  de  frise  and  oth 
pediments  usual  in  the  defence  of 
The  Danish  redoubts  were  known  t 
Prussians  as  Nos.  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,6,  7,  8,  9,  a 
beginning  from  their — the  Prussian — rig 
the  sea,  and  their  foremost  parallel  fronti 
line  of  forts  from  i  to  6.  Against  thes 
the  Prussians  had  thrown  up  twent 
batteries  mounting  ninety-four  guns,  ant 
at  last  these  guns  were  to  give  voice  in  a 
such  as  had  not  rent  the  sky  since  the 
Sebastopol. 

But  just  as  every  storm  is  preceded 
strange  delusive  silence,  so  the  day  befo 
assault  on  the  Diippel  redoubts — the  1; 
April — was  a  beautifully  calm,  sunny  S» 
with  earth  and  sky  embracing  in  a  comm 
over  the  birth  of  spring,  and  the  encircli 
smooth  as  glass — a  lovely  day,  and  the  la 
one  that  many  a  brave  man  was  doomed 
For  the  order  had  gone  forth  from 
Frederick  Charles  that  at  10  o'clock  preds 
the  following  (Monday)  morning  the  rei 
should  at  last  be  stormed.  At  dawn  of  di 
whole  line  of  Prussian  batteries  should  op 
on  the  forts,  pouring  upon  them  one  conti 
cataract  of  shot  and  shell  till  10  o'clock, 
the  storming  columns  would  start  out  ol 
trenches  and  "  go  for  "  the  redoubts  with 
and  main. 

At  2  o'clock  a.m.  these  columns— « 
number,  drawn  by  lot  from  the  variout  bri 
so   that   all    might    have    an    impartatf 
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the  honour  of  the  day — emerged  from 
Biiffell-Koppel  wood  well  in  the  rear,  and 
illy  marched  in  the  darkness  to  the  parallels. 
i  of  these  six  columns  was  thus  com- 
d : — First  of  all  a  company  of  infantry  with 
IS  to  take  extended  front  about  150  paces 
I  its  particular  redoubt,  and  open  fire  on 
besieged.  Following  these  sharpshooters, 
ears  and  engineers  with  spades,  axes, 
ers,  and  all  other  storming  gear,  including 
of  blasting  powder,  and  after  them,  at 
paces  distance,  the  storming  column  itself, 
red    at  150  paces   by  a  reser\'e  of  equal 


aroused  out  of  their  sleep  by  such  an  infernal 
outburst  of  cannon-thunder  all  along  their  front 
as  had  never  before,  in  lieu  of  the  twittering  and 
chirping  of  birds,  greeted  the  advent  of  a 
beautiful  day  in  spring.  For  six  long  mortal 
hours  did  the  Prussians  continue  this  terrific 
cannonade,  of  which  the  violence  and  intensity 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  during  this 
time  no  fewer  than  11,500  shot  and  shell  were 
hurled  at  and  into  the  Danish  redoubts.  The 
material  damage  done  to  these  redoubts  was 
less,  perhaps,  than  the  demoralisation  thereby 
caused  to  their  defenders ;   but  the  latter  was 
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gth,  together  with  a  score  of  artillerists  for 
ling  the  captured  guns  of  the  Danes. 
le  Danes,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
r  nothing  whatever  of  all  these  preparations, 
it  was  only  when  the  first  streaks  of  dawn 
■  to  diequer  the  eastern  sky  that  they  were 


the  result  which  the  Prussians,  perhaps,  aimed 
at  and  valued  most. 

Shortly  before  ten  the  awful  cannonade  sud- 
denly ceased,  and  was  followed  by  a  few  minutes' 
painful  silence.  During  this  brief  interval  the 
field-preachers,  who  had  given  the  Sacrament  to 
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all  the  stormers  the  night  before,  now  again 
addressed  to  them  a  few  fervid  words  of  religious 
encouragement,  and  then  at  the  "  Nun^  Kinder^ 
in  Gottes  Namen  f  "  ("  Now,  my  children,  away 
with  you  in  God's  name  !  ")  of  their  commanders, 
the  six  storming  columns,  raising  a  loud  and 
simultaneous  cheer,  dashed  out  of  their  trenches 
and  across  to  their  respective  redoubts  to  the 
stirring  music  of  the  Preussenlied  played  by  the 
bands  of  three  regiments — "/cA  hin  em  Preusse ; 
kennt  Ihr  mcine  FdrbeV*  ("I  am  a  Prussian  : 
know  ye  then  my  colours  ?  ") 

For  a  few  seconds  the  Danes  seem  to  be  taken 
aback  by  this  sudden  onrush  of  their  foes,  and 
then  they  recognise  that  this  is  no  mere  out- 
post affair  such  as  caused  them  some  time  before 
to  boast  that  they  had  repulsed  a  Prussian  attack 
all  along  their  line.  They  look  and  compre- 
hend ;  and  by  the  time  their  Prussian  assailants 
have  half  covered  the  distance  between  the 
trenches  and  the  forts,  their  parapets  are  fringed 
with  the  smoke  of  sharp-crackling  volleys  of 
musketry,  for,  strange  to  say,  they  do  not  use 
their  guns  and  dose  their  assailants  with  destruc- 
tive rounds  of  grape.  The  Prussians  rush  for- 
ward, and  many  of  them  fall.  Their  pioneers 
cut  down  the  wires,  hack  and  blow  up  the 
palisades,  tug,  strain,  and  open  up  a  passage  for 
the  stormers,  who  swarm  down  into  the  ditch 
and  up  the  formidable  face  of  the  breastwork. 

The  Crown  Prince,  at  the  side  of  "  Papa  " 
Wrangel,  is  looking  on  from  the  Gammelmark 
height  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  while  his 
cousin,  the  "  Red  Prince,"  and  his  staff  have  taken 
their  stand  on  the  Spitzberg,  well  to  the  rear  of 
the  line  of  zigzags.  The  stormers  swarm  up 
the  breastworks  likei  ants,  and  some  of  them  fall 
back  upon  the  heads  of  their  comrades  mortally 
struck  by  Danish  bullets.  At  last  they  reach 
the  top  of  the  parapets  and  see  the  whites  of 
their  enemies'  eyes,  and  a  short  but  desperate 
hand-to-hand  encounter  ensues.  Many  of  the 
Danes,  seeing  the  foe  thus  upon  them,  throw 
down  their  arms  and  surrender,  but  many  will 
not  give  in,  and  are  shot  or  struck  down  with 
bullet,  bayonet,  and  butt. 

At  Fort  2  the  Prussians  cannot  force  their 
way  through  the  palisades,  and  are  consequently 
slaughtered  as  they  stand.  "Better  one  of  us 
than  ten  I  "  cries  a  pioneer,  Klinke  by  name  (for 
a  monument  now  stands  to  his  memory'  on  the 
exact  scene  of  his  heroism),  who  rushes  forward 
with  a  bag  of  powder  and  blows  at  once  the 
palisades  and  his  own  person  into  atoms — sacri- 
ficing himself  to  save  his  comrades,  and   thus 


secure  himself  a  golden  register  in  the  an 
the  Prussian  army.  The  stormers  now  d 
and  up,  and  presently  the  black-and>whi 
of  Prussia  is  seen  waving  on  the  parapets 
redoubt.  It  sinks  again,  but  is  once  more 
to  remain,  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
from  the  time  that  the  stormers  sprang 
their  trenches  they  are  masters  of  six  rei 
It  was  all  done,  so  to  speak,  in  the  twinl 
an  eye — short,  sharp,  and  decisive.  Fn 
six  redoubts  thus  so  swiftly  rushed,  the  Pr 
made  a  sweep  to  the  rear  of  the  othc 
captured  them  in  much  the  same  n 
though  one  fort  spared  them  the  neces 
fighting  for  it  by  surrendering. 

As  it  was  at  Fort  2  where  the  highes 
individual  heroism  had  been  performed 
side  of  the  Prussians  by  brave  pioneer  Kli 
it  was  also  within  this  redoubt  that 
courage  found  its  most  brilliant  exponent 
person  of  Lieutenant  Anker.  The  Pi 
were  quite  aware  that  a  man  of  more  thai 
bravery  was  posted  here,  for  they  had  a 
the  stubborn  valour  with  which  the  redov 
always  been  defended.  And  when  at  Uu 
had  stormed  their  way  behind  its  parapet 
beheld  the  man  himself  whose  acts  had  h 
moved  their  admiration.  He  had  spike* 
of  his  guns,  and  was  in  the  act  of  firing  a 
when  a  Prussian  officer  sprang  upon  hii 
clapping  a  revolver  to  his  breast,  cried,  " 
fire,  I  fire !  "  Anker  hesitated,  and 
desisted.  But  just  afterwards  he  took 
lighted  match  and  was  making  for  the  ] 
magazine,  when  the  Prussian  officer  a 
over  the  head  with  his  sword,  only  just  i 
to  prevent  him  from  blowing  up  hims< 
a  considerable  number  of  his  foes.  K 
then  taken  prisoner,  and  his  lifelike  figui 
now  be  seen  on  the  fine  bronze  bas-relief 
Storming  of  the  Diippel  Redoubts,  which 
the  Victory  Column  in  Berlin. 

The  Danes  had  been  defeated — not  sc 
because  the  Prussians  were  braver  men, 
they  were  not,  as  because  the  latter  were 
with  better  guns  and  rifles,  and  more  exj 
handling  them ;  but,  above  all  things,  b 
they  had  taken  their  foes  by  surprise. 
cannot  be  doubted  that  this  was  the  fact. 
a  Danish  officer  who  was  taken  pri 
'*  We  waited  all  morning,  thinking  the  i 
might  still  be  given,  although  we  hadei; 
that  it  would  take  place  still  sooner ;  wei 
under  the  terrific  cannonade  kept  up  ^gai 
while  hour  after  hour  passed  slowly  amf 
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last  we  said  to  ourselves  that  we  must  have  been 
misinformed,  or  that  the  Prussians  had  changed 
their  minds,  and  the  reserves  were  withdrawn. 
It  was  past  nine  o'clock  when  I  left  the  forts  and 
went  back  to  breakfast.  While  thus  engaged,  I 
heard  somebody  utter  an  exclamation  of  dismay. 
'What  is  that?  The  Prussian  flag  floats  over 
Fort  4 ! '   And  so  it  was — the  forts  were  lost." 

But  there  was  still  another  and  a  better  reason 
k  concluding  that  the  Danes  had  not  yet 
awhile  expected  the  Prussian  assault,  and  that 
was  the  circumstance  that  the  RoJf  Krake^  most 
daring  and  deviceful  of  warships,  did  not  im- 
mediately appear  upon  the  scene  to  pour  its 
volleys  of  shell  and  shrapnel  into  the  flanks  of 
the  storming  columns.  True,  it  was  lying  at  the 
entrance  to  the  bay  (Wenningbund),  like  an  ever- 
vigilant  watch-dog ;  but  by  the  time  it  had  got 
its  steam  up  and  come  to  where  it  was  most 
wanted,  the  Prussians  were  already  within  the 
Danish  redoubts,  and,  after  firing  a  few  ineffec- 
tual rounds,  the  monitor  had  to  retire  again 
well  battered  with  Prussian  cannon-balls,  but 
by  no  means  beaten  yet  like  the  battalions 
which  had  held  the  forts. 

Yet  even  these  battalions,  when  beaten  out  of 
the  redoubts,  continued  to  cling  tenaciously  to 
the  ground  behind  them,  and  once  or  twice  they 
even  made  a  counter-attack  with  the  object  of 
recovering  their  lost  positions.  But  Prussian 
ardour  proved  too  much  for  Danish  obstinacy  ; 
and  at  last  the  Danes  in  the  country  behind  the 
forts,  after  several  hours'  fighting,  were  all  swept 
hack  to  the  bridge-head  in  their  rear,  and  then 
over  into  the  island  of  Alsen,  leaving  their  foes 
undisputed  masters  of  all  the  field. 

This  latter  phase  of  the  fight  was  well  described 
hy  a  correspondent  with  the  Danes,  who  wrote  : 
-"Duppel  was  lost,  but  the  battle  was  by  no 
means  at  an  end.  Indeed,  as  we  watched  the 
terrible  cannonade  from  12  at  noon  till  3  or 
4  p.m.,  the  violence  of  the  fire  seemed  to 
increase  at  every  moment.  Anything  more 
sublime  than  that  sight  and  sound  no  effort 
of  imagination  can  conjure  up,  and  we  stood 
spellbound,  entranced,  rooted  to  the  spot,  in  a 
state  that  partook  of  wild  excitement  and 
dumb  amazement — ^a  state  of  being  which  spread 
equally  to  the  dull  hinds,  ploughmen,  woodmen, 
and  the  foresters,  and  their  families  of  wives  and 
children,  as  they  emerged  from  fields,  woods,  and 
nuts,  and  clustered  in  awestruck,  dumbfounded 
Poups  around  us.  The  flashes  of  the  heavy 
artillery  outsped  the  rapidity  of  the  glance  that 
strove  to  watch  them ;    the  reports  were  far 


more  frequent  than  the  pulsations  in  our 
arteries,  and  the  reverberation  of  the  thunder 
throughout  the  vast  spreading  forest  lengthened 
out  and  perpetuated  the  roar  with  a  solemn 
cadence  that  was  the  grandest  of  all  music  to  the 
dullest  ear.  The  air  seemed  all  alive  with  these 
angry  shells.  I  have  witnessed  fearful  thunder- 
storms in  my  day  in  southern  and  in  tropical 
climates  ;  but  here  the  crash  and  rattle  of  all 
the  tempests  that  ever  were  seemed  to  be 
summed  up  in  the  tornado  of  an  hour.  Nor 
was  all  that  noise  by  any  means  deafening  or 
stunning.  It  came  to  us  lingering  far  and  wide 
in  the  still  air,  softened  and  mellowed  by  the 
vastness  of  space,  every  note  blending  admirably 
and  harmonising  with  the  general  concert — the 
greatest  treat  that  the  most  consummate  pyro- 
technic art  could  possibly  contrive  for  the  delight 
of  the  eye  and  ear." 

Many  of  the  Danes  surrendered,  but  many  more 
were  taken  prisoners  ;  and  as  they  came  along 
the  Prussian  soldiers  shook  them  good-naturedly 
by  the  hand  and  tried  to  cheer  them  up.  Few 
of  the  men  seemed  to  want  cheering  up,  being 
only  too  glad,  apparently,  to  have  escaped  with 
their  lives,  though  their  officers  looked  gloomy 
enough  over  their  defeat.  The  Prussians  found 
these  captive  Danes  "  sturdy  fellows,  but  by  no 
means  soldierly-looking,"  with  their  "  rich  sandy 
hair  reaching  far  below  the  nape  of  their  necks." 
And,  to  tell  the  truth,  their  victors,  no  less  than 
their  admirers  throughout  Europe,  expected  that 
they  would  have  made  a  far  more  vigorous 
defence  ;  for  desperate  a  defence  could  scarcely 
have  been  called  which  resulted  in  the  capture 
of  their  chief  redoubts  within  the  brief  space  of 
about  ten  minutes. 

The  Prussians  had  won  a  glorious  victory,  but 
a  dear  one  ;  for  in  dead  they  had  lost  16  officers 
and  213  men,  and  in  wounded  54  officers  and 
1,118  men.  Among  the  officers  who  were 
wounded — mortally,  as  afterwards  proved — was 
the  brave  General  von  Raven,  who,  as  he  was 
being  borne  to  the  rear,  exclaimed  :  "  It  is  high 
lime  that  a  Prussian  General  should  again  show 
how  to  die  for  his  King."  On  the  other  side 
General  du  Plat  was  also  killed,  while  in  dead 
and  wounded  officers  and  men  and  prisoners  the 
Danish  loss  otherwise  amounted  to  about  5,500. 
Among  the  trophies  of  victory  which  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Prussians  were  118  guns  and 
40  colours. 

On  being  informed  of  all  this,  King 
William  telegraphed  from  Berlin — *'  To  Prince 
Frederick  Charles.     Next  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 
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I  have  to  thank  my  splendid  army  under  thy 
leadership  for  to-day's  glorious  victor}'.  Pray 
convey  to  the  troops  the  expression  of  my  highest 
acknowledgment  and  my  kingly  thanks  for 
what  they  have  done."  On  seeing  that  victory 
was  his,  the  *'  Red  Prince  "  had  bared  his  head  and 
muttered  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  to  the  Lord 


Prince  Frederick  Charles,  his  acknowledgma 
of  their  braver>'.  Following  hard  on  his  telegni 
his  Majesty  himself  hurried  to  the  seat  of  wa 
with  his  **  blood-and-iron  "  Minister,  Bismard 
at  his  side,  and  passed  in  review  the  troops  wfc 
had  so  stoutly  stormed  the  redoubts  of  tl 
Danes.    These  troops  appeared  on  parade  in  tl 


of  Hosts,  while  some  massed  bands  played  a  kind     dress  and  equipment  they  had  worn  on  the  day  < 
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of  Tt'  Dcum.  "  In  the  broad  ditch  to  the  rear 
of  Fort  No.  4,"  wrote  Dr.  Russdi,  '*  the  bands  of 
four  regiments  had  established  thenisclvcs,  and 
while  the  cannon  were  tiring  close  behind  them, 
they  played  a  chorale,  or  song  of  thanksgiving, 
for  the  day's  success.  The  effect  was  striking, 
and  the  grouping  of  the  troops  and  of  the 
musicians,  with  their  smart  uniforms  and  bright 
instruments,  standing  in  the  deep  trench  against 
the  shell-battered  earthwork,  and  by  palisades 
riven  and  shattered  and  >hivered  by  shot,  was 
most  picturesque." 

But  King  William  was  not  content  with  tele- 
graphing  to   his   troops,    through    his   nephew 


their  great  feat,  and  in  the  course  of  their  mai 
past  jumped  a  broad  drain  to  show  his  Maje 
how  nimbly  they  had  .stormed  in  upon  the  Dan 
A  fortnight  later  a  select  number  of  the  Diip] 
stormers  escorted  Into  Berlin  the  guns — mc 
than  a  hundred  in  number — which  the>-  h 
captured  from  the  Danes,  and  were  received  wi 
tremendous  enthusiasm. 

lUit  this  popular  jubilation  grew  loud 
.xtill  when  a  few  weeks  later  the  war  w 
ended  altogether  by  the  storming  of  the  islai 
of  Alscn,  into  which  the  Danes  had  retin 
after  their  defeat  at  Diippel  and  entreocht 
themselves  down  to  the  water's  edge.    In  d 
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rkness  of  a  summer  night  (June  29th)  position  in  a  manner  which  made  some  observers 

sians,  in  160  boats,  crossed  the  channel —  describe  the  affair  as  a  mere  "  skirmish  and  a 

ght  hundred  yards  broad — between  the  scamper." 

i  and  the  island,  though  not  without  the  But  all  the  same  it  was  a  feat  which  recalled 

Qount  of  harassing  opposition  from  the  the  "  Island  of  the   Scots,"  as  sung  by  Ayton, 

ake^  and  under  a  murderous  fire  jumped  and   will   always  live   in   military  history  as  a 

and  made    themselves    master  of  the  splendid  feat  of  arms. 
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THE  Afghan  War  of  1878-79  was  ter- 
minated by  the  completion  of  what  is 
known  as  the  "  Treaty  of  Gundamuk," 
which  was  signed  at  that  place  in 
May,  1879,  by  Yakoub  Khan — who,  on  the  flight 
of  his  father,  Shere  Ali,  had  succeeded  that  ill- 
starred  potentate  as  Ameer  of  Afghanistan — and 
by  Major  (afterwards  Sir  Louis)  Cavagnari,  re- 
presenting Lord  Lytton,  the  Viceroy  of  India. 
This  treaty  gave  practical — although,  as  it  turned 
out,  only  temporary — effect  to  the  "  scientific 
frontier''  of  North-Western  India,  on  the 
attainment  of  which  the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
when  Prime  Minister,  greatly  plumed  him- 
self. The  "  scientific  frontier  "  detached  from 
Afghanistan  and  annexed  to  British  India  for 
the  time  being  a  large  tract  of  territory.  The 
Treaty  of  Gundamuk  stipulated  that  a  British 
envoy  should  thenceforth  be  resident  in  the 
Afghan  capital  ;  and  to  the  onerous  and  dan- 
gerous post,  at  his  own  request,  was  assigned 
the  resolute  and  cool-headed  officer  to  whose 
wise  and  calm  strength  of  will  was  mainly  owing 
the  accomplishment  of  the  treaty.  Sir  Louis 
Cavagnari  took  with  him  to  Cabul  a  subordinate 
Civil  Servant,  a  surgeon,  and  a  small  escort  of 
the  fan)ous  "Guides,"  commanded  by  the 
gallant  Hamilton. 

On  the  night  of  September  4th,  i^'j<),  a  weary 
trooper  of  the  (iuides — one  of  the  few  who  had 
escaped  the  slaughter — rode  into  a  British  out- 
po>t  on  the  Shutargurdan  height,  with  the 
startling  tidings  that  Sir  Louis  Cavagnari,  the 
members  of  his  mission  and  the  soldiers  of  his 
escort,  had  been  ma.^'sacred  in  the  Balla  Hissar 
of  Cabul  on  the  3rd.  The  news  reached  Simla 
by  telegraph  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  and 
next  day  Sir  Frederick  Roberts,  accompanied  by 
Colonel  Charles  Macgregor,  C.B.,  was  speeding 
with  relentless  ha.*;te  to  the  Kurum  valley,  the 


force  remaining  in  which  from  the  previoi 
paign  was  to  constitute  the  nucleus  of  tht 
army  of  invasion  and  retribution,  to  the  coi 
of  which  Roberts  was  appointed.  In  less 
month  he  had  crossed  the  Shutargurda: 
temporarily  cutting  loose  from  his  base 
Kurum  valley,  was  marching  swiftly  on 
whence  the  Ameer  Yakoub  Khan  had  fU 
thrown  himself  on  Roberts'  protection. 

All  told,  the  army  which  Roberts  led  or 
was  the  reverse  of  a  mighty  host.  Its 
strength  was  little  greater  than  that  of  a  Pi 
brigade  on  a  war-footing.  Its  fate  was  in  i 
hands,  for,  befall  it  what  might,  it  coulc 
for  no  timely  reinforcement.  It  was  a  m< 
tachment  marching  against  a  nation  of  fij 
men  plentifully  supplied  with  artillery*,  no 
shooting  laboriously  with  jizails,  but  a 
arms  of  precision  equal  or  little  inferior  tc 
in  the  hands  of  our  own  soldiery.  But  t> 
of  Roberts'  command,  Europeans  and  Ea 
hillmen  of  Scotland  and  hillmen  of  > 
plainmen  of  Hampshire  and  plainmen 
Punjaub,  strode  along  buoyant  with 
dence  and  with  health,  believing  in 
leader,  in  their  discipline,  in  themselvt 
varied  race,  no  soldier  who  followed  ¥ 
but  came  of  fighting  stock ;  ever  blithely 
ing  in  the  combat,  one  and  all  burned  f 
strife  now  before  them  with  more  than  ^ 
ardour,  because  of  the  opportunity  it  pn 
to  exact  vengeance  for  a  deed  of  foul  trea 
Roberts'  colunm  of  invasion  consisted  of  a  c 
brigade,  commanded  by  Brigadier-General 
ham  Massy,  and  of  two  infantrj*  brigad< 
first  commanded  by  Brigadier-General  Ma 
son,  the  second  by  Brigadier-General  Bakei 
three  batteries  of  artiller\',  a  company  of  s 
and  miners,  and  two  Gatling  guns. 

The  .soldiers  had  not  long  to  wait  forth 
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fight  of  the  campaign.  At  dawn,  of  October  6th, 
iker  marched  out  from  Charasiah  towards  his 
left  front,  against  the  heights  held  by  an  Afghan 
host  in  great  strength  and  regular  formation. 
Sweeping  back  the  Afghan  hordes  with  hard 
fighting,  Baker  wheeled  to  his  right,  marched 
iloDg  the  lofty  crest,  roiling  up  and  driving 
Ixfcre  him  the  Afghan  defence  as  he  moved 
twards  the  Sung-i-Nagusta  gorge,  which  the 
giant  Major  White*  had  already  entered.  While 
Mer  had  been  turning  the  Afghan  right,  White 
and  his  little  force  had  been  distinguishing  them- 
selves not  a  little.  After  an  artillery  preparation, 
the  detached  hill  covering  the  mouth  of  the  pass 
had  been  won  as  the  result  of  a  hand-to-hand 
straggle.  Later  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
White's  people  all  the  Afghan  guns,  the  heights 
to  the  immediate  right  and  left  of  the  gorge  had 
been  carried,  the  defenders  driven  away,  and 
the  pass  opened  up.  Artillery  fire  crushed  the 
defence  of  a  strong  fort  commanding  the  road 
through  the  pass.  The  Afghans  were  routed, 
and  on  the  following  day  the  whole  division 
passed  the  defile  and  camped  within  sight  of  the 
Balla  Hissar,  and  the  lofty  mountain  chain  over- 
hanging Cabul.  In  the  fight  of  Charasiah  less 
than  half  of  Roberts'  force  had  been  engaged, 
and  this  mere  brigade  had  routed  the  army  of 
Cabul  and  captured  the  whole  of  the  artillery 
the  latter  had  brought  into  the  field.  The  Afghan 
loss  was  estimated  at  about  three  hundred  ;  the 
British  loss  was  twenty  killed  and  sixty-seven 
wounded. 

On  the  9th  the  camp  was  moved  forward  to 
Ae  Siah  Sung  heights,  a  mile  eastward  from 
4e  Balla  Hissar  (the  palace  and  citadel  of 
Cabul),  to  dominate  which  a  regiment  was  de- 
tached ;  and  a  cavalry  regiment  occupied  the 
Sherpur  cantonment,  the  great  magazine  of 
*hich  had  been  blown  up,  and  whence  the 
'egiments  which  had  been  quartered  in  the 
cantonment  had  fled. 

It  was  a  melancholy  visit  which  Sir  Frederick 
Roberts  made  to  the  Balla  Hissar  on  the  nth. 
Through   the  dirt   and    squalor    of    the    lower 
portion,  he  ascended  the  narrow  lane  leading  to 
fte  ruin  which  a  few  weeks  earlier  had  been  the 
British    Residency.      The    commander    of    the 
avenging  army  looked  with  sorrowful   eyes  on 
the  scene  of  heroism  and  slaughter,  on  the  smoke- 
Wackened  ruins,  the  blood -splashes  on  the  white- 
washed walls,  the  still  smouldering  dehrts^  the 
nalf-bumed  skulls  and  bones  in  the  blood-dabbled 
cnamber  where  apparently  the  final  struggle  had 
''fow  Sir  G«orKe  White,  Commander-in-Chief  in  India. 


been  fought  out.  He  stood  in  the  breach  in  the 
quarters  of  the  staunch  and  faithful  Guides,  where 
the  gate  had  been  blown  in  after  the  last  of  the 
sorties  made  by  the  gallant  Hamilton,  and  lin- 
gered in  the  tattered  wreck  of  poor  Cavagnari's 
drawing-room,  its  walls  dinted  with  bullet-pits, 
its  floor  and  divans  brutally  defiled.  Next  day, 
under  the  flagstaff"  from  which  waved  the  banner 
of  Britain,  he  held  a  durbar  in  the  audience 
chamber  of  the  palace — in  front  and  in  flank 
of  him  the  pushing  throng  of  obsequious  sirdars^ 
arrayed  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  ;  behind 
them,  standing  immobile  at  attention,  the  guard 
of  British  infantry,  with  fixed  bayonets  which 
the  soldiers  longed  to  use. 

Promptitude  of  advance  on  the  part  of  the 
force  to  which  had  been  assigned  the  supporting 
line  of  invasion  by  the  Khyber-Jellalabad  route 
was  of  scarcely  less  moment  than  the  rapidity  of 
the  stroke  which  Roberts  was  commissioned  to 
deliver.  But  delay  on  delay  marked  the  mobilisa- 
tion and  advance  of  the  troops  operating  by  the 
Khyber  line.  There  was  no  lack  of  earnestness 
anywhere,  but  the  barren  hills  and  rugged  passes 
could  furnish  no  supplies  ;  the  country  in  rear 
had  to  furnish  everything,  and  there  was  nothing 
at  the  base  of  operations,  neither  any  accumula- 
tion of  supplies  nor  means  to  transport  supplies 
if  they  had  been  accumulated.  Communications 
were  opened  from  Cabul  with  the  Khyber  force 
and  India,  it  was  true,  but  no  reinforcement 
came  to  Roberts  from  that  force  until  the  nth 
December,  when  there  arrived  the  Guides,  900 
strong,  brought  up  by  Jenkins  from  JugduUuck 
by  forced  marches.  Five  weeks  earlier,  when 
the  Kurum  line  of  communication  was  closed 
for  the  winter,  Roberts  had  received  the  welcome 
accession  of  a  wing  of  the  qth  Lancers,  Money's 
Sikh  regiment,  and  four  mountain  guns  :  his 
strength  was  thus  increased  to  about  7,000  men. 

For  some  weeks  after  Roberts'  arrival  at  Cabul, 
almost  perfect  quiet  prevailed  in  and  around  the 
Afghan  capital,  but  the  chief  was  well  aware 
how  precarious  and  deceitful  was  the  calm. 
When  the  impending  announcement  of  Yakoub 
Khan's  dethronement  and  deportation  should 
be  made,  Roberts  knew  the  Afghan  nature  too 
well  to  doubt  that  the  tribal  blood-feuds  would 
be  soldered  for  the  time,  that  Dooranee  and 
Baraksai  would  strike  hands,  that  Afghan 
regulars  and  Afghan  irregulars  would  rally 
under  the  same  standards,  and  that  the  fierce 
shouts  of  "  Deen  !  deen  ! "  would  resound 
on  hill-top  and  in  plain.  He  was  ready  for 
the  strife,  and  would  not  hesitate  to  strike  quick 
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and  hard,  for  Roberts  knew  the  value  of  a  resolute 
and  vigorous  offensive  in  dealing  with  Afghans. 
But  it  behoved  him,  above  all  things,  to  inake 
timely  choice  of  his  winter-quarters  where  he 
should  collect  his  supplies  and  house  his  troops 
and  their  followers.    After  careful  deliberation 


Charasiah.  The  northern  contingent  from  1 
Kohistan  and  Kohdaman  was  to  occupy  I 
Asmai  heights  north-west  of  the  city,  while  I 
troops  from  the  Maidan  and  Warduk  lerrii 
away  to  the  south-westward  of  the  capital, 
by  Mahomed  Jan  in  person,  should  come  ia 
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the  Sherpur  cantonment,  a  mile  outside  of 
Cabul,  was  selected.  It  was  ovcrlarge  for  easy 
defence,  but  hard  work,  skilled  c-npfineering,  and 
steadfast  courage  would  remedy  that  evil.  And 
Sherpur  had  a  great  advantage  in  that,  besides 
being  in  a  measure  a  ready-made  defensive  posi- 
tion, it  had  shelter  for  all  the  troops  and  would 
accommodate  also  the  horses  of  the  cavalry,  the 
transport  animals,  and  all  the  needful  supplies- 
and  stores. 

The  deportation  to  India  of  Vakoub  Khan 
and  his  three  principal  ministers  was  the  signal 
for  a  general  rising.  The  Peter  the  Hermit  of 
Afghanistan  in  iHjf)  was  the  old  Mushk-i-Alum. 
the  fanatic  chief  moulla  (or  priest)  of  (xhuznee, 
who  went  to  and  fro  among  the  tribes  pro- 
claiming the  sacred  duty  of  a  religious  war 
against  the  unbelieving  invaders.  The  com- 
bination of  fighting  tribes  found  a  competent 
leader  in  Mahomed  Jan.  a  Warduk  general  of 
proved  c<'urage  and  capacity.  The  plan  of  cam- 
paign was  comprehensive  and  well  devised.  A 
contingent  from  the  Logur  country  M)uth  of 
Cabul  was  to  seize  the  Sher  Darwaza  heights, 
stretching     southward     from      Cabul      toward 


Urgundeh  across  the  Chardeh  Vallej', 
session  of  Cabul,  and  rally  to  their 
disaffected  population  of  the  city  and  dwl 
rounding  villages.  The  concentration  of 
three  bodies  effected,  Cabul  and  the  ridge  ag^ 
which  it  leans  occupied,  the  next  step  vvi|J 
be  the  investment  of  the  Sherpur  <^nionii4 
})reparatory  to  an  assault  in  force  upond 
stronghold. 

The  British  general,  through  his  spies,  k 
information  of  those  projects.  To 
projected  concentration  would  be  frai 
mischief,  and  both  experience  and  teiuj 
enjoined  in  Roberts  a  prompt  initiattvflu 
resolved,  in  the  first  instance,  to  deal  in 
Mahomed  Jan's  force,  which  was  reckoned  soi 
5,000  strong  ;  the  other  contingents  might 
disregarded  for  the  moment.  On  the  8th 
December  Baker  marched  out  with  a  force  co 
sisting  of  000  infantry,  two  and  a  half  squadroi 
ami  four  guns,  with  instructions  to  break  uptl 
tribal  assemblage  in  the  Logur  valley,  nun 
thence  south-westward,  and  take  a  positk 
across  the  Ghuznee  road  in  the  Maidan  \'allc 
on  the  line  of  retreat  which  it  W2S  hoped  ih 
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Macpherson    would    succeed    in    enforcing    on 
Mahomed  Jan.     Macpherson  was  to  move  west- 
ward with  1,500  bayonets,  three  squadrons,  and 
eight  gun<i,  across  the  Chardeh  valk-y  to   Ur- 
giirdeh,   where  it  was  expected  that  he  would 
ftnd  Mahomed  Jan's   levies,   which    he   was   to 
itUck   and    drive    southward    to    Maidan    upon 
Baker.    Should  this  combination  come  off,  the 
Afgtian  leader  would  find  himself,  it  was  hoped, 
brtreen  the  upper  and  the  lower  millstone,  and 
T>nil(!  be  punished  so  severely  as  to  hinder  him 
Irom  piving  further  trouble. 

It  happened,    however,   as    Macpherson   was 
about  starting  on  the  Qth,  that  a  cav'alr\'  recon- 


the  previously  arranged  combined  movement 
and  bringing  about  a  very  critical  situation. 
After  a  sharp  fight  Macpherson  routed  the 
Kohistanees,  and  halted  on  the  ground  for  the 
night.  In  the  hope  that  the  combination  might 
still  be  effected,  he  was  ordered  to  march  south- 
west toward  Urgundeh  on  the  morning  of  the 
1  iih,  whtre  it  was  hoped  he  would  find  Mahomed 
Jan  and  drive  him  towards  Baker.  Macpherson 
had  left  his  cavalry  and  wheeled  guns  at  Aushar 
on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Chardeh  valley  ;  and 
he  was  informed  that  they  would  leave  that  place 
at  q  a.m.  of  the  same  day,  under  the  command 
of  Brigadier-General    Massy,  and    move   across 


HE   ntLD   A   L>LrkliAR' 


WKKKp  found  the  Kohistanee  levies  in   con- 

WSaWe  strength  about  Karez  Meer,  some  ten 

''^ilcs  north-west  of  Cabul.     It   was  imperative 

Ptomptly  to  disperse  them,  and  Macpherson,  on 

^"^  loth,  had  to  alter  his  line  of  advance  and 

^^ve  against  the  Kohistanees,  a  divergence  from 

^e original  plan  which  had  the  effect  of  wrecking 


2J5. 


the  valley  in  the  direction  of  Urgundeh,  where 
Macpherson,  it  was  expected,  would  re-unite 
himself  with  them.  .Massy 's  orders  were  to 
proceed  cautiously  to  join  Macpherson,  but  "  on 
no  account  to  commit  himself  to  an  action  until 
the  latter  had  engaged  tJie  enemy." 

Macpherson    marched    from    Karez    Mecr   at 
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eight  a.m.  of  the  nth.  Massy  left  Aushar  an 
hour  later,  and  went  across  country  instead  of 
keeping  to  the  road.  His  force  consisted  of  two 
squadrons  9th  Lancers,  a  troop  of  Bengal  Lancers, 
and  four  horse  artillery  guns.  Near  Killa  Kazee 
his  advance  guard  sent  back  word  that  the  hills 
in  front  were  occupied  by  the  enemy  in  consider- 
able force.  Massy  halted  when  he  saw  some  2,000 
Afghans  forming  across  the  road,  and  from  the 
hills  to  right  and  left  broad  streams  of  armed 
men  pouring  down  the  slopes  and  massing  in  the 
plain.  The  surprise  was  complete,  the  situation 
full  of  perplexity.  There  was  no  Macpherson 
within  ken  of  Massy.  If  he  retired,  he  probably 
would  be  rushed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
should  show  a  bold  front,  and,  departing  from 
his  orders  in  the  urgent  crisis  face  to  face  with 
which  he  found  himself,  should  strain  ever\* 
nerve  to  *'  hold "  the  Afghan  masses  in  their 
present  position,  there  was  the*  possibility  that 
he  might  save  the  situation  and  give  time  for 
Macpherson  to  come  up.  Massy,  for  better  or 
for  worse,  committed  himself  to  the  offensive, 
and  opened  fire  on  the  Afghan  masses.  But 
they  were  not  daunted,  and  the  guns  had 
again  and  again  to  be  retired.  The  outlook  was 
ominous  when  Roberts  arrived  on  the  scene. 
He  acted  promptly,  us  was  his  wont,  directing 
Massy  to  retire  till  he  found  an  opportunity  to 
charge  ;  he  sent  General  Hills  back  to  Sherpur 
to  warn  its  garrison  to  be  on  the  alert,  and  to 
order  the  despatch  at  speed  of  a  wing  of  the 
72nd  Highlanders  to  the  village  of  Deh  Mazung 
in  the  throat  of  the  gorge  of  the  Cabul  river, 
which  the  Highlanders  were  to  hold  to  extremity. 
The  moment  seemed  to  have  come  for  the 
action  of  the  cavalry.  Colonel  Cleland  led  bis 
lancers  straight  for  the  centre  of  the  Afghan 
line.  Captain  Gough,  away  on  the  Afghan  left, 
eagerly  "conformed,"  crushing  in  on  the  enemy's 
flank  at  the  head  of  his  troop.  There  have  been 
few  forlorner  hopes  than  the  errand  on  which, 
on  this  ill-starred  day,  over  200  troopers  rode  into 
the  heart  of  10,000  Afghans  flushed  with  un- 
wonted g(M)d  fortune.  Through  the  dust -cloud 
of  the  charge  were  visible  the  flashes  of  the 
Afghan  volleys  and  the  sheen  of  the  Rriti>h 
lancc-heads  as  they  came  down  to  the  '*  engage." 
There  was  a  short  interval  of  suspense,  the  din 
of  the  mi'lcc  faintly  heard,  but  invisible  behind 
the  bank  of  smoke  and  dust.  Then  from  out 
the  obscurity  of  the  battle  riderless  horses  came 
galloping  back,  followed  slowly  by  broken  groups 
of  dismounted  troopers.  Gallantly  led  home, 
the  charge  had  failed.     What  other  could  have 


been  the  result?  Sixteen  troopers  had 
slain,  seven  were  wounded  ;  two  brave 
officers  lay  dead  where  they  fell.  Cleland 
out  with  a  sword  cut  and  a  bullet  wound, 
latter  gave  him  his  death  a  few  months 
The  Afghans  pressed  on.  A  gun  had 
spiked  and  abandoned,  its  officer,  Lieu 
Hardy,  remaining  by  it  until  killed; 
other  guns  stuck  fast  in  a  watercourse.  ^ 
were  gallantly  recovered  by  Colonel  Mac 
the  same  afternoon  by  a  most  skilful  and 
effort,  which  only  he  would  have  ventured 
The  retreat  was  stubborn  and  orderly  ;  bv 
was  an  anxious  interval  at  Deh  Mazuoj 
the  Highlanders  came  through  the  gorge 
double  ;  when,  after  a  short  interval  of 
the  Afghans  climbed  the  slopes  of  tb 
Derwasa  heights,  and  occupied  the  suit 
the  Tahkt-i-Shah.  Macpherson,  marchi 
struck  and  broke  the  Afghan  rear.  On  th 
Baker  fought  his  steadfast  way  back  to  SI 
The  casualties  of  the  nth  were  not  light- 
men  killed  and  fortj'-four  wounded.  The  .fl 
were  naturally  elated  by  the  success  tb 
achieved,  and  it  was  clear  that  Mahom< 
had  a  quick  eye  for  opportunities  and  son 
in  handling  men. 

From  the  Sher  Derwasa  heights  Macpl 
with  barely  600  men,  attempted,  on  the  ni 
of  the  1 2th,  to  carry  the  rocky  summit 
Tahkt-i-Shah,  but  after  a  prolonged  and 
struggle  it  had  to  be  recognised  that  tht 
attack  by  so  weak  a  force,  unaided  by  a 
sion,  could  not  succeed.  Macpherson  rei 
on  the  ground  he  had  actually  won»  in 
that  on  the  following  morning  he  was  to 
Baker's  co-operation  from  the  south. 
casualties  of  the  abortive  attempt  include 
officers,  one  of  whom — Major  Cook,  V.C., 
Goorkhas,  than  whom  the  British  arm 
tained  no  better  soldier — died  of  his  wour 

The  lesson  of  the  result  of  attempting 
sibilities  had  been  taken  to  heart,  and  th 
which  Baker  led  out  on  the  morning  of  tl 
was  exceptionally  strong,  consisting  as  it 
the  02nd  Highlanders  and  the  Guides  ir 
a  wing  of  the  3rd  Sikhs,  a  cavalry-  regime 
eight  guns.  Marching  in  the  direction 
lateral  spur  stretching  out  from  the  mail 
eastward  towards  Beni  Hissar,  Baker  ol 
that  large  masses  of  the  enemy  were  q 
the  plain  villages  in  which  they  had 
spending  the  winter  night,  and  were  hi 
upward  to  gain  and  hold  the  summit 
spur,    which    constituted    the    main   dc 
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of  the  A^han  reserve.  His  oppor- 
lashed  upon  the  ready-witted  Baker, 
ing  the  centre  of  the  spur  he  would  cut 
he  Afghan  mass,  holding  its  continuous 
and  so  isolate  and  neutralise  the  portion 
nass  in  position  from  the  centre  of  the 

its  eastern  extremity.    To  effect  this 

was,  however,  necessary  that  he  should 
I  promptitude  and  energy.  His  guns 
I  hot  fire  on  the  Afghan  bodies  holding 
t  of  the  spur.  His  Sikhs,  extended 
the  plain,  protected  his  right  flank  ;  his 
m  the  left  cut  into  the  groups  of  Afghans 
g  to  ascend  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Vith  noble  emulation  the  Highlanders 

Guides  sprang  up  the  rugged  slope, 
es  set  towards  the  centre  of  the  summit 
ajor  White,  who  had  already  earned 
jrels  in  the  campaign,  led  on  the  q2nd  ; 
les,  burning  to  make  the  most  of  their 
portunity    to     distinguish     themselves, 

eagerly  the  gallant  Jenkins,  the  chief 

so  often  led  them  to  victory  on  other 
!.ieutenant  Forbes,  a  young  officer  of 
I,  heading  the  advance  of  his  regiment, 
the  summit  accompanied  only  by  his 
rgeant.     A  band  of  Ghazees  rushed  on 

and  the  sergeant  fell  dead.  As  Forbes 
vering  the  body,  he  was  overpowered 
1.  The  sudden  and  bloody  catastrophe 
1  for  a  moment  the  soldiers  following 
icer,  but  Lieutenant  Dick  Cunyngham 
lem  immediately  and  led  them  forward 
For  his  conduct  on  this  occasion 
lam    worthily    received    the    Victoria 

rolling  volleys  the  Highlanders  and  the 
reached  and  won  the  rocky  summit. 
;hans  momentarily  defended  the  posi- 

the  British  fire  swept  them  away,  and 
nets  disposed  of  the  Ghazees,  who  fought 

under  their  standards.  The  severance 
Afghan  line  was  now  complete.  A 
ent  was  left  to  maintain  the  isolation  of 

00  of  the  enemy  who  had  been  cut  off ; 

1  swinging  to  their  right  with  a  cheer 
regiments  swept  along  the  spur  towards 
I  ridge  and  the  Takht-i-Shah.  As  they 
orward  they  rolled  up  the  Afghan  line, 

enemy  fled  in  panic  flight.  Assailed 
th  sides,  for  Macpherson's  men  were 
;  the  north  side  of  the  peak,  and  shaken 
Kre  of  the  mountain  guns,  the  garrison 
Fakht-i-Shah  evacuated  the  position. 
loldien  toiled  vigorously  upward  towards 


the  peak,  keen  for  the  honour  of  winning  it ; 
but  that  honour  justly  fell  to  their  comrades  of 
Macpherson's  command,  who  had  striven  so 
valiantly  to  earn  it  on  the  previous  afternoon, 
and  who  had  gained  possession  of  the  peak  and 
the  standards  left  flying  on  its  summit  a  few 
minutes  in  advance  of  the  arrival  of  White's 
Highlanders  and  Jenkins'  Guides.  As  the  mid- 
day gun  was  fired  in  the  Sherpur  cantonment, 
the  flash  of  the  heliograph  from  the  peak  told 
that  the  Takht-i-Shah  was  won. 

While  the  fight  was  proceeding  on  the  moun- 
tain summits,  another  was  being  fought  on  the 
Siah  Sung  upland  springing  out  of  the  plain, 
within  artillery  range  of  Sherpur.  On  this 
elevation  had  gathered  masses  of  Afghans  from 
the  turbulent  city  and  from  the  villages  about 
Beni  Hissar,  with  intent  to  hinder  Baker's  return 
march.  The  Sherpur  guns  shelled  them,  but 
they  held  their  ground,  and  the  cavalry  galloped 
out  from  the  cantonment  to  disperse  them. 
The  Afghans  showed  unwonted  resolution  ;  but 
the  British  horsemen  were  not  to  be  denied. 
Captains  Butson  and  Chisholme  led  their 
squadrons  against  the  Afghan  flanks,  and  the 
troopers  of  the  qth  Lancers  swept  their  fierce 
way  through  and  through  the  hostile  masses. 
But  in  the  charge  Butson  was  killed,  and  Chis- 
holme and  Trower  were  wounded  ;  the  sergeant- 
major  and  three  men  were  killed,  and  seven  men 
were  wounded.  Brilliant  charges  were  delivered 
by  the  other  cavalry  detachments,  and  the  Siah 
Sung  heights  were  ultimately  cleared.  The 
Guides'  cavalry  attacked,  defeated,  and  pursued 
for  a  long  distance  a  body  of  Kohistanees 
marching  north  apparently  with  intent  to  join 
Mahomed  Jan.  The  casualties  of  the  day  were 
sixteen  killed  and  forty-five  wounded — not  a 
heavy  loss,  considering  the  amount  of  hard 
fighting.  The  Afghans  were  estimated  to  have 
lost  in  killed  alone  from  200  to  300  men. 

The  operations  of  the  13th  were  successftil  so 
far  as  they  went,  but  the  actual  results  attained 
scarcely  warranted  the  belief  that  the  Afghans 
had  suffered  so  severely  that  they  would  now 
break  up  their  combination  and  disperse  to  their 
homes.  The  General,  indeed,  was  under  the 
belief  that  the  enemy  had  been  "  foiled  in  their 
western  and  southern  operations."  But  the 
morning  of  the  14th  effectually  dispelled  the 
optimistic  anticipations  indulged  in  overnight. 
At  daybreak  large  bodies  of  Afghans,  with  many 
standards,  were  discerned  on  a  hill  about  a  mile 
northward  of  the  Asmai  heights,  from  which 
hill  and  from    the    Kohistan    road  they  were 
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moving  on  to  the  Asmai  crest.  They  were 
presently  joined  there  by  several  thousands 
climbing  the  steep  slopes  rising  from  the  village 
of  Deh  Afghan,  the  northern  suburb  of  Cabul. 
It  was  estimated  that  about  8,000  men  were  in 
position  on  the  Asmai  heights,  and  occupying 
also  a  low  conical  hill  beyond  their  north-western 
termination.  The  array  of  Afghans  displayed 
itself  within  a  mile  of  the  west  face  of  the  Sherpur 
cantonment,  and  formed  a  menace  that  could  not 
be  brooked.  To  General  Baker  was  entrusted 
the  task  of  dislodging  the  enemy  from  the 
threatening  position,  with  a  force  consisting  of 


up  to  the  Afghan  breastworks,  on  the  m 
edge  of  the  summit.  The  British  shrapi 
had  driven  many  of  its  defenders  to  seek 
down  in  Deh  Afghan  ;  but  the  Ghazees 
breastworks  fought  desperately,  and  died 
their  standards  as  the  Highlanders  can 
defences  with  a  rush.  The  crest — about  a 
of  a  mile  long — was  traversed  under  hea 
and  the  southern  breastwork  on  the  Asm 
was  approached.  It  was  strong,  and  1 
held  ;  but  a  cross-fire  was  brought  to  ba 


garrison,  and  then  the  frontal  attack. 


C  A  B  U  L. 


about  1,200  bayonets,  eight  guns,  and  a  regi- 
ment of  native  cavalry.  Baker's  first  object  was 
to  gain  possession  of  the  conical  hill  already 
mentioned,  and  thus  debar  the  Afghan  bodies 
on  the  Asmai  heights  from  receiving  accessions 
either  from  the  hill  further  north  or  by  the 
Kohistan  road.  I'nder  cover  of  the  aniller}- 
fire,  the  Highlanders  and  (luides  occupied  the 
conical  hill  after  a  short  conflict.  A  detachment 
of  all  arms  was  left  to  hold  it,  and  Colonel 
Jenkins,  who  commanded  the  attack,  set  about 
the  arduous  task  of  storming  from  the  northward 
the  formidable  position  of  the  Asmai  heights. 
The  assault  was  led  by  Brownlow's  brave  High- 
landers of  the  72nd,  supported  on  their  right  by 
the  Guides  operating  on  the  enemy's  flank,  and 
the  Afghan  position  was  heavily  shelled  from 
the  plain  and  the  cantonment. 

In  the  face  of  a  heavy  fire  the  Highlanders 
and  Guides  climbed  the  rugged  hillside  leading 


delivered.  After  a  hand-to-hand  gn|( 
which  Highlanders  and  Guides  were  fi| 
and  slashed  by  the  Ghazees,  the 
was  full  of  dead,  was  carried,  but  with-^ 
able  loss.  The  Afghans  streamed  1 
heights,  torn  as  they  descended  by  ; 
musketrj'-fire  :  when  they  took 
Afghan  that  place  was  heavily 
whole  summit  of  the  Asmai  heights ' 
British  possession,  and  it  seemed  for  \ 
that  a  decisive  victory  had  been  woo. 

But  scarcely  had  Jenkins  found  hinmM 
possession  of  the  Asmai  position,  wheiB  4 
tune  of  the  day  was  suddenly  overcast.  2 
host  of  Afghans,  estimated  to  number  froifl 
to  20,000,  had  debouched  from  the  dired 
Indiki  into  the  Chardeh  valley,  and  was  t 
swiftly  northward  with  the  apparent  ob 
forming  a  junction  with  the  masses  oca 
the  hills  to  the  north-west  of  the  Asmai  b 
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Cavalry  scouts  galloping  from  the  Chardeh  valley 
brought  in  the  tidings  that  large  bodies  of  hostile 
infantry  and  cavalry  were  hurrying  across  the 
valley  in  the  direction  of  the  conical  hill,  which 
was  being  held  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Clark,  with 
only  120  Highlanders  and  Guides.  Baker,  re- 
cognising Clark's  weakness,  reinforced  that  officer 
with  four  mountain  guns  and  100  bayonets — a 
reinforcement  which  proved  inadequate.  The 
guns,  indeed,  opened  fire  on  the  Afghan  bodies 
crossing  the  valley  and  drove  them  out  of  range  ; 
but  these  bodies  coalesced  dexterously  with  the 
host  advancing  from  Indiki,  and  then  the  great 
Afghan  mass,  sud- 
denly facing  to  the 
right,  struck  the 
whole  range  of  the 
British  position, 
stretching  from  near 
the  Cabul  gorge  on 
the  south  to  and  be- 
yond the  conical  hill 
on  the  north.  The 
most  vulnerable  point 
was  about  that  emi- 
nence. Baker  sent 
Clark  a  second  re- 
inforcement, and  200 
Sikhs  doubled  out 
from  Sherpur  to 
further  strengthen 
him.  But  the  Af- 
ghans, swarming  up 
from  out  the  Char- 
deh valley,  had  the 
shorter  distance  to 
travel,  and  were  beforehand  with  the  hurry- 
ing reinforcements.  As  the  Afghan  front  and 
flank  attacks  developed  themselves,  they  en- 
countered from  the  garrison  of  the  conical 
hill  a  heavy  rifle  fire,  and  shells  at  short  range 
tore  through  the  loose  rush  of  Ghazees  ; 
but  the  bhang-  maddened  fanatics  sped  on 
and  up  without  wavering.  As  they  gathered 
behind  a  mound  for  the  final  onslaught,  Captain 
Spens  with  a  handful  of  his  Highlanders, 
charged  out  on  the  forlorn  hope  of  dis- 
lodging them.  A  rush  was  made  on  the  gallant 
Scot  ;  he  was  overpowered  and  slaughtered  after 
a  desperate  resistance,  and  the  charge  of  the 
infuriated  Ghazees  swept  up  the  hillside.  In 
momentary  panic  the  defenders  yielded  the 
ground,  carrying  downhill  with  them  the  rein- 
forcement of  Punjaubecs  which  Captain  Hall 
was  bringing  up.     Two  of  the  mountain  guns 


were  lost,  but  there  was  a  rally  at  the  foot 
hill,  under  cover  of  which  the  other  two 
extricated.  The  Afghans  refrained  from  de 
ing   into  the  plain,  and  directed  their 
towards  cutting  off"  the  British   troops  s 
position  on  the  Asmai  heights. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  Afghan  sti 
disclosed  this  day  did  not  fall  &r  short  of 
men  ;  and  General  Roberts,  reluctantly 
pelled  to  abandon  for  the  time  any  1 
offensive  efforts,  determined  to  withdra 
troops  from  all  isolated  positions  and  t 
centrate  his  whole  force  within   the  pro 

of  the  Sherpi 
tonment.  The 
issued  to  Bak 
Macpherson, 
ally  to  retir 
thecantonmeo 
executed  witl 
and  steadiness, 
pherson  c 
marched  thi 
Deh  Afghan 
baggage  sent 
front  under  a 
Jenkins'  eva< 
of  the  Asmai  p 
was  conspic 
adroit.  Bakei 
a  covering  p 
until  all  the 
details  had  s 
made  good 
retirement,  a 
was  the  last  t< 
draw.  By  dusk  the  whole  British  for 
safely  concentrated  within  the  cantonmei 
the  period  of  the  defensive  had  begun. 
casualties  of  the  day  were  serious — 35 
and  107  wounded.  During  the  week  of  fi 
the  little  force  had  lost  altogether,  in  • 
and  men,  83  killed  and  192  wounded. 

Although  overlarge  for  its  garrisoi 
Sherpur  cantonment  possessed  many  < 
features  of  a  strong  defensive  position.  < 
southern  and  western  faces  the  massive  an 
tinuous  enceinte  made  it  impr^nable  agait 
force  unprovided  with  siege  artillery ;  \ 
the  eastern  face  the  incomplete  wall  wj 
and  the  northern  line  of  defence  on  the  Bch 
heights  was  defective  until  strengthenec 
series  of  blockhouses  supporting  a  conti 
entrenchment  studded  with  batteries, 
space  between  the  north-western  bastion  ai 
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heights  was  closed  by  an  entrenchment  supported 

by  a  laager  of  Afghan  gun-carriages  and  limbers; 

the  open  space  on  the  north-eastern  angle  was 

similarly   fortified  ;  the  unfinished   eastern   wall 

was  heightened  by  built-up  tiers  of  logs,  and  its 

front,  as  elsewhere,  was  covered   with   abattis 

wire  entanglements,  and  other  obstacles.     The 

enceinte  was  divided  into  sections,  to  each  of 

which  was  assigned  a  commanding  officer  with  a 

specified  detail  of  troops  ;  and  a  strong  brigade 

of  European   infantry  was  under  the  command 

of  Brigadier-General  Baker,  ready  at  short  notice 

to  reinforce  any  threatened  point.     Before  the 

enemy  cut    the   telegraph   wire,   in    the    early 

morning  of  the  15th,  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  had 

informed  the  authorities  in  India  of  his  situation 

and  need  for  reinforcement. 

During  the  15th  and   i6th  the  Afghan  troops 
were  busily  engaged  in  sacking  the  Hindoo  and 
Kuzzilbash   quarters   of  Cabul,    in    looting   and 
wrecking  the  houses  of  chiefs  and  townsfolk  who 
had  shown  friendliness  to  the   British,  and    in 
fiercely  quarrelling  among  themselves  over  the 
spoil.    On  the  17th  ,and  i8th  they  made  sundry 
ostentatious  demonstrations  against  Sherpur,  but 
these  were   never  formidable.     Although   they 
made  themselves  troublesome  with  some   per- 
severance during  the  daytime,  they  consistently 
refrained  from  night-attacks,  to  which  ordinarily 
the  Afghan  hillmen  are  much  addicted.     There 
never  was  any  investment  of  Sherpur,  nor  indeed 
wy  approximation    to    an    investment.      The 
A^han  offensive  was  not  dangerous,  but  annoy- 
ing and  wearisome.     It  was  pushed,  it  was  true, 
»ith  some  resolution  on  the  i8th,  when  several 
iousand  men  poured  out  of  the  city,  and  skir- 
mished forward  under  a  cover  of  the  gardens  and 
Closures  on  the  plain  between  Cabul  and  the 
*^tonment.      Some  of  the   more  adventurous 
^cre  able  to  get  within  four  hundred  paces  from 
^He  enceinte,  but  could  make  no  further  head- 
way, although  they  long  maintained  a  brisk  fire. 
*he  return  fire  was  chiefly  restricted  to  volleys 
directed  on  those  few  of  the  enemy  who  offered 
^  sute  mark  by  exposing  themselves  ;  and  shell- 
^Te  was    chiefly    used    to    drive     the    Afghan 
^liirmishers  from  their  cover  in  the  gardens  and 
enclosures.     On  the  morning  of  the  19th  it  was 
^•ound  that   in   the    night    they   had    occupied 
^^e  Meer  Akhor  fort,  a  few  hundred  yards  in 
^ront  of  the  eastern  face  of  the  enceinte.     Baker 
^ent  out  on  the  errand  of  destroying  it,  with 
^^  bayonets,  two  guns,  and  a  party  of  sappers. 
^^  the  approach  through   the   mist,  a   sudden 
Mey  struck  down  several  men,  and  Lieutenant 


Montenaro,  of  the  mounted  battery,  was  mor- 
tally wounded.  The  fort  was  heavily  shelled,  its 
garrison  was  driven  out,  and  it  was  blown  up. 

For  the  moment  circumstances  had  enforced 
on  Roberts  the  wisdom  of  accepting  the  defensive 
attitude,  but  he  nevertheless  knew  himself  the 
virtual  master  of  the  situation.  He  had  but  one 
anxiety — the  apprehension  lest  the  Afghans 
should  not  harden  their  hearts  to  deliver  a  real 
assault  on  his  position.  That  apprehension  was 
not  long  to  give  him  concern.  On  the  20th  the 
enemy  took  strong  possession  of  the  Mahomed 
ShereelT  fort  on  the  southern  face  of  Sherpur  ; 
and  they  maintained  themselves  there  during 
the  two  following  days  against  the  fire  of  siege 
guns  mounted  on  the  bastions  of  the  enceinte. 
On  the  2 1st  and  22nd  large  numbers  of  Afghans 
quitted  the  city,  and  passing  eastward  behind 
the  Siah  Sung  heights,  took  possession  in  great 
force  of  the  forts  and  villages  outside  the  eastern 
face  of  Sherpur,  which  should  have  been  destroyed 
previously.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  22nd  a 
spy  brought  in  the  intelligence  that  Mahomed 
Jan  and  his  brother  chief  had  resolved  to  assault 
the  cantonment  early  on  the  following  morning. 
His  tidings  were  true  ;  and  the  spy  was  even 
able  to  communicate  the  details  of  the  plan  of 
attack.  The  2,000  men  who  were  holding  the 
King's  Garden  and  the  Mahomed  Shereeflf  post 
had  been  equipped  with  scaling-ladders,  and  were 
to  make  a  false  attack,  which  might  become  a 
real  one,  against  the  western  section  of  the 
front.  The  principal  assault,  however,  was  to 
be  made  against  the  eastern  face  of  the  Behmaroo 
village,  unquestionably  the  weakest  part  of  the 
defensive  position.  The  23rd  was  the  last  day 
of  the  Mohurrum  —  the  great  Mahomedan 
religious  festival — when  fanaticism  would  be  at 
its  height  ;  and  further  to  stimulate  that  incen- 
tive to  valour,  the  Mushk-i-Alum  was  his  holy 
self  to  kindle  the  beacon  fire  on  the  Asmai 
height  which  would  be  the  signal  to  the  faithful 
to  rush  to  the  attack. 

The  information  proved  perfectly  accurate. 
All  night  long  the  shouts  and  chants  of  the 
Afghans  filled  the  air.  Purposeful  silence  reigned 
throughout  the  cantonment.  In  the  darkness 
the  soldiers  mustered  and  quietly  fell  into  their 
places.  The  officers  commanding  sections  of  the 
defence  made  their  dispositions.  The  reserves 
were  silently  standing  to  their  arms.  Every  eye 
was  toward  the  Asmai  height,  shrouded  still  in 
the  gloom  of  the  night.  A  long  tongue  of  fiame 
shot  up  into  the  air,  blazed  brilliantly  for  a  few 
moments,   and   then   waned.     At   the   signal   a 
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fierce  fire  opened  from  before  one  of  the  gateways 
of  the  southern  face,  the  flashes  indicating  that 
the  marksmen  were  plying  their  rifles  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  the  enceinte.  The  bullets  sped 
harmlessly  over  the  defenders  sheltered  behind 
the  parapet,  and  in  the  dusk  of  the  dawn  re- 
prisals were  not  attempted.  But  this  outburst 
of  powder-burning  against  the  southern  face  was 
a  mere  incident.  What  men  listened  for  and 
watched  for  was  the  development  of  the  true 


our  thin  line  of  men.  Led  by  Ghazees,  the  ma 
body  of  Afghans,  who  had  been  hidden  in  tl 
villages  and  orchards  on  the  east  sideofSherpi 
rushed  out  in  one  dense  horde,  and  every  thro 
was  filling  the  air  with  shouts  of  *' Allah- 
Allah  !  "  The  roar  surged  forward  as  the  li 
advanced,  but  it  was  answered  by  such  a  roll 
musketry  that  it  was  drowned  for  the  moinei 
and  then  merged  into  the  general  turmoil 
sound    that   told  our  men  with   Martinis  a 


NORTH  BND  OF  SHEkl'UR  ENTRE.N'CHMK.NTS, 
CABUL. 


a»s;uilt  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  great  parallelo- 
gram. The  section-commanders  there  were 
iicneral  Hugh  Gough,  in  charge  of  the  eastern 
end  <»f  ihc  Behmaroo  heights,  and  Colonel 
IcnWiuii  \unu  the  village  down  past  the  native 
lh«!ipiU(U  to  ihc  bastion  at  the  south-eastern 
idiiK'i  The  defending  troops  were  the  Guides 
iitMM  IVhnuroo  lo  the  hospital,  in  which  were 
uiv  l*uii).i»lH*rs  :  and  beyond  to  the  bastion  the 
•./th  ivuiloivvtl  l>v  two  companies  of  the  02nd. 
I-  ifiii  IkvoiuI  lU'lunanM)  and  the  eastern  trenches 
.••d  waiiH  .tt  d.iv  broke,  there  came  a  roar  of 
..•ui-  Ml  louil  .uul  menacing  that  it  seemed  as  if 
10  .11  HIV    ,w,uiw  strong  was  charging  down  on 


Sniders  were  holdiog  I 
own  against  the  assatlan 
When  the  first  aa 
was  made  the  morning 
so  dark  and  misty  thac 
outlook  from  the  irenC 
was  restricted,  and  the  order  to  the  trc 
was  to  hold  their  fire  until  the  enemy  she 
be  distinctly  visible.  The  Punjaubee  dets 
ment  in  the  hospital  opened  fire  prematur 
and  presently  the  Guides,  holding  Behma 
and  the  trenches  on  the  slopes,  followed 
example,  and  sweeping  with  their  fire 
terrain  in  front  of  them  broke  the  force  of 
attack  when  its  leaders  were  still  several  hund 
yards  away.  Between  the  hospital  and  1 
corner  bastion,  the  men  of  the  67th  and  Qi 
awaited  with  impassive  discipline  the  word 
permission  to  begin  firing.  From  out  the  it 
at  length  emerged  dense  masses  of  men,  some 
whom  were  brandishing  swords  and  kniv 
while  others  loaded  and  fired  when  hurryi 
forward.  The  order  to  fire  was  not  given  itf 
the  leading  Ghazees  were  within  eighty  yi0 


that  more  than  once  the>'  reached  the 
L\jch  lime  they  were  dn\cn  back 
>s.     About  ten  oVlock  there  was  a 
it  »d«tned  that  the  attacking  force  was 
the  frustration  of  its  attempts  ;  but  an 
thta-e  was  a  partial  recrucli:scencc  of 
Bjf,  and  the  assailants  once  more  came 
aiLack^  however,  was  n(»t  pushed  with 
,    and   was    soon    beaten    down, 
■  irainid  a  threatening 

I   the  defences  was  in- 
to disiodgc  them.    The  Gcncml  then 


enemy  wavered,  and  soon  were  in  full  retreat. 
The  Kohistanee  contingent,  some  5,000  strong, 
cut  loose  and  marched  away  northward  with 
obvious  recognition  that  the  game  was  up.  The 
fugiti\x*s  were  scourged  with  artillery  and  rifle 
fire  ;  and  Massy  led  out  the  cavalry,  swept  the 
plain,  and  drove  the  lingering  Afghans  from  the 
slojies  of  Siah  Sung.  The  false  attacks  on  the 
southern  face  from  the  King's  Garden  «nd  the 
Mahomed  Sherccf  fort  never  made  any  head. 
Those  position*  were  steadily  !»hellcd  until 
lalo  in  Ihe  afternoon,  w^hcn   they  were  finally 
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evacuated,  and  by  nightfall  all  the  villages  and 
enclijsures  between  Sherpur  and  Cabul  were 
entirely  deserted.  Some  of  these  had  been  de- 
stroyed  by  sappers  from  the  garrison  during  the 
afternoon,  in  the  course  of  which  operation  two 
gallant  Engineer  officers,  Captain  Dundas  and 
Lieutenant  Nugent,  were  unfortunately  killed 
by  the  premature  expltision  of  a  mine. 

Mahomed  Jan  had  been  as  good  aa  his  word  : 
he  had  delivered  his  stroke  against  Sherpur  ; 
and  that  stroke  had  utterly  failed.  With  its 
failure  came  promptly  the  collapse  of  the  national 
rising.  Before  daybreak  of  the  24th  the  formid- 
able combination,  which  had  included  all  the 
fighting  elements  of  North -Eastern  Afghanistan, 
and  under  whose  banners  it  was  believed  that 
more  than  100,000  armed  men  had  mustered, 
was  no  more.  Not  only  had  it  broken  up — it 
had  disappeared.  Neither  in  the  city  itseJf  nor 
in  the  adjacent  villages,  nor  on  the  surrounding 
heights,  was  a  tribesman  to  be  seen.  So  hurried 
had  been  the  Afghan  dispersal  that  the  dead 
were  left  to  lie  unburied  where  they  had  fallen. 
His  nine  days  on  the  defensive  had  cost  Sir 
Frederick  Roberts  singularly  little  in  casualties  : 
his  losses  were  eighteen  killed,  and  sixty-eight 
wounded.  The  enemy's  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded,  from  first  to  last  of  the  rising,  was 
reckoned  to  be  not  under  3,000. 

On  the  24th  the  cavalr3'  rode  far  and  fast  in 
pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  but  they  overtook  none, 


such  haste  had  the  lleeing  Afghans  made.  On 
the  same  day  Cabul  and  the  Balla  Hissar  were 
retxcupied,  and  General  Hills  resumed  his  func- 
tions as  military  governor  of  the  city,  tice  the 
old  mouHa  Mushk-i-Alum,  departed  precipitately 
to  regions  unknown.  Cabul  had  the  aspect  oi 
having  undergone  a  siege  at  the  hands  of  an 
enemy  ;  the  bazaars  were  broken  up  and  de- 
serted. After  making  a  few  examples,  the 
General  issued  a  proclamation  of  amnesty,  ex- 
cluding therefrom  only  five  of  the  principal 
leaders  and  fomenters  of  the  receiit  rising.  This 
policy  of  conciliation  bore  good  fruit  ;  and  a 
durbar  was  held  on  January  oth,  1880,  at  Avhich 
were  present  about  300  sirdars,  chiefs,  and  head- 
men from  the  various  provinces.  Although  the 
country  remained  disturbed,  there  were  no  more 
outbreaks.  Cabul  and  Sherpur  were  strongly 
fortified,  military  roads  were  made,  and  all  cover 
and  obstructions  for  the  space  of  i.ooo  yards 
outside  the  enceinte  of  Sherpur  were  swept 
away.  In  March  the  Cabul  force  had  increased 
to  a  strength  of  about  11,500  men  and  twenty- 
six  guns  ;  and  General  Roberts  formed  it  into  two 
divisions,  one  of  which  he  himself  commanded, 
the  other  being  commanded  by  Major-General 
John  Ross. 

On  2nd  May,  Sir  Donald  Stewart  arrived  at 
Cabul  from  Caudahar,  and  took  over  from  Sir 
Frederick  Roberts  the  command  in  North- 
Eastern  Afghanistan. 


SItt    I  RKDF.RICK    ROLERIS    IN    iSSo. 
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WHEN  Nicholas  Nickleby  suggested 
to  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies  that 
the  "  terrific  broadsword  combat  " 
on  his  stage  would  look  better  if 
the  two  adversaries  were  more  of  a  size,  the 
veteran  manager  replied  that  the  remark  showed 
how  little  he  knew  about  the  business.  What 
the  public  really  liked  to  see  was  the  little  fellow 
getting  the  better  of  the  big  one.  And  Mr. 
Crummies  was  right.  Most  men  have  a  "  weak- 
ness for  the  weaker  side,"  and  if  there  is  one 
thing  they  like  better  to  see  than  a  fair  and 
even  fight,  it  is  the  spectacle  of  a  victory  won  by 
skill  and  pluck  against  superior  strength.  Such 
was  the  victory  that  splendid  old  soldier  the 
Archduke  Albert  of  Austria  won  at  Custozza 
during  the  brief  campaign  of  Northern  Italy 
in  1866. 

As  it  happened,  it  was — so  far  as  tangible 
results  were  concerned — a  barren  success.  The 
prize  that  was  fought  for  was  the  possession  of 
Venice  and  its  territory' ;  and  by  the  course  of 
events  this  went  to  Italy  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
notwithstanding  her  defeats  by  land  and  sea. 
But  for  all  that,  Custozza  and  Lissa  were  a  solid 
gain  to  Austria,  for  they  enabled  her  to  yield 
to  fate  without  losing  heart  and  hope  for  the 
future.  Broken  as  her  power  was  on  the  wider 
field  of  the  struggle  with  Prussia,  she  could  yet 
trust  to  sailors  of  the  stamp  of  Tegethoff, 
soldiers  like  the  Archduke  Albert,  to  secure  for 
her  the  respect  even  of  the  victors,  and  to 
ensure  that  before  long  she  would  again  be  a 
factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  councils  of 
Europe. 

The  Archduke  Albert  was  the  son  of  a  famous 
soldier,  the  Archduke  Charles,  who  was  one  of 
the  most  formidable  opponents  of  the  Great 
Napoleon,  and  who  by  the  victory  of  Aspern 
brought  him  within  sight  of  ruin  many  years 
before  Waterloo  was  fought  and  won.     The 


Archduke  Albert  had  distinguished  himself  in 
the  campaigns  of  Italy  in  1848  and  1849,  taking 
part  in  more  than  one  hard-fought  action  on 
the  VGry  ground  which  he  held  in  1866.  When, 
in  that  year,  Italy  began  to  prepare  to  take  the 
field  against  Austria  as  the  ally  of  Prussia,  the 
Government  at  Vienna  concentrated  the  bulk  of 
its  forces  on  the  northern  frontiers  of  the  empire 
to  meet  the  more  formidable  attack  that  was 
threatened  from  Berlin,  and  the  Archduke 
was  left  to  hold  Venetia  against  the  Italians 
with  very  inferior  forces.  It  was  this  marked 
inferiority  that  gave  special  interest  to  his 
successful  campaign  against  the  great  armies 
that  were  marshalled  against  him. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  of  May  the  Italians 
had  concentrated  a  main  army  of  140,000  men 
in  Lombardy,  and  a  second  force  of  about  60,000 
between  Ferrara  and  Bologna  in  the  Romagna. 
The  army  in  Lombardy  was  commanded  nomin- 
ally by  the  King,  Victor  Emmanuel ;  really  by 
his  chief  of  the  staff,  the  veteran  General  La 
Marmora,  the  same  who  had  commanded  the 
Sardinian  contingent  in  the  Crimea.  The  army 
was  divided  into  three  corps  under  Durando, 
Cucchiari,  and  Delia  Rocca.  The  King's  eldest 
son.  Prince  Humbert,  then  Crown  Prince  and 
now  King  of  Italy,  commanded  a  division 
in  Delia  Rocca's  corps.  His  brother,  Prince 
Amadeo,  afterwards  King  of  Spain,  commanded 
a  brigade  of  Grenadiers  in  the  first  corps.  This 
army  was  destined  to  cross  the  little  river 
Mincio,  which  formed  the  boundary  between 
Lombardy  and  Venetia,  thus  attacking  the 
Austrians  in  front ;  while  the  second  army  of 
60,000  men  under  Cialdini  would  be  in  a 
position  to  cross  the  lower  course  of  the  Po, 
and  fall  upon  their  flank.  On  the  left  of  the 
royal  army  Garibaldi  was  assembling  a  third 
force  of  between  30,000  and  40,000  men,  with 
which  he  was  to  invade  the  Tyrol. 
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To  meet  these  three  armies — amounting  in 
all  to  at  least  235,000  men — the  Archduke 
Albert  had  nominally  at  his  disposal  a  force 
of  135,000.  Thus  he  had  a  majority  of  100,000 
against  him  at  the  very  outset,  but  even  this 
does  not  represent  the  whole  deficiency.  First 
he  had  to  detach  12,000  men  for  the  defence 
of  the  Tyrol.  These  were  expected  to  be  able 
to  deal  with  Garibaldi's  30,000  or  40,000 
volunteers  ;  12,000  more  were  assigned  to  the 
defence  of  Istria  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
Trieste  and  Pola,  where,  considering  the 
strength  of  Italy  on  the  sea,  there  was  supposed 


to  be  some  danger  of  a  naval  descent  ;  40,000 
were  employed  in  the  garrisons  of  the  Quadri- 
lateral (Mantua,  Verona,  Peschiera  and  Leg- 
nago)  and  in  the  fortresses  of  Rovigo  and 
Venice  ;  finally  6,000  had  to  be  left  to  guard 
his  communications  with  Austria.  This  reduced 
the  field  army  to  a  little  over  60,000  men,  and 
with  these  he  had  to  meet  the  200,000  of  Italy. 

The  Italians  had  divided  their  forces,  and  the 
Archduke  saw  that  his  best  chance  of  success 
would  lie  in  an  attempt  to  deal  with  one  of 
their  armies  before  the  other  could  come  to 
its  assistance.  In  order  to  do  this  it  would 
be  necessary  from  the  very  outset  to  conceal 
his  own  position  and  movements,  and  be  fully 
informed  of  those  of  his  opponents.  Therefore, 
concentrating  his  army  in  a  central  position 
behind  the  Adige,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Verona, 
a  point  from  which  he  could  move  either  against 


the  King  or  against  Cialdini,  he  left  only  a  screen 
of  cavalry  outposts  along  the  Mincio,  between 
Peschiera  and  Mantua,  and  along  the  north 
bank  of  the  Po,  opposite  Ferrara.  Once  war 
was  declared  they  allowed  no  one  to  pass  the 
frontier  in  either  direction,  and  even  before  that 
only  those  few  privileged  persons  who  had 
obtained  a  special  passport  from  the  Austrian 
military  authorities  were  allowed  to  cross. 

The  cavalry  scouts  and  vedettes  did  their 
work  to  perfection.  They  prevented  the  Italians 
from  obtaining  any  information  as  to  the  plans 
or  movements  of  the  Archduke,  and  they  kept 
him  well  informed  as  to  all 
that  was  going  on  upon 
the  Lombard  shore  of  the 
Mincio.  The  Archduke 
had  in  the  last  few  da3rs 
before  the  declaration  of 
war  made  up  his  mind  to 
attack  the  King's  army.  If 
Victor  Emmanuel  crossed 
the  Mincio  he  would  hSl 
upon  him  on  the  ground 
between  that  river  and  the 
Adige ;  or  if  the  Italians 
remained  in  Lombardy  he 
intended  himself  to  cross 
the  Mincio,  trusting  to  be 
able  to  defeat  them,  and 
then  return  in  time  to  deal 
with  Cialdini.  In  both 
cases  he  would  have  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to 
make  one  or  other  of  the 
four  fortresses  of  the  Quad- 
rilateral the  base  of  his  attack.  On  June  20th 
he  received  notice  that  war  had  been  declared. 
On  the  same  day  he  had  reports  from  his 
cavalry'  outposts  to  the  effect  that  both  the 
Italian  armies  were  preparing  to  advance.  From 
the  westward  the  King's  army  was  closing  in 
upon  various  points  on  the  Mincio,  and  to  the 
southward  Cialdini  was  collecting  material  to 
construct  bridges  across  the  Po  at  Franco- 
linetto,  and  had  actually  occupied  an  island 
in  the  middle  of  the  wide  stream  at  that  i>oint. 
The  Archduke  remained  quiet  near  Verona  for 
nearly  two  days  longer.  His  plan  was  to  lull 
his  enemy  into  a  false  sense  of  security,  and 
then  strike  swiftly  and  sharply.  All  the  bridges 
on  the  Mincio  were  left  standing,  and  the 
screen  of  cavalry  posts  received  orders  not  to 
oppose  the  Italians  seriously  at  any  point  when 
they  tried  to  cross.    When  the  invaders  entered 
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an  horsemen  were  tn  fall  b;jck 

eIo  as  little  fighting  as  poe^sible. 

lo»e  sight  of  them. 

Say,  June  22nd,  the  royal  army  ot 

iccntratcd  on  the  right  or  Lombard 

iMincio.     At  Monzambano  the  cn- 

[  at  work  constructing  bridges.     At 

Gotto  the  cavalr\'  of  Dc  Sonnaz 

Iscize  the  existing  bridges  as  soon  as 


Italians  very  slow  and  cautious  in  their  advance. 
It  wa«i  die  afternoon  before  he  retired  from 
Villafranca,  and  behind  the  little  country  town 
he  made  a  stand  with  his  horsemen  and  tk 
battery  of  artillery*  ;  and  though  he  again 
retreated  after  a  short  skirmish,  the  result  was 
that  the  Italian  cavalr)'  of  De  Sonnaz  did  not 
push  their  explorations  any  further  that  day. 
They  reported   to  the  royal  headquarters  that 


■  i 


^^  »    •-%  *' 


^J^. 


given  to  advance.    In  the  grey  of 

oming  of  Friday  they  crossed  the 

points.      The  Austrian  cavalr\'. 

Pulz,   fell   back  without  firing  a 

ling   the    hills    that   lie  northward 

larda  lake,  PuU  retired  across  the 

of  the  plain  of  Villafranca.     The 

Jy  populated.    There  are  numerous 

•  hamlets,  and  plenty  of  roads,  foot- 

acks ;  but  it  i»  difficult  country  to 

I,  for  e^'en,'wherc    the    grouml   is 

tmall   ivatercouriMis  and  irrigation 

^rows,  orchards,  and  plantations 

^ficw.     Along    the   course   of  the 

3py   rice-fields,  and   on  every 

ng   ground   there  are  thickly- 

PuU  vtas  able  to  m;ikc  the 


the  Austrians  had  no  force  between  the  Adige 
and  the  Mincio  beyond  a  couple  of  regiments  of 
cavalry  and  a  battery  of  horse  artillerN'  ;  and 
this  confirmed  La  Marmora  in  his  idea  that  the 
Archduke  would  be  compelled  by  his  inferior 
numbers  to  remain  on  the  defensive  near 
V^erona. 

All  day  the  Italian  army  had  been  pouring 
across  the  bridges  of  the  Mincio,  and  advancing 
by  the  hot,  sandy  roads— the  right  into  the  plain 
of  Villafranca,  the  left  towards  the  low  hills  that 
border  it  on  the  northward,  stretching  from  the 
lake  of  Garda  to  Custozza  and  Somma  Cam- 
pagna.  General  I^  Marmora  was  confident  of 
victor)-.  He  was  occupying  the  xvry  ground 
where  the  allied  armies  of  France  and  Italy  had 
&tayed  their  onward  march  in  iS59-     He  was 
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going  to  take  up  the  work  of  conquest  where 
Napoleon  III.  had  left  off,  and  he  hoped  to 
complete  it  by  entering  Venice  as  a  victor. 
North  and  south  and  away  to  his  front  lay 
the  famed  fortresses  of  the  Quadrilateral,  the 
keys  of  Northern  Italy  ;  but  their  garrisons 
were  cowering  behind  the  ramparts,  and  doing 
nothing  to  disturb  his  movements. 

On  the  Saturday  night  about  half  the  Italian 
army  was  across  the  river,  and  the  rest  was 
close  up  to  the  bridges,  ready  to  follow  in  the 
morning.  The  troops  were  to  be  moving  by 
3.30  a.m.,  and  La  Marmora  had  issued  orders  for 
an  advance  upon  Verona.  The  right  was  to 
move  by  the  plain  of  Villafranca  to  the  hills 
round  Somma  Campagna ;  the  left  was  to 
enter  the  hill  country,  more  directly  marching 
from  Monzambano  and  Valeggio  on  Caste!- 
nuovo  and  Sona.  The  object  of  the  movement 
was  to  occupy  the  mass  of  hills  to  the  south-east 
of  the  lake  of  Garda,  cut  off  Peschiera  from 
Verona,  and  threaten  the  positions  held  by  the 
Archduke  near  that  fortress. 

On  the  Sunday  morning  the  Italians  were 
under  arms  at  half-past  three,  and  soon  after 
their  columns  were  on  the  move.  The  men  had 
no  breakfast  before  starting,  beyond  a  piece  of 
bread  or  a  biscuit  taken  from  the  haversack  and 
eaten  as  they  waited  for  the  order  to  march  off. 
It  was  intended  to  halt  later  on  for  breakfast, 
but  the  Italian  staff  was  anxious  to  get  the 
march  over  as  early  as  possible,  as  it  was 
expected  that  it  would  be  a  very  hot  day.  So 
sure  were  they  that  the  enemy  would  not  be 
encountered  in  force  that  no  cavalry  were  sent 
out  to  scout  in  front.  In  front  of  each  column 
there  was  an  advance  guard ;  but  so  badly  was 
the  march  arranged,  and  so  loosely  was  the 
connection  between  the  advance  guards  and 
those  that  followed  them  kept  up,  that  the 
vanguard  of  Sirtori's  division,  consisting  of 
some  2,500  men  with  six  guns,  took  the  wrong 
road,  and  got  in  front  of  the  vanguard  of 
Cerale's  division  ;  while,  by  a  blunder  of  the 
leading  portion  of  Cerale's  column,  his  main 
body  wandered  on  to  the  road  assigned  to 
General  Sirtori.  Thus  there  was  the  singular 
spectacle  of  two  advance  guards  following  each 
other  on  one  road,  while  their  main  bodies 
calmly  marched  in  long  procession  along  another. 

The  start  had  been  made  ijhortly  before  four 
o'clock.  The  march  had  proceeded  for  a  little 
more  than  an  hour,  and  five  had  just  struck 
from  the  village  bell  towers,  when  General  La 
Marmora,   who    was  .riding    with    centre,   was 


surprised  at  hearing  far  away  to  the  rig 
the  direction  of  Villafranca,  the  roar  of 
in  action.  The  two  divisions  of  the  1 
third  corps,  commanded  by  the  Crown  1 
Humbert  and  by  General  Bixio,  had  be 
tacked  by  Austrian  cavalry  and  horse  art 
The  Italians  behaved  well.  The  infantry  i 
into  squares,  and  beat  off  three  cavalry  ch 
the  artillery  galloped  up,  unlimbered,  and 
away  the  Austrian  guns  with  a  few  well- 
shells.  By  six  o'clock  the  fight  was  eve 
the  enemy  was  in  retreat.  La  Marmoi 
ridden  towards  the  firing,  and  when  he  n 
the  report  of  what  had  happened,  he  a 
made  up  his  mind  that  the  affair  was  0 
little  importance.  He  felt  sure  that  the  Ai 
force  consisted  only  of  Pulz's  regiment 
same  which  had  been  watching  the  riv« 
days  before,  and  had  retired  through  Vilk 
when  the  Italians  advanced  on  the  Saturd 
The  divisions  of  his  first  corps  on  the  k 
now  entered  the  hilly  country,  and  at  ba 
six,  a  good  half-hour  after  the  last  she 
been  fired  at  Villafranca,  there  was  a  still 
startling  incident  on  the  left.  Sirtori  was  i 
ing  his  division  across  the  deep  little 
through  which  the  Tione  flows,  and  the  1 
regiment  was  ascending  the  slope  beyond 
bank.  Sirtori  himself  rode  near  the  head 
column.  Suddenly  a  volley  was  fired  i 
leading  ranks  by  riflemen  lying  in  a 
among  the  trees  and  enclosures  of  a  fan 
at  the  top  of  the  slope.  Sirtori,  pulling 
horse,  looked  through  his  field-glasses 
wreaths  of  smoke  that  hung  in  the  still 
morning  air ;  but  so  well  hidden  were  th< 
men  that  he  could  not  make  out  their  un; 
Nevertheless,  he  felt  so  sure  that  the  Au 
were  not  in  front  of  him,  and  he  so 
suspected  that  his  vanguard  was  on  a 
road,  that  he  told  those  near  him  th 
ambushed  foes  must  be  their  own  comra 
the  vanguard  firing  on  them  by  mistake,  i 
sent  two  of  his  officers  galloping  forward  t 
the  fire.  They  came  careering  back  dov 
slope  to  tell  him  that  they  had  narrowly  e 
being  killed  or  captured  by  a  regiment  o 
trian  Jagers,  and  the  next  minute  the  si 
guns  unlimbering  on  the  ridge  told  the  s 
Italian  general  that  he  had  come  upon  a  ! 
army  in  battle  array.  A  minute  more  ai 
deep  voice  of  the  first  gun  told  e« 
Marmora  that  he  had  made  a  terrible  be 
and  that  the  Austrians  were  in  acdon  i 
left  as  well  as  his  right. 
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,t  had  happ>ened  ?  The  Italian  columns 
g  their  way  into  the  hills — one  by  this 
mother  by  that,  with  no  connection 
1  them,  with  no  concerted  plan  of  action, 
lat  was  worse,  with  the  men  fasting  and 
ared  for  a  long  day's  battle,  were  one  by 
ning  into  collision  with  the  army  drawn 
eceive  them  under  the  cover  of  the  first 
of  the  hills.  Late  on  the  Friday  the 
ike  had  learned  of  the  Italian  advance, 
id  given  orders  for  the  crossing  of  the 
near  Verona.  On  the  Saturday,  while 
iians  believed  he  was  still  inactive  behind 
er,  he  had  got  his  whole  army  across  it, 
bivouacked  for  the  night  within  striking 
»  of  the  royal  army,  in  which  no  one, 
e  King  to  the  youngest  soldier,  had  an 
It  6o,ocx>  foes  were  so  close  in  their  front. 
sring    how  densely  peopled    the  whole 

is,  it  is  a  marvel  that  none  of  the 
lilts  warned  the  Italians  of  their  danger. 

of  them  made  an  effort  to  pass  the 
n  outposts,  the  attempt  was  a  failure. 
night  the  Archduke  received  a  telegram 
eneral  Scudier,  who  commanded  on  the 
•o.  It  informed  him  that  Cialdini's  van- 
ras  crossing  the  river,  and  the  Austrians 
owly  retiring  before  his  advance.  But 
ide  no  change  in  the  arrangements  for 
y.  The  Archduke  still  counted  on  smash- 
the  King's  army  before  the  two  Italian 
could  get  near  enough  to  help  each 
He  believed  the  King's  plan  would  be 
h  direct  through  the  plain  of  Villafranca 
Vdige  ;  and  his  own  orders  for  next  day 
at  the  various  corps  were  to  face  south- 
id  westward,  moving  from  their  camps  at 

gaining  the  hills,  and  then  sweeping 
so  as  to  descend  on  the  flank  of  the 
advance.  Although  he  had  not  com- 
divined  the  plans  of  the  Italians,  his 
ns  were  so  sound  that  they  met  even  their 
arrangements.  Instead  of  falling  on  their 
e  struck  the  heads  of  their  ill-connected 
s  as  they  strove  to  gain  the  hills.  His 
irch  had  begun  at  2  o'clock,  in  the  dark- 

a  midsummer  night.     There  was  soon 

light  to  move  rapidly  and  surely.  At 
5  sound  of  guns  engaged  in  the  brief 
It  Villafranca  led  the  Austrians  for  awhile 
ve  that  the  main  Italian  advance  was  in 
in ;  but  their  scouts  soon  brought  them 
f  the  real  direction  in  which  the  enemy 
iwiag,  and  when  the  Italians  entered  the 
ey  Umidered  into  a  fight  for  which  they 


were  not  prepared,  while  the  Austrians  met 
them  with  a  well-organised  battle  line,  every 
unit  in  which  worked  well  with  those  to  the 
right  and  left  of  it,  and  proved  once  more  that 
even  enormous  numbers  count  for  less  than 
discipline  and  union  under  one  strong  will 
directed  by  a  clear  and  well-trained  mind. 

So  far  as  the  Italians  were  concerned,  Cus- 
tozza  was  a  series  of  detached  fights  ;  for  the 
Austrian  commander  it  was  a  tremendous 
struggle,  of  which  he  controlled  and  co- 
ordinated all  the  parts. 

Let  us  return  to  the  fight  at  the  point  where 
it  began  on  the  Italian  left.  As  soon  as  Sirtori 
found  that  he  had  an  Austrian  force  to  deal 
with,  he  got  his  division  into  line  on  the  very 
unfavourable  ground  on  which  its  leading  batta- 
lion stood  when  the  first  shots  were  fired,  and 
made  repeated  efforts  to  drive  the  enemy  from 
the  farm  and  the  ridges  round  Pernisa.  Soon 
he  heard  firing  away  to  the  left  and  right.  The 
battle  was  becoming  general.  To  the  left,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  away,  his  advanced  guard, 
under  General  Villahermosa,  had  come  upon 
the  Austrian  reserve  division  holding  the  slopes 
of  Monte  Cricol,  a  bold  ridge  over  which  the 
Valeggio  road  runs  about  two  miles  to  the  south 
of  Castelnuovo.  The  fight  here  had  a  very 
important  effect  on  the  fortunes  of  the  day. 
Villahermosa,  believing  that  he  had  the  whole 
of  Sirtori's  division  close  behind  him,  resolved 
to  clear  the  way  for  it  by  driving  the  Austrians 
from  the  hill,  and  sent  forward  his  riflemen — 
the  famous  Bersaglieri — whose  ordinary  march- 
ing pace  is  a  smart  run.  They  made  a  gallant 
dash  at  the  Monte  Cricol,  but  the  attack  was  a 
failure.  Outnumbered  and  over- weighted,  the 
Italian  riflemen  fell  back,  and  then  the  Aus- 
trians came  charging  down  the  hill  after  them, 
and  began  to  drive  Villahermosa  and  his  van- 
guard along  the  Valeggio  road.  More  than  an 
hour  had  passed  in  this  fight  in  front  of  Monte 
Cricol,  when  again  the  tide  was  turned  by  the 
arrival  of  the  leading  troops  of  General  Cerale's 
division,  which  had  marched  towards  the  firing. 
The  division  consisted  of  some  12,000  men,  with 
eighteen  guns.  First  came  General  Villarey,  a 
Savoyard  soldier,  with  two  battalions  of  Bersag- 
lieri as  the  vanguard.  Then  came  the  rest  of 
Villarey 's  brigade — eight  battalions — and  behind 
it  the  guns  and  a  brigade  of  eight  more  bat- 
talions under  General  Dh6.  As  Cerale  brought 
his  division  into  action  he  saw  not  only  the 
victorious  Austrians  in  front,  but  other  white- 
coated  columns  moving  on  the  hills  to  his  right, 
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beyond  the  Tione.  These  were  part  of  the  corps 
that  was  attacking  his  colleague  Sirtori,  but 
they  brought  their  guns  to  bear  even  upon  the 
Valeggio  road,  so  that  Cerale  had  to  turn  some 
of  his  own  artillery  upon  them.  His  main  force 
he  threw  against  the  Austrians  in  front,  in  order 
to  rescue  Villahermosa,  and  for  the  moment 
superior  force  was  on  the  side  of  the  Italians. 
They  cleared  the  road,  captured  two  guns, 
and,  pushing  boldly  on,  got  to  the  crest  of  the 
Monte  Cricol,  and  also  turned  the  enemy  out  of 


ARCHOUKB    ALBERT. 

Mongabia  on  the  right  of  the  road.  It  looked 
as  if  here,  on  the  extreme  western  edge  of  the 
battle,  the  Italians  were  winning. 

But  now  came  an  incident  which  shows  how, 
even  in  modern  war  with  tens  of  thousands  in 
the  field,  a  handful  of  brave  men  can  change  the 
whole  aspect  of  a  battle.  Across  the  Tione,  to 
the  right  of  this  portion  of  the  fight,  there  was 
a  regiment  of  Austrian  cavalry,  known  as  the 
Sicilian  I'hlans  (lancers,  who  had  formerly  had 
the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  for  their  honorary 
colonel).  Colonel  de  Berres,  who  commanded  the 
lancers,  had  been  watching  through  his  field- 
glass  the  fight  for  the  Monte  Cricol,  and  seeing 
that  the  Austrian  brigade,  which  was  now  re- 
tiring before  the  Italians,  was  hard  pressed,  he 
thought  he  could  help  his  friends  b^-  a  sudden 


charge  on  Cerale's  flank.  One  Italian  b 
was  in  line  of  battle  driving  in  the  Ausl 
the  other  was  in  a  long  marching  column  • 
road.  Berres  called  up  one  of  his  capt 
Bechtoldsheim — and  ordered  him  to  take 
troops  and  attack  the  enemy  on  the  road, 
three  troops  numbered  exactly  103  office 
men.  The  brigade  of  General  Dhd  was  a 
5,000 strong,  but  the  hundred  without  a  mo 
hesitation  trotted  off  to  charge  the  5,000. 
descended  the  slope  to  the  Tione,  found 
got  across,  and  quietly  made  their  way  1 
hill  to  the  right  of  the  Italians.  These  sec 
to  have  had  the  least  warning  of  the  0 
attack.  They  were  moving  slowly  form 
column  when  the  handful  of  splendid  hof 
came  rushing  down  the  hill  like  a  hur 
Generals  Cerale  and  Dho,  with  their  sufi 
riding  at  the  head  of  the  column.  The  I 
falling  on  the  flank  of  the  foremost  reg 
crashed  through  it  with  levelled  lances^  an 
rode  for  the  crowd  of  oflicers,  and  scj 
them  right  and  left.  The  two  generals  c 
with  difficulty.  Cerale  was  hit  by  a  n 
bullet  in  the  mcUc,  and  Dho  received 
lance  wounds.  Two  guns  which  were  < 
road  just  behind  the  staff  were  galloped  b 
the  rear  by  their  teams,  and  battalioi 
battalion  broke  and  ran  as  the  lancers 
down  the  road  cheering  and  striking  rig 
left  with  their  lances,  the  retiring  guns 
now  the  main  object  of  their  charge.  . 
the  frightened  gunners  cut  the  traces,  a: 
guns  were  overturned  in  the  press.  Bu 
the  exception  of  one  battalion,  Dh6*s  d 
was  now  a  panic-stricken  mob.  On  boti 
of  the  road  the  valley  was  full  of  men  wl 
thrown  away  their  arms  and  were  runni 
their  lives.  Two  thousand  of  them  did  n 
till  they  had  put  the  bridges  of  Monza 
and  Valeggio  between  them  and  the  « 
And  yet  that  enemy  consisted  only  of  a  h 
of  lancers.  If  one  company  had  stood  its  j 
and  fired  one  steady  volley  the  charge 
have  been  stopped.  When  the  lancers 
pulled  bridle  and  turned  to  ride  back  th 
not  lost  a  score  of  their  small  number.  C 
Bechtoldsheim,  their  brave  leader,  had  h 
horse  killed  under  him,  but  close  b>-  an 
major  had  just  been  run  through  with  a 
and  Bechtoldsheim  caught  the  horse  of  his 
foe  and  again  put  himself  at  the  head 
men.  But  as  they  rode  back  they  found  tl 
Italian  battalion  that  had  kept  togethc 
lined  the  ditches  on  both  sides  of  thi 
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track.     The    lancers    had    to   gallop 

|h  a  sheet  of  flame  from  the  hostiJe  rifles, 

ftlit  *  ircwn  with  men  and  horses. 

-m    regained    the   hill  there 

only  sixteen  of  his  brave  Uhlans  beside 


had  just  witnessed  the  charge  oi  the  lancers. 
The  Italians  tried  more  than  once  to  make  a 
stand,  but  they  were  driven  from  position  after 
position,  and  their  commander,  V'iilarey,  was 
shot  dead  while  forming  the  30th  Regiment  for 
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Thc>*  had    left    two   officers,  eighty-four 
^"'?  -tfvenly-ninc horses  in  the  valley,  killed 
Mil:  but  they  had  done  their  work,  and 
idcd  the  fortune  of  the  day. 
was   now  ;ill   that  was  left 
ivtejon.    The  Austrians   had   been 
and    they    promptly   attacked    and 
^Mnntc  Cricui,  and  drove  the  Italians 
and  along  the  same  valley  which 


a  counter-attack  on  the  victors.  After  his  fall 
there  was  nothing  but  wild  confusion  on  the 
Italian  left.  Here  and  there,  however,  handful s 
of  bra\e  men  acted  in  a  way  that  did  something 
to  redeem  llie  honour  of  tlie  Italian  arms.  A 
little  group  of  ten  officers  and  thirty*  men  of  the 
44th  Regiment,  finding  that  they  were  aban- 
doned by  their  panic-stricken  comrades,  threw 
themselves  into  a  farmhouse,  taking  the  flag  of 
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tlie  regiment  with  them.  They  heli  it  for  two 
liours  against  the  Austrians,  and  only  surren- 
dered it  when  the  building  was  set  on  fire. 
But  their  flag  was  not  captured.  They  had  cut 
it  into  forty  pieces,  and  each  of  them  took  a 
piece.  When  they  came  back  from  Austria  after 
the  war  the  pieces  were  sewn  together,  and  the 
flag  was  restored  to  the  regiment. 

The  village  of  Oliosi,  between  the  Valeggio 
road  and  the  Tione,  was  held  by  the  Italians, 
and  afforded  some  protection  to  their  retreat 
from  the  disastrous  fight  before  the  Monte 
Cricol.  It  was 
stormed  by  a  column 
of  two  Austrian 
regiments  under 
General  Piret,  which 
crossed  the  river, 
and  cleared  the  vil- 
lage without  much 
difficulty.  In  one 
house — the  presby- 
tery, near  the  vil- 
lage church  —  the 
Italians  held  out 
for  nearly  two  hours. 
When  the  house 
was  all  but  demo- 
lished the  little  gar- 
rison surrendered, 
and  five  officers 
and  forty-nine  men 
were  made  prisoners. 

What  was  left  of 
Cerale's  division,  together  with  part  of  Sirtori's 
vanguard,  now  rallied  on  the  bold  ridge  of 
Monte  V^ento.  To  their  left  General  Pianelli's 
division,  which  had  just  crossed  the  Mincio,  was 
coming  up  from  the  bridges  of  Monzambano, 
bringing  some  12,000  fresh  men  to  support 
them.  The  Austrians  were  pushing  in  between 
the  hill  and  the  river  ;  and  one  of  their  rifle 
regiments  advancing  over-boldly,  was  surrounded 
by  PiancIIi's  troops,  and  the  700  Jagers  were  all 
either  shot  down  or  captured.  The  reserve  of 
the  Italian  1st  corps,  consisting  chiefly  of  Ber- 
saglieri,  was  also  directed  upon  Monte  Vento. 
On  the  possession  of  this  ridge  the  safety 
of  the  whole  army  depended,  for  if  the 
Austrians  took  it  they  would  be  in  a  position 
to  cut  off"  the  Italians  from  the  bridges  over 
the  Mincio. 

So  far  the  fight  on  the  left  had  gone  by  ten 
o'clock.  On  the  rest  of  the  field  it  was  the  same. 
Ever^'where  the  Italians  had  come  into  action 


piecemeal  against  solid  masses  of  Austrian 
in  every  one  of  the  detached  fights  that  v 
progress  from  left  to  right  they  were 
pushed  back.  In  the  Tione  valley  Sirtoi 
failed  to  carry  the  ridge  near  Pemisa.  H 
himself  been  routed  and  driven  across  the 
by  the  advancing  Austrians,  and  had  lost 
guns.  He  had  rallied  his  men  and  crossi 
stream  a  second  time,  only  to  be  a  secoDc 
driven  back.  Still  further  to  the  right  a 
the  hills  towards  Custozza  Brignone's  di 
had  come  to  grief.     The  Italians   had  I 

well  and  lost  hi 
Prince  Amade 
General  G« 
both  falling  « 
wounded  at  thi 
of  their  bi^ 
About  ten.  La 
mora  was  so  al 
by  the  report 
reached  him 
every  side  th 
told  the  Kir 
thought  it  % 
lost  battle,  an 
on  the  poi] 
giving  the  on 
retire  to  the  b 
when  an  ena 
ing  message 
Durando,  wh 
bringing  th< 
ser\'es  into 
on  the  left,  led  him  to  change  his  min< 
continue  the  fight.  Having  made  at  the 
such  a  terrible  mistake  as  to  the  position 
Austrians,  he  seemed  all  day  to  be  exp 
some  new  surprise  and  disaster ;  and  t 
really  there  were  only  Pulz's  cavalry  i 
plain  to  his  extreme  right,  he  was  so  ai 
about  a  possible  attack  in  that  direction  tl 
kept  Bixio  and  Prince  Humbert's  di 
inactive  ail  day  at  Villafranca.  They  ha 
fired  a  shot  since  the  short  skirmish  wit 
cavalry  in  the  early  morning,  and  all  th 
the  blazing  heat  of  the  day  the  men  sat 
stretched  in  the  shadows  of  the  trees,  lisi 
to  the  roar  of  the  fight  in  the  hills,  whik 
officers  impatiently  waited  for  orders  to 
The  only  order  they  got  was  a  message  tl 
was  lost,  and  the  moment  had  come  to  r 
But  this  was  some  hours  later.  By  ' 
o'clock  the  Austrians  had  disposed  of  Si 
division,  and  crossing  the  river  after  hisretr 
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ms,  they  stormed  the  strong  position 
;a  Lucia,  thus  almost  interposing  between 
lian  left  and  right.  Artillery  was  massed 
Monte  Vento,  and  further  westward  a 
»  of  attack  moved  forward  to  attempt  to 
le  bridges  on  the  Mincio  at  Monzambano. 
i  right  the  two  fresh  divisions  of  Cugia 
[>vone  strengthened  the  Italian  line,  and 
1  for  a  while  the  advance  of  the  Austrians, 
object  in  this  quarter  was  the  capture  of 
lage  of  Custozza,  which  stands  on  a  bold 
erlooking  the  plain  of  Villafranca. 
loss  of  Santa  Lucia  made  it  very  difficult 
5  Italians  to  hold  on  to  Monte  Vento. 
il  Durando  was  actually  discussing  the 
m  of  retiring  when  he  was  shot  down,  and 
d  Chilini,  who  had  assumed  the  command 
stead,  abandoned  the  position  as  soon  as 
ustrians  advanced  upon  it.  This  made 
feat  of  the  whole  Italian  army  inevitable, 
i  Austrians  could  now  advance  and  seize 
round  between  Monte  Vento  and  the 
•,  the  very  ground  over  which  the  Italian 
nust  retire  if  it  was  to  withdraw  to  its 
rritor^-,  and  across  which  it  would  have  to 
ip   its  communications  with   Lombardy, 

it  could  maintain  itself  in  Venetia. 
the  right  the  Italians  had  been  driven 
pon  Custozza.  It  was  near  four  o'clock, 
iustrians  had  every  available  man  and 
gun  in  action.  Their  men  were  wearj' 
le  night  march  and  the  long  fight  among 
lis  under   the  blazing   midsummer   sun, 

shone  in  a  cloudless  sky.  But  it  was 
for  the  Italians.  Most  of  them  had  eaten 
g  all  day,  and  they  had  none  of  the 
tion  of  success.  They  had  been  losing 
I  all  day,  and  they  had  lost  all  confidence 
r  chiefs  and  in  themselves.  Yet  they  had 
wty  thousand  men  who  either  had  not 
shot  or  had  not  been  seriously  engaged. 

were  the  two  divisions  at  Villafranca 
s  and  the  Crown  Prince's)  and  the  two 
;  divisions  of  Cucchiari's  corps,  which  were 
ling  along  roads  so  encumbered  with 
used  mass  of  baggage  and  ammunition 
ris  that  it  was  only  when  all  was  over  that 
pproached  the  field.  It  would  be  difficult 
I  more  striking  proof  of  the  hopeless 
nty  of  La  Marmora  and  his  staff. 
ve  o'clock  the  village  and  hill  of  Custozza 


were  stormed  with  a  fierce  rush  by  the  columns 
on  the  Austrian  left.  The  hills  were  now  com- 
pletely in  the  possession  of  the  Archduke.  He 
had  driven  the  last  of  the  Italians  on  to  the  low 
ground,  and  everywhere  they  were  retiring 
towards  the  river,  thousands  having  already 
streamed  across  the  bridges  in  a  confused  and 
disorderly  march.  The  Austrians  were  so  ex- 
hausted with  their  nineteen  hours  of  marching 
and  fighting  that  there  was  no  pursuit.  If  the 
Archduke  had  had  a  few  thousand  fresh  troops 
he  might  have  captured  whole  masses  of  the 
fugitives,  who  were  huddled  together  along  the 
Mincio,  waiting  to  cross.  Next  day  the  Austrian 
cavalry  pushed  into  Lombardy,  and  such  was 
the  impression  made  on  the  Italian  army  by  the 
collapse  of  Custozza  that  La  Marmora  made  no 
effort  to  stop  them,  but  retired  first  behind  the 
Chiese  and  then  behind  the  Oglio,  abandoning  a 
considerable  part  of  Lombardy.  Meanwhile,  the 
Archduke  had  marched  from  the  scene  of  his 
victory  back  to  the  Adige,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
fall  on  Cialdini  if  he  persisted  in  his  invasion  of 
Venetia.  But  the  lesson  of  Custozza  was  enough 
to  make  the  second  Italian  army  withdraw  into 
the  Romagna. 

The  Austrians  lost  in  the  battle  960  killed, 
3,690  wounded,  and  some  hundreds  of  prisoners, 
chiefly  the  Jagers  captured  by  Pianelli's  division. 
The  Italian  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  not 
quite  so  heavy,  the  killed  being  720  and  the 
wounded  3,112,  but  they  lost  in  prisoners  and 
missing  4,315  officers  and  men.  On  the  Italian 
side  General  Villarey  was  killed,  and  Generals 
Dho,  Durando,  Gozzani,  and  Prince  Amadoe 
were  wounded.  But  a  mere  comparison  of 
losses  can  give  no  idea  of  the  effect  of  the  battle 
on  the  two  armies.  The  Austrian  army  was  for 
all  practical  purposes  intact,  full  of  confidence  in 
itself  and  in  its  leader.  A  great  part  of  the 
Italian  army  had  degenerated  into  something 
like  an  armed  mob,  all  confidence  in  the 
generals  was  gone,  and,  instead  of  talking  of 
a  march  upon  Venice,  men  were  asking  them- 
selves if  they  could  hold  Northern  Italy  against 
an  Austrian  invasion.  Custozza  had  given  one 
more  proof  of  the  fact  that  victory  is  not  always 
with  the  big  battalions,  and  that  a  skilful  leader 
can  bring  to  nought  the  onset  of  less  ably  handled 
troops,  though  they  outnumber  his  own  by  tens 
of  thousands. 
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ON  the  1 6th  of  March,  1812,  when  the 
poplar  trees  that  fringed  the  Guadiana 
were  bending  under  a  tempest  of  wind 
and  rain,  a  British  force  some  15,000 
strong,  with  a  battering  train  of  fifty-two  guns, 
reached  Badajoz — a  strongly-fortified  Spanish 
town  near  the  frontier  of  Portugal — the  bugles 
of  the  "95th"  playing  "St.  Patrick's  Day"  as 
they  faced  the  furious  equinoctial  gale. 

About  a  year  before,  the  scoundrel  Imas  had 
delivered  up  the  place  to  Marshal  Soult,  whose 
clubfoot  did  not  prevent  his  being  one  of  the 
most  active  men  and  fearless  riders  in  the 
French  service  ;  and  although  we  had  made  two 
attempts  to  retake  it,  we  had  failed  on  each 
occasion  after  heavy  losses,  our  battering  train 
being  shamefully  insufficient,  and  the  enemy 
very  much  on  the  alert ;  the  third  time  we  were 
successful,  and  it  is  of  this  I  am  about  to  tell. 

Badajoz  was  the  pax  aiigusta  of  the  Romans, 
and  a  granite  bridge  with  twenty-eight  arches, 
dating  from  Roman  times,  still  spanned  the 
sluggish  river  on  the  north-west  ;  but,  save 
that  the  town  had  been  frequently  taken  and 
retaken  by  Moors,  Goths^  and  Spaniards,  and 
was  the  birthplace  of  Morales,  the  painter,  there 
was  nothing  very  remarkable  about  its  quaint, 
crooked  streets  and  massive  cathedral  beyond 
the  natural  strength  of  its  position,  rising  some 
300  feet  above  the  marshy  plain,  with  eight 
bastions  and  their  connecting  curtains  to  protect 
it  from  attack. 

It  remained  for  Phiiippon  and  his  gallant 
garrison,  and  our  veteran  troops  under  the  Earl 
of  Wellington— as  he  was  then  styled — to  render 
Badajoz  immortal,  and  bring  a  flush  of  pride 
and  a  thrill  of  horror  to  future  generations 
who  may  read  the  talc. 

The  General  of  Brigade  Phiiippon,  colonel  of 
the  8th  of  the  French  Line,  and  member  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  commanded  in  Badajoz  with 


a  force  of  4,742  men^-composed  p«i 
the  9th  Light  Infantry,  the  88th  Regina 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  some  dragoons  and  cha 
artillery,  engineers,  and  invalids,  and  se 
seven  Spaniards  who  ought  to  have  been  fi 
on  the  other  side. 

Although  somewhat  short  of  powdc 
shell,  Badajoz  presented  a  formidable  tas 
besieging  army,  being  protected  on  ob 
by  the  river,  500  jrards  wide  in  place 
having  several  outworks,  or  forts,  notab 
called  the  Picurina,  on  a  hill  to  the  soul 
whose  defenders  could  be  reinforced  al 
covered-way  leading  to  the  San  Roque  1 
close  to  the  town  walls. 

Phiiippon  had,  moreover,  taken  every 
possible  to  strengthen  his  post :  mines  wei 
the  arch  of  a  bridge  built  up  to  form  : 
inundation,  ravelins  constructed  and  ra 
repaired,  ditches  cut  and  filled  with  watt 
that  he  should  have  no  useless  mouths  t 
for,  the  inhabitants  were  ordered  to  lay  u( 
months'  provisions  or  march  out  there  anc 

Such  was  Badajoz  when  Picton*s  3 
*'  Fighting,"  Division  ;  Lowry  Cole's  4th- 
they  were  nicknamed  at  the  close  of  th 
"  Enthusiastic  " — Division ;  and  the  Light, ! 
as  "  TJic  "  Division,  invested  it  in  the  rain. 

The  rest  of  the  army  watched  Soult's 
ments  closely,  and  prepared  to  oppose  thi 
of  the  town  if  that  should  be  attempted,  a 
5  th  Division  was  on  its  way  from  Beira  t< 
the  siege. 

As  soon  as  darkness  had  fallen  on  the  ni 
the  17th,  2,000  men  moved  silently  forw 
guard  our  trenching  parties,  aiyl,  with  m 
and  shovel,  we  began  to  break  ground,  16c 
from  the  Picurina,  the  sentinels  on  the  rai 
hearing  nothing,  as  the  howling  of  the 
drowned  the  sound  of  digging,  and  the  ^ 
ing  rain  fell  incessantly  into  the  works.    S 
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olun leers     from    the    3rd    Division 

far  we  had  no  regular  sappers,  that  the 

larch  moniing  revealed  4,000 

--Lion,  and  a  parallel  boo  yards 

percetvtng  which  the  garrison  opened  a 

[>U5  fire  d(  cannon  and  musketry.     The 

roar  of  the  heavy  guns  and  the  crack 

and  smooth-bores  continued  with  little 

for  many  da>*s,  increasing  as  we  finished 

iter  battery  and  brought  them  to  bear 

>mcd  town. 

lit  ion   of  our  siege  artillery   would 
credited  were  it  not  borae  out  by  the 
[)us    pubhshed    statements    of   credible 

fifty-two  pieces,  some  dated  from  the 


a  little  body  of  horsemen  jingling  out,  followed 
by  1,300  infantr)^  who  concealed  themselves  in 
the  covered  trench  connecting  San  Roque  with 
the  Picurina, 

The  cavalry  pretended  to  skirmish,  and,  divid- 
ing into  two  parties,  one  pursued  the  other 
towards  our  lines,  where  they  were  challenged, 
and  allowed  to  pass,  on  replying  in  Portuguese. 

There  was  some  excuse  for  the  conduct  of  our 
pickets,  as  the  French  dragoons,  in  consequence 
of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  new  uiuforms  from 
France,  were  allowed  to  use  the  brown  cloth  so 
general  all  over  the  Peninsula,  and  were  thus 
easily  mistaken  for  our  Portuguese  allies,  some 
of  whom  also  dressed  in  brown.  But  we  were 
soon  undeceived,  for  the  troopers  dashed  at  the 
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Philip   11,  and    the  Spanish  Armada  ; 

rerc  cast  in    the   reigns   of  Philip  111. 

John   IV.   of  Portugal,  who  reigned 

>;    we  had  24-pounders  of  George  II. 's 

Russian  naval  guns ;  the  bulk  of  the 

•nedle\*  being  obsolete  brass  engines 

i  seven    to  ten  minutes   to   cool 

each   discharge,   lest   the   overheating 

iirac  the  muzzles  to  drop. 

[ammunition   was    little  better,  and  an 

Ms  us  that  his  18-pound  shot 

/A/       uict   sizes,  which    had   to   be 

and  pointed  different  colours,  while  it 

possible  to  put  a  finger  between  the 

the  top  of  the  gun,  when  the  former 

ready  for  ranmiing.     Yet,  with  this 

e-.. >;-..•  7  we  were  expected   to   fight 

armv  in  Europe  I 

his   spies   that   the 

^L  lily  on  the  19th,  and 

the  I'alavcra  Gale  suddenly  opened, 


engineers'  park,  cut  down  some  men,  and 
galloped  off  with  several  hundreds  of  the  en- 
trenching tools,  for  which  Philippon  had  offered 
a  large  reward- 
Simultaneously  the  infantry  sprang  out  of  the 
covered-way  with  a  part  of  the  Picurina  garrison, 
and,  rushing  forv^^ard,  began  to  destroy  our  works. 
We  drove  them  back  almost  to  the  walls  of 
Badajoz,  killing  thirty  and  wounding  287.  But 
we  lost  heavily,  for  it  was  a  sharp  encounter  ;  and, 
unhappily,  our  chief  engineer,  Colonel  Fletcher, 
was  badly  hit,  a  bullet  striking  a  silver  dollar  in 
his  fob  and  forcing  it  an  inch  into  the  groin, 
confining  him  to  his  tent  untD  the  latter  end 
of  the  >iege,  the  Earl  going  each  morning  to 
consult  about  the  day's  operations. 

Our  movements  were  by  no  means  faultless, 
Wellington  having  preat  difikullies  to  ccmtend 
with  in    many  1*  ;    m    fact,  during   the 

whole  of  the  Pc!!  War  he  may  be  said  to 

have  fought  the  French  with  one  hand,  and 
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Spanish  pride,  obstinacy,  and  selfishness  with  the 
other — ^fortunate  indeed  in  possessing  a  genius 
which  was  ever  at  its  best  the  more  trying  the 
emergency.  We  stationed  a  cavab-y  regiment 
to  prevent  any  further  surprises,  and  continued 
our  digging,  the  pitiless  rain  slanting  unceasingly 
on  the  trench  guards  in  their  grey  overcoats 
and  oilskin  shakoe-covers,  while  the  working- 
parties  shovelled  and  measured,  and  piled  up  long 
ridges  of  earth,  standing  ankle-deep  in  the  water 
which  filled  the  saps  and  trenches. 

Many  a  man  of  the  3rd  Division  spun  round 
and  fell  on  the  wet  ground,  for  the  enemy  kept 
up  a  steady  fire,  and  one  shell  dropped,  fizzing, 
into  a  parallel  and  exploded,  killing  fifteen  of 
the  workers  in  a  moment. 

The  Guadiana,  too,  rose  in  full  flood  and  tore 
away  the  pontoon  bridge  which  connected  us 
with  our  stores  at  Elvas  :  it  was  replaced,  how- 
ever, and  the  garrison  of  Badajoz  saw  us  creeping 
nearer  and  nearer  to  their  walls,  until,  at  last, 
our  men  finding  the  fire  from  the  Picurina 
terribly  galling,  it  was  decided  to  storm  that  fort 
on  the  24th. 

The  rain  had  ceased,  and  the  dark  mass  of 
the  fort,  held  by  some  of  the  Hesse-Darmstadt 
Regiment,  loomed  up,  stern  and  silent,  as  five 
hundred  of  Picton's  Division  mustered  before 
it  about  nine  o'clock  on  a  fine  night. 

A  hundred  men  were  kept  in  reserve,  while 
the  remainder,  divided  into  two  bodies,  were  to 
advance  against  the  right  and  left  flanks,  also 
securing  the  communication  with  San  Roque  to 
prevent  any  succour  coming  from  the  town. 

Scarcely  had  the  word  to  march  been  given, 
when  soaring  rockets  went  up  from  the  ramparts, 
port-fires  illuminated  the  darkness  in  places,  and 
the  stillness  became  a  babel  of  sounds,  as  shells 
came  hissing  towards  us,  drums  rolled,  and  the 
bells  of  Badajoz  rang  wildly  amid  the  deep 
booming  of  the  heavy  cannon.  Red  flashes 
streamed  through  the  openings  in  the  palisading, 
the  Hesse-Darmstadt  opened  a  murderous  fire, 
but  we  swarmed  irresistibly  up  the  rocks  and 
groped  for  the  gate,  the  pioneers  of  the  Light 
Division  leading  with  their  axes. 

Down  in  the  communication  our  fellows  re- 
pulsed a  battalion  coming  to  the  rescue,  but  it 
seemed  for  a  time  as  if  we  had  been  baffled  ;  the 
sides  of  the  hill  were  dotted  with  our  dead. 
Oates,  of  the  Connaught  Rangers,  three  engineer 
oflicers,  with  Majors  Rudd  and  Shaw,  who  com- 
manded the  attack,  and  many  a  private  soldier 
had  fallen   there.      But  as  Powis.^  of  the  83rd, 


brought  up  the  reserve  and  forced  the  pal 
front,  the  pioneers  discovered  the  gata 
the  town  side,  and,  battering  it  down,  ru 
with  a  shout. 

Nixon,  of  the  52nd,  was  shot  two  yards 
the  entrance,  and  we  fought  with  gun-bi 
bayonet  against  a  most  heroic  resistance ; 
last  they  were  overpowered,  and  half  the  j 
slain.  One  ofificer  and  thirty  men  floi 
through  the  inundation  and  gained  Bac 
safety,  but  brave  Gaspard  Thierry,  wi 
eighty -six  survivors,  were  compelled  to  su 
and  the  death-dealing  Picurina  was  oun 

The  firing  from  the  town  ceased  at  ■ 
but  with  the  dawn  of  day  they  turned  tki 
on  to  the  captured  fort,  driving  us  o 
crumbling  it  to  pieces. 

Philippon  had  hoped  to  have  held  tl 
for  four  or  five  days,  while  he  completed 
partially-finished  defences,  and  its  capti 
destruction  were  a  severe  blow  to  him. 
urged  his  garrison  to  fresh  efforts  by  rei 
them  of  the  English  prison-hulks,  wl 
Napier  justly  says,  were  a  disgrace  to  our  < 

Three  breaching-batteries  were  no 
structed,  one  against  the  Trinidad 
another  to  shatter  the  Santa  Maria,  ; 
third — which  consisted  of  howitzers- 
throw  shrapnel  into  the  ditch,  and  so 
the  garrison  from  working  there.  We  h 
eleven  days  before  the  town,  and  in  spi 
the  obstacles  had  made  considerable  \ 
although  latterly  a  bright  moon  had  ir 
with  our  nocturnal  operations. 

Overcoats  were  laid  aside,  and  our  1 
peared  in  the  well-worn  scarlet  coat 
white-tape  lace,  and  the  black  kne 
which  was  the  dress  of  a  British-infantr} 
at  that  time.  Pigtails  had  been  doi 
with  four  years  previously,  and  the  wel 
grey  trousers  were  not  issued  to  the 
until  the  following  September.  The  Ril 
wore  dark  green,  and  used  a  wooden  e 
drive  the  ball  down  the  grooved  barrel  ; 
and  the  grenadier  companies  of  the  1 
bearskin  caps,  and  light  infantrj^  w 
tinguished  by  green  tufts  in  their  felt 
while  our  Portuguese  friends  were  mosti 
blue  or  brown,  with  green  for  the  cafa* 
riflemen,  each  man  carrying — indudin 
sack,  accoutrements,  kit,  and  weapons 
weight  of  seventy-five  pounds  twelve  01 
ten  pounds  more  than  their  opponent 
soldiers  were  enraged  at  the  inhabi 
Badajoz  for  admitting  the  French,  a  m 
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which  boded  ill  to  them  if  we  took  the  town. 
But,  in  the  meantime,  many  instances  of  pluck  on 
both  sides  were  exhibited.  One  morning,  early, 
before  the  working-party  arrived,  a  brave  fellow 
crept  out  of  Badajoz  and  moved  a  tracing-string 
nearer  to  the  walls,  so  that  when  we  began 
Egging  in  fancied  security,  their  guns  suddenly 
opened  and  bowled  the  men  over  like  nine-pins. 
Aoother  time,  two  of  our  officers  and  some  men 
stde  forward  in  the  night,  gagged  a  sentry,  and 
hid  barrels  of  powder  against  the  dam  which 
confined  the  inundation,  and  got  back  in  safety  ; 
but  the  explosion  did  not  have  the  desired  effect. 

At  last,  the  stones  began  to  fall  from  the 
Trinidad  bastion,  amid  clouds  of  dust,  as  ball 
after  ball  went  home  with  terrific  force  ;  the 
Santa  Maria  also  crumbled  under  the  cannonade, 
but,  being  casemated,  it  resisted  better  than  the 
other,  which,  by  the  2nd  of  April,  yawned  in  a 
?nanner  that  must  have  dismayed  the  garrison, 
for  they  commenced  to  form  what  is  known  as  a 
retrenchment,  or  second  line  of  defence,  within 
the  walls,  by  levelling  houses  behind  the  growing 
breach.  In  places  where  the  fortifications  had  not 
been  completed  the  energetic  Frenchman  hung 
brown  cloth  which  resembled  earth,  and  his  men 
were  able  to  pass  freely  along  ;  they  also  made  a 
raft  with  parapets  and  crossed  the  inundation  to 
our  side.  Bflt  all  their  efforts  were  useless  :  the 
breaches  became  larger  as  masses  of  stone  and 
rubbish  fell  like  mimic  avalanches  into  the 
fosse  below  ;  and,  on  the  6th,  a  tremendous  gap 
showed  in  the  ancient  masonrj'  of  the  curtain 
between  the  two  bastions  which  had  not  been 
tnewed  when  the  bastions  themselves  were 
lebuilt  about  1757. 

Then  came  a  moment's  pause.  Soult,  Drouet, 
and  Daricau  were  advancing:  a  battle  was 
imminent,  and  would  need  all  our  forces.  In 
twenty-one  days  we  had  expended  2,523  barrels  of 
gunpowder,  each  barrel  containing  ninety  pounds, 
and  we  had  fired  35,346  rounds  of  ammunition. 
Badajoz  must  be  taken  at  all  risk  ;  and  orders 
»ere  now  given  for  the  most  terrible  of  all 
species  of  warfare — the  night-attack  by  storm  f 

Wellington's  commands  were  precise  and  to 
^«  point,  but  they  were  terribly  eloquent  to 
^hose  who  read  them.  I  have  extracted  a  few 
Paragraphs  from  the  original  memorandum,  and 
P^'c  them  word  for  word  : — 

I.  The  fort  of  Badajoz  is  to  be  attacked  at 
10  o'clock  thU  night  (6th  of  April).  2.  The 
'^k  must  be  made  on  three  points — the  castle, 
«e  feceof  the  bastion  of  La  Trinidad,  and  the 


flank  of  the  bastion  of  Santa  Maria.  3.  The 
attack  of  the  castle  to  be  by  escalade  ;  that  of 
the  two  bastions,  by  the  storm  of  the  breaches. 
...  20.  The  4th  Division  must  try  and  get 
open  the  gate  of  La  Trinidad ;  the  Light 
Division  must  do  the  same  by  the  gate  called 
the  Puerta  del  Pillar.  21.  The  soldiers  must 
leave  their  knapsacks  in  camp.  ...  24.  Twelve 
carpenters  with  axes,  and  ten  miners  with  crow- 
bars, must  be  with  the  Light,  and  ditto  with  the 
4th  Division." 

The  time  had  been  altered  from  7.30  to 
10  o'clock,  and  during  that  interval  the  French 
placed  the  celebrated  chevaux-de-frise  of 
sharpened  sword-blades  in  the  gap  we  had  made 
in  the  connecting  curtain  ;  piles  of  shot  and 
shell  were  laid  along  the  ramparts,  with  beams 
of  wood,  old  carriage- wheels,  and  every  conceiv- 
able missile  that  their  ingenuity  could  devise  ; 
each  soldier  had  three  loaded  muskets  beside 
him,  and,  as  the  unusual  stillness  in  our  trenches 
warned  them  that  something  was  in  prepara- 
tion, an  officer  tried  to  reconnoitre  us  with  a 
little  escort  of  cavalry,  but  we^drove  him  back, 
and  all  was  quiet  once  more. 

It  was  the  calm  before  the  storm,  and  men 
grew  silent  and  thoughtful  as  the  time  drew  near. 

Letters  were  written  home  by  hands  that 
would  never  use  pen  again  ;  absent  friends  were 
talked  of  in  hushed  voices,  wills  hastily  made  as 
in  the  presence  of  death  ;  the  married  soldiers 
lingered  in  their  quarters  till  the  last  moment, 
and  then  gave  it  out  that  they  were  "  going  on 
guard  " ! 

The  April  day  drew  into  evening  ;  a  grey 
mist  rose  from  the  river  and  stole  among,  the 
trenches  and  the  marshy  ground,  where  frogs 
piped  dismally  and  field-crickets  kept  up  their 
perpetual  chirp  ;  then  night  came,  still  and 
cloudy,  not  a  star  visible,  but  here  and  there 
lights  flitted  along  the  ramparts,  and  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  sentries  could  be  distinctly  heard. 

There  was  no  bustle  to  show  that  eighteen 
thousand  men  were  forming  for  a  desperate 
attack  ;  company  after  company  they  mustered 
and  got  under  arms  silently,  words  of  command 
being  given  in  a  whisper. 

Picton  had  been  hurt  by  a  fall,  and  his  famous 
3rd  Division  was  led  by  Kempt  in  consequence. 

Its  destination  was  the  castle,  whose  walls  were 
from  eighteen  to  twenty -four  feet  high  ;  and  the 
regiments  which  formed  it  were  the  5th,  45th, 
74th,  77th,  83rd,  88th,  and  94th  British,  and  the 
9th  and  2 1  St  Portuguese. 

The  sth  Division,  under  Lieutenant-General 
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^-sci  2i?o  of  English  and  Portuguese 
Liki  e,  :cjnt  upon  the  Pardaleras  out- 
r.t  '.tr..  and  then  march  round  and 
71.11.  Vincente  bastion  in  rear  of  the 
z  j-trieral  Power  made  a  false  attack 
irt-r.ead  beyond  the  Guadiana. 


in,  and  about  9  o'clock  four  companies  of  the 
95th  Rifles  crept  forward  and  lay  down,  under 
the  crest  of  the  glacis,  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
French  sentinels,  whose  heads  could  be  seen, 
passing  to  and  fro,  against  the  sky. 
Not  a  word  was  spoken  as  they  crouched, 


VXA.'.  ViHtifnl 


SPAIN  <ft  PORTUGAL 
to  illustnta 

THE    PENINSULAR    WAR. 


.  EncGabMilca 


The  FJtrht  Division  and  the  4th,  under 
^itncr.'il-  (Jolvillc  ami  Barnard,  were  to  tackle 
the  trtFiLhc-.,  and  were  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing tr>rpv-  the  IJK^it  having  the  43rd,  52nd,  and 
95th  Hriti-li.  the  i>t  and  3rd  Portuguese  Cac^a- 
dores  ;  and  the  4tli  Division,  the  7th,  23rd.  27th, 
40tli,  4'^tli,  and  07th  British,  with  the  1  ith  and 
23rd  Portuguese,  and  the  ist  Battalion  of  the 
Lusitanian  Legion. 

The  trench -guards  and  the  '*  forlorn  hope ''  fell 


unnoticed,  in  the  mist  that  veiled  their  dari 
uniforms.  The)-  waited  the  arrival  of  the  "  forlon 
hope  "  to  begin  the  attack.  At  length  a  senli3 
peered  over  the  parapet  :  something  had  caagH 
his  quick  ear,  for  he  cried  "  Qui  rhr/"  and 
there  was  a  moment  of  keen  suspense. 

Not  satisfied,  he  again  challenged,  and,  reoeiv* 
ing  no  reply,  fired  his  musket  into  the  darkness; 
and  instantly  the  drums  of  Badajoz  beat  to  annk. 

Still,  for  ten  minutes  more  the  riflemeD  iqr 
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l»  until  the  "  forlorn  hope  "  came  up,  aiid 

oian  sighting  carefully  at  the  heads 

rampart,  they  poured  in  a  volley,  and 

began. 

unfortunate — as    it     happened — for 
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trenches  and  broken  ground^  and,  filing  over  the' 
Hivitlas  by  a  narrow  bridge,  reached  the  foot  of 
the  castle  wall  under  a  heasy  fire. 

Brave    Kempt,    who    afterwards    fought    ati 
Waterloo,    fell,   badly  wounded,  and    as    theyj 


I 


^9IUI     HBXT     THEY     WERK 
PtSQ^  SLIDING,  CUMIi- 
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lO  wished  all  our  assaults  to  take  place 

ty,  but  it  could  not  be  undone  ; 

the  garri^n  threw  a  huge  mass  of 

called  **  a  carcass,"  from  the  walls, 

powerful    blaze  they   saw  the   3rd 

iwn  up  under  arms  ;  so,  **  Stormers 

I "  was  our  cr>*,  and  we  rushed  on 

Idt    .  \  ing   the 

nui    fcmrard,  scrambling  across  the 


carried  him  back  he  met  Picton  hurrying  to  take 
command  with  his  sword  drawn. 

The  3rd  Division  had  only  twelve  ladders,  and 
eighty  to  a  hundred  men  were  all  that  could 
mount  at  a  time  ;  but  they  reared  them  against . 
llic  masonr)',  and  fought  with  each  other  whoj 
should  be  tirst  to  ascend. 
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Stones,  earth,  live  shells,  beams,  heavy  shot, 
and  a  rain  of  musket  balls  poured  down  ;  those 
who  reached  the  top  were  stabbed  and  flung  on 
to  the  others  behind  them — here  a  cheer  as  a 
man  grasped  the  coping — ^there  a  howl  of  rage  as 
the  ladder  was  hurled  broken  from  the  wall  and 
all  its  occupants  flung  in  a  heap  below. 

"Forward  the  5th  Fusiliers — ^Come  on,  Con- 
naught  Rangers."  A  corporal  of  the  45th  fell 
wounded  or  hands  and  knees,  a  ladder  was 
placed  on  his  back  in  the  confusion,  his  com- 
rades mounting  above  him,  and  he  was  found 
next  day  crushed  to  death,  the  blood  forced  from 
his  ears  and  nose. 

Several  of  the  ladders  were  broken,  and  those 
that  remained  were  flung  off  repeatedly  by  the 
garrison  on  the  ramparts,  until  the  French  cried 
"  Victory,"  and  the  3rd  Division  retired  for  a 
moment,  to  re-form  under  the  crest  of  the  hill. 

Meanwhile,  the  4th  and  Light  Divisions,  after 
a  double  allowance  of  grog  had  been  served  out, 
marched  quickly  on  to  the  breaches,  and  the 
trench-guard  rushed  at  San  Roque  with  such 
fury  that  they  bayoneted  its  defenders  and 
carried  the  lunette  without  a  rebuff". 

As  the  stormers  of  the  Light  Division  moved 
off",  Major  Peter  O'Hare — who  had  risen  from 
the  ranks  to  a  commission  in  the  95th  (a  most 
unusual  thing  in  those  days),  and  who  was,  more- 
over, one  of  the  ugliest  men  and  one  of  the 
bravest  in  the  army — shook  hands  with  George 
Simmonds,  of  the  Rifles,  saying — "  A  lieutenant- 
colonel  or  cold  meat  in  a  few  hours  !  "  They 
found  him  next  morning  stone  dead  and  stark 
naked,  with  nearly  a  dozen  bullets  in  his  gallant 
frame.  Officers  were  divided  into  two  categories 
by  the  Peninsular  soldiers — the  "Come  on  "  and 
the  "  Go  on."    O'Hare  was  one  of  the  former. 

As  the  firing  commenced  at  the  castle,  the 
heads  of  the  double  columns  reached  the  glacis 
to  find  all  quiet  and  the  place  wrapped  in 
profound  gloom. 

The  ditch  yawned  beneath  them,  and  the 
stormers  threw  their  grass-bags,  which  measured 
some  six  feet  by  three  feet,  into  it,  lowered  the 
five  ladders  which  did  duty  for  both  divisions, 
and  the  ''  forlorn  hope  "  of  the  Light  Division 
descended  into  the  chasm,  doomed  to  a  man  ! 

A  musket-shot  told  them  that  the  silence  was 
a  treacherous  one  ;  but  none  were  prepared  for 
the  awful  scene  that  followed.  The  ditch  was 
crowded  with  the  stormers,  and  men  waited 
their  turn  to  follow  down  the  ladders,  when  all 
at  once  a  tongue  of  flame  lit  up  the  darkness,  a 


terrific  explosion  seemed  to  rend  the  earth 
and  five  hundred  brave  fellows  were  blowi 
eternity  under  the  eyes  of  their  comrades  c 
glacis  above  them. 

One  second's  space  the  Light  Division 
aghast,  the  next,  they  were,  leaping,  si 
climbing,  never  heeding  the  depth,  into  the 
grave  that  lay  between  them  and  the  brc 
with  a  roar  that  went  echoing  along  the  w; 
Badajoz — a  roar  of  fury  never  to  be  app 
until  bayonet  should  meet  bayonet  on  the  t 
ing  ramparts,  fringed  with  the  foe,  beyond. 

Down  poured  the  4th  Division  and  mi 
with  them  :  the  ditch  was  full  of  shoutiq 
coats,  all  struggling,  regardless  of  rank,  to  j 
the  French,  who,  yelling  defiance  in  their 
showered  grape,  round  shot,  canister, 
grenades,  stones,  shells,  and  buckshot 
them  ;  rolling  huge  cannon-balls  fron 
parapet,  sending  baulks  of  timber  thuddin 
the  tumult,  and  coach-wheels  that  acqui 
fearful  velocity  as  they  bounded  down  the 
into  the  living  mass  of  British  valour  pent 
the  death-trap  below. 

Bursts  of  dazzling  light  were  succeed 
moments  of  intense  darkness  ;  for  an  insta 
huge  bastions  showed,  bristling  with  arme< 
to  be  lost  again  in  a  Stygian  gloom,  re-illu 
the  next  minute  by  the  flashing  gui 
wavering  port  fires,  and  trailing  rocke 
hundred  Albuera  men  of  the  Fusiliers 
drowned  in  an  unexpected  water-ditch 
air  was  hea\y  with  gunpowder  smoke  ai 
sickening  stench  of  the  stagnant  pools 
viduals  and  regiments  alike  surged  and  sen 
to  find  a  passage  ;  until  at  last,  getting  or 
unfinished  ravelin,  mistaken  in  the  confus 
a  breach,  both  divisions  were  jumbled  to| 
and  great  disorder  ensued. 

Wellington,  watching  from  a  hill,  and 
the  pause,  exclaimed  repeatedly  :  "  What 
the  matter  ?  "  sending  aide-de-camp  afte 
de-camp  to  report  progress,  as  the  glare  rt 
the  faces  on  the  ramparts  and  the  p 
hollow  booming  reached  him,  caused  1 
garrison  firing  down  into  the  cavernous 
of  the  ditch. 

At  length  there  was  a  rush  for  the 
breach.  Oflficers  and  men,  having  ext: 
themselves  from  the  carnage  below,  rush 
to  find  an  impenetrable  barrier  of 
blades  fixed  in  wooden  beams  and  set 
across  the  opening,  while  the  dc'hrts  in  fro 
strewn  with  planks  covered  with  spikes 
soldier  trod  on  one  of  them  it  slid  dowii| 
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ig  him  on  the  spikes  or  sending  him 
I  to  the  bayonets  of  his  comrades  ;  and,  to 
il,  the  garrison  rolled  barrels  of  powder 
e  middle  of  us,  which  exploded  with 
g  effect,  iiUing  the  nostrils  with  the 
of  burning  flesh  and  singed  hair,  and 
g  the  breach  with  scarlet  figures  in  every 
able  attitude  of  agony  and  death  ! 
gallant  fellows  charged  madly  in  masses, 
ips,  and  even  singly,  one  private  of  the 
bndDg  himself  among  the  sword-blades, 
the  enemy  shattered  his  bare  head  with 
uisket-butts. 

s  not  until  the  cruel  slaughter  had  lasted 
wrs  that  the  diminished  divisions  with- 
o  the  bottom  of  the  slope  and  stood 
and  exhausted,  but  powerless  to  effect 
lim,  and  still  under  a  fire  that  was 
g  their  broken  ranks,  while  the  enemy 
lockingly  down  to  them,  *'  Why  don't 
ne  into  Badajoz  ?  "  Captain  Nicholas,  of 
Igineers,  gathered  a  few  men  and  made 
efforts  to  force  the  Santa  Maria  breach, 
was  joined  by  Lieutenant  Shaw,  of  the 
irho  collected  fifty  men  from  various 
Its  and  struggled  over  the  broken 
y  with  them,  but,  two-thirds  of  the  way 
il  of  balls  and  hissing  grape-shot  mowed 
learly    all   down,  and   the   divisions  re- 

stolidly  confronting  inevitable  death, 
to  advance,  unwilling  to  retire,  for  the 
sounded  twice  unheeded,  while,  strange 

seemed,  a  bright  moon  shining  peace- 
verhead,  the  Santa  Maria,  or  "Holy 
looking  down  upon  them  on  the  one 
r>  "  ^^.  "  The  Trii  ity,"  on  the  other, 
*i'  Inferno  surb  as  Dante  never 
«  About  midnight  Wellington 
iLL^r  '<.  to  re-form  fo  ar  ther  attack, 
-*  .  ime  Picton's  ^  iv  sion,  whom 
M'  ing,  had  rushea  forward  again, 
Kidge,  who  placed  a  ladder 
le  wall,  where  an  embrasure 
a  chance  of  foothold.  A  grenadier 
tamed  Canch  reared  a  second  one  along- 
md  the  two  mounted  together,  followed 
ir  men,  securing  the  ramparts  after  a 
te  hand-to-hand  conflict,  and  driving 
my  out  of  the  castle  into  the  town. 
lurison  sent  a  reinforcement,  and  there 
iharp  passage  of  arms  at  the  gate,  our 
•  filing  from  one  side  almost  muzzle  to 

with  the  blue-clad,  square-shakoed 
:  on  the  other;  but  we  kept  the  castle, 
,  unhappily,  the  gallant  Ridge  was  slain. 
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Our  reser\'es  found  the  two  ladders  still 
standing,  the  top  rungs  of  one  being  broken  ; 
and  when  the  28th  Regiment  practised  storming 
a  dr\'  bridge  with  these,  a  couple  of  months 
afterwards,  they  were  even  then  covered  with 
blood  and  brains ! 

It  was  about  half-past  eleven  when  the  3rd 
Division  succeeded  in  their  escalade,  and,  re- 
tarded by  unforeseen  obstacles,  it  was  not  until 
the  same  hour  or  thereabouts  that  the  5th 
Division,  under  Lieutenant-General  Leith,  came 
under  the  breastwork  before  San  Vincente  at 
the  west  end  of  the  town.  As  the  ist,  4th,  9th, 
30th,  38th,  and  44th  Regiments,  with  a  Portu- 
guese brigade,  halted,  undiscovered,  a  few  yards 
from  a  guard-house  where  the  French  could  be 
heard  talking,  the  roar  of  a  distant  explosion 
sounded,  and  the  men  whispered  among  them- 
selves, "  It  is  at  the  breaches  I  " 

All  was  intensely  silent  around  them  ;  the 
murmur  of  the  river  rose  on  their  left,  the 
fortifications  shov.ed  clearly  before  them  as  the 
moon  came  out  ;  they  knew  that  their  comrades 
far  off"  on  the  other  side  of  the  citadel  were 
engaged,  and  an  eager  thrill  went  through  the 
ranks.  A  sentinel  discovered  the  mass  of  men 
and  the  glint  of  the  moonbeams  on  the  bayonets 
at  the  moment  when  our  engineer  guide  ex- 
claimed '*  Now's  the  time  !  "  and  as  he  fired  we 
ran  forAvard  against  the  gateway. 

Seized  by  a  sudden  panic  the  Portuguese 
ladder-party  bolted,  but  we  snatched  up  the 
heavy  ladders  and  our  axemen  chopped  fearlessly 
at  the  gate  and  wooden  palings  that  fringed  the 
covered-way,  while  from  the  walls  which 
towered  thirty-one  feet  overhead,  the  same 
tempest  of  beams,  and  shot,  and  bags  of  powder 
showered  down  on  the  heads  of  the  5th 
Division. 

W^e  cleared  the  paling  and  jumped  into  the 
ditch,  crossing  the  cunette  with  difficulty  and 
finding  the  ladders  too  short  for  our  purpose  ; 
the  engineer  was  killed,  and  a  small  mine 
exploded  under  our  feet,  but,  as  luck  would  have 
it,  the  ramparts  at  San  Vincente  had  been 
thinned  of  some  of  their  defenders,  who  had  gone 
off  at  the  double  to  attack  Picton's  men  in  the 
castle,  and  we  placed  three  ladders  under  an 
embrasure  where  there  was  a  gabion  instead  of 
a  gun,  and  where  the  scarp  was  only  twenty 
feet  high. 

Hand  over  hand,  the  troops  clambered  up 
under  a  concentrated  fire  that  dropp)ed  them  off 
by  dozens,  and  the  topmost  stormers  had  to  be 
pushed  up  by  those  behind  before  thej-  could 
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reach  the  embrasure,  as  the  ladders  were  all  too 
short  ;  but  at  last  the  bold  fellows  got  a  foothold, 
and  pulled  the  others  up  alongside  them,  until 
the  redcoated  mass  grew  larger  and  larger,  and 
half  the  King's  Own  charged  the  houses  while 
the  rest  of  the  division  went  roaring  along 
the  ramparts,  Brown  Bess  in  hand,  hurling  the 
stubborn  garrison  out  of  three  bastions  in  suc- 
cession. There  was  a  great  shouting,  mingled 
with  the  scream  of  the  grape-shot  and  the 
whistling  hum  of  shells  ;  yells,  howls,  prayers 
and  curses  were  drowned  or  half-heard    amid 
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the  boom  of  cannon  and  the  incessant  bang- 
bang  of  the  deadly  muskets  fired  at  close- 
quarters. 

The  awestruck  watchers  on  the  hill  above 
our  camp  stood  in  an  agony  of  suspense,  spec- 
tators of  the  terrific  struggle  ;  the  entire  citadel 
seemed  full  of  flame  and  noise,  as  mine  after 
mine  exploded,  and  fire-ball  after  fire-ball 
was  flung  over  the  walls  to  light  the  besieged 
in  their  heroic  resistance  :  never  had  Napoleon's 
soldiers  fought  with  more  determined  gallantry', 
oflficer  and  man  vying  with  each  other  in  their 
efforts  to  keep  us  out,  and  as  we  drove  them 
from  one  defence  they  retired  into  another  and 
stood  once  more  at  bay. 

Philippon,  and  Vielland,  the  second  in  com- 
mand, though  both  wounded,  flew  from  rampart 
to  rampart,  sword  in  hand,  encouraging  their 
brave    fellows   by  word   and    deed,   while    the 


solemn  chime  of  the  cathedral  rang  oi 
noticed  hour  after  hour  of  that  night  ofh 
A  strange  incident  occurred  at  Sai 
cente  when  General  Walker  fell  : 
with  balls  on  the  parapet :  either  by  a 
or  design,  he  made  a  masonic  sign 
staggered  backwards,  and  a  brother-ma 
the  French  ranks  dashed  aside  the  thre 
bayonets  of  his  countrymen  and  saved 
afterwards,  it  is  said,  the  general  foi 
preserver  a  prisoner-of-war  in  Scotlai 
procured  his  exchange  in  remembrance 
chivalry  on  the  ramparts  of  i 
The  5th  Division  had  obtaii 
hold,  knowing  nothing  of  wh 
happening  at  the  castle  or  the  li 
and  as  a  portion  of  them  werep 
the  enemy  along  the  walls  thqr  i 
an  angle  and  came  upon  a  aoUt 
with  one  artilleryman,  who  : 
port -fire  down  as  they  appnMd 
Instantly  there  arose  a  oy 
mine  !  a  mine !  "  and  our  fieUowi 
helter-skelter,  followed  by  a  fre 
under  Vielland,  who  drove  the 
to  the  parapet  again  and 
several  over  into  the  ditch,  be 
serve  of  the  38th,  under 
Nugent,  about  two  hundred 
poured  a  volley  into  them,  i 
rallied  and  charged  along  tl 
towards  the  breaches. 

The  King's  Own  had  ente 
town  at  the  first  onslaught  of 
Division,  and  a  strange  contn 
found  it  to  the  uproar  of  t 
tions,  as,  with  bayonets  fixed  ani*  bugle 
ing,  they  filed  through  the  striets,  silt 
deserted  as  the  tomb  ;  every  dofir  shut 
alight  in  many  of  the  windows,  hit  not 
abroad,  except  some  soldiers  leadi^  amm 
mules,  who  were  promptly  taken  frisoner 
Sometimes  a  window  opened  an^was 
diately  closed  again  ;  voices  were  heard, 
speakers  were  invisible  ;  a  few  shots  cai 
beneath  the  doors,  but  they  were  unheec 
the  adventurous  4th  continued  its  mar 
the  great  square,  where  the  same  silence  1 
although  the  houses  round  it  were  br 
lighted. 

The  renewed  fury  at  the  breaches  tum< 
steps  in  that  direction,  and  they  hurrie 
take  the  garrison  in  rear  :  the  attempt  1 
meant,  but  they  were  met  liy  a  fire  that  t 
them,   and    they    continued    their    wa 
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<iown  streets  and  lanes,  but  the  French  began 
to  be  disheartened,  as  well  they  might. 

The  castle  in  our  possession  they  could  pos- 
sibly have  besieged  firom  the  town  side,  as  there 
was  only  one  gate  by  which  the  3rd   Division 
could  have  issued  ;    the  Trinidad  and    Santa 
Maria  were  also  well-nigh  impregnable  in  spite 
of  their  shattered  condition,  had   the  garrison 


town's  our  own,  hurrah !  "  and  the  carnage- 
maddened  men,  breaking  from  all  control,  began 
a  wild  orgy,  which  lasted  for  two  days  and  two 
nights,  indelibly  sullying  the  glory  of  our 
triumph. 

Churches  and  mansions  were  entered  and 
pillaged ;  costly  sacramental  plate  and  silver 
money  from    the    military  chest  strewed    the 


°^«n  able  to  concentrate  there,  but  the  forcing 
®f  San  Vincente  had  let  us  in  behind  them,  and 
^"C  struggle  was  only  a  mattter  of  time  ;  so, 
"rave  Philippon  and  Vielland,  with  their  rem- 
?^ts,  forced  the  bridge  and  shut  themselves  up 
^"^  San  Christoval  across  the  Guadiana,  sending 
*  **w  horsemen  on  the  spur  to  carry  news  to 
^^t,  and,  the  bleeding  4th  and  Light  Divisions 
?^*^bling  up  again  and  rushing  the  breaches, 
oadajoz  was  ours  I 

^  the  heavy  firing  died  away  towards 
^J^orning,  a  mighty  shout  arose  inside  the  walls, 
^^ht  up  and  echoed  far  and  near  by  our 
^orious    soldiery,    "  Hurrah  !     hurrah  !    the 
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rugged  pavement  of  the 
town  ;  wine  flowed  down 
the  gutters  as  freely  as 
biood  had  done  on  the 
TTimparts,  and  men  stag- 
gered along  with  their 
shakoes  full  of  liquor.  One  bestrode  a  cask  with 
a  loaded  musket  and  compelled  officer  and 
private  alike  to  drink  as  they  passed  him  ;  here 
a  group  fired  aimlessly  down  a  street,  caring 
little  whom  they  hit,  others  blazed  away  at  the 
convent  bells,  while  some  masqueraded  in  court- 
dresses,  in  French  uniforms,  and  monks'  cowls, 
howling,  singing,  dancing,  like  men  possessed. 

Many  of  the  wretched  inhabitants  placed 
lighted  candles  and  flasks  of  aquadienta  on  their 
tables  and  sought  to  hide  themselves,  hoping  the 
marauders  would  drink  and  go  away ;  they 
drank,  but  every  cranny  of  the  house  was  ran- 
sacked before  they  took  their  leave,  and  things 
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were  done  of  which  we  cannot  speak,  for  the 
sake  of  humanity  and  the  honour  of  the  army. 

*'  The  town  is  ours,  hurrah  !  " 

Women  and  children  ran  shrieking  to  the 
officers  for  protection,  which,  alas,  it  was  not 
always  in  their  power  to  afford.  Many  an 
indignant  subaltern  risked  his  life  among  his 
own  men  in  frantic  attempts  to  recall  them  to 
order  ;  an  officer  of  the  Brunswickers  was  shot 
while  struggling  for  the  possession  of  a  canary 
bird  ;  one  party  was  seen  tormenting  a  wounded 
baboon  that  had  belonged  to  the  colonel  of  the 
4th  French  Regiment.  And  breaking  open  the 
jail,  they  liberated  the  prisoners,  some  of  the 
5th  and  88th  holding  candles  aloft  as  the  scum 
of  a  Spanish  prison  poured  out  to  add  to  the 
disorder.  Wellington  himself  was  surrounded 
by  a  mob  of  drunkards,  who  fired  their  muskets 
to  his  infinite  peril,  shouting  as  they  brandished 
bottles  of  wine  and  brandy — "  Will  you  drink, 
old  boy  ?    The  town's  our  own,  hurrah  !  " 

At  length  a  gallows  with  three  nooses  reared 
its  ominous  form  in  the  square,  and  a  man 
named  Johnny  Castles,  of  the  95th,  was  placed 
beneath  it ;  but  no  one  was  hanged,  and  by 
degrees  the  troops  w*ere  drawn  out  of  the  town, 
credited  with  having  murdered  eighty-five  of  the 
inhabitants — in  actual  fact,  the  number  being 
thirty-two.  In  fearful  contrast  to  the  licence 
within  the  walls  was  the  scene  outside.  Philip- 
pon  had  surrendered  to  the  future  Lord  Raglan, 
and  retired  from  the  service,  in  1816,  a  General 
of  Division,  Baron  of  the  Empire,  and  wearer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour  and  the  Order  of  St. 
Louis.  The  ditch,  the  slope,  from  the  edge  of 
the  glacis  to  the  top  of  the  bastions,  resembled  a 
huge  slaughter-house,  nearly  2,500  of  our  men 
having  fallen  between  the  Santa  Maria  and  La 
Trinidad  alone,  within  a  space  of  a  hundred 
square  yards  ;   the  43rd  and  52nd,  respectively 


the  gayest  and  the  ipost  .sedate  regimen 
Spain,  losing  670  men  between  them,  am 
place  presenting  an  unusually  shocking  ap 
ance  from  the  explosions  which  had  taken 
there. 

In  one  place  the  wife  of  a  grenadier  c 
83rd  moaned  over  the  corpse  of  her  husban 
another  a  little  drummer-boy  of  the  88t 
with  his  leg  broken  beside  his  dead  fiitha 
most  heartrending  sights  were  witnessed  t 
women  and  children  sought  frantically  ioi 
dear  ones  amid  thousands  of  bodies,  u 
mangled  fragments  of  what  had  once  beoii 
men. 

Amid  the  horror  of  it  all,  two  Spaniikl 
came  out  of  the  town  and  implored  two  d 
of  the  Rifles  to  assist  them  :  one  of  them,  I 
Juana  Maria  de  los  Dolores  de  Leon,  after 
married  her  protector,  who  became  Sir  '. 
Smith,  of  Aliwal  fame,  and  was  long  a  pron 
figure  in  English  societ}^ — a  curious  instai 
the  "romance  of  war." 

We  took  the  colours  of  the  garrisox 
the  Hesse-Darmstadt,  but  there  were  no  t 
in  the  town.  The  first  man  to  die  at  the 
Maria  was  a  Portuguese  grenadier,  and 
was  a  story  current  in  the  army  that  Jo 
Castro,  bugle-boy  of  the  7th  Ca^adores, 
sounded  the  French  "  recall "  at  a  c 
moment,  for  which  he  received  a  hu 
guineas  from  the  Earl  of  Wellington  :  cert 
is  that  when  a  very  old  man,  gaining  a 
living  by  teaching  the  cornet  in  the  to^ 
Golega,  he  was  still  petitioning  the  Porti; 
Government  for  a  pension. 

Five  generals  wounded,  five  thousand  c 
and  men  fallen  during  the  siege — that  : 
story  of  Badajoz.  And  when  Wellington 
in  the  breach  and  looked  around  him, 
Spartan  though  he  was,  he  burst  into  tear 
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T  the  invitation  of  the  newly-created 
Rtpnblic  of  Chili,  Admiral  Thomas 
CochranCj  tenth  Earl  of  Dundonald, 
sailed  from  England  in  the  month 
August,  i8j8,  in  the  Rose^  merchantman, 
ito  organise  and  take  supreme  command  of 
tie  Chilian  navy.  With  him  he  took,  be- 
sides his  \vifc  and  two  children,  Englbh  naval 
oSicers  upon  whom  he  could  rely  in  the 
arduous  fighting  he  was  soon  to  engage  in 
last  the  superior  armaments  of  Spain.  He 
ided  on  November  28th  at  Valparaiso,  whither 
;eral  O'Higgins,  Supreme  Director  of  the 
ilian  Government,  had  come  to  receive  him. 
reception  was  so  warm  both  at  Valparaiso 
at  Santiago^  the  capital,  and  the  continua- 
of  proposed  festivities  in  his  honour 
itened  to  be  so  prolonged,  that  he  had  to 
iind  his  Excellency  O'Higgins  that  he  had 
come  to  Chili  to  fight,  and  not  to  feast. 

Preparations  were  accordingly  pushed  for- 
ward to  get  such  ships  of  war  as  the  Chilians 
po^e&sed    into    some    kind  of   fighting  order, 


Hie&e  ships  were  the  O'Mt^gins^  formerly  the 
Jiaria  IsaM,  a  Spanish  frigate  of  50  guns,  which 
the  Chilians  had  captured  and  re-named 
after  their  adored  chief ;  the  San  Martm^ 
formerly  the  Cumberland,  Indlaman,  with  56 
guns;  the  Lnuiaro^  also  a  purchased  Indiaman, 
*ith  44  guns ;  the  Galvarino^  recently  the 
British  sloop-of-war  Hecate^  with  18  guns  ; 
the  Ckacahncfj^  with  20  guns ;  and  the  Araucano^ 
ith  16  guns.  This  modest  squadron  of  seven 
Testis  was  to  contend  with  and  conquer  the 
Spanish  fleet,  made  up  of  four  frigate;* — the 
Stmeraida^  44  guns,  the  P'engansn,  42  gu"s, 
the  Sebasiiana^  28  guns  ;  four  brigs— the  MtupQ^ 
18  guns,  the  Pesueia,  22  guns,  the  Pbtriilo,  iS 
ifuns,  and  another,  whose  name  is  not  known  ; 
one  schooner,  name  not  known  ;  six  armed  mer- 
chantmen—the  i?^jc*/«/ir*(?w,  36  guns,  the  Ck(/patra^ 
a8  guu&,  La   Focha^   20  guns,   the  Quarmcy^ 


18  guns,  the  Fertmndfj^  16  guns,  and  the  S^ift 
Atitoinhj  iB  guns  ;  and  twenty -seven  gunboats. 

Such  were  the  opposing  forces,  whose  opera- 
tions for  the  next  two  years  now  were  to 
command  the  attention  of  the  civilised  world. 
Under  any  other  but  Cochrane's  leadership  the 
result  could  never  have  been  doubtful.  Coch- 
rane, however,  had  already  shown  under  the 
British  flag  that  odds  made  no  di Terence  to 
him^a  reputation  that  he  was  still  further  to 
maintain. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  say  that  though  Chili 
had  vanquished  the  Spanish  forces  in  the  in- 
terior and  had  overthrown  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, her  long  line  of  coast  was  still  exposed  to 
attacks  from  the  Spanish  fleet.  Besides,  the 
enemy  still  hdd  the  impregnable  forts  that 
commanded  the  port  of  Valdivia.  These 
advantages,  added  to  the  f;ict  that  her  power  in 
Peru  was  sttli  intact,  made  Spain  even  yet  a 
formidable  foe  to  the  newly-acquired  liberties 
of  the  Chilians.  Thus,  before  Chili  could  rest 
assured  that  Spanish  dominion  would  not  again 
be  re-asserted  over  her,  she  must  break  the 
power  of  the  Spanish  navy,  clear  the  Spanish 
garri&ons  out  of  Valdivia,  and  see  her  neighbour, 
Peru,  liberated.  It  was  to  contribute  to  the 
accomplishment  of  these  ends  that  Admiral 
Cochrane  had  now  conferred  upon  him  by  com- 
mission the  titles  of  "  Vice-admiral  of  Chili  "  and 
'*  Admiral  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Naval 
Forces  of  the  Republic." 

On  December  22nd,  nearly  a  month  after  his 
arrival  at  Valparaiso,  Cochrane  hoisted  his  flag 
on  the  0\Hiffgms,  named,  as  already  mentioned, 
in  honour  of  the  Supreme  Director,  who  was  the 
son  of  an  Irish  gentleman  of  great  distinction, 
who  had  risen  so  high  in  the  Spanish  service  as 
to  occupy  the  position  of  Viceroy  of  Peru — the 
highest  post  at  that  time  in  South  America. 
The  son,  however,  on  the  outbreak  of  revolu- 
tion, joined  the  patriots^  and^  as  a  reward  for  his 
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signal  sen'ices  in  the  field,  was  chosen  head  of 
the  young  Republic. 

Resuming  our  narrative,  we  find  Cochrane 
sailing  from  Valparai'so  on  January'  ibth,  i.Siq, 
with  only  four  ships — the  other  three  being 
not  yet  ready.  On  that  day  Lady  Cochrane 
with  the  children  had  come  on  board  to 
bid  him  adieu.  She  had  gone  ashore,  and 
the  la^t  gun  to  summon  all  hands  on  board 
had  been  fired,  when  suddenly  a  loud  hurrah 
near  the  house  in  which  she  was  residing 
made  her  go  to  the  window  to  see  what  the 
matter  might  be.  She  was  petrified  at  the  sight 
that  met  her  gaze.  Her  little  boy  of  five  years, 
who  had  slipped  away  from  her  unperceived,  was 
perched  on  the  shoulders  of  Cochrane's  flag- 
lieutenant  who  was  hurrying  with  him  down  to 
the  beach.  The  excited  populace  were  shouting 
and  hurrahing, 
while  the  little 
fellow,  who  had 
begged  of  the  by 
no  means  unwil- 
ling lieutenant  to 
be  taken  aboard, 
was  waving  his 
cap  over  their 
heads  and  crying 
**  Ffia  la  patrta,'" 
Before  Lady  Coch- 
[rane  could  inter, 
fere,  the  two 
were  being  ra- 
pidly rowed  off  in 
a  small  boat  to 
the  flagship  which 
was  already  under 
weigh.  It  was 
thus  impossible, 
to  the  delight  of 
the  sailors  as  well 
as  the  youngster, 
for  him  to  be  sent 
back ;  and  though 
he  had  only  the 
clothes  that  were 
on  him,  which 
wer€  altogether 
insuiBcient,  the 
sailors  said  that 
make  him  others ! 

During  this  cruise  Cochrane  inflicted  so  many 
disasters  upon  the  Royalist  cause,  as  to  become 
known  amongst  the  Spaniard:!  by  the  title  **  Ei 
d$a6/oJ*  These  disasters  cannot  bogi\*Gn  in  detail : 


so  we  pass  to  the  end  of  February, 
entered  the  port  of  Callao  with  the 
and  Liiutaro  under  Amcn'i 
port  was  practically  concent 
of  Spain  in  the  Pacific  ;  yet  such  was 
with  wliich  Cochrane  had  already  iaspti 
that  the  Spaniards  dared  not  go  OQtl 
him.      Instead    of  this    they   diMnanf 
ships  of  war,  and  with  the  topmasOj 
made  a  double  boom  across  their 
prevent  his  approach.    An  ununi: 
however,  took  place,  and  at  the 
of  the  firing  Cochrane  locked  his  lit 
after-cabin.   In  tlie  middle  of  the^ 
a  round   shot  took  off  a  marine's 
attracted  Cochrane's  attenti  liC 

he  was  horror-stricken  lose, 
decapitated  marine^  and  covered   wi^ 

The 


LORD  COCHRANE. 


ti.i;i>iing 

lo    the 
His 
thougl 
kUled 


fort  un  aw 
^'-^    Kel 

■  -'Tt 
.11  id    Up 

his       a| 

father. 
hurt, 
*hot  did  I 
me:  Ja 
bdU  is 
that 


didn't    matter — thcv    would 


mama's   boy."      **Mar 
forthwith  ordered  to  V' 
It  may  here  be  pard 
as  showing  what  kind  i.i 
By  a  writer  in  the  Xorlh  / 
told  that  one  night  whilst  LofJ  < 
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command  of  the  Chilian  fleet,  *'  his 
ship  got  becalmed  under  a  battery 
from  which  he  was  assailed  with  red- 
bot  shot.  His  men  were  seized  with 
1  panic  and  deserted  their  guns. 
If  the  fire  from  the  shore  were  not 
retumedj  it  would  speedily  become  steady, 
msiainedj  and  fatal.  He  went  down  to  the 
tabin,  where  her  ladyship  lay  :  *  If  a  woman 
lets  them  the  example,  they  may  be 
diamed  out  of  their  fears :  it  is  our  only 
cbance.'  She  rose  and  followed  him  upon  the 
deck.  We  have  heard  her  relate  that  the  first 
object  that  met  her  eye  was  the  battery  with 
b  flaming  furnaces,  round  which  dark  figures 
were  moving,  looking  more  like  incarnate 
demons  than  men.  A  glance  at  her  husband's 
impressive  features  and  his  *  terrible  '  calmness 
reassured  her.  She  took  the  match,  and  fired 
the  gun  when  he  had  pointed  it.  The  effect  on 
the  crew  was  electrical :  they  returned  to  their 
posts  with  a  shout,  and  the  battery  was  speedily 
silenced." 

One  more  glimpse  at  Lady  Cochrane.  General 

Miller — ^subsequently  the  hero  of  Ayacucho,  and 

»  brave  an  officer  as  ever  unsheathed  sword — 

was  on  one  occasion  sent  on  a  secret  service 

^Didfir  the  orders  of  Lord  Cochrane.    With  his 

fwce,  comprising  600  infantry  and  sixty  cavalry, 

^  proceeded  to  Huacho,  a  little  to  the  north  of 

Lima.    "  On  the  day  after  his  arrival  there,"  the 

account  proceeds,  "  and  whilst  he  was  inspecting 

^  detachments  in  the  Plaza,  Lady  Cochrane 

S^Uoped  on  to  the  parade  to  speak  to  him.    The 

**dden  appearance  of  youth  and  beauty  on  a 


VALPARAISO. 

fiery  horse,  managed  with  skill  and  elegance, 
absolutely  electrified  the  men,  who  had  never 
before  seen  an  English  lady.  *  Que  hermosa! 
Que  graciosa  !  Que  linda  !  Que  atrosa  I  JSs 
un  angel  de  cielo ! '  were  exclamations  which 
escaped  from  one  end  of  the  line  to  the  other. 
Colonel  Miller,  not  displeased  at  this  involuntary 
homage  to  the  beauty  of  his  countrywoman, 
said  to  the  men,  '  This  is  our  generala; '  on 
which  Lady  Cochrane,  turning  to  the  line,  bowed 
to  the  troops,  who  no  longer  confining  their 
expressions  of  admiration  to  suppressed  inter- 
jections, broke  out  into  loud  *  vivas^  " 

After  the  action  in  Callao  Harbour,  already 
referred  to,  Lord  Cochrane,  on  March  2nd,  sent 
Captain  Foster  with  a  Spanish  gunboat  and  crew 
they  had  captured,  and  the  launches  of  the 
G'Higgins  and  Lautaro^  to  take  possession  of  San 
Lorenzo,  a  small  island  about  three  miles  distant. 
Here  they  found  thirty-seven  Chilians,  who  had 
been  taken  prisoners  eight  years  before,  and  who, 
all  that  time,  had  worked  in  chains  under  the 
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supervision*  of  a  military  guard.  The  military 
guard  were  now  taken  prisoners,  and  the  Chilians 
released. 

These  showed  their  liberators  the  filthy  shed 
in  which,  chained  by  one  leg  to  an  iron  bar,  they 
had  been  compelled  to  sleep.  From  them,  too, 
it  was  learnt  that  the  patriot  prisoners  in  Lima 
were  in  a  more  deplorable  plight  still,  and  that 
the  fetters  on  their  legs  had  worn  their  ankles  to 
the  bone.  The  pitiful  tale  told  by  these  men 
moved  Cochrane  to  send  a  flag  of  truce  to  the 
Viceroy  in  Lima,  with  a  request  for  an  exchange 
of  prisoners,  and  complaining  of  the  harsh  treat- 
ment accorded  the  Chilian  prisoners,  while  the 
Spanish  prisoners  in  Chili  were  well  treated.  To 
this  message  the  Viceroy  replied  that  he  had  a 
right  to  treat  the  prisoners  as  pirates,  and  that 
he  was  surprised  that  a  British  nobleman  should 
be  found  jn  command  of  the  maritime  forces  of  a 
Government  "unacknowledged  by  all  the  Powers 
of  the  globe."  So  he  refused  to  treat  for  an 
exchange  of  prisoners.  To  the  Viceroy,  Cochrane 
replied  that  a  British  nobleman  was  a  free  man, 
and  therefore  had  a  right  to  adopt  any  country 
which  was  endeavouring  to  re-establish  the  rights 
of  aggrieved  humanity,  and  that  he  had,  hence, 
adopted  the  cause  of  Chili  with  the  same  freedom 
of  judgment  that  he  had  previously  e  cercised  when 
refusing  the  offer  of  an  admiral's  rank  in  Spain, 
made  to  him  not  long  before  by  the  Duke  de  San 
Carlos  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh. 

So  ended  Cochrane's  humane  endeavour  on 
behalf  of  the  prisoners  of  both  parties.  Mean- 
while, with  the  rather  contemptible  force  and 
appliances  at  his  command  being  unable  to 
successfully  attack  the  Spanish  fleet,  which  lay 
under  the  shelter  of  the  guns  of  the  forts  of 
Callao,  he  put  to  sea  and  made  some  important 
captures.  Among  these  was  a  vessel  laden  with 
treasure  lying  in  the  river  Barranca  ;  another  on 
the  way  from  Lima  to  Guambucho  with  70,000 
dollars,  the  pay  of  the  Imperial  troops  ;  and  on 
April  lOth  the  Gazelle,  with  60,000  dollars.  He 
also  landed  parties  at  various  points  on  the  Peru- 
vian coast,  routed  the  different  Spanish  garrisons 
with  his  marines,  and  captured  their  military 
stores.  In  this  way  he  was  able  to  make  the 
enemy  provide  for  the  wants  of  his  squadron, 
and  his  extraordinary  success  was  due  to  his 
treatment  of  the  natives.  These  he  always  paid 
for  everj'thing  required  from  them.  He  also 
paid  them  highly  for  any  information  they  might 
bring  him  regarding  the  movements  of  the 
enemy.  Thus  the  natives  became  a  kind  of 
detective  force  working  on  his  behalf.     On  June 


1 6th  he  returned  to  Valparaiso^  where,  ladei 
the  spoils  of  many  victories,  he  was  receive 
loud  and  warm  acclamations. 

It  was  not  for  these,  however,  that  h 
returned.  It  was  to  organise  a  more  efi 
force,  whereby  he  might  not  only  blockade 
was  too  slow  and  luxurious  a  method  of  fij 
for  him — but  even  drive  the  enemy  out  of  < 
and  so  himself  command  the  approach  to 
from  the  sea.  His  plan  was,  by  means  of  r 
and  explosives,  to  blow  up  the  booms  proc 
the  enemy's  ships  to  seaward,  and  to  bm 
shipping.  To  superintend  the  makiiy  c 
rockets  Mr.  Goldsack,  principal  assistant  1 
William  Congreve,  at  Woolwich,  was  cn| 
and  to  actually  make  the  rockets  the  & 
ment  foolishly  employed  the  prisoners^ 
These  prisoners,  knowing  that  the  expl 
they  were  engaged  in  making  w^ere  intend 
the  destruction  of  their  own  friends,  put 
sawdust,  manure,  and  whatever  other  r 
they  could  find,  at  intervals  in  the  tubes, 
should  otherwise  have  contained  a  conti 
packing  of  gunpowder.  The  result  w« 
when,  some  months  later,  Cochrane  again 
himself  before  Callao,  and  proceeded  to  p 
scheme  into  execution,  the  rubbish  in  the  i 
prevented  the  progress  of  their  combustio 
reduced  his  elaborate  design  to  a  fiasco, 
then  the  Spaniards  fired  red-hot  shot  upo 
and,  after  losing  twenty  men  and  a  lieut 
who  was  cut  right  in  two  by  a  round  si 
was  forced  to  abandon  the  attempt. 

However,  he  did  not  proceed  home  ui 
had  gathered  fresh  laurels,  equipped  thoi 
was  with  weapons  more  useless  than  toy 
captured  one  or  two  treasure-ships,  of  whic 
the  Ihtrilhy  had  on  board  30,000  doUa 
pay  of  the  garrisons  at  Valdivia;  he  alsoca 
Pisco,  in  the  square  of  which  town  G 
Miller  was  shot  with  three  bullets — one  e 
the  arm,  another  entered  his  chest  and 
out  at  his  back,  while  the  third  shatter 
left  hand.  He  even  captured  Valdivia  i 
a  feat  that  was  considered  impossible. 

The  result  of  all  these  achievements  wa; 
when  he  again  put  in  at  Valparaiso,  h 
covered  with  fresh  glorj',  to  the  discomfit 
those  who  had  been  sedulously  seeking  I 
credit  him  and  to  put  upon  him  the  entire 
of  the  failure  of  the  expedition  against  ( 
Strange  to  say — and,  indeed,  mortif>'ing  to 
who  would  entertain  favourable  views  of  l 
nature — Cochrane's  brilliant  exploits  and 
sequent  popularity  had   awakened  fedni 
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y  against  him  amongst  political  intriguers 
iago.  Their  machinations  drove  him  to 
is  resignation.  Thereupon  the  officers  of 
t  tendered  him  their  commissions,  with 
•urance  that  under  him,  and  him  alone, 
they  ser\-e.  This  brought  his  enemies  to 
enses.  He  was  implored  to  withdraw  his 
ed  resignation,  and  induced  to  do  so  by 
imise  of  more  earnest  support. 
Chilian  Government  had  not  behaved  well 
sailors  who  had  been  fighting  so  bravely  for 
nder  Cochrane.  These  sailors  actually  had 
«n  paid  their  wages,  and  had  not  re- 
their  proper  prize-money,  though  their 
s  of  money  and  stores  had  been  more 
ifficient  to  keep  the  squadron  afloat.  The 
was  that,  when  preparations  for  the  next 
:ion  were  nearing  completion,  seamen, 
II3',  refused  to  enlist.  To  overcome  this 
ty  the  following  proclamation  was  issued : 

I  my  entry  into  Lima  I  will  punctually  pay 
jreign  seamen  who  shall  voluntarily  enlist 
e  Chilian  ser\*ice  the  whole  arrears  of  their 
which  I  will  also  add  to  each  individual, 
ng  to  his  rank,  one  year's  pay  over  and 
lis  arrears,  as  a  premium  or  reward  for  his 
i,  if  he  continue  to  fulfil  his  duty  to  the 
the  surrender  of  that  city  and  its  occupa- 
•  the  liberating  forces. 

"  (Signed)  Jose  de  San  Martin. 
"  Cochrane," 

»ral  San  Martin  signed  this  proclamation 
imander-in-chief ;  but  his  signature  alone 
not  have  moved  the  men.  They  knew 
jie  was  their  friend.  In  him  they  had 
on  him  they  could  rely  to  do  whatever  he 
ed,  if  it  were  humanly  possible.  Conse- 
y,  on  the  appearance  of  this  proclamation 
jws  were  immediately  completed,  and  the 
on  sailed,  amid  the  enthusiastic  plaudits  of 
ople,  on  August  21st,  1820. 
er  convoy  Cochrane  had  transport  vessels, 
«rith  4,200  troops  under  the  command  of 
il  San  Martin.  These  troops  were  to  be 
>arked  in  close  proximity  to  Lima,  and  to 
upon  the  city  by  land,  while  the  ships-of- 
ngaged  the  enemy  by  water  at  Callao. 
mces  between  Cochrane  and  San  Martin 
developed  themselves.  Cochrane  was  for 
mediate  attack  upon  Lima.  San  Martin 
d,  and  was  landed,  according  to  his  varying 
\f  DOW  here  and  now  there,  all  the  while 
plishing  nothing  ;  so  that  at  last  Cochrane 


lost  patience,  and  on  the  30th  of  September  they 
parted  company  in  the  roads  of  Callao.  Cochrane 
had  reconnoitred  the  fortifications,  and  urged 
San  Martin  to  immediately  disembark  and  storm 
the  forts  of  Callao.  He  himself  would  see  that 
the  troops  were  safely  landed.  San  Martin,  how- 
ever, shrank  from  the  undertaking,  and  insisted 
on  being  landed  at  Ancon,  a  little  to  the  north. 
Cochrane,  having  no  power  as  regarded  the  dis- 
position of  the  troops,  detached  from  his  squadron 
the  San  Afartt'n,  Ga/varwoy  and  Araucano  to 
convoy  the  transports  to  Ancon.  He  himself  re- 
tained the  CHiggins^  Indcpendencia  (an  Ameri- 
can-built corvette  that  had  been  added  to  the 
squadron  in  the  previous  year),  and  Lautaro^ 
under  the  pretence  of  continuing  the  blockade. 
In  reality,  he  had,  while  reconnoitring  the  for- 
tifications, formed  a  daring  plan  of  attack,  which 
he  kept  concealed  even  from  the  commander-in- 
chief.  That  plan  was  nothing  short  of  capturing 
the  brigs-of-war  in  Callao  harbour,  moored 
though  they  were  beneath  the  ordnance  of  the 
surrounding  forts,  putting  their  crews  to  the 
sword,  cutting  adrift  or  burning  the  entire  ship- 
ping of  the  enemy,  and  getting  possession  of  a 
treasure-ship  on  which  he  had  learnt  was  em- 
barked a  million  of  dollars,  kept  in  readiness  in 
case  it  should  be  necessarj'  for  the  authorities  at 
Lima  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  How  far  he  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  out  his  ambitious  design,  ii 
now  remains  for  us  to  describe. 

The  attack  was  to  begin  on  the  Esmeralda — 
a  frigate  of  44  guns  and  manned  by  370  picked 
sailors  and  marines,  who  slept  everj'  night  at 
quarters  in  readiness  against  surprises.  The 
Esmeralda^  with  two  other  frigates,  lay  under 
the  protection  of  300  pieces  of  artillery  mounted 
in  the  batteries  ashore.  Surrounding  her,  in 
semi-lunar  shape,  were  27  gunboats  and  armed 
blockships  ;  and  exterior  to  them,  as  the  first  line 
of  defence,  was  a  strong  boom  with  chain  moor- 
ings. How  on  earth  was  Cochrane  to  capture 
this,  the  finest  ship  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  ?  How 
even  was  he  to  get  near  her,  situated  amid  such 
defences?  As  well  tr^-,  one  would  think,  to 
capture  the  Castle  of  Callao  itself  by  proposing 
to  creep  into  the  mouths  of  the  cannon  and 
pluck  out  the  charges  !  However,  Cochrane 
went  to  work  ;  and  for  three  days,  without 
divulging  his  design  to  anyone,  continued  to 
make  ready  for  the  final  coup.  Let  it  here  be 
said  that  two  neutral  wapships  were  lying  in 
Callao — the  British  man-of-war  Hyperion  and 
the  American  Macedonian. 

On  the  evening  of  November  5th,  Cochrane's 
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intentions  were  revealed  with  this  proclamation, 
which  was  posted  up  on  his  own  ship,  the 
OHiggins^  and  sent  to  be  similarly  posted  up 
on  the  other  two,  Independencia  and  Lautaro^ 
which  comprised  his  squadron  : 

"  Marines  and  seamen  I  This  night  we  are 
going  to  give  the  enem)!  a  mortal  blow.  To- 
morrow you  will  present  yourselves  proudly 
before  Callao,  and  all  your  comrades  will  en\'y 
your  good  fortune.  One  hour  of  courage  and 
resolution  is  all  that  is  required  of  you  to 
triumph.  Remember  that  you  have  conquered 
in  Valdivia,  and  be  not  afraid  of  those  who  have 
hitherto  fled  from  you. 


''^'***i| 


Nautical  Miles. 
9    ■    »        ?        3        4         ? 


^.•?-' 


CALLAO  in  1810. 


"The  value  of  all  the  vessels  captured  in 
Callao  will  be  yours,  and  the  same  reward  in 
money  will  be  distributed  amongst  you  as  has 
been  offered  by  the  Spaniards  in  Lima  to  those 
who  should  capture  any  of  the  Chilian  squadron. 
The  moment  of  glory  is  approaching,  and  1  hope 
that  the  Chilians  will  fight  as  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  do,  and  that  the  English  will  act 
as  they  have  ever  done  at  home  and  abroad. 

"  (Signed)     Cochkaxk." 

While  the  men  on  the  difTerent  ships,  gathered 
in  groups,  di>cu.s>c(i  the  proclamation,  it  was 
announced  that  Cochrane  was  to  lead  the  attack 
in  person,  and  volunteers  were  invited  to  come 
forward,  as  he  would  lead  no  man  unwilling  to 
go  into  so  hazardous  an  undertaking.  A  buzz 
of  excitement  follfjwed  this,  and  the  whole  of 
the  marines   and   seamen    on    the   three    ships 


stepped  forward.    As  it  was  impowbk  to 
them  all,  the  captains  of  the  abipt 
to  select  men  from  each  crew — the 
exceed   i6o  seamen  and  8o 
having  been  assembled  on  the  1 
gave    the    signal    for   the    In, 
Lautaro  to  weigh  anchor  with  all  ] 
off  to  sea  as  if  in  pursuit  of  some 
offing.    This  mancmvre  had  the 
The  look-out  on  the   Esmeraidm 
departure  of  the  two  vessels,  and 
command,  as  he  received  the 
"Ah,    well,    then  we   may  aleep 
night  I  "    It  had  been  all  along  thei 
oftheSpaniaudsl 
would    spring  a 
upon  them  ;  and, 
of  such,  an 
been     made    with 
neutral  vessels,  thil^ 
and   Macedoniam^ 
should  display  i 
lights,  so  as  not' 
taken  for  the  enemy^ 
directing  the    fire 
batteries  ashore. 
The    Spanish 
scarcely  finished  his 
ing  remarki  "We 
soundly  to<night," 
picked  men  from 
crews,  who  had  been 
minute  instructions  a 
each  was  to  do,  wen 
on  the  deck  of  the  C/J 
It  was   now  dark; 
enemy,   however  keen  their  vision, 
no  movement.     The  men  presented  a^ 
appearance  as  they  moved  quietly  to 
sides    and    dropped    into    the   faufteoil 
arranged  below  to  receive  them.    Not  \ 
was  spoken,  not  even  an  order  given. 
the  men  were  draped  in  white  with  a  Uwfi 
round  each  left  arm — this,  that  in  the  ooril 
soon  to  stain  the  waters  of  Callao  Harheo^ 
in  the   blindness  of  their   ferocity,  with 
blood  boiling,  they  might  not  in  mistdl 
up(ui  and  slay  one  another.     In  each  Tt^JBt 
was  a  gleaming  cutlass  and  in  each  left  a  k 
pistol.     In   each  man's  ears,  too,  still  liq 
Cochrane's  last   command,  given  below:  * 
a  word,  not  a  sound,  not  a  whisper ;  use 
cutlasses  alone  :  now  come  and  do  3t>ur  di 
It  must  have  been   a   weird    sight  that 
of  200  white-sheeted  men,  in  the  darknei 
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night,  dropping  silently  and  stealthily  into  the 
boats. 

By  ten  o'clock  this  strange  company,  every 
one  with  visage  firmly  set,  began  to  move  slowly 
towards  the  small  opening  left  in  the  boom  for 
the  enemy's  own  convenience.  Cochrane's  boat 
led  the  way.  The  boats  were  in  two  divisions 
— the  first  commanded  by  Flag-Captain  Crosbie, 
the  second  by  Captain  Guise.  One  division  was 
to  board  the  Esmeralda  at  different  points  on 
one  side,  while  the  other  division  was  simul- 
taneously to  board  her  from  the  other  side. 
Thus,  in  the  same  instant  of  time  upon  the  un- 
suspecting Spaniards  would  rush  from  every 
point  a  couple  of  hundred  armed  and  determined 
men.  Meanwhile,  these  daring  seamen  have 
more  than  two  hours'  silent  rowing — for  the 
oars  are  muffled — before  them,  and  during  their 
progress  to  the  scene  of  action  we  shall  give  an 
extract  from  the  orders  issued,  as  revealing  some- 
what of  Cochrane's  full  design.  "  On  securing 
the  frigate,"  runs  the  order,  "  the  Chilian  seamen 
and  marines  are  not  to  give  the  Chilian  cheer  ; 
but  to  deceive  the  enemy,  and  give  time  for 
completing  the  work,  they  are  to  cheer  '  Viva  el 
Rey^  The  two  brigs-of-war  are  to  be  fired  on 
by  the  musketry  from  the  Esmeralda^  and  are  to 
be  taken  possession  of  by  Lieutenants  Esmonde 
and  Morgell,  in  the  boats  they  command  ;  which, 
being  done,  they  are  to  cut  adrift,  run  out,  and 
anchor  in  the  offing  as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
boats  of  the  Independencia  are  to  turn  adrift  all 
the  outward  Spanish  merchant-ships  ;  and  the 
boats  of  the  O^Higgins  and  Lautaro,  under 
Lieutenants  Bell  and  Robertson,  are  to  set  fire  to 
one  or  more  of  the  headmost  hulks ;  but  these 
are  not  to  be  cut  adrift  so  as  to  fall  down  upon 
the  rest."  This  shows  that  Cochrane  meant 
nothing  less  than  clearing  out  the  entire  port 
so  far  as  Spain  was  concerned  in  it. 

Just  on  midnight,  to  return  to  our  surpliced 
dare-devils,  they  are  nearing  the  opening  in  the 
boom  and  are  challenged  by  the  vigilant  gun- 
boat set  to  guard  it.  Cochrane  himself  is  well 
in  front  of  his  party,  and  in  a  low  voice,  but  with 
a  look  that  means  all  he  says,  gives  the  watch 
to  know  that  instant  death  will  follow  any 
attempt  at  raising  the  alarm.  So  no  alarm  is 
raised,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  boats  are  in  line 
alongside  the  unsuspecting  frigate.  Another 
moment  and  that  peaceful  deck  is  the  scene  of  a 
hundred  fights.  The  Chilian  crews  have  swarmed 
up  her  sides,  and  their  bare  cutlasses  are  already 
drenched  in  blood.  Cochrane,  boarding  her 
by  the  main  chains,  has  been  Liiccked  back  by 


the  butt-end  of  a  sentry's  musket  and  ha: 
on  the  thole-pin  of  his  boat.  The  pi 
entered  his  back  near  the  spine,  and  ini9i 
severe  injury.  He  feels  it  not,  howevei 
recovering  his  feet,  re-ascends.  This  ti 
reaches  the  deck,  and  is  immediatel} 
through  the  thigh.  Hastily  a  handken 
bound  round  the  bleeding  wound  and  h< 
his  place  in  the  fight,  hewing  down  Sp: 
till  he  meets  Captain  Guise  with  his  part 
ing  them  down  from  the  other  side.  Tc 
they  drive  them  back  now,  and  the  Sp: 
retreat  to  take  their  final  stand  on  th 
castle.  Meanwhile  Cochrane  hails  the  fc 
and  receives  an  "  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  from  his  owi 
he  similarly  hails  the  main-top,  and  is  si 
answered.  So  far  his  orders  have  been 
out,  and  his  men  have  got  possesion  of  th 

The  Spaniards,  however,  entrenched  < 
forecastle  have  yet  to  be  overcome.  The  C 
charge  them  with  their  cutlasses,  and  are 
back  scorched  with  their  fire.  The  Spani 
the  Chilian  knows  by  experience,  cannot  6 
steel ;  so  another  charge  immediately  f 
and  again  the  Chilians  have  to  retire.  It 
for  a  second,  and,  at  the  third  chaig 
Spanish  musketry  being  spent,  the  Chilia 
lasses  sweep  the  deck.  At  this  juncture  it  I 
known  that  this  scene  of  carnage  had 
lookers.  The  British  ship  Hyperion  was  s 
the  Esmeralda  that  those  on  board  witness 
whole  proceeding,  and  a  midshipman  stan< 
the  gangway  so  far  forgot  his  neutrality 
cheer  at  the  way  Cochrane  cleared  the  fon 
For  this  he  was  immediately  ordered  bd 
his  commander.  Captain  Searle,  and,  fi 
threatened  with  arrest. 

After  the  forecastle  was  cleared  as  des 
the  fight  was  renewed  on  the  quarter-deck- 
for  a  moment,  however,  the  Spanish  marin 
did  not  leap  overboard  or  into  the  hold 
instantly  cut  down.  Meanwhile,  the  last  q 
of  an  hour's  Uproar  had  attracted  the  att 
of  the  garrisons  ashore,  and  these,  presumir 
what  had  been  so  much  dreaded — \T2.,the  c 
of  their  frigate — had  been  accomplished,  c 
fire  upon  the  Esmeralda.  For  this,  ho 
Cochrane  was  prepared.  He  knew  the  ar 
ment  made  with  the  neutral  vessels  whereb 
were  to  be  distinguished  by  canying  c 
lights,  so  he  hoisted  similar  lights  on  theca] 
frigate.  The  result  was  that  the  garrisoa 
puzzled,  and  struck  the  neutral  vessels  c 
than  they  did  the  Esmeralda.  This  made 
vessels  cut  their  cables  and  move  away.  . 
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it  was  that  Cochrane's  orders  began  to 
arted  from.  Wounded  twice,  as  we  have 
'  seen,  he  was  at  length  obliged  to  retire 
he  direction  of  the  conflict.  The  com- 
accordingly,  fell  upon  Captain  Guise,  who 
rders  to  cut  the  Esmeralda^ s  cables.  This 
here  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  loose  her 
i  and  follow  the  retiring  neutrals.  Captain 
» excuse  for  so  violating  his  superior's  corn- 
was  that  he  had  lost  all  control  of  the 
rho  had  burst  into  the  spirit-room  of  the 
alda^  and  had  otherwise  broken  up  into 
nised  bands  bent  solely  upon  pillage.  But 
5,  seeing  that  they  had  succeeded  in  cap- 
the  Esmeralda^  with  her  picked  and 
ly  equipped  crew,  they  might  surely  have 
the  Spaniards  from  the  other  ships,  one 
nother,  as  fast  as  their  boats  would  take 
md  so  the  whole  fleet  might  either  have 
eized  or  burned.  This  was  Cochrane's 
on,  and  to  this  end  all  his  previous  plans 
en  laid.  But  Cochrane  now  lay  a  wounded 
Lhausted  man,  and  perhaps,  under  any 
eadership,  his  daring  design — if  attempted 
—would  have  ended  disastrously. 
:  was,  their  prize  was  no  mean  one.  They 
ly  missed  the  treasure-ship  with  its  million 
rs,  which  the  captured  frigate,  provisioned 
ee  months  and  with  stores  sufficient  for  a 
ars'  cruise,  was  meant  to  convoy.  Aboard, 
•r,  they  found  and  made  prisoner  the 
\i  admiral,  with  his  officers  and  200  sea- 
The  rest  of  the  370,  who  had  originally 
d  her,  had  been  either  killed  or  drowned. 
:hrane's  side  the  losses  were  eleven  killed 
irty  wounded.  The  whole  affair,  from  the 
It  of  boarding  to  the  cutting  of  the  frigate's 
occupied  only  a  quarter-of-an-hour.  Yet 
quarter-of-an-hour,  according  to  Captain 
fall,  who  at  the  time  was  commanding  the 
warship  Conway  in  the  Pacific — Cochrane 
uck  "  a  death-blow  to  the  Spanish  naval 
I  that  quarter  of  the  world  ;  for  although 


there  were  still  two  Spanish  frigates  and  some 
smaller  vessels  in  the  Pacific,  they  never  after- 
wards ventured  to  show  themselves,  but  left  Lord 
Cochrane  undisputed  master  of  the  coast." 

The  bitter  feelings  aroused  in  the  breasts 
of  the  Spaniards  by  the  disaster  of  that  night 
received  brutal  exemplification  next  morning. 
Then,  as  usual,  the  market-boat  put  off  from  the 
United  States  ship  Macedonian  for  the  shore  for 
provisions.  As  the  boatmen  jumped  ashore  they 
were  surrounded  with  an  angry  crowd,  who 
began  to  accuse  them  of  assisting  the  Chilians 
the  previous  night.  The  boatmen's  denials  were 
made  in  vain,  and  were  answered  with  the  con- 
fident and  positive  statement  that,  without  such 
assistance,  the  feat  had  been  impossible.  Then 
the  mob,  their  anger  increasing  and  their  belief 
in  the  charges  they  were  making  becoming  more 
assured  by  the  mere  force  of  repetition,  set  upon 
the  innocent  boatmen  and  foully  massacred 
them. 

After  this,  Cochrane  tried  hard  to  draw  the 
Spaniards  from  the  shelter  of  their  guns  by  placing 
the  Esmeralda  in  positions  that  might  tempt 
them  to  try  to  recapture  her.  Only  once,'  when 
she  was  placed  in  a  more  than  usually  tempting 
position,  did  they  venture  out  with  their  gun- 
boats, and  an  hour's  sharp  firing  followed.  As 
soon,  however,  as  they  saw  the  G'Higgins 
manoeuvring  to  cut  them  off^,  they  hastily  re- 
treated. Thus,  finding  it  impossible  to  draw  the 
enemy  into  an  engagement  afloat,  Cochrane 
induced  General  San  Martin  to  lend  him  600 
soldiers,  and  with  these  and  the  ships  of  his 
squadron  he  so  harassed  the  Peruvian  coast  from 
Callao  to  Arica,  that  he  virtually  compelled  Lima 
to  capitulate  on  July  6th,  1821.  Three  weeks 
later,  on' the  28th  of  July,  the  national  flag  was 
hoisted  in  the  city  of  the  Incas  and  in  these 
words  Peruvian  Independence  declared  : — 

"Peru  is  from  this  moment  free  and  indepen- 
dent by  the  general  vote  of  the  people  and  by 
the  justice  of  her  cause,  which  God  defend." 
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POOR  benighted  heathen,  but  a  first- 
rate  fighting-man,"  is  the  description 
of  a  savage  adversary  which  Mr.  Rud- 
yard  Kipling  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Tommy  Atkins.  The  New  Zealanders  who 
fought  against  us  in  the  sixties  were  not  all 
of  them  "  poor  benighted  heathens " :  some  of 
them  had  been  pupils  in  the  mission  schools, 
others  had  come  into  the  mission  stations  as 
grown  men  to  learn  something  of  the  religion 
of  the  white  men.  When  the  everlasting  quarrel 
between  natives  and  settlers  over  land  rights 
led  to  strife  and  bloodshed,  and  the  Maories,  or 
natives,  took  to  the  bush,  most  of  them  forgot 
what  Christianity  they  had  learned,  though  some 
of  them  clung  to  the  old  observances  ;  and  it  is 
said  that  when  one  of  their  forts  was  surprised 
on  a  Sunday  morning,  they  told  the  victors  that, 
had  it  not  been  for  a  service  which  they  were 
holding,  they  would  have  been  at  their  posts,  and 
that  the  English  must  be  strange  Christians  to 
fight  on  Sunday.  But  whatever  were  the 
opinions  of  the  Maori  tribesmen  in  such  matters, 
there  is  no  doubt  the  second  part  of  the  de- 
scription applied  to  them.  They  were  "  first-rate 
fighting  men."  They  had  a  s^kill  in  constructing 
earthworks  which  no  other  race  has  ever  sur- 
passed, and  they  held  them  with  desperate  cour- 
age. Krequently  when  they  abandoned  them 
it  was  not  from  any  fear  of  their  adversaries, 
for  it  was  one  of  tlie  principles  of  their  mode 
of  warfare  that  the  rapidly  constructed  pah,  or 
fi^rt.  wa:i  <»nly  lo  be  held  long  enough  to  infiict 
labour,  delay,  and  lo>s  upon  the  enemy,  and  then 
it  wa>  tti  be  >ecretly  evacuated  and  another  work 
of  the  same  kind  held  further  inland.  Of  all  the 
battles  they  fought  against  us.  none  displayed 
their  sdldierly  qualities  in  a  higher  degree  than 
the  fight  at  the  (iate  Pah,  which  for  a  time 
seemeil  likely  to  end  in  a  serious  disaster  to  a 
force  that  far  outnumbered  the  Maori  garrison 


of  the  pah,  and  that  brought  against  it  t 
resources  of  modem  civilised  warfare. 

The  fight  was  one  in  a  long  series,  all  oCu 
ended  in  successes  for  our  arms.  Sir  11 
Cameron,  who  commanded  the  Britp 
operating  against  the  rebel  Maories  in  1 
Island  of  New  Zealand,  was  a  brave 
Highland  soldier,  and  the  temporwy^ 
Gate  Pah  was  no  fault  of  his,  for  ho/ 
everj'thing  to  ensure  success,  and  it ' 
time  that  there  was  anything  like  1 
whole  career.  In  the  spring  of  1864^^1 
that  southern  climate  is  the  late 
early  autumn  of  the  year,  he  had  maiff  Ay^| 
his  base  of  operations,  and  while  the 
blockaded  the  coast  to  prevent  an^ 
annnunition  being  conveyed  to  the  nM| 
had  made  a  successful  expedition  up  difti 
of  the  Thames,  and  with  very  little  blood 
had  broken  up  the  Maori  power  on  tint' 
and  on  the  Waikato. 

Early  in  April  all  fighting  was  over  ll 
province  of  Auckland  and  the  district  d 
Thames.  The  natives  who  had  been  in 
against  the  Government  had  returned  to 
allegiance.  General  Cameron  was  diaeo 
with  the  local  authorities  the  steps  to  be  t 
for  the  further  pacification  of  the  North  Is 
when  news  arrived  that  there  was  a  coni 
able  gathering  of  armed  natives  near  Taur 
in  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  and  the  General  re* 
to  transfer  the  forces  under  his  command 
Auckland  and  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  l( 
new  centre  of  disturbance.  A  detachmei 
the  oxth  Regiment,  under  Colonel  Greer, 
already  encamped  near  the  mission  stalit 
Tauranga.  With  the  help  of  the  naval  squa 
on  the  coast,  the  troops  were  rapidly  transfi 
from  the  Thames  Estuarj-  to  the  Bay  of  PI 
and  by  April  26th  General  Cameron  had  oolk 
at  Tauranga  a  formidable  little  force  of  n 
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ijoo  men,  including  a  naval  brigade  of  400 
men  and  ofificers,  the  6Sth  Regiment,  700  strong, 
the 43rd,  nearly  300  strong,  detachments  of  the 
14th  and  70th  Kcgiments,  each  about  100  strong, 
md  a  small  force  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  with 


three  miles  and  a  half  from  the  Tauranga  mission 
station,  on  a  neck  of  high  ground  about  500 
yards  wide,  over  which  ran  the  road  or  track 
from  Tauranga  to  the  interior.  The  ridge  was 
a  swell  of  the  ground  about  fifty  feet  high.     On 


^B40-pounder  Armstrongs,  and  two  6-pnunders, 
^Hb  24.pounder  howitzers,  and  eight  mortars, 
w  the  harbour,  or  dose  at  hand  and  within  call, 
*3s  a  strong  naval  squadron  made  up  of  her 
majesty's  ships  Curafr,(j^  Esi\Minnula^  Harrier^ 
2Jt»l  Eclipse^  under  the  command  of  Commodore 
WiiUam  Wiseman,  and  there  was  a  small 
■ison  at  Maketu. 
The  enemy  had  taken  up  a   position   about 
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both  sides  it  sloped  easily  to  a  tract  of  swampy 
land  very  difficult  to  pass  anywhere,  even  by 
men  on  foot.  To  the  right  beyond  the  swamp 
was  one  of  the  inlets  of  Tauranga  Harbour. 
The  Maories  had  rapidly  fortified  the  high 
ground,  the  spot  where  they  fixed  their  pah,  or 
earthwork,  being  evidently  suggested  to  them 
by  the  fact  that  just  below  the  highest  swell  of 
the  ridge  it  was  crossed  by  a  three-foot  trench, 
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which  marked  the  boundary  between  the  mission 
station  property  and  the  biish  and'nath'e  lands. 
They  deepened  and  widened  this  trench,  cariying 
it  down  to  the  swamp  on  either  side.  Behind 
it  they  dug  out  their  pah — an  oblong  enclosure, 
about  eighty  yards  long  by  thirty  wide.  The 
military  despatches  of  the  time  describe  it  as  a 
"redoubt,"  but  the  word  is  rather  misleading. 
The  Maori  pah  in  this  case,  as  in  all  others,  was 
a  series  of  trenches,  one  within  the  other,  and 
communicating  by  cross  cuts,  and  looking  at  first 
sight  like  a  labyrinth.  In  the  sides  of  the 
trenches  shelters  were  hollowed  out  so  that  the 
garrison  could  crouch  in  them  until  the  assault 
was  actually  begun.  Further  shelter  was  secured 
by  roofing  in  the  trenches  with  wattle  hurdles, 
made  with  twigs  and  branches,  thatching  over 
this  with  ferns,  and  sometimes  shovelling  earth 
upon  it.  The  eaves  of  the  roofs  were  kept  up 
by  posts  at  a  height  of  six  or  eight  inches  above 
the  edge  of  the  trench,  so  that  the  garrison 
could  sweep  the  ground  in  front  with  their  guns. 
At  the  Gate  Pah,  as  this  improvised  fortress  was 
called,  there  were  three  tiers  of  rifle-pits  or 
trenches,  one  within  the  other,  all  having  a 
zigzag  trace,  so  that  it  was  all  the  more  difficult 
to  make  out  at  first  sight  their  general  plan. 
On  either  side  of  the  ridge,  a  line  of  trenches  or 
rifle-pits  ran  down  the  hill  towards  the  swamps, 
so  as  to  sweep  with  their  fire  the  approaches  to 
the  flanks  of  the  main  work.  In  these  rifle-pits, 
at  intervals,  traverses  or  banks  of  earth  lying 
across  the  general  direction  of  the  trench,  had 
been  erected  to  protect  them  from  flanking  fire. 
In  front  of  the  works  a  light,  open  fence  of  posts 
and  rails,  a  kind  of  loosely -constructed  stockade, 
had  been  erected  to  impede  the  rush  of  a 
storming  party.  The  whole  was  a  work  which 
would  have  done  credit  to  European  engineers. 
The  garrison  was  certainly  not  more  than  400 
natives,  perhaps  less.  They  had  verj'  few  rifles, 
their  favourite  firearm  being  double-barrelled 
shot-guns,  which  thev  were  able  to  load  and  fire 
much  more  rapidly,  and  at  close  quarters  quite  as 
effectively,  as  the  old-fashioned  muzzle-loading 
Knfield  rifle  then  carried  by  the  soldiers.  They 
loaded  with  slugs  and  bullets,  and  sometimes 
even  with  buckshot.  For  the  fight  at  close 
quarters  they  had  their  spears  of  hard  wood, 
small  axes,  or  tomahawks,  sometimes  of  stone, 
and  the  beautiful  greenstone  or  jade  war-clubs 
or  mcrh  of  the  chiefs. 

On  Thursday,  April  27th,  General  Cameron 
began  his  preparations  for  the  siege  of  the 
pah.     The  naval  brigade  had  made  a  formidable 


addition  to  his  artillery  force  by  getting 
from  one  of  the  ships  an  Armstrong  iio-f 
gun,  then  the  heaviest  gun  in  the  senr 
probably  the  heaviest  gun  ever  used  01 
against  a  tribe  of  half-savage  warriors. 
27th  the  68th  Regiment,  and  a  detacfai 
1 70  men  under  Major  Ryan,  of  the  70th, 
up  to  a  point  about  1,200  y^r^s  from  tl 
of  the  pah  and  encamped  there. 
Maories  had  no  artillery,  and  no  long-ran| 
and  were  not  likely  to  risk  a  sortie,  th 
was  safe  from  disturbance.  On  that  ; 
following  day  the  guns  and  mortars  wer 
got  into  position  for  the  attack,  the  han 
jackets  from  the  fleet  lending,  as  thej 
do  on  such  occasions,  invaluable  as 
During  the  day  it  was  ascertained  thai 
water  it  was  possible  to  pass  along  th 
outside  the  swamp  on  the  enemy's  righl 
get  to  the  rear  of  his  position.  Actinf 
information.  Colonel  Greer,  with  the  681 
ment,  left  the  camp  after  dark  on  thi 
evening  and  slipped  down  to  the  beach, 
along  quietly  in  the  dark,  so  as  to 
the  Maories.  To  prevent  the  garriso 
pah  from  paying  any  attention  to  chan 
coming  from  the  beach  and  so  discove 
move,  the  main  body  at  the  camp  pui 
ward  a  few  riflemen,  who  fired  lon^ 
shots  at  the  stockade,  from  which  tht 
barrelled  guns  of  Maori  sentries  answc 
random  shots  fired  in  the  dark,  witho 
idea  of  range,  or  even  of  direction.  T 
was  soon  over,  and  meanwhile  Greer's 
got  round  the  back  of  the  swamp  a 
settling  down  for  the  night  among  the 
to  landward  of  the  enemy's  position. 
camp  the  sailors  and  gunners  spent  1 
hours  making  the  last  preparations  I 
day's  bombardment.  When  the  sun  1 
Armstrong  guns,  including  the  big  1 10-; 
besides  a  batter>'  of  mortars,  were  in 
waiting  for  the  word  to  open  fire.  In 
t»8th  held  a  position  from  which  th« 
shoot  down  any  of  the  garrison  of 
who  ventured  out  of  the  work  to  g« 
from  the  stream  behind  it,  or  who  attei 
escape  inland. 

At  half-past  six  a  thin  line  of  ski 
pushed  forward  to  the  edge  of  the  sw 
the  left  of  the  pah  and  in  front  of  tht 
right.  General  Cameron  thought  it 
that  the  enemy  would  abandon  the  w 
bolt  across  the  swamp,  and  took  this  0 
hemming  them  in  on  all  sides.     Th^  V 
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the  rifle-pits  on  the  slope  above  thought  this 
move  must  be  the  beginning  of  an  attack,  and 
fired  ineffectually  at  the  redcoats.  This  was 
taken  as  the  signal  for  opening  fire  from  the 
batteries,  and  guns  and  mortars  began  to  send 
their  shells  roaring  through  the  air.  Over  the 
pah  a  red  flag  waved  on  a  tall  mast.  From  the 
batteries  this  seemed  to  be  the  centre  of  the 
pah,  and  at  first  most  of  the  gunners  took  it  for 
iheir  mark  in  laying  their  pieces.  When  the 
pah  was  captured,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
iagstaff  really  stood,  not  in  the  centre  of  the 
pah,  but  further  off,  just  behind  its  rear- 
ward stockade.  The  result  of  this  mistake 
was  that  for  the  first  two  hours  many  of  the 
shells  passed  harmlessly  over  the  Maori  position. 

Not  long  after  the 
artillery  opened  fire 
the  Maori  musketry 
ceased.  The  garri- 
son had  got  under 
cover,  but  they  were 
watching  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  be- 
aegers,  for  when 
the  guns  were  di- 
rected on  the  left 
angle  of  their  fort 
b  order  to  demolish 
the  stockade  and 
make  a  breach  in 
the  parapet,    every 

BOW  and  then  a  brave  rebel  would  creep  up  to  the 
crumbling  mound,  shovel  a  few  spadefuls  of  earth 
into  the  gap,  and  slip  back  again,  heedless  of  the 
imminent  danger  of  being  blown  to  pieces  by  a 
bursting  shell.  Once  a  plucky  fellow  actually  suc- 
ceeded in  hanging  a  blanket  across  the  stockade, 
evidently  to  conceal  the  movements  of  those  who 
were  bringing  up  material  to  repair  the  breach 
dose  by.  By  this  time  the  mortars  had  got  the 
range,  and  were  dropping  shells  into  the  work. 
The  place  was  completely  surrounded.  The 
^th  and  the  naval  brigade  had  closed  in,  and 
»ere  firing  at  the  pah  on  the  right  and  in  the 
fttr.  Twelve  guns  and  mortars  were  blazing 
*^y  at  the  front  and  breaching  the  left  angle. 
A  thirteenth  gun  had  been  got  into  position 
^rond  the  swamp  on  the  left,  so  as  to  rake  the 
fifle-pits  on  the  slope,  and  thirty  riflemen  on 
Ae  edge  of  the  marsh  were  firing  into  the  pah 
3t  a  range  of  only  400  yards.  Surrounded  on  all 
^ides,  and  with  shells  bursting  over  the  wattle 
'oofs  of  their  trenches,  the  garrison  was  in  a 
portion  in  which  most  European  troops  would 
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have  given  up  the  defence  as  hopeless.  The  big 
Armstrong  gun  fired  no  less  than  a  hundred  1 10- 
pound  shells  at  the  pah  before  it  had  to  cease 
firing  (towards  3  o'clock)  for  want  of  ammunition. 
The  marvel  is  that  the  wretched  little  fort  was 
tenable.  But  subsequent  inquiry  showed  that 
the  Maories  had  constructed  their  shelters  so 
well,  and  lay  so  close  in  them,  that  they  lost 
ver^'  few  men.  About  noon  they  replied  for 
awhile  with  musketry  to  the  storm  of  bullets 
and  shells  that  was  pouring  into  the  pah,  but 
their  fire  was  ineffectual.  Indeed,  in  the  earlier 
stage  of  the  attack,  the  only  losses  of  the  as- 
sailants appear  to  have  been  three  men  of 
the  68th  Regiment,  wounded  by  shells  that 
flew  over  the  pah  and  burst  close  in  their  front. 

Crouching  in  the 
hollowed  sides  of  the 
trenches,  or  stealing 
round  to  the  front 
to  look  out  over  the 
parapet,  the  Maories 
must  have  realised 
that  before  nightfall 
the  storm  of  fire 
would  suddenly 
cease  to  allow  a 
superior  force  to 
rush  their  shattered 
bayonet.     But  they 
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fort    with    the 

waited  quietly  for  the  supreme  trial 
of  strength,  encouraged,  doubtless,  by 
finding  that  even  the  huge  shells  thrown  by  the 
white  men,  though  they  made  a  terrible  noise, 
killed  or  wounded  very  few  of  the  garrison  against 
whom  they  were  directed.  It  was  an  anticipa- 
tion many  years  earlier  of  the  experience  of  the 
Turkish  garrison  of  the  Gravitza  redoubt  at 
Plevna,  who  lost  only  a  handful  of  men  under 
the  volcano-like  fire  of  the  great  bombardment. 
After  three  o'clock  the  bombardment  slackened. 
The  breach  was  considered  to  be  wide  enough 
to  be  rushed  by  a  strong  storming  party  on  a 
broad  front,  and  there  were  no  obstacles  on  the 
slope  before  it.  When,  just  before  four  o'clock, 
the  stormers  were  drawn  up  behind  the  batteries 
and  received  the  order  to  advance,  the  immediate 
capture  of  the  Gate  Pah  seemed  to  be  a  cer- 
tainty. The  storming  column  was  600  strong. 
The  vanguard,  under  Colonel  Booth  and  Com- 
mander Hay,  of  H.M.S.  Harrier^  was  made  up 
of  1 50  men  of  the  43rd  Regiment  and  as  many 
more  of  the  naval  brigade.  The  support,  which 
was  led  by  Captain  John  Hamilton,  of  H.M.S. 
Esk,  consisted  of  the  rest  of  the  seamen  and 
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marines  and  of  the  45rd— in  all,  ?oo  men.  At 
four  o'clock  General  Cameron  gave  the  word  to 
advance,  and,  with  a  cheer,  the  men  dashed  up 
the  slope*  A  few  sliots  were  fired  from  the  pah, 
and  some  heavy  volleys  from  the  rifle-pits,  but, 
until  they  were  almost  in,  a  swell  of  the  ground 
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some  cover  to  the  stormers,  and  the  loss 
ihey  suffered  was  trifling.  Still  cheering,  they 
streamed  in  through  the  wide  gap  in  the 
stockade,  poured  like  a  flood  over  the  shattered 
parapet,  and  found  themselves  almost  without 
opposition  masters  of  the  left  corner  of  the  pah. 
What  happened  next  will  never  be  known 
with  absolute  certainty*  for  many  of  those  who 
sumved,  after  being  in  the  thickest  of  the  wild 
acene  of  slaughter  that  followed,  give  contradict- 
oiy  accounts  of  what  occurred.  It  seems  certain 
that  a  part  of  the  garrison  was  attempting  to 
retire  by  the  back  of  the  pah,  when  they  were 
met  by  a  nharp  fire  from  the  68th  Regiment, 
which  was  closing  in  upon  the  works,  answering 
with  a  loud  cheer  Uic  cheering  of  the  stormers. 


The  Maories,  on  this,  rushed  back  into 
giving  some  of  the  stormers  the  imprcv«i 
the    garrison    had    been    suddenly 
When  they  first  passed  the  parapet^  all 
naval  officers  and  those  of  tlie  43rd 
the  garrison  were  a  few  wounded  men 

the  breach.  Tlie  openings 
trenches  close  by  lookc^3  like  a 
labyrinth,  and  it  wa<  not  easy 
which  was  the  ca^eM  way  in 
centre  of  the  work.  The 
the  Maori  shelters  jutted  op  hi 
there,  and  the  men  seem  in 
cases  to  have  broken  their 
and  even  laid  do<wn  their  1 
under  the  impression  that  th 
abandoned  houses  that 
safely  entered  in  search  of  curi 
plunder.  Suddenly  gun  barri 
pushed  out  from  under  ih( 
and  several  officers  an<! 
struck  by  shots  that  upj 
out  of  the  earth.  On  ail  stdea 
figures  sprang  up  as  if 
doors,  yeUing,  firing, 
spears  nnd  axes.  I'rom  1 
the  work  came  a  wild  nish  of 
.Lud  guns.  The  soldicni,  eaj 
those  who  had  broken  their 
tion,  seemed  seized  with  a 
panic.  They  felt  as  if  they  h 
led  into  an  ambuscade.  In: 
resistance  being  over,  it 
W-ginning.  Several  of  their 
had  fallen  at  the  first  vcvlley. 
men  gave  way  to  the  surpri 
terror  of  the  moment,  and  tl 
panic  spread  with  that  my: 
suddenness  with  which  it 
be  able  to  run  through  a  mass  of  c\'c 
vidually  brave  men.  What  h^pencd 
Gate  Pah  has  happened  in  e%xr\'  army 
world  ;  and  if  there  was  headlong  panic 
many  of  the  men,  there  were  many,  to 
stood  bravel}'.  The  ofllicers  and  the 
of  the  43rd,  and  the  ofltcers  and  leading 
of  the  naval  brigade,  diH 
and  suffered  losses  that  1 
e\'idence  to  the  tenacity  with  which  rhiy 
to  restore  the  fortune  of  the  fight.  Tbi 
more  than  one  cry  to  retire,  though  the 
were  calling  out  to  the  men  to  p 
At  this  moment  Capl;un  Hamll'c.n 
the  reserve,  pushed  gallant  1 
second  line  of  trenches,  and  sprang 
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I  thcni,  waving  his  sword  and  calling 
on,  my  men  ! "    A  shot  struck  him 
and  he  fell,  closing  by  an   heroic 
recr   of  high   distinction  and  great 
His  fall  renewed  the  courage  of  the 
the  panic    of    the   assailants.      The 
mass  of  sailors  and  soldiers  streamed 
of  the  breach,  leaving  nearly  all  the 
[  of  the  43rd   and  several  of  the  naval 
and  wounded  in  the  pah.    Major 
th  Regiment  and  Captain  Jenkins 
antia    were    among   the    last    to 
tie  work,   after   hopeless  efforts  to  rally 

left  of  the  six  hundred  stormers. 
[many  brave  deeds  were  done  amid  the 


by  Samuel  Mitchell,  the  captain  of  the  foretop 
of  the  Harrier.  He  had  entered  the  breach 
close  beside  Commander  Hay,  and  when  his 
officer  fell  mortally  wounded,  he  took  him  up  to 
carPi*  him  out  of  danger.  Hay  told  Mitchell  to 
leave  him  where  he  was,  and  take  care  of  hi& 
own  life  ;  but  the  brave  fellow  brought  him  out 
at  considerable  risk  to  himself,  and  then  dashed 
back  into  the  fight.  Watts,  the  gunner  of  the 
Miranday  charged  by  the  side  of  Captain  Hamil- 
ton. He  marked  out  and  cut  down  the  Maori 
who  had  killed  his  leader,  but  the  next  moment 
he  was  himself  brained  with  a  tomahawk. 
James  Harris,  a  seaman  of  the  Curafoa^  actually 
dashed  right   through   the  pah.     He  chased  a 
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in  the  breach  of  the  Gate  Pah  would 
time  to  tell,     Two  Victoria  Crosses 
in    the  disaster^   one    of    them    by 
MAn]c>%    RA.,  who  exposed  himself 
Nr  to  remove  and  give 
J  close  under  the  fire  of 
^Uones.    Th«  other  was  secured 


Maori  out  of  the  rear  of  the  work,  hunted  him 
down  to  the  position  of  the  bSth  Regiment, 
bayoneted  him  there,  and  was  shot  while 
making  a  reckless  attempt  to  again  traverse 
the  pah  and  rejoin  his  comrades. 

While  the  storming  column  vras  engaged  with 
the  enemy  in  the  pah,  the  68th  had  made  an 
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attempt  to  rush  it  in  the  rear,  but  were  met 
with  such  a  heavy  fire  that  they  gave  up  the 
attempt.  The  repulse  of  the  attack  was  hailed 
with  loud  cheers  by  the  garrison.  The  General 
with  his  staff  rallied  the  storming  column  as  it 
retired,  and  then  rode  forward  to  reconnoitre 
the  pah.  At  this  point  someone  told  him  that 
the  troops  had  got  into  and  were  holding  the 
rifle-pits  on  the  left.  Turning  in  this  direction  to 
verify  the  report,  he  was  met  by  a  volley  which 
wounded  his  horse  and  put  two  bullets  into  the 
saddle  of  an  officer  who  rode  beside  him.  The 
enemy  held  all  the  works,  from  which  they  fired 
occasional  shots  at  intervals  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening.  It  was  soon  dark,  and  the  night  was 
cloudy  and  starless.  In  the  dusk  Captain  Jenkins 
had  a  narrow  escape.  There  had  not  been  a 
shot  for  some  time,  and  he  went  out  to  see  if 
the  pah  had  been  abandoned.  A  volley  fired  at 
close  quarters  told  him  he  was  mistaken,  and 
showed  him  that  he  had  wandered  into  the 
lower  part  of  one  of  the  enemy's  trenches. 

Dispirited  by  the  collapse  of  the  43rd  Regi- 
ment, the  repulse  of  the  whole  column  and  the 
loss  of  so  many  officers,  the  troops  spent  a 
wakeful,  anxious  night.  More  than  once  after 
dusk  the  Maories  called  out  to  them  in  English, 
daring  them  to  come  on  again  ;  but  Cameron 
had  resolved  not  to  make  an  attempt  in  the 
dark,  which  might  only  end  in  confusion  and 
renewed  disaster,  but  to  rush  the  pah  at  day- 
break. Meanwhile,  the  men  were  set  to  work 
to  throw  up  a  line  of  advanced  entrenchments 
within  about  a  hundred  yards  of  the  stockade, 
so  as  to  maintain  possession  of  all  the  ground 
that  had  been  won.  During  this  work,  all  fire 
having  ceased  from  the  pah,  Major  Greaves,  of 
the  staff,  crept  up  the  slope  to  see  if  the  natives 
were  retiring  from  it.  In  the  dark  he  could 
make  nothing  out  for  certain.  Just  before  mid- 
night he  went  up  again  and  penetrated  into  the 
breach.  All  was  silent  within,  but  away  land- 
wards, to  the  rear  of  the  work,  some  shots  were 
fired.  The  natives  had  scattered  in  small 
parties  and  withdrawn  towards  the  interior,  and 
the  shots  came  from  the  outposts  of  the  68th, 
some  of  whose  sentries  heard  the  Maories 
stealing  by  in  the  dark,  but  could  not  stop 
them. 

How  little  the  officers  relied  upon  their  men 
after  the  previous  day's  experience  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  they  did  not  venture  to  lead  them 
into  the  fort  until  the  first  light  of  the  dawn 
appeared  on  the  early  morning  of  the  Sunday, 
30th.     When  the  pali  was  entered  a  grim  sight 


met  the  eyes  of  the  victors.  A  few 
inside  the  breach  four  captains  of  the  431 
heaped  together :  two  were  dead^  kiUe 
bullet  wounds  in  the  head  and  neck,  an 
had  been  slain  at  close  quarters  with  a  1 
hawk,  which  had  cut  through  his  shoulde 
the  chest ;  a  fourth,  struck  in  the  head 
bullet,  was  still  breathing  when  his  con 
found  him,  but  died  before  he  could  be  rem 
A  little  further  on  lay  Colonel  Booth,  < 
same  regiment,  shot  in  the  spine  and  the 
arm,  still  alive  after  that  terrible  night,  bi 
far  from  his  death.  Captain  Muir,  of  the 
and  Captain  Hamilton,  R.N.,  lay  dead  to| 
well  forward  in  the  second  trench,  wii 
other  bodies  near  them.  A  Httle  to  the  k 
Lieutenant  Hill,  R.N.,  of  the  Curapa^  si 
the  neck  and  through  both  cheeks.  H 
been  alive  some  time  after  he  fell,  for  h 
tied  his  handkerchief  round  his  wounded 
Watts,  the  gunner  of  the  Miranda^  Jay 
with  his  head  split  from  crown  to  chin 
a  tomahawk.  Another  seaman  had  ha 
head  cut  in  two  crosswise  by  the  same  w« 
scattering  all  the  brains.  The  body  of  a 
was  found  in  the  centre  of  the  pah  fairly 
two  by  a  bursting  shell.  There,  too,  the 
Reweti,  or  Davis  of  Tauranga,  was  pick< 
with  seven  bullets  in  his  body  and  h 
broken  by  a  shell-burst,  but  still  not  onl; 
but  ready  to  talk  to  the  white  mer 
wondering  why  his  countrymen  had  not  c 
him  off  with  the  other  wounded,  whorr 
had  removed.  In  all,  during  the  attack, 
cers  and  23  men  had  been  killed,  and  5  ( 
and  75  men  wounded,  a  total  loss  of  1 12  ( 
and  men,  nearly  all  of  whom  fell  in  the 
assault,  and  most  of  whom  would  have 
out  of  the  affair,  safe  in  life  and  limb, 
advanced  party  of  the  43rd  had  stood  b\ 
officers.  At  the  moment  of  the  panic  tl 
no  doubt  the  stormers  were  well  into  the 
and  standing  as  most  of  them  did  on  th< 
ground  between  the  trenches,  the\'  coulc 
bayoneted  the  Maories  as  the>'  scrambled  < 
shot  them  through  the  roofs.  Of  the  1 
wounded  many  died  within  a  week  of  the 
The  garrison  had  lost  very  few  in  kill< 
wounded.  Twenty  dead  and  six  wounde 
were  found  in  the  pah.  Ten  more  were  j 
up  dead  in  the  swamp,  and  the  retr 
Maories  must  have  carried  some  wounde 
with  them.  But  their  whole  loss  seems  t( 
been  under  fifty.  The  chief,  Rawiri,  who 
manded    the    defence,  escaped  unhurt. 
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wounded  chief,  DaN-is,  told  the  English  thai  if 
his  advice  had  been  taken  there  would  have  been 
no  such  prolonged  defence  of  the  pah  ;  but,  he 
added,  there  were  a  lot  of  big  chiefs  present,  and 
tfaey  wanted  a  fight.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  able 
to  record  that  both  sides  acted  with  that  chival- 
rous respect  for  each  other  which  was  worthy  of 
brave  men.  The  Maories  had  not  touched  the 
fatches  and  chains  or  rings  woni  by  the  dead 
aid  wounded  soldiers  and  sailors  who  fell  in 
^Ukc  pah,  nor  had  they  in  any  way  injured  the 
^Kodies.  General  Cameron  showed  his  sense  of 
^fcs  conduct  on  their  part  by  ordering  that  the 
^Wead  Maories  should  be  given  a  respectful 
burial,  and  all  possible  care  bestowed  on  the 
wounded  men.  Even  the  fragments  of  the 
body  that  had  been  torn  by  the  shell  were  laid 
together  in  the  row  of  dead  outside  the  pah, 
and  word  was  sent  to  some  friendly  Maories, 
belonging  to  a  tribe  which  had  helped  to  garri- 
son the  Gate  Pah,  that  they  might  come  in  and 
bur)'  their  dead  kinsmen,  the  messenger  adding 
that,  if  they  did  not,  the  English  would  do  it 
for  them.  Refore  noon  on  Sunday  they  came 
to  the  fort  and  dug  a  grave  for  the  twenty  dead 


warriors  from  the  pali.  In  the  bottom  of  it 
they  laid  the  men  of  lower  rank,  that  they 
might  form  a  bed  across  which  lay  the  corpses 
of  the  chiefs.  "  It  is  well  that  the  warrior 
should  die,  to  be  a  couch  for  his  chief,'*  run>  an 
old  proverb  of  the  warrior  Maori  race. 

Later  in  the  day  the  English  dead  were  laid  in 
rows  of  graves  at  the  Tauranga  mission  station, 
under  a  great  tree,  not  far  from  the  beach,  and 
the  volleys  rang  out  their  parting  salute  to  the 
men  who  had  fallen  so  bravely  tr\'ing  to  stem 
the  tide  of  disaster.  The  struggle  between  the 
white  man  and  the  Maori  has,  happily,  ended 
years  ago,  and  now  both  parties  to  the  quarrel 
remember  only  that  it  was  bravely  fought  out, 
and  that  in  the  tribes  of  the  North  Island  even 
British  soldiers  and  sailors  found  foemen  well 
worthy  of  their  steel.  The  last  traces  of  the 
Gate  Pah  have  long  since  been  removed  from 
the  ridge  above  Tauranga.  A  monument  com- 
memorates the  gallant  dead.  Hamilton  has 
found  another  memorial  in  a  flourishing  town  on 
the  Waikato  River,  founded  and  named  after 
him  by  the  colonists,  in  the  very  year  of  his 
death,  in  admiration  of  his  splendid  valour. 
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THROUGHOUT  the  summer  of  183 1  the 
city  of  Warsaw  lay  like  a  city  of  the 
dead.    Its  magnificent  palaces  appeared 
as  though  deserted  ;   its   streets  were 
lonesome,  and  the  few  who  ventured  from  within 
their  dwellings  moved  about  as  though  smitten. 

Although  not  declared,  Warsaw  lay  in  a  state 
of  siege.  The  struggle  for  liberty,  long  main- 
tained by  the  brave  nation  of  Poles,  was  drawing 
to  a  close,  and  all  felt  that  though  hitherto 
victorious  in  the  field,  they  must  fall  before  the 
countless  hordes  of  Russia  in  the  end. 

There  had  been  a  rising  in  the  previous  year. 
Undeterred  by  the  knowledge  that  they  were  a 
handful  against  millions,  and  encouraged  by  the 
recent  examples  of  France  and  Belgium,  the 
Poles  of  Warsaw  had  risen  in  revolt  against 
the  despotism  of  Russia,  as  personified  by 
Constantine,  the  ferocious  governor  of  their  city. 

The  direct  cause  of  the  outbreak  was,  as 
is  usual  in  such  cases,  slight — a  bogus  trial 
on  a  popular  officer  for  an  imaginary  offence. 
A  verdict  contrary  to  the  weight  of  evidence, 
a  street  row  among  the  military  students,  a 
dozen  of  whom  were  promptly  flogged  with 
the  knout,  while  others  were  imprisoned,  and 
the  mischief  was  done.  The  young  Poles  rose 
in  November,  and  without  ceremony  broke  into 
the  prison  and  freed  their  comrades.  The  gates 
of  the  palace  were  forced,  and  the'  governor 
sought  ;  but  without  success,  he  having  escaped. 
But  while  Constantine  evaded  the  vengeance  of 
his  victims,  his  lieutenants  fared  otherwise,  and 
many  of  them  tell  into  the  hands  of  their  relent- 
less enemies.  For  the  moment  the  Polish  capital 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Poles,  The  Russian 
aristocracy  disappeared,  and  at  every  street- 
corner  meetings  were  held  at  which  the  pro- 
ceedings were  constantly  interrupted  by  cries 
of  "  Niech  zyie  Polska  " — Poland  for  ever  ! 

This  state  of  things  continued  throughout  the 


winter  of  1830.  The  ice-bound  steppes  £; 
the  Russians  taking  action.  But  the  Czar^ 
vengeance,  and  he  kept  his  vow.  In  th 
days  of  spring  a  large  army  was  despi 
against  the  rebel  Poles  under  Greneral  Chl< 
who,  while  in  command  of  the  thirteent 
fourteenth  Army  Corps,  had  earned  for  his 
the  nickname  of  the  Lions  of  Varna.  Tl 
was  waged  to  the  death.  The  Russian  t 
well  drilled  and  ably  commanded,  elated 
the  successes  of  the  past,  met  the  unt 
Polish  soldiers  with  a  confidence  bred  of  o 
The  Poles,  imbued  with  a  sense  of  patri 
and  recognising  that  it  was  to  do  or  t 
fought  each  man  for  his  own  hand,  t 
giving  nor  expecting  quarter,  and  the  slai 
was  frightful.  Even  at  Ostralenka,  whe 
Poles  left  seven  thousand  dead  on  the  fie 
Russian  loss  was  over  fifteen  thousand ;  : 
Waror  the  Poles  took  ten  thousand  B 
prisoners,  besides  a  number  of  cannon, 
were  exhibited  in  the  streets  of  Warsaw 
the  enthusiastic  applause  of  the  inhabitant 
After  being  beaten  all  along  the  Hi 
Russian  army  withdrew,  leaving  the  flo 
its  surviving  oflficers  imprisoned  in  Warsa 
for  a  while  the  Poles  had  rest.  But  or 
a  while.  In  the  early  summer  another 
marched  on  the  capital,  and  at  the  end  o; 
General  Paskewitsch,  who  had  been  sp 
chosen  by  the  Czar,  took  the  command, 
officer  enjoyed  the  personal  friendship  ( 
ruler  of  Russia,  and  he  took  the  field  wi 
express  instruction  from  his  master  to  tea 
rebels  a  lesson  which  they  would  not  foi^ge 
lost  no  time  in  resuming  operations,  but  ch 
his  predecessor's  plans.  Hitherto,  all  att 
on  Warsaw  had  been  made  from  the  righl 
of  the  Vistula.  With  the  exception  of  the 
suburb  the  city  lies  on  the  left  or  south  ba 
that  to  capture  it  from  the  north  the  Ru 
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would  have  to  fight  their  way  across  the  Vistula 
either  through  the  streets  and  across  the  bridges 
of  Praga,  or  under  the  fire  of  the  guns  in  the 
Polish  works.  Paskewitsch  decided  upon  making 
a  flank  march  dowri  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
crossing  it  near  the  Prussian  frontier,  where  he 
had  secretly  arranged  to  obtain  supplies  and 
bridging  material  from  the  Prussian  fortress  of 
Thora,  and  then  marching  up  the  south  bank  of 
tbe  Vistula  he  could  attack  Warsaw  on  the  side 
on  which  it  was  not  protected  by  the  broad  river 
which  had  hitherto  barred  the  Russian  advance. 
The  Polish  Government  was  at  this  period 
presided  over  by  General  Skryznecki,  a  patriot 
of  good  family  and  education,  and  a  man  of  the 
highest  principle.     Skryznecki  recognised   the 


the  country  to  the  south  of  the  Vistula, 
from  which  they  had  hitherto  drawn  supplies 
and  reinforcements.  While  Paskewitsch  thus 
hemmed  in  the  Poles  on  the  south,  another 
Russian  army  watched  Praga  ;  and  thus  by  the 
end  of  August,  while  the  roads  for  miles  round 
were  guarded  by  Russian  legions,  the  Poles 
found  themselves  shut  in  like  rats  in  a  trap. 

And  now  for  the  first  time  the  Poles  realised 
their  position.  Surrounded  by  a  relentless  horde, 
their  supplies  cut  off,  they  realised  the  futility 
of  the  claims  of  a  just  cause  against  the  exigences 
of  necessity.  The  whole  of  the  resources  of 
Russia  were  against  them  ;  and  while  the  sym- 
pathies of  France  and  England  went  far  to  cheer 
the  desperate  band  of  patriots  who  yet  fought 
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^ger  too  late.  He  hurriedly  occupied  a 
strong  position  on  the  line  of  the  Bzura  river 
Jith  30,000  men,  in  the  hope  of  barring  the 
Russian  advance  ;  but  on  August  15th  the 
Russians,  in  overwhelming  force,  drove  the 
*^oles  from  the  river  bank  and  forced  them  back 
ypon  Warsaw.  Their  city  was  now  threatened 
^  60,000   troops,    who    cut    them    off   from 


for  freedom,  the  fact  that  Prussia,  though 
nominally  a  neutral  state,  was  aiding  the  com- 
mon enemy,  was  not  reassuring.  So  far  back  as 
June  this  fact  had  been  known,  and  General 
Skryznecki  had  written  to  the  King  of  Prussia 
enumerating  the  various  acts  indulged  in  by 
his  ministers,  and  demanding  that  they  should 
cease.    In  this  historic  document  the  General 
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proved  that  the  Prussians  were  supplying  the 
Russians  with  food  from  the  storehouses  at 
Thorn,  that  they  had  lent  their  skilled  artillery 
to  the  Russians,  that  they  had  supplied  ammu- 
nition and  uniforms  made  in  Prussia,  and  that 
most  of  the  engineering  works  required  by  the 
Russians — including  the  bridge  over  the  Vistula 
— had  been  executed  by  German  engineers. 

This  letter  was  never  answered,  and  Prussia 
continued  in  her  breach  of  the  laws  of  war, 
while  the  outlook  in  Warsaw  became  blacker 
every  day.  Nor  were  the  dangers  only  from 
without.  The  Polish  mob  began  to  become 
turbulent,  and  necessitated  the  watching  ot 
soldiers  who  would  have  been  better  employed 
negotiating  the  enemy.  But  even  these  measures 
were  insufficient  to  keep  the  rough  element 
down.  The  irresistible  descent  of  the  Russian 
army  was  the  excuse  for  an  outcry  against  the 
noble  Skyznecki  ;  and  in  the  hope  of  uniting 
the  besi^ed  he  resigned  his  command  of  the 
Polish  army.  General  Dembinski  being  appointed 
in  his  place. 

But  even  this  step  did  not  succeed  in  quieting 
the  rabble.  On  the  night  of  the  15th  August 
the  mob  rose  and  marched  to  the  State  prison. 
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where  Russian  officers  who  had  been  taken 
prisoners  in  the  war  had  been  incarcerated. 
The  excitement  of  the  mob  was  intense.  Their 
blood  was  up,  and  this  is  the  only  excuse  that 
can  be  urged  for  the  foulest  deed  that  blemishes 
the  history  of  Poland.    The  gates  of  the  prison 


were  forced,  and  the  prisoners  led  ou 
shamefully  ill-treated.  The  crowd  be 
like  wild  beasts,  chasing  and  attacking  tl 
fortunate  Russians  ;  and  after  being  tortu 
every  way  that  occurred  to  the  imagi 
of  their  captors,  the  miserable  beings 
butchered  in  the  streets,  the  gutters  li 
running  in  blood.  Among  the  victims  1 
tragedy  were  four  Russian  generals  and  : 
ladies  of  high  birth,  who  had  been  su! 
of  sympathising  with  the  enemy.  Al 
brutally  murdered,  the  atrocities  bein| 
tinued  for  two  days.  At  length  ord( 
restored  by  the  military,  who  were  witl 
from  the  defence  of  the  city  for  this  purp 
While  these  events  were  taking  place 
the  city  General  Paskewitsch  was  press 
in  pursuit  of  the  Polish  army,  which  ! 
compelled  to  retreat  from  the  Bzura. 
even  here  the  defenders  were  unable  t 
their  ground,  and  on  the  ist  of  Septemb 
retired  behind  the  entrenchments  whi< 
been  thrown  up  immediately  before  V 
Here  the  final  stand  had  to  be  made 
headquarters  of  the  Russians  was  onlj 
miles  away  from  the  city  walls,  and  the 

was  threate 
every  side, 
position  \* 
short,  so  aci 
it  is  a  ma 
some  surpri 
the  Poles  < 
retire  with 
city  and  s 
siege.  Thi: 
tion  has  be 
discussed 
trustworthy 
rian,  who  w 
follows  : — 

"  It  would  h. 
very  easy,"  s 
Brozozowski. 
army  to  defe 
within  the  wi 
from  house  t( 
It  had  alrea 
formed  more 
feats,  and 
doubtless  would  have  rung  with  its  heroism 
the  example  of  Saragossa,  it  had  buried  itsel 
the  ruins  of  Warsaw.  But  the  Poles  could  not, 
sake  of  a  mere  empty  renown,  consent  to  the  des 
of  a  city  which  is  the  hearth-stone  of  their  pi 
and  the  centre  of  their  nationality— a  dty  n 
future  struggles  is  yet  destined  to  play  an  implKtl 
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rfsiAre  Uur  from  sticcambtng  under  their  present 
-wry  Ur  from  abandoning  the  hope  of  again 

till,  the  attacking  army  waited  before 
the  final  blow.  Reinforcements  from 
th   were   expected.     Several   day*  were 

pending 
rri%'al,  and 
icy  arrived 
itoons  stuck 
mud.  But 
t^h  did  not 
delay.  He 
ted  to  have 
one  of  his 
I  wait  the  aid 
aimieb — ibc 
the  south 
army  of 
Nor  were 
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ing    all    re- 

as  futile,  the 

ttcmptcd  to  open  negotiations  with  the 

hut  the  niob  would    not    have  it,  and 

•mrcs  made  were  cancelled   in  order  to 

a    revolution,  while  an  offer  of  terms 

Bukcwit^h  was  rejected  for  a  similar 

preliminaries    over,   the   attack   upon 

began  in  earnest   on   the   morning  of 

September.    The  fighting  on  this  day 

at    long    range,   but    the    Russian 

hO  strong   and    the    firing   so    fierce 

lies  had  to  abandon  their  first  line 

'hmcnt.     The  assault  then  ceased,  and 

reeled   during    the    night  ;    but   at 

oil  the  7th  the  attack  was   renewc^d, 

-laurhter  was  terrible.     The  Poles — es- 

Jions  occupying  the  redoubt  on 

^  aiuL  of  the  Vistula — made     "    Iv-ic 

t  «*La  Gacrre  de  1«  Pologne," 
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resistance.  The  Russians  had  on  this  day  no 
fewer  than  }Stt  guns  in  position,  and  the  fire 
from  them  was  so  fierce  and  so  continuous 
that  nothing  could  stand  before  it.  The  Poles 
were  ploughed  down  by  the  hail  of  projectiles, 
and  those  spared  by  the  shells  were  de- 
spatched by  small 
arms.  After  some 
hours  of  bombard- 
ment, when  a  mere 
handful  of  the  garri- 
son of  the  VVola  re- 
doubt remained,  the 
Russians  closed  up 
in  their  strength 
and  charged  with 
their  bayonets.  The 
result  was  disiistrous 
in  the  extreme- 
General  Sowinski, 
who  commanded 
the  outpost,  fell 
pierced  through  and 
through  ;  and  when 
the  Russians  finally 
occupied  the  re- 
doubt only  eleven 
men  remained  alive 
out  of  three  thou- 
sand. 

While  this  scene 
of  carnage  was  being 
enacted  outside,  the 
city  was  itself  the 
scene  of  intense 
excitement.  'I'he  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
foresaw  that  their  fate  was  sealed.  Their  only 
chance  of  salvation — the  interposition  of  Eng- 
land or  France — had  failed  them.  Were  even 
that  to  come  now  it  would  be  too  late.  The 
cannonade  of  the  besiegers  ivas  continuous,  and 
ever\'  now  and  again  a  stray  shell  would  fall  in 
the  streets,  scattering  death  and  devastation 
around.  And  all  that  could  be  done  in  response 
was  to  fire  occasional  charges  from  the  few  guns 
left  to  the  garrison.  Men  there  were  in  plenty 
in  Warsaw,  and  women,  too,  willing  to  play 
the  man's  part  in  fighting  for  their  country; 
but  the  guns  were  few,  and  it  was  no  uncommon 
sight  to  see  eager,  able  men  tear  the  rifles  from 
the  hands  of  the  wounded  as  they  fell,  in  order 
that  the  most  might  be  made  of  the  slender 
sources  at  their  dispo.sal. 

Amid  all  this  scene  of  horror  there  was  one 
item  of  news  which  caused  rejoidtig.     Marshal 
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Paskewitsch  had  been  wounded.  It  was  said  that 
he  was,  indeed,  disabled.  This  was  the  one 
cheering  event  of  the  7th  September. 

The  8th  opened  still  and  fine,   but   it  was 
destined  to  be  a  bitter  day  in  the  story  of  Poland. 


carrying  everything  before  them,  inch  b 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  while  tbd 
were  busied  in  sending  missiles  within  tl 
which  spread  fire  and  rapine  in  their  trail 
day  was  still  undone  when  the  walls  were  1 
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The  Russians  had  moved  up  to  the  very  gates  of 
the  town  in  the  night,  and  only  the  innermost 
hne  of  trenches  and  the  shaky  walls  stood 
between  them  and  the  inhabitants.  The  can- 
nonade re-commenced  soon  after  daybreak,  and 
the  attack  was  even  more  furious  than  on  the 
previous  day.  At  least,  it  seemed  so  to  those 
within  the  doomed  city.  The  men  in  the 
trenches  were  ploughed  down  like  flies,  but  their 
braver\'  was  indomitable,  and  as  each  man  fell, 
another  took  his  place,  to  be  ploughed  down  in 
turn.  The  men  finally  stood  upon  the  brink  of 
their  trenches,  and  used  the  dead  bodies  of  their 
comrades  as  cover ;  but  it  was  futile.  On  and  on 
came  the  Russian  host,  back  and  back  went  the 
Poles,  until  only  the  gaunt  walls  of  Warsaw 
stood  between  them  and  those  they  sought  to 
save.    The  enemy  fought  with  irresistible  fury. 


The  inmost  line  of  defence  was  captu 
last  defender  slain.  The  plain  for  a  mile 
was  strewn  with  the  mutilated  remains 
had  once  been  brave  men,  and  the  tyrant 
North  held  Warsaw  in  their  hands. 

The  city  capitulated  as  the  sun  sunk 
west,  and  its  inhabitants  realised  too  h 
their  doom  was  sealed.  What  that  do 
to  be  even  the  most  imaginative  f* 
realise. 

Having  taken  Warsaw,  Paskewitsch  sp< 
He  would,  he  declared,  not  enter  the  ciiv 
following  day,  and  meanwhile  the  PolisI 
what  was  left  of  it,  might  retire  to  Plosfc 
Marshal  admitted  to  having  3,000  men 
officers  killed,  and  7,500  and  445 
wounded,  while  the  Polish  loss  was  fo 
amount  to  9,000  slain. 
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Defeated  though  they  were,  reduced  in  num- 
bers, without  the  hope  of  succour,  and  exhausted 
by  the  events  of  the  past  few  days,  the  Poles 
retained  their  heroism.  The  army,  what  was 
left  of  the  30,000  men  of  which  the  garrison  had 
consisted,  formed  in  order  in  the  great  place  in 
the  centre  of  the  city,  and  marched  towards  the 
gate.  But  it  did  not  march  to  Plosk.  It  went 
instead  to  the  fortress  of  Modlin,  and  made 
preparations  for  a  final  stand — a  forlorn  hope — 
tmsting  to  fortune  to  turn  the  Russians  yet. 
But  the  scheme  was  foredoomed.  Paskewitsch, 
whose  wound  was  slighter  than  was  supposed, 
heard  of  the  move,  and  promptly  despatched  a 
brigade  against  the  Polish  remnant.  The  garrison 
of  Modlin  was  promptly  surrounded,  all  retreat 
cut  off.  Entrapped,  defenceless,  without  guns  or 
food,  the  band  of  heroes  lay  down  their  arms 
and  sought  refuge  on  neutral  territory  across 
the  Prussian  frontier. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  province  of  this 
history  to  detail  the  events  which  followed  the 


capture  of  Warsaw.  So  far  as  the  military  history 
of  this,  the  last  great  struggle  for  Polish  inde- 
pendence, is  concerned,  the  battle  of  Warsaw 
brings  the  story  to  a  close.  The  horrors  that 
followed  still  linger  in  the  memories  of  the  very 
old.  The  fearful  outbreak  of  Asiatic  cholera 
which  devastated  Central  Europe,  the  tragic  fate 
of  the  thousands  of  Poles  who,  trusting  in  the 
charity  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  were  hounded 
across  the  frontier  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians ; 
the  equally  tragic  fortunes  of  those  who  took  the 
word  ot  the  Czar  and  gave  themselves  up  to  the 
authorities ;  and  the  bitter  savageries  committed 
by  the  Russians  in  compulsorily  emigrating  the 
bulk  of  the  people  of  Warsaw,  sending  children 
away  from  parents  and  husbands  from  wives, 
even  to  the  furthest  parts  of  Eastern  Russia,  are 
all  part  of  history.  Of  the  civilising  efforts  of 
the  Russians  while  in  occupation  of  Warsaw,  we 
have  a  sample  in  the  fact  that  the  conquerors 
took  nearly  a  million  volumes  of  books  from  the 
city — 400,000  from  the  Zuluski  Library  alone. 
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THE  STORMING  OF 
iir  THE  NILT  FORT5. 

BY  E.F. KNIGHT.  ';  ** 


OF  our  recent  wars  on  the  frontiers  of 
India,  the  Hunza  campaign  was  in 
many  respects  the  most  remarkable, 
and  the  storming  of  the  enemy's 
defences  at  Nilt  afforded  an  ample  proof  of 
what  excellent  material  our  Indian  army  is  com- 
posed. At  the  extreme  north  corner  of  British 
India,  or  rather  of  the  territories  of  our 
feudatory  the  Maharajah  of  Kashmir,  buried 
amid  the  loftiest  and  wildest  mountains  of  the 
Hindoo  Koosh,  hemmed  in  by  glaciers  which 
are  the  vastest  in  the  world  outside  the  arctic 
regions,  and  by  hundreds  of  barren  leagues  of 
rock  and  snow,  are  two  little  States  of  heredi- 
tary' robbers,  the  Hunzas  and  the  Nagars,  the 
first  occupying  the  right  bank,  the  second  the 
left  bank  of  the  Hunza  or  Kanjut  torrent. 
These  people  belong  to  what  is  known  as  the 
Dard  race,  and  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  purest 
Arj-an  stock  :  many  of  them  have  the  features 
and  the  fair  complexions  of  Europeans. 

This  inhospitable  region  is  the  very  cradle, 
some  say,  of  the  Arjan  race  ;  and  the  Hunza- 
Nagars  present  one  of  the  most  interesting 
ethnological  problems  in  the  Avorld — a  problem, 
however,  which  up  till  now  could  only  be  studied 
from  a  safe  distance,  for  the  half-dozen  or  so  of 
Europeans  who  had  penetrated  the  Hunza  valley 
previous  to  the  campaign  I  am  about  to  describe 
had  done  so  at  considerable  risk  to  their  lives. 
From  the  earliest  times  the  Hunza-Nagars  have 
engaged  in  organised  brigandage  and  slave- 
hunting  ;  they  were  the  most  redoubtable 
warriors  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh.  The  head 
waters  of  the  Hunza  and  its  tributaries  are  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Pamirs,  and  the  tribesmen, 
ascending  the  passes  that  lead  from  their  valleys 
on  to  the  *'  roof  of  the  world,"  were  wont  to 
raid  into  Turkistan  and  fall  on  the  caravans 
that  carrj'  on  the  trade  between  India  and 
Yarkand.      For  hundreds  of  years  they  have 


thus  amassed  rich  booty,  and  they  sold 
prisoners  they  captured  to  the  Kirghiz  n 
When  the  Kashmir  State  conquered  the 
district  it  did  its  utmost  to  quell  the 
lawless  tribes,  but  all  in  vain  :  secure  i 
mountain  strongholds,  they  successfully : 
the  largest  forces  that  were  sent  against 
and  carried  their  forays  both  into  Kashm 
tory  and  into  Central  Asia,  though  a  S 
garrison  of  6,000  men  ivas  always  statw 
Gilgit.  It  was  estimated  that  the  "  thu: 
kings,  of  these  two  valley  States  could 
5,000  fighting  men,  fairly  well  armed  wit! 
matchlocks,  Martini-Henrj-s,  Berdans  (s 
by  the  Russians),  Sniders,  and  othei 
They  also  had  some  smooth-bore  six  o 
pound  guns  of  their  own  manufacture. 

When  the  Indian  Government  under 
exercise  a  more  direct  control  over  the 
of  the  grossly  mismanaged  State  of  K 
an  agency  was  established  at  Gilgit  whi< 
became  the  northernmost  outpost  of  our 
in  Asia.  The  Hunza  river  flows  into  th 
river  two  miles  below  Gilgit  fort,  and  tl 
tier  of  the  robber  States  is  some  thirty  r 
the  Hunza  valley.  The  thums,  though 
of  the  establishment  of  British  influ* 
their  close  vicinity,  were  persuaded  by 
Durand,  our  agent  at  Gilgit,  to  enter 
treaty  by  which  they  recognised  Great 
as  the  suzerain  power,  and  agreed  to  des 
raiding  and  slave-hunting,  while  the 
Government  was  to  pay  the  thums  an 
subsidy  each.  But  the  thums,  stirred 
Captain  Gromchevtsky — who  had  visil 
Hunza  valley  with  a  party  of  Cossacks,  a 
done  his  utmost  to  damage  British  pre 
these  regions — soon  broke  their  ikiti 
Colonel  Durand  ;  they  recommenced  th 
practices,  and  in  the  spring  of  1891, 
first  greatly  strengthened  their  defeooei 
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ar  Nilt,  they  defied  the  Maharajah  and 
ish  agent,  declared  that  they  would 
heir  raids,  threatened  the  Kashmir 
if  Chalt  with  a  considerable  force,  and 
igered  our  position  at  Gilgit  that  the 
sring  Government  of  India  found  it 
•  to  send  a  punitive  expedition  into 
a  valley. 

» time  the  Agent's  bodyguard  consisted 
a  score  or  so  of  Pathans  of  the  20th 
nfantrj',  while  the  Kashmir  troops  who 
d  the  forts  were  scarcely  to  be  relied 
lese  were  the  same  men  who  had  been 
y  defeated  by  the  Hunzas.  They  be- 
:  is  true,  to  regiments  of  the  recently 
I  Imperial  Service  troops  which  the 
h  had  set  aside  for  purposes  of  Imperial 
ind  which  had  been  trained  for  some 
y  specially  selected  British  officers  ;  but 
I  never  been  tried  in  actual  warfare 
new  system  had  been  inaugurated,  and 
jrefore  considered  advisable. to  despatch 
botabad  200  men  of  our  5th  Gurkha 
,  and  two  seven-pound  guns  of  the 
lountain  battery. 

esent  road  from  Kashmir  to  Gilgit  had 
seen  completed,  and  great  difficulties  had 
rcome  in  sending  even  this  small  force 
'orth.  The  distance  from  Srinagur  to 
140  miles,  or  twenty-two  marches.  The 
ids  among  the  mountains,  and  crosses 
passes,  one  being  over  the  main  chain 
malayas,  which  divides  Kashmir  proper 
northern  possessions  of  the  Maharajah, 
isses  are  only  open  for  about  four 
for  the  rest  of  the  year  they  are  closed 
snow  and  are  exposed  to  violent  gales 
le  coldness,  which  prove  fatal  to  travel- 
:aken  by  them.  One  of  these  storms 
>  while  the  5th  Gurkhas  and  a  number 
ort  coolies  were  on  the  march,  and 
o  men  perished  of  frostbite.  Captain 
limself,  who  was  in  command,  lost 
•es  on  this  occasion,  and  was  incapaci- 
n  taking  part  in  the  campaign.  This 
ad  traversed  for  many  marches  a  rain- 
ilmost  desert  region.  Of  wild  vegeta- 
e  is  scarcely  any  :  it  is  only  by  means 
al  irrigation  from  the  glacier  streams 
at  the  sparse  population  succeeds  in 
inty  crops  here  and  there.  There  are 
more  extensive  cultivation  in  the  past, 
forays  of  the  Shinakas — raiding  tribes 
py  a  little-explored  region  beyond  the 
»  that  border  the  Gilgit  road  on  the 


west — have  long  since  made  these  valleys  deso- 
late. The  road,  where  not  winding  over  the 
barren  mountain  ridges,  follows  the  bottoms  of 
the  gloomy  ravines  where  the  discoloured 
torrents  rush  between  cliffs  and  huge  slopes  of 
fallen  boulders.  The  country  affords  no  supplies 
to  an  invading  force,  and  even  the  forage  for  our 
horses  had  to  be  imported  from  a  distance. 

During  the  four  summer  months  of  1891 
thousands  of  coolies  were  employed  in  carrying 
up  to  Gilgit  the  supplies  required  for  the  ex- 
pedition ;  but  despite  all  the  efforts  of  our 
transport  officers,  a  large  quantity  of  necessaries 
never  crossed  the  Himalayas :  an  early  winter 
and  heavy  snowstorms  suddenly  closed  the 
passes,  and  our  little  force  was  cut  off  from  all 
chance  of  reinforcement  or  communication  with 
the  outer  world  for  several  months.  Isolated  by 
impassable  mountains,  we  were  now  left  to  fight 
it  out,  not  only  with  the  5,000  Hunzas,  but 
probably  also  with  the  Shinakas,  who  could  put 
15,000  men  in  the  field,  for  they  were  known 
to  have  a  defensive  alliance  with  the  Hunzas, 
and  our  line  of  communication  was  open  to 
their  attack  at  several  points. 

The  force  at  Colonel  Durand's  disposal  con- 
sisted of  three  regiments  of  Kashmir  Imperial 
Service  troops,  188  men  of  the  5th  Gurkha 
regiment,  about  thirty  men  of  the  Agency  body- 
guard, two  guns  of  the  Hazara  mountain 
batter}-,  and  160  irregulars  from  the  mountains 
of  Puneal — in  all  about  2,000  men.  Of  these 
1 ,000  men  were  left  to  garrison  the  forts  and  to 
guard  our  long  line  of  communication.  The  field 
force,  therefore,  numbered  roughly  1,000  men,  of 
whom  more  than  700  were  untried  sepoys  of 
the  Kashmir  regiments  (Dogras  and  Gurkhas), 
and  quite  untrained  irregulars.  Only  thirteen 
British  officers  were  with  the  field  force.  To 
Mr.  Spedding,  C.E.,  and  his  staff  of  six  civilians, 
was  entrusted  the  duty  of  opening  out  a  road 
for  the  column  :  these  civilians  were  on  the 
roster,  and  had  under  them  200  Pathan  navvies, 
who  were  armed  with  Snider  carbines,  and  took 
part  in  the  fighting. 

Despite  the  rigour  of  the  climate  in  these 
highlands,  it  was  decided  to  prosecute  the  cam- 
paign in  mid-winter,  for  it  is  only  at  that  season 
that  Hunza  can  be  invaded  with  any  hope 
of  success.  The  tribesmen  have  purposely  left 
the  approaches  to  their  country  as  difficult  as 
possible.  The  awful  gorges  of  the  lower  Hunza 
valley  afford  position  after  position  that  would 
be  impregnable  if  properly  held.  A  very 
narrow  track,  trying  to  the  nerves  of  any  but 
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cragsman,  was  then  the  one  route  by  which  the 
valley  could  be  ascended  in  the  summer  months  ; 
for  at  that  season  the  torrent,  swollen  by.  the 
snows  melting  on  the  mountains,  rages  deep 
and  unfordable,  filling  the  bottom  of  the 
ravines  from  the  precipices  on  one  side  to  those 
on  the  other,  so  that  one  has  no  choice  but  to 
follow  the  dangerous  path  high  up  the  hill-side, 
in  places  crossing  the  precipices  by  frail  scaffold- 
ings of  wood  which  a  single  man  could  in  a 
moment  dislodge  and  send  tumbling  into  the 
torrent  below,  leaving  impassable  walls  of  rock 
to  face  the  invader.  But  in  the  winter  the 
difficulties  are    much  lessened.      The  intense 


TO    tLLUSTRATE   THE 


frost  silences  all  the  tributary  streams,  the 
Hunza  torrent  shrinks  considerably  in  volume, 
is  generally  fordable,  and  it  is  possible  in  most 
parts  of  the  valley  to  follow  the  dried  margin 
of  the  river  bed  instead  of  scaling  the  precipices 
above. 

Mr.  Spedding  and  his  men  quickly  opened  out 
a  road,  just  practicable  for  a  mule  batter\*.  to 
Chalt.  the  last  Kashmir  fort  in  the  valley.  Here 
the  field  force  collected,  and  all  being  ready,  we 
crossed  the  river  on  December  ist.  and  having 
formeii  a  zereba,  encamped  for  the  night  in  the 
enemy's  territory.  The  tribesmen  were  known 
to  have  gathered  in  force  ten  miles  higher 
up  the  valley  at  a  point  where  several  large 
forts  defended  a  naturally  veri-  strong  position. 
It  was  Colonel  Durand's  intention  to  make 
an   immediate  attack  on   the  most  important 


and   the  nearest  to  us  of  these  fori 
of  NUt. 

Accordingly,  at  daybreak  on  Decen 
our  force  advanced  ;  but  it  was  not  unti 
that  we  reached  our  destination,  for 
lay  across  very  difficult  ground,  and 
precipitous  places  the  enemy  had  brok 
the  track,  so  that  the  column  had  to  h 
Spedding's  Pathans  with  pick,  shovel,  2 
powder  cleared  the  way.  The  enemy  0 
opposition,  and,  indeed,  we  saw  no  sign! 
until  we  had  turned  a  rocky  spur  of  th 
tain  side,  when  we  suddenly  beheld, 
front  of  us  and  only  two  hundred  yai 
distant,  the  grey  fortress  of ! 
the  quaint  triangular  flag! 
Hunzas  waving  on  its  walls. 
The  illustration  (on  p. 
render  clear  the  following  d< 
of  the  enemy's  position  at  ^ 
tribesmen  have  for  centurie 
ered  to  be  the  impregnable 
of  their  country.  On  the  1 
left  are  the  great  gorges  of 
Maiun,  which  pour  their 
waters  into  the  Hunza  riva 
mouth  of  the  Nilt  gorge  s 
fortress  of  Nilt,  while  on 
vated  terraces  beyond  the  V 
are  the  large  fortresses  of 
Maiun  and  several  smaller  ft 
two  gorges  descend  from  tl 
and  snowfields  of  mighty  i 
whose  peaks  attain  a  height 

feet.    The  diffs  that  front 

the  opposite  slopes  of  hot 
are    inaccessible  in    most  | 
were  lined  at  their  summits  from  th< 
the    glaciers    high    above    down    to 
bed   with   sangas,  or  stone   breastwo 
with    the    enemy's    marksmen    ever 
roll  down  avalanches  of  rocks  on  an\ 
should  attempt  the  seeing.     The  high 
that  fell  from  the  cultivated  terraces 
side  forming  the  river  banks  were  li 
siingiis  for  several  miles  up  the  vallej*, ! 
attempt  to  turn  this  formidable  posit 
advance  up  the  river  bed  would  be 
withering  fire  on  either  flank.     We  1 
fronted,  in  short,  by  a  line  of  defence  1 
tended  from  the  glaciers  on  one  side  to 
the  other,  held  by  some  4.000  determii 
Our  first  object  was  to  capture  Nilt 
only  one  of  the  enemy's  defences  irfnc 
our  side  of  the  tributary  goigeSk    Ol 
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ad  by  no  means  an  easy  task  before  them.  As 
le  Hunza^  and  Nagars,  when  not  united  to 
lid  on  foreign  soil  or  to  repel  an  invader,  used 
«quently  to  wage  war  on  each  other,  all  their 
illages  are  strongly  fortified.  Nilt  consists  of  a 
ongr^ation  of  stone  houses,  some  of  which  are 
wo  or  three  storeys  in  height,  all  strongly  built, 
mdha\'ing  flat  roofs  of  large  stones  so  well 
pot  together  that  our  shtlls  produced  no 
eftct  on  them.  These  houses  are  built  close 
tcfrther,  and  often  open  out  one  into  an- 
other,, while  a  labyrinth  of  very  narrow  alleys 
■tersects  this  human  rabbit-warren.  The 
mm  is  enclosed  by  a  massive  stone  wall 
Marly  twenty    feet   in    height    and    twelv 


terrace  of  irrigated  fields  and  retumea  the  fire. 
The  5th  Gurkhas,  who  led  the  attack,  made 
short  rushes,  section  after  section,  availing  them- 
selves of  the  cover  afforded  by  the  low  walls 
that  divided  the  fields,  and  directed  a  brisk 
fire  on  the  loopholes  of  the  fort  at  100  yards 
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let  in  breadth,  loopholed  for  musketry,  with 
overs  at  intervals.  This  wall  is  surrounded  by 
Bother  loopholed  wall  eight  feet  in  height, 
^nt  some  six  yards  firom  the  first  wall.  This 
*ter  wall,  where  it  does  not  hang  over  the 
Kedpice,  has  a  deep  trench  outside  it,  at  the 
Wttom  ci  which  the  enemy  had  placed  a  strong 
ibatis  of  branches  lashed  together,  and,  lastly, 
mother  abatis  lined  the  outer  edge  of  the  trench. 
As  soon  as  we  turned  the  spur  of  the  mountain 
the  HuDzas  opened  fire  upon  us  from  their  loop- 
Our   troops  deployed  on   to    the  flat 


range.  The  Punialis  and  the  men  of  the  20th 
Punjab  Infantry  scaled  the  steep  mountain  spur 
above  the  fort  to  the  ridge  on  which  we  after- 
wards had  our  "  ridge  picket  "  (see  illustration  on 
p.  297),  and  fired  down  into  the  centre  of  the  fort. 
The  two  seven-pounders  took  up  a  position 
about  150  yards  from  the  fort,  and  opened  fire 
upon  it  with  shrapnel  and  shot,  which  appeared 
to  produce  no  effect  on  the  strong  walls. 

The  action  continued  thus  for  about  an  hour. 
The  loopholes  of  the  fort  offered  but  small 
targets  to  our  riflemen,  and  the  losses  of  the 
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enemy  must  have  been  slight.  On  the  other 
hand,  our  own  m^n  began  to  drop  pretty  fast, 
and  it  was  soon  obvious  that  the  enemy's 
marksmen  were  picking  off  the  British  officers, 
most  of  whom  had  narrow  escapes.  Colonel 
Durand  himself  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
groin,  and  the  command  devolved  on  Captain 
Bradshaw,  35th  Bengal  Infantry.  The  loopholes 
of  Xilt  were  luckily  but  few  in  number,  or  our 
losses  would  have  been  very  severe. 

Just  before  he  was  wounded  Colonel  Durand 
ordered  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  blow 
up  the  main  gate  of  the  fort,  and  take  the  place 
by  assault.  The  story  of  how  this  was  carried 
out  should  be  one  to  stir  the  blood  of  English- 
men, for  few  so  gallant  deeds  have  been  recorded 
even  in  the  glorious  annals  of  our  Indian  war- 
fare. Under  cover  of  a  very  heavy  fire  opened 
upon  the  loopholes  of  the  fort  by  the  rest  of  the 
force  the  storming  party  of  one  hundred  men  of 
the  5th  Gurkhas,  led  by  Lieutenants  Boisragon 
and  Badcock,  and  accompanied  by  Captain 
Aylmer  (on  whom,  as  our  engineer  officer,  fell 
the  duty  of  blowing  up  the  gate),  made  a  rush 
on  the  outer  abatis.  Through  this  the  kukris  of 
the  Gurkhas  quickly  clove  a  narrow  opening, 
and  then  the  three  officers,  followed  by  their 
men,  leapt  into  the  trench  and  began  to  cut 
their  way  through  the  other  abatis  at  the 
bottom.  The  officers,  with  some  half-a-dozen 
men  at  their  heels,  scrambled  through  first, 
climbed  the  side  of  the  trench,  and  found 
themselves  before  the  outer  wall.  They  ran 
along  it  till  they  came  to  a  small  gate,  through 
which  they  had  little  difficulty  in  hacking  their 
way.  Passing  through  this  they  found  them- 
selves between  the  two  walls,  and  exposed  to  the 
fire  from  the  lower  loopholes  of  the  main  wall, 
which  could  not  be  silenced  by  .the  covering 
party.  Turning  to  the  right  they  followed  the 
main  wall  till  they  came  to  a  large  and  strongly- 
built  wooden  gate  flanked  by  two  towers.  To 
cut  through  this  gate,  which  had  been  barricaded 
within  with  a  wall  of  stones,  was  impossible,  so 
Captain  Aylmer,  accompanied  by  his  Pathan 
orderly  and  a  Gurkha  sepoy,  ran  up  to  the  foot 
of  the  gate,  and  as  rapidly  as  possible  made  his 
preparations  to  blow  it  up,  the  enemy  all  the 
while  firing  at  him  through  the  loopholes  of  the 
towers  and  gate,  and  throwing  large  stones  over 
the  parapets  upon  him.  His  companions  pro- 
tected him  as  far  as  they  could  by  firing  into  the 
loopholes  at  the  range  of  a  few  feet,  the  officers 
using  their  revolvers.  That  a  single  man  of  this 
gallant  handful  escaped  death  is  indeed  mar\"ellous. 


Captain  Aylmer,  stooping  down,  n 
some  stones  from  under  the  foot  of  th 
inserted  his  slabs  of  guncotton,  packed 
with  stones,  and  ignited  the  fuse.  Wl 
was  doing  this  he  was  shot  through  t 
from  a  loophole  so  near  to  him  that  his 
and  flesh  were  burnt.;  and  of  the  two  m 
were  in  the  gateway  with  him  the  Guii 
shot  dead,  and  the  Pathan  orderly  was  t 
wounded  in  the  head.  Captain  Aylmer  i 
orderly  then  crawled  along  the  foot  of  t 
to  a  safe  distance,  and  awaited  the  ck] 
The  given  time  elapsed,  and  there  was  nc 
It  was  obvious  that  the  fuse  had  M< 
Captain  Aylmer,  wounded  as  he  was,  on 
returned  to  an  almost  certain  death,  in  < 
complete  his  task.  He  cut  the  fuse  y 
knife,  readjusted  it,  lit  a  match  after 
attempts,  for  the  wind  was  strong,  reign 
fuse,  and  again  withdrew  to  safe  shelte 
time  while  at  work  in  the  gateway  he  n 
second  wound.  His  hand  and  arm  w 
badly  crushed  by  a  large  stone  that  wa« 
at  him  over  the  walls. 

This  time,  happily,  the  fuse  did  r 
There  was  a  loud  explosion  ;  the  stor 
toppling  down  from  the  shaking  wall 
was  seen  that  the  gate  and  the  barric 
been  blown  in.  Then,  even  before  tl 
of  smoke  and  dust  had  cleared,  the  thre 
officers — for  Captain  Aylmer  was  read} 
fight,  indomitable  as  ever,  though  si 
with  blood  from  his  wounds — and  the 
viving  sepoys  rushed  through  the  brc 
were  within  the  fort.  Here  they  at  < 
gaged  in  a  fierce  hand-to-hand  fight  ^ 
bravest  of  the  enemy  who  flocked  d 
alleys  leading  to  the  gate.  This  ha 
men,  standing  close  together  in  this 
place,  resolutely  held  the  position  tl 
gained  against  the  whole  Hunza  ] 
They  gave  a  very  good  account  of  the 
and  killed  a  number  of  the  enemy  wit 
and  cold  steel :  Lieutenant  Badcock,  wit 
volver,  shot  the  commander  himself,  A 
Shah,  Wazir  of  Nagar.  But  the  odds 
them  were  too  oven^'helming  :  two  moi 
sepoys  were  soon  killed,  and  nearly  J 
wounded.  Captain  Aylmer  was  now  1 
for  yet  a  third  time,  being  shot  throi 
arm  with  a  jezail,  while  Lieutenant  , 
was  severely  wounded  in  the  shoulder. 
evident  that  not  one  of  the  little  part 
gateway  would  be  left  alive  unless  suppc 
up  quickly.    They  had  thus  been  SJjbt 
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[uarter  of  an  hour,  when  Lieutenant 
volunteered  to  go  out  and  find  his 
i  exposing  himself  both  to  the  fire  of 
y  and  that  of  the  covering  party.  He 
;h  safely,  and  was  very  soon  back  in  the 
e  head  of  a  number  of  Gurkhas,  eager 
:  their  fallen  comrades.  They  fought, 
r  wont,  like  little  demons  with  their 
ikris.  The  tribesmen  defended  them- 
h  desperate  valour,  but  they  could  not 
stand  the  fierce  attack  of  the  Gurkhas, 
ast  drove  them  back  with  great  loss, 
ed  them  panic-stricken  through  the 
of  alleys  into  the  surrounding  gorges, 
he  Gurkhas  had  not  more  quickly 
:heir  officers  and  six  comrades  to  the 
was  not  due  to  any  unreadiness  on 
,  for  Gurkhas  are  never  backward  in  a 
seems  that  after  they  had  cut  through 
»  and  crossed  the  trench  they  were 
►  see  which  way  their  officers  had 
)re  them,  and  turning  to  the  left, 
f  to  the  right,  had  missed  the  gate- 
had  been  checked  by  a  great  abatis 
:ended  from  the  wall  to  the  brink  of 
ice. 

>rming  of  Nilt  only  cost  our  force  six 

d  and   twenty-seven   wounded.     The 

t  about  a  hundred  dead  behind  them 

eys  of  the  fort,  and  many  were  shot 

ile  escaping  to  their  defences  beyond 

Captain   Aylmer   and   Lieutenant 

were    both    decorated     with     the 

Cross    in    recognition    of    their    gal- 

this  day,   and  Lieutenant   Badcock, 

also    recommended    for  a  V.C,   re- 

;  Distinguished  Service  Order. 

11  Nilt  Fort  ;  but  its  capture  was  only 

step  towards  the   subjugation   of  the 

igars.     The  real  strength  of  their  posi- 

)efore  us,  and  the  enemy,  not  in  the 

eartened  by  their  defeat,  prepared  to 

solute  stand  along  their  line  of  defence 

le  two  gorges.     They  omitted  no  pre- 

not  only  did  they  break  away  all  the 

•ss  the  ravines,  but,  taking  advantage 

ird  frost,   they  turned   the  irrigation 

er    the   river  cliffs  where    they    were 

and  so  formed  smooth  ramparts  of 

ose  us. 

hteen  days  we  vainly  endeavoured  to 
formidable  position.  On  December 
tempt  was  made  to  repair  the  road 
icross  the  Nilt  gorge  ;  but  no  sooner 
EQ  appear  in  the  open  than  they  were 


driven  back  by  a  volley  from  the  sangas  oppo- 
site, which  killed  three  meil  and  wounded  six 
others,  among  the  latter  being  Lieutenant 
Gorton.  We  now  had  five  of  our  officers 
hors  de  combat^  and  in  all  forty  men  killed 
or  wounded.  Several  reconnaissances  were 
made  by  day  and  by  night,  to  find  out  a 
weak  spot  in  the  enemy's  line  of  defence. 
Once  a  party  explored  the  river  bed  for  some 
distance,  and  found  that  it  was  obstructed  by 
barricades  that  ran  across  the  beach  :  a  heavy 
fire  from  either  bank  compelled  this  patrol  to 
beat  a  hasty  retreat.  It  was  quite  evident  that 
an  attempt  to  advance  that  way  would  mean 
the  annihilation  of  our  force.  On  the  night  of 
December  8th  another  futile  endeavour  was 
made  to  force  the  mouth  of  the.  Nilt  gorge. 
On  one  dark  night  a  small  party  that  had 
crossed  the  river  to  surprise  Maiun  was  dis- 
covered and  repulsed.  We  even  attempted  to 
find  a  way  across  the  glaciers  at  the  head  of 
the  gorge,  but  were  frustrated  by  impassable 
crevasses.  Whenever  a  night  surprise  was 
attempted  at  some  point  of  the  cliff  that 
appeared  accessible  the  ever-watchful  enemy 
would  roll  down  their  avalanches  of  rocks  and 
also  great  fire-balls  of  resinous  wood,  whose 
blaze  disclosed  the  whereabouts  of  our  men, 
and  enabled  the  defenders  above  to  open  a 
deadly  musketry  fire. 

Day  after  day  our  men  were  engaged  in  these 
perilous  but  fruitless  efforts  to  force  a  way  past 
these  rocky  bulwarks  of  the  enemy.  Still  we 
were  held  in  check,  and  our  position  became  one 
of  considerable  peril.  The  Hunzas,  emboldened 
by  the  success  of  their  resistance,  threatened 
our  line  of  communication  with  Gilgit,  and  the 
Shinaka  tribes  also  were  mobilising  with  the 
intention  of  falling  upon  us  from  below.  Had 
they  done  so  our  small  force  would  have  pro- 
bably been  caught  in  a  trap  and  cut  to  pieces, 
even  as  was  the  fate  of  a  far  larger  force  of 
Kashmir  troops  some  years  before  in  this  very 
valley.  Shut  out,  as  we  were,  from  all  hope  of 
succour  for  several  months  by  the  wintry  Hima- 
layas, but  one  course  lay  before  our  commander 
— at  all  risks  to  force  the  enemy's  position 
before  their  Shinaka  allies  could  come  to  their 
assistance. 

To  Nagdu,  a  gallant  Dogra  sepoy  of  one  of 
the  Kashmir  Imperial  Service  regiments,  the 
credit  is  due  for  having  discovered  what  was 
possibly  the  only  practicable  method  of  effecting 
our  object.  This  man,  like  all  his  race,  a  good 
cragsman,  volunteered  to  explore  the  precipices 
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on  the  further  side  of  the  Nilt  gorge,  with  a 
view  of  finding  a  point  at  which  they  could  be 
scaled  by  our  troops.  Night  after  night  he  did 
this  at  great  risk,  for  the  enemy,  perceiving  him, 
used  to  roll  down  rocks  and  tire  upon  him  from 
above.  At  last  on  one  dark  night  he  actually 
succeeded  in  climbing  quite  alone  from  the 
bottom  of  the  gorge  to  the  top  of  the  cliff, 
undetected  by  the  enemy,  and  reached  the 
foot  of  tlie  four  strong  sangas  indicated  in  the 


^x^ 


S\* 


.•'Mt  ACTUALLY   SUCCEEDF.n    IN    CI  IMHISr,    QUITE. 
ALONB." 


illustration.  The  enemy  evidently  considered 
this  to  be  a  vulnerable  point,  for  we  had  observed 
that  they  used  to  roll  down  their  rock  avalanches 
from  these  stiti/^as  at  intervals  each  night,  until 
last  a  regular  shoot  was  worn  apparently  as 
h'ght  streak  against  the  darker  cliff.  Nagdu 
climbed  down  again  in  safety,  returned  to  camp, 
and  propounded  his  scheme.  Nagdu,  of  his  own 
native  wit,  realised  a  truth  tlie  ignorance  of 
which  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  brought 
commanders  to  grief — namely,  that  an  almost 
perpendicular  cliff  is  bul  a  treacherous  position 
under  cert-iin  circumstances,  .ind  proves  a  death- 
trap to  those  who  would  defend  its  summit. 
Nagdu  pointed  out  that  the  cliff  was  so  steep 


that  the  enemy  would  have  to  comi 

sang<2s  and  lean  over  the  ed|;c  of 

in  order  to  fire  at  a  sc  ■ 

said,  we  ought  to  be  abl«- 

doing  with  a  covering  party  of  picked 

posted  on  our  side  of  the  gorge. 

Nagdu '5  plan  was  so  obviously  thr 
that  it  was  adopted,  and  it  was  d 
the  enemy's  position  at  this  poini  ... 
light.  Captain  Colin  Mackenzie,  nf  the 
Highlanders,  who  was  in  cot- 
tain  Bradshaw's  temporar\ 
despatched  this  forlorn  hope  without 
The  5th  Gurkhas  had  bonie  the  brui 
first  action ;  it  was  now  the  turn  i»f  the 
Service  troops.  Ai 
ners-Smith  and  Li 
men  of  the  Kashmir  Bodyguard 
the  camp  noiselessly  on  the  night 
icith,  which  was  very  dark,  and 
in  the  Nilt  gorge  at  a  spot  shdt 
rock-rolling,  and  just  behiw  the  pn 
Nagdu  had  scaled.  Tliat  night  in 
listened  anxiously  for  any  sound, 
enemy  detected  the  party  ai*  it 
gorge  the  rock  avalanches  would  hare 
great  havoc  at  several  exposed  jii 
the  way.  But  we  had  luckily  af  1; 
iJie  tribesmen  off  their  guar 
quiet. 

Before  dawn  on  the  20th  the  coveHl 
consisting  of  135  marksmen  s<rl 
different  regiments,  asccndod  ih^. 
up  a  position  near  the  block  house  indj 
the  illustration.  Our  men  lined  the  cd| 
cliff,  having  been  di\nded  into  four  pan 
of  which  was  instructed  to  open  a  sti 
pendent  fire  upon  one  particular  sanj^a  ol 
that  were  to  be  stormed.  I  was  in  con 
one  of  these  parties,  and  was  therefore  a 
of  what  I  am  about  to  describe.  Tb 
opened  fire  upon  us  from  the  four 
were  about  450  yards  from  our  ri 
other  sangas  that  dotted  the  hillsi 
not  long  before  the  foui 
silenced  by  the  fire  we  il 
a  defender  dared  stand  behind  a  I 
Lieutenant  Manners-Smith  comnn 
cult  ascent,  followed  by  fifty  of 
Lieutenant  Taylor  com 
fifty.  We  saw  the  men, 
stream,  slowly  and  with  dtfftailty  sc^yr 
feet  of  precipice,  often 
having  to  return  some 
some   more  accessible  point.    Oiily 
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jh  as  these   were,   could   have   climbed   this 
frightful  wall  of  rock. 

At  last,  when  they  were  two-thirds  of  the  way 
up,  Lieutenant  Manners-Smith  came  to  a  sheer 
precipice  no  man  could  scale :  he  tried  to  the 
right  and  left  of  it,  but  could  find  no  way  of 
getting  by,  and  then,  to  our  dismay,  abandoned 
the  hopeless  attempt,  and  took  all  his  men  down 
igain  to  the  foot  of  the  gorge.  But  Manners- 
Smith,  himself  an  expert  cragsman,  was  deter- 


un wonted  hea\y  firing,  had  come  out  upon  the 
roof-tops  and  were  gazing  upwards  at  the  ridge. 
They  shouted  a  warning  across  the  river,  which 
was  taken  up  by  sanga  after  sanga  on  the 
cliff  side,  till  it  reached  the  men  in  the  four 
sartgus  that  were  the  object  of  our  attack, 
who  for  the  first  time  realised  that  a  party 
of  men  were  scaling  the  cliff  beneath  them. 
The)'  then,  but  too  late,  made  a  desperate 
attempt  to  defend  their  position.     They  threw 

The  Fixir  Sangas 


Nih  Fort. 
NILT    FORTS,   FROM  THl  SOUTH. 


'•lined  to  scale  the  cliffs  somewhere  that  day 
^fid  to  try  conclusions  with  the  enemy  at  close 
luarters.  So  he  started  again  at  a  point  higher 
"^P  the  gorge,  and  this  time,  as  we  fired  over  his 
"ead,  we  saw  him  and  a  few  of  the  most  active  of 
Jj>  followers  attain  a  ledge  only  sixty  yards 
J^w  one  of  the  four  sangas.  Here  he  waited 
^^pw  seconds  until  more  of  his  men  had  come 
^P'  and  then  he  rapidly  clambered  to  the  edge 
«^lhechflF. 

It  vvas  only  at  this  moment,  when  the  storm- 
'"?  party  had  all  but  effected  its  task,  that  it 
^me  visible  to  the  defenders  of  Maiun  and 
^  the  other  forts    below,  who,   hearing    the 


rocks  over  the  parapets,  and  some  brave  Hunzas 
rushed  boldly  out  of  the  sangas  and  rolled  down 
the  ready-piled-up  mounds  of  stone,  whose  falling 
stirred  great  showers  of  rocks,  ever  increasing 
in  volume  as  they  thundered  down  the  gorge. 
From  our  side  we  shot  down  each  man  as  he 
appeared  in  the  open,  in  most  cases  before  he 
had  time  to  roll  down  a  single  stone.  Luckily, 
our  men  had  by  this  time  passed  the  most 
dangerous  part  of  the  ascent,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the  stones  rushed  harmlessly  to  the 
left  of  them.  Some  men,  however^  were  wounded, 
and  Lieutenant  Taylor  was  knocked  down,  but 
not  severely  injured,  by  a  rock.    Had  the  eneray 
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received  their  warning  but  a  few  minutes  earlier, 
the  cataracts  of  rock  would  probably  have  swept 
a  large  proportion  of  the  scaling  party  off  the 
face  of  the  cliff. 

And  now  the  order  was  given  to  the  covering 
party  to  cease  firing,  and,  as  the  smoke  cleared, 
"we  saw  Lieutenant  Manners-Smith  and  a  few 
men  reach  the  foot  of  the  sanga  to  the  right. 
They  ran  quickly  round  to  the  opening  at  the 
back  of  the  sanga^  a  few  shots  were  fired  by  the 
attacking  party  and  the  defenders,  and  then  the 
former,  rushing  in,  took  thej<7;/^«at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  slaying  most  of  those  within.  The 
rest  of  the  sepoys  now  came  up,  and,  despite  the 
gallant  stand  of  many  of  the  enemy,  sanga  after 
^anga  was  taken  by  assault,  and  the  whole  hill- 
side was  covered  with  the  flying  tribesmen 
hurrying  to  the  forts  below.  Upwards  of  100 
of  them  were  shot  down  by  our  riflemen,  but 
the  greater  portion  escaped.  This  gallant  forlorn 
hope  had  been  rewarded  with  complete  success, 
and  the  Kashmir  Imperial  Service  troops  had 
proved  on  this  their  first  trial  how  well  they 
•could  acquit  themselves  when  properly  led. 

And  now  the  defenders  of  Maiun,  Thol,  and 
all  the  fortifications  on  the  plain  below,  seeing 
that  their  position — which  they  had  deemed 
impregnable,  and  which  from  time  immemorial 
had  defied  their  enemies — had  been  actually 
turned,  and  knowing  that  we  should,  cut  off 
their  retreat  unless  they  escaped  at  once,  lost 
heart,  and,  abandoning  their  posts,  took  to  their 
heels.  We  saw  the  tribesmen  in  their  hundreds 
fleeing  up  the  valley  for  their  lives  on  both  sides 
of  the  river.  They  were  not  given  time  to 
recover  from  their  panic  and  to  organise  a  stand 


higher  up.  Our  covering  party  was  at 
brought  down  the  hill,  Qur  sappers  q 
opened  a  rough  track  across  the  mouth 
gorge  ;  we  effected  a  junction  with  Lioi 
Manners-Smith's  party  ;  and  then,  leavioj 
gage  and  commissariat  behind,  our  whok 
pushed  up  the  valley  in  pursuit  of  the  i 
enemy.  A  forced  march  of  thirty  miles  <n 
most  difficult  ground,  along  the  fece  of  pr« 
across  frozen  torrents,  glaciers,  and  w« 
rocky  debris^  brought  us  to  the  capital  of 
in  about  twenty-four  hours— a  most  cro 
performance.  The  enemy  offered  no  1 
resistance,  and  on  the  following  day  we  oc 
the  thums'  hitherto  inviolate  citadel  i 
capital  of  Hunza. 

The  complete  pacification  of  the  c 
quickly  followed.  The  Hunza-Nagars, 
been  treated  with  clemency,  are  now  ve 
disposed  to  us.  They  acknowledge  our  sua 
but  are  ruled  by  their  thums  as  of  old ;  ! 
do  not  interfere  with  them  in  the  least  s 
as  they  abstain  from  raiding  and  slave-h 
The  Hunza  valley  provides  a  new  rec 
ground  for  India.  When  it  was  proposed 
a  Hunza  levy  for  frontier  defence,  the 
tribesmen  gladly  volunteered  ;  and  withii 
months  of  the  Hunza  War,  a  small  body 
recent  foes,  led  by  British  oflficers,  con 
defeated  a  far  superior  force  of  Shinaka 
had  attacked  our  outposts  on  the  Indus. 

Lieutenant  Manners-Smith,  in  recogn 
his  gallant  leading  of  the  forlorn  hope 
2oth,  received  the  Victoria  Cross — tb 
that  had  been  gained  in  the  course  of  th 
but  memorable  campaign. 


'•?P" 
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/^  lUSEPPE  (or  JOSEPH)  GARIBALDI 
I  fY"  ^^'^s  fo''  niany  years  the  most  pic- 
\^  turesque  and  interesting  figure  in 
all  Europe.  He  might  be  called 
the  William  Wallace,  or  the  William  Tell,  of 
Italy.  His  name  (which  is  still  a  common 
enough  one  in  Genoa  among  all  ranks  of  life) 
is  said  to  have  been  a  corruption  of  Garibaldo, 
u.  "Bold  in  War."  At  any  rate,  a  warlike 
star  presided  over  his  birth  (at  Nice  in  1807), 
for  he  first  saw  the  light  in  the  very  house 
where,  forty  years  before,  Massena,  one  of  the 
Great  Napoleon's  greatest  generals,  was  born. 

At  the  time  of  his  birth  his  native  country 
—Italy — was  in  a  woful  state  of  disunion,  and 
much  of  it  was  under  the  yoke  of  the  foreigner 
—the  Austrians  in  particular.  It  was  cut  up 
into  several  conflicting  monarchies  ;  while  the 
Pope,  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Roman  Church, 
also  claimed — and  had  his  claim  allowed — to  be 
temporal  sovereign  of  Rome.  But  as  the  cen- 
tury' grew  older,  the  Italian  people  began  to  be 
stirred  with  a  deep  desire  for  national  unity, 
without  which  they  knew  they  could  never 
hecome  great,  strong,  or  respected  ;  and  of  all 
^ho  threw  themselves  into  this  movement,  none 
<Jid  so  with  more  ardour  than  the  son  of  the 
humble  Nice  skipper  who  sailed  his  own  little 
vessel  all  over  the  Mediterranean. 

This  son,  Giuseppe,  took  to  his  father's  call- 
'°g,  and  began  life  as  a  sailor.  Once,  when 
*^ond  in  command  of  a  brig,  he  was  attacked 
"y  Greek  pirates,  after  which  he  landed  at  St. 
Nicholas  to  re-victual  without  so  much  as  shoes 
^^  his  feet.  An  Englishman,  taking  pity  on 
h^ni,  oifered  him  a  pair,  and  this  touched  him 
^0  the  heart. 

"When  I  look  back  upon  it  now,"  wrote 
Garibaldi  in  1870  to  Cassc/fs  Magazine^  "I 
^not  help  remembering  that  it  was  the  first 
<rf  the  many  acts  of  kindness  which  bind  me 


with  such  strong  and  lasting  ties  of  gratitude 
to  your  noble  nation." 

In  1836  he  had  joined  a  revolutionary  move- 
ment, which  failed  ;  and,  after  many  privations 
and  vicissitudes,  he  finally  sailed  for  South 
America,  where  for  the  next  ten  years  he  led 
a  life  of  the  most  stirring  excitement  and  adven- 
ture among  the  quarrelsome  young  Republics  of 
that  continent — fighting  now  on  one  side  and 
then  on  the  other,  like  Rittmeister  Dugald 
Dalgetty  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  gaining 
a  name  for  the  greatest  personal  bravery.  The 
wanderings  and  adventures  of  Ulysses  were 
nothing  to  those  of  Garibaldi,  which  would  fill 
volumes  of  as  fascinating  reading  as  can  be 
found  in  the  pages  of.  a  novelist. 

When  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1848 
swept  over  Europe — including  Italy — Garibaldi 
returned  home  with  a  knowledge  of  guerilla — or 
irregular — warfare  such  as  was  possessed  probably 
by  no  other  man  alive  ;  and  then,  with  his 
volunteers,  he  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into 
the  movement  for  "  making  Italy  free,"  as  the 
phrase  ran,  "  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic." 

With  his  Red-Shirt  Volunteers,  Garibaldi 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  fighting  of  1848 
and  1859,  and  with  his  "  Thousand  " — as  famous 
a  fighting  force  as  Xenophon's  "  Ten  Thousand  " 
— he,  in  i860,  attacked  and  conquered  the  Two 
Sicilies  {i.e.  the  island  of  Sicily  and  Naples),  and 
made  a  present  of  these  kingdoms  to  his  sove- 
reign Victor  Emmanuel,  after  which  he  returned 
to  his  solitary  farm  on  the  little  island  of  Caprera. 
Here,  on  this  rocky  island — fifteen  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  five  in  length — Garibaldi  was 
monarch  of  all  he  surveyed. 

"  The  absence  of  priests,"  he  wrote,  "  is  one  of 
the  especial  blessings  of  this  spot.  Here  God  is 
worshipped  in  purity  of  spirit  without  formalism, 
free  from  mockery,  under  the  canopy  of  the  blue 
heavens,  with   the  planets  for   lamps,  the  sea 
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winds  for  music,  and   ihe  green   ^\vnr*l    .►f  the 
island  for  altars." 

This  was  the  den,  so  to  speak,  into  \vhich  the 
lion-patriot  retired  when  no  political  prey  was 
stirring.  But  no  sooner  did  he  scent  the  oppor- 
tunity for  action  than  out  again  he  would  rush 
with  a  roar,  which  was  sometimes  just  as  disquiet- 
ing to  his  friends  as  to  his  foes.  This  was  more 
particularly  the  case  on  the  occasion  which  led 
to  Aspromonte.  But,  before  proceeding  to  the 
tragic  scene  of  this  encounter,  let  us  see  what 
sort  of  fighters 
Garibaldi  and  his 
red-shirted  fol- 
lowers were. 

••  Garibaldi," 

?rote    a    corre- 
ient    of    Tht 

'tm/'S,  **  was  a 
middle  sized  man, 
and  not  of  an  ath- 
letic build,  though 
gifted  with  uncom- 
mon strength  and 
surprising  agility. 
He  looked  to  the 
greatest  advantage 
on  horseback,  since 
he  sat  in  the  satUle 
with  such  perfect 
ease,  and  yet  with 
stjch  calm  serenity, 
as  if  he  were  grown 
to  it,  having  had, 
though  originally  a 
sailor,  the  benefit  of 
a  long  experience 
in  taming  the  wild 
mustangs  of  the 
Pampas.  But  his 
chief    beauty    was 

the  head  and  the  unique  dignity  with  which 
it  rose  on  the  shoulders.  The  features  were  cast 
in  the  old  classic  mould  :  the  forehead  was  high 
and  broad,  a  perpendicular  line  from  the  roots  of 
the  hair  to  the  eyebrows.  His  mass  of  tawny 
hair  and  full  red  beard  gave  the  countenance  its 
peculiar  lion-like  character.  The  brow  was  open, 
genial,  sunny  ;  the  eyes  dark  grey,  deep,  shining 
with  a  steady  reddish  light ;  the  nose,  mouth, 
and  chin  exquisitely  chiselled,  the  countenance 
habitually  at  rest,  but  at  sight  of  those  dear  to 
him  beaming  with  a  caressing  smile,  revealing 
ail  the  innate  strength  and  grace  of  his  loving 
ture. 


''  His  garb  consisted  of  a  plain  re 
grey  trousers,  over  which  he  threw  i 
the  Spanish-American  panchf) — an 
garment  of  thin  while  woollen  doll 
son  lining,  which  did  duty  as  a  itant! 
round  which  his  volunteers  were  hidden  | 
in   the   thick   of  the   fight»  as  did  the 
Huguenot   chivalrj^  round    Henr>'  of   N| 
'  panache  blanched    His  sword  was  a 
blade,  forged  in  England  and  the  gtf 
friends,  and  with  it  he  might  be  »eenj 

brcakf 
tented 
his 

slicing  his 
sausage, 
viting 
particul 
to  disti 
share  that 
fare. 
d;d  g 
work  at  nc<J 
ever,  and 
l;ii?/(),  in  Si 
bore  him  ot 
fri)m  the  i 
a  knot  of 
I  it  an  tioopi 
c.tught  h 
surprise  am 
thry    had 

GaribaJi 
no  oihi 
though 
in  his 
pistols  and 
at  their 
his    "-- 
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GENERAL  GARIBALDU 


who  for  a  long  time  followed 

like  Napoleon's  Mameluke,  .1 

by  his  side  at  Rome,  was  armed  with 

lance  with  a  crimson  pennnn,  used  as  \ 

banner. 

"  His  staff  officers  were  a  numerous, 
and  motley  crew,  men  of  all  age*  ai 
mostly  devoted  personal  friends — nc 
available  for  personal 
ledge,  but  all  to  be  ri 
to  die  witli  or  for  him.  The  veterans  j 
with  him  from  Montevideo,  a  Geni: 
whom  his  friend  Augusto  V*ccchi 
and  the  Lombard  Legion,  under 
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all  men  of  tried  valour,  well  trained  to  the  use  of 
the  rifle,  inured  to  hardships  and  privations;  and 
they  constituted  the  nucleus  of  the  Garibaldian 
force  throughout  its  campaigns.    The  remainder 
was  a  shapeless  mass  of  raw  recruits  from  all 
parts    of    Italy,    joining    or 
leaviug  the  band   almost  at 
their  pleasure  —  mere   boys 
■om  the  Universities,  youths 
noble  and  rich  famil}',  lean 
;isans  from  the  towns,  stout 
iants  and  labourers  from 
the  countr\%   adventurers  of 
lifferent      character,      de- 
:ers  from  the  army,   and 
like,    all     marching    in 
companies,    like    Fal- 
's     recruits,    under    im- 
ivtsed    officers    and    non~ 
>mmissioned    officers ;    but 
all,  or  most  of  them,  entirely 
dbinterested    about    pay    or 
promotion,  putting  up  with 
long  fasts  and  hea\y  marches, 
only  asking    to   be    brought 
face  to  face  with  the  enemy, 
and  when  under  the  imme- 
diate influence   of  Garibaldi 
liimself  orof  his  trust}- friends 
seldom     guilty   of    soldierly 
excesses  or  of  any  breach   of 
discipline.      The    effect    the 
presence    of    the    hero    had 
3mong  them  was  surprising. 
•■^  Word  addressed  to  them  in 
"is  clear,  ringing,  silver  voice 
•^'ectrified    even    the   dullest. 
•"^n  order  coming    from  him 
*^=is  never  questioned,  never 
disregarded.     No  one  waited 
^**  a   second  bidding   or  an 
^^planation.     '  Your  business 
'^   not  to  inquire  how  you  are 
^^'^  storm  that  position.     You 
^ust  only  go  and  do  it.*  And 
^t  'Was  done/' 

*'0n  the  approach  of  a  foe,"  wrote  one  of  his 

*-<jnibard  volunteers,  Emiliu  Dandolo,  *' Garibaldi 

"^ould  ride   up  to  a  dominating  point    in  the 

^TJdstape.  survey  the  ground  for  hours  with  llie 

M'Vglass  in  brooding  silence,  and  comedown  with 

^iwoop  on  the  enemy,  acting  upon  some  well- 

^onirived  combination  of  movements  by  which 

advantage  had  been  taken  of  all  circumstances 

*n  his  favour."    And  as  this  was  his  custom  in 
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for  his  next  opportunity  of  action.  Not  an 
event  escaped  his  notice,  and  he  heard  with  a 
smile  of  contentment  how  Victor  Emmanuel 
had  stormed  the  fortress  of  Gaeta,  and  the  two 
crowns  of  the  Sicilies  had  been  placed  upon  the 
head  of  the  Piedmontese  King.  But  the  na- 
tional unity  was  still  far  from  complete.  Above 
all  things,  Venice  still  remained  under  the  yoke 
of  the  Austrians,  while  Rome  was  equally  in  the 
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power  of  the  French,  who  remained  there  to 
champion  with  their  bayonets  the  pretensions  of 
the  Pope. 

They  had  been  there  ever  since  1849,  when 
the  Romans  rose  against  the  Pope,  declared  a 
Republic,  and  were  supported  by  Garibaldi  and 
his  Red  Shirts.  But  then  the  French  rushed 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Pope,  and  after  a  three 
months'  siege — during  which  the  Garibaldians 
behaved  with  splendid  braver^' — at  last  stormed 
the  city,  restored  the  authority  of  the  Pope, 
and  compelled  the  Hero  of  Caprera  to  retire 
to  the  mountains. 

"  Soldiers !  "  he  had  said,  on  leading  his  men 
away  from  the  Eternal  City,  "that  which  I  have 
to  offer  you  is  this :  hunger,  thirst,  cold,  heat ; 
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no  pay,  no  barracks,  no  rations  ;  but  frequent 
alarms,  forced  marches,  charges  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet ; "  and  4,000  men  had  readily 
answered  to  this  appeal. 

The  memor}'  of  this  defeat  rankled  ever  after 
in  Garibaldi's  mind,  and  he  determined  to  seize 
the  first  opportunity  of  retrieving  it.  This  op- 
portunity, he  deemed,  had  at  last  come  in  the 
year  1862,  soon  after  -the  death  of  the  great 
statesman  Cavour,  who  had  been  the  Bis- 
marck, so  to  speak,  of  Italian  unity,  as  Victor 
Emmanuel  had  been  its  King  William.  But 
while  Garibaldi  had  been  their  greatest  support, 
he  had  also  been  the  source  ot  their  greatest 
weakness.  For  he  was  not  a  regularly  appointed 
servant  of  the  Government,  but  the  self-consti- 
tuted soldier  and  champion  of  his  country.  He 
chose  his  own  time  for  fighting,  irrespective  of 
what  the  King  and  his  ministers  wished,  and 
thus  often  placed  them  in  the  greatest  difficulty. 


So  little,  indeed,  did  Garibaldi  consider  his  t 
and  seasons  for  action,  that  he  was  said  by  n 
to  have  "  an  ass's  head  linked  to  a  lion's  he 
He  was  nothing  but  a  headlong  soldier, 
scorned  the  arts  of  statesmen  ;  and  his  head 
turned  with  his  extraordinary  popularity  an 
the  masses  of  the  Italian  people,  who  paid 
something  like  Divine  honours. 

Everywhere  this  free-lance  hero  evokoj 
more  enthusiasm  than  was  even  shown 
King,  who,  naturally  enough,  followed  < 
baldi's  movements  with  the  greatest  solicil 
whilst  recognising  that  he  had  done  so  muc 
his  country  that  the  very  greatest  indulf 
and  forbearance  had  to  be  shown  him. 
But  there  came  a  time  when  it  was  the 
that  Garibaldi  should  m 
allowed  the  free  hand  1 
had  hitherto  been  granted 
This  was  when  he  annoi 
his  intention  of  placing 
national  flag  on  the  wal 
Rome,  which  still  owne( 
dominion  of  the  Pope,  aw 
garrisoned  by  the  Fr 
However  much  Victor 
manuel  desired  to  see  1 
become  the  capital  of 
he  could  not  forget  the 
of  gratitude  which  he  owe 
French,  who  had  beei 
allies  in  the  successful 
against  Austria  in  iSfq 
when  he  heard  of  Garil 
proposed  enterprise,  he  i 
a  proclamation  to  his  subjects,  saying :  *'  It  is 
ful  to  me  to  see  deluded  and  inexperienced  } 
men  forgetting  their  duties  and  the  gratitut 
owe  our  best  allies,  and  making  the  name  of] 
a  watchword  of  war.  .  .  .  Italians  I  b« 
of  guilty  impatience  and  incautious  agit; 
When  the  hour  to  finish  the  Government 
shall  have  come,  the  voice  of  your  King  w 
heard  among  you.  A  call  which  does  not 
from  him  is  a  call  to  rebellion  and  to  civil 
The  responsibility  and  the  rigour  of  the  lav 
fall  upon  those  who  do  not  listen  to  my  wo; 
But  this  warning  had  no  restraining  effe« 
the  eager  Garibaldi,  who  only  panted  to  re 
f^r  his  country  the  Eternal  City,  excUin 
"  Rome  !  Rome !  Who  is  not  urged  b} 
very  name  to  take  up  arms  for  thy  de 
ance  ?  "  At  the  same  time,  there  is  con 
able  reason  for  believing  that  the  King  an 
Government  had  given  secret  encourageoie 
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i  to  embark  upon  his  mad  enterprise,  in 
have  a  pretext  for  arresting  the  lion- 
but  inconvenient  rebel.  In  any  case, 
Sicily  he  went  to  make  preparations  for 
otic  expedition.  He  probably  calculated 
news  of  his  enterprise  would  induce  his 
len  to  rise  en  masscy  and  that  the 
Emperor,  seeing  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
eople,  would  withdraw  his  troops  from 

ided  at  Palermo,  whence  a  body  of  his 
rs  marched  to  Corleone,  a  town  of  the 
where  they  overpowered  the  National 
id  armed  themselves  with  their  mUskets. 
ey  took  up  their  quarters  in  a  camp  at 
a  forest  district  about  twenty  miles  from 
Here  they  were  visited  on  August  ist 
aldi,  who  thus  addressed  them  : 
young  fellow-soldiers  !  To-day  again 
cause  of  our  country  unites  us.  Again 
'ithout  asking  whither  going,  what  to 
what  hope  of  reward  to  our  labours, 
smile  on  your  lips  and  joy  in  your 
ou  hasten  to  fight  our  overbearing 
>rs,  throwing  a  spark  of  comfort  to  our 
brethren.  ...  I  can  only  promise 
i,  hardships,  and  perils  ;  but  I  rely  on 
-denial.  I  know  you,  ye  brave  young 
)pled  in  glorious  combat !  It  is  needless 
u  to  display  valour  in  fight.  What  I  ask 
ine,  for  without  that  no  army  can  exist, 
lans  were  disciplined,  and  they  mastered 
i.  Endeavour  to  conciliate  the  good- 
he  population  we  are  about  to  visit,  as 
n  i860,  and  no  less  to  win  the  esteem  of 
mt  army,  in  order,  thus  united  with 
ly,  to  bring  about  the  longed-for  unity 
untr>'." 

Idi  now  went  to  Catania,  where  the 
ops  already  began  to  close  round  him 
jnt  to  take  him  prisoner.  But  many 
to  his  side  in  the  hope  of  sharing  the 
\ory  which  they  believed  to  be  again  in 
the  wayward  Hero  of  Caprera.  His  force 
Jled  to  a  vQTy  considerable  body  ;  but 
as  on  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  how  was 
across  to  the  mainland  in  order  to  com- 
s  march  on  Rome  ?  Garibaldi  had  no 
jt  in  the  harbour  of  Catania  there  were 
ee  vessels— a  French  trigate,  the  Mane 
;  2L  French  steamer,  Lc  General  Abha- 
id  an  Italian  steamer,  //  Dispaccio^  be- 
o  the  Florio  Company.  In  iiddition  to 
aels  there  was  a  royal  Italian  man-of- 
Duca  di  Genova — the  commander  of 


which  gave  out  that  he  would  fire  on  any  of 
the  other  three  ships  which  made  bold  to- 
carry  over  Garibaldi  and  his  Red  Shirts  to  the 
mainland. 

One  day,  however,  the  Duca  di  Genova 
took  it  into  its  head  to  go  for  a  little  cruise 
outside  the  Straits  of  Messina — probably,  in- 
deed, because  it  had  received  secret  orders  to 
do  so,  in  order  the  better  to  lure  Garibaldi  into 
the  trap  which  had  been  laid  for  him.  On  the 
disappearance  of  the  Duca  di  Genova^  Garibaldi 
stepped  into  a  boat  with  several  trusty  followers, 
and  was  rowed  off  to  the  other  three  vessels 
above  referred  to,  when  he  put  their  respective 
captains  under  arrest,  and  then  proceeded  to 
fill  them  up  with  his  impatient  Red  Shirts. 

"  At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,"  says  one  of 
his  biographers,  "  the  embarkation  commenced^ 
and  the  good  people  of  Catania  crowded  the 
harbour,  waving  handkerchiefs  and  cheering. 
Menotti  "  (Garibaldi's  son)  "  and  his  '  Guides,* 
the  Tuscans,  and  the  flower  of  the  Sicilian 
volunteers,  moved  off  for  //  Dispaccio  ;  General 
Corrao,  with  some  more  Sicilians,  occupied  Z> 
General  Abhatucci ;  whilst  Garibaldi  took  the 
command  of  the  former  and  put  Burratini  in  com- 
mand of  the  Marie  Adelaide^  with  orders  to  get 
her  filled  with  troops  as  soon  as  possible.  During 
this  time  it  had  been  growing  dark,  and  each 
ship  was  filled  to  suffocation,  no  one  being  able 
to  lie  down,  or  get  any  rest,  as  boats  were  for 
ever  arriving  with  their  cargoes  of  men.  About 
midnight  the  ships  were  got  under  way  ;  and 
after  crossing  the  Straits  in  the  dark,  without 
any  mishap,  the  troops  were  all  safely  landed  at 
Melito  next  morning,  on  the  spot  celebrated  as 
the  one  on  which  the  former  expedition  had 
gone  ashore." 

Garibaldi  landed  in  Calabria  with  a  force  of 
about  3,000  men — a  very  insignificant  body,  one 
would  have  thought,  to  march  against  walled 
and  embattled  Rome  with  its  formidable  French 
garrison.  But  by  the  time  he  came  into  collision 
with  the  royal  troops,  who  had  been  sent  after 
him  to  arrest  his  progress,  his  little  army  of  Red 
Shirts  had  dwindled  by  about  a  half  on  account 
of  the  privations  to  which  it  was  exposed  and 
the  rapid  marches  which  had  been  exacted  of  it. 

On  hearing  of  Garibaldi's  naval  coup-de-main 
at  Catania,  and  his  crossing  over  to  Calabria^ 
General  Cialdini  at  once  gave  chase,  and  in  order 
to  catch  the  Hero  of  Caprera,  he  sent  two  of  his 
generals — Revel  and  Vialardi — with  a  body  of 
royal  troops  to  draw  a  cordon  across  the  isthmus 
of  Tiriolo  at  its  narrowest  point,  between  Nicastro 
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carried  the  position  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
with  cries  of  'Vwa  il  Re!'  'Viva  Italiar 
while  the  left  side  was  also  attacked  by  our 
troops.  General  Garibaldi  and  his  son  Menotti '' 
(who  had  written  to  a  friend  in  Liverpool,  "  In 
three  weeks  we  shall  be  in  Rome !  ")  '*  having 
been  wounded,  and  the  rebels  being  surrounded 
flQ  all  sideS|  resistance  became  useless,  where- 
^oa  the  Garibaldians  gave  the  signal  to  cease 


Their  own  account  of  the  engagement  was 
nmewhat  different.  Garibaldi  himself  wrote  : — 
"They  thirsted  for  blood,  and  I  wished  to  spare 
t  .  .  .  Yes,  they  thirsted  for  blood.  I  per- 
ceived it  with  sorrow,  and  I  endeavoured,  in 
consequence,  to  do  my  utmost  to  prevent  that 
of  our  assailants  from  being  shed.  I  ran  to  the 
front  of  our  line,  crying  out  to  them  not  to  fire, 
and  from  the  centre  to  the  left,  where  my  voice 
and  those  of  my  aides-de-camp  could  be  heard, 
not  a  trigger  was  pulled.  It  was  not  thus  on  the 
attacking  side.  Having  arrived  at  a  distance  of 
two  hundred  metres,  they  began  a  tremendous 
fire,  and  the  party  oi  Bersagliert  who  were  in 
front  of  me,  directing  their  shots  against  me, 
struck  me  with  two  balls — one  in  the  left  thigh, 


not  serious ;  the  other  in  the  ankle  of  the  right 
foot,  making  a  serious  wound. 

"  As  all  this  happened  at  the  opening  of  the 
conflict,  and  I  was  carried  to  the  skirt  of  the 
wood  after  being  wounded,  I  could  see  nothing 
more,  a  dense  crowd  having  formed  round  me 
while  my  wound  was  being  dressed.  I  feel 
certain,  however,  that  up  to  the  end  of  the  line 
(of  troops)  which  was  at  my  litter,  and  to  that 
of  my  aides-de-camp,  not  a  single  musket  shot 
was  fired.  ...  It  was  not  so  on  our  right. 
The  Picctottt\  attacked  by  the  regular  troops, 
replied  by  a  fire  along  the  whole  line,  and, 
although  the  trumpets  sounded  to  cease  firing, 
there  was  at  that  spot  a  smart  fusilade,  which 
lasted  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  My 
wounds  led  to  some  confusion  in  our  line.  Our 
soldiers,  not  seeing  me,  began  to  retreat  into  the 
woods,  so  that,  little  by  little,  the  crowd  around 
me  broke  up,  and  the  most  faithful  alone 
remained.'' 

A  Garibaldian  officer  who  was  present  thus 
wrote  :  "  Wheii  the  general  received  the  bullet 
he  was  passing  along  our  front,  ordering  the  men 
not  to  fire.  I  saw  a  slight  shiver  pass  through 
his  body  ;  he  took  two  or  three  steps,  and  then 
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began  to  stagger.  We  ran  to  him,  holding  him 
up  ;  he  was  regardless  of  his  sufferings.  Raising 
his  cap  in  the  air,  he  cried  *  Ft'va  /'  Italia  !  '  I 
had  his  poor  foot  resting  on  my  thigh  ;  he  called 
out  to  his  assailants,  and  asked  what  they  were 
doing  with  his  people.  I  felt  a  shivering  in  all 
his  limbs  ;  and,  reminding  him  of  his  wounds, 
I  implored  him  to  be  quiet." 

While  the  surgeon  was  dressing  his  wounds, 
the  sturdy  soldier  calmly  produced  a  cigar  and 
began  to  smoke,  inquiring  of  the  doctor  whether 
he  thought  amputation  would  be  necessary. 
Twenty  minutes  later  he  had  an  interview  with 
his  conqueror  and  captor,  General  Pallavacini, 
who  assured  him,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that 
this  was  the  most  miserable  day  of  his  life. 
Yet  he  had  received  certain  orders,  and  he  had 
no  choice  but  to  obey. 

It  was  the  bitterest  of  all  moments  for  the 
hero  of  Italian  unity  when,  staggering  from 
the  eifects  of  his  double  wound,  he  fell  forward 
upon  the  Italian  soil  to  which  he  had  devoted  his 
whole  life.  Generals  Cialdini  and  Pallavacini 
had    been    his    friends    and    comrades,    their 


troops  were  his  compatriots  and  brother 
arms. 

Two  bullets  had  thus  put  an  end,  suddea 
complete,  to  Garibaldi's  march  on  Rome,  thi 
he  was  to  live  to  make  another  and  an  eq 
unsuccessful  attempt  upon  the  Eternal 
Meanwhile,  the  illustrious  rebel  was  carrii 
prison  at  Spezzia,  where  he  was,  however, 
but  a  short  time,  and  then  removed  Xsi 
There  Dr.  N^aton,  of  Paris,  who  came  al 
way  for  the  purpose,  succeeded  in  extractm 
bullet  from  Garibaldi's  ankle,  for  which  bi 
hero-worshipping  Englishman  offered  as  ; 
as  30,000  francs. 

Two  years  later,  when  he  had  recovered 
his  wounds,  he  visited  England,  a  country  i 
had  always  taken  the  keenest  interest  i 
adventures,  and  even  sent  him  voluntee 
well  as  a  doctor  to  attend  him  in  his  il 
High  and  low  welcomed  him  with  the  wa 
enthusiasm,  and  the  attentions  that  were  \ 
upon  the  Hermit  of  Caprera  culminated 
grand  banquet  given  in  his  honour  by  the 
Mayor  and  City  of  London. 
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ONE  must  go  back  through  centuries  of 
history-  to  find  anything  approach- 
ing the  horrors  of  the  Russian  War 
of  1812. 
Towards  the  end  of  June,  610,058  armed  men 
and  an  enormous  multitude  of  non-combatants — 
women  and  children^-crossed  the  broad  Niemen, 
joined  after^va^ds  by  37,100  more,  making  a 
total  of  647,158;  and  on  the  13th  December — 
or  rather  less  than  six  months  later — 16,000 
alone  repassed  that  river  with  weapons  in  their 
bruised  and  frozen  hands,  almost  the  sole  remains 
of  a  magnificent  army  whose  bones  are  to  this 
day  turned   up  by  the  plough  of  the  Russian 

peasant. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Niemen  flows  between  Prussia  and 
Poland;  and  in  the  forest  of  Pilwisky,  behind 
the  rocky  heights  on  the  Prussian  side,  a 
multitude  of  men  lay  concealed,  speaking  a 
score  of  tongues,  and  wearing  a  strange  variety 
of  uniform,  many  nations  having  sent  their 
best  and  bravest  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
Grande  Arm^e. 

The  famous  Imperial  Guard  was  sleeping  in 
the  green  corn,  dreaming  of  future  conquests, 
and  that    mighty   host   awaited    the  word   of 
one  man    to    embark    on  a  campaign   whose 
<iisasters  have  had  no  equal — one  little  pale- 
faced  man  dressed  now  in  a  long  grey  riding- 
<oat  and  a  Polish  cap — the  man   who,  by  the 
^orce  of  his  own  intellect  and   the  marvellous 
power  of  using  men  and  circumstances  to  his 
<^n  ends,   had  ground  the  whole  of  Europe 
—England  alone  excepted — under  the  heel  of 
iis  military  boot ! 

At  two  o^clock  in  the  morning  of  June  23rd 

^*poleon  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  off  to 

reconnoitre  the  river,  his  charger    stumbling 

^d  throwing  him  on  to  the  sandy  bank. 

A  voice  exclaimed  in  the  darkness  :  "  That  is 


a  bad  augury :  a  Roman  would  go  back."  But 
no  one  knew  who  had  spoken,  and,  after 
ordering  three  bridges  to  be  constructed  for 
the  following  night,  the  little  party  returned 
to  its  quarters,  the  words  sinking  ominously 
into  their  hearts. 

Next  evening  some  sappers,  with  their  white 
leather  aprons  and  keen  axes,  crossed  in  a  boat, 
and  were  met  by  a  Cossack  officer,  who  rode 
fon^-ard  alone  to  inquire  what  they  wanted  in 
Russia. 

"We  are  Frenchmen,''  said  one  of  the  sappers, 
"  come  to  make  war  upon  you — to  take  Wilna 
—to  liberate  Poland  !  " 

The  solitary  horseman  disappeared  without  a 
word,  and  the  sappers  fired  their  muskets  into 
the  silent  woods. 

For  three  whole  days  the  tramp  of  men  and 
the  heavy  rumble  of  guns  filled  the  air  as  the 
army  filed  dov/n  to  the  banks,  and  poured  across 
the  bridges — Grenadiers,  Voltigeurs,  Chasseurs, 
and  Dragoons,  regiment  succeeding  regiment, 
corps  after  corps.  Now  the  scarlet  and  green 
of  the  8th  Hussars  ;  again  the  heavy  squadrons 
of  Sebastiani's  Cuirassiers,  smart  Polish  Lancers 
of  the  Guard  and  Line,  Carabineers  with  brass 
body-armour  and  snow-white  uniforms,  long 
trains  of  lumbering  artillery,  waggons  and  field- 
forges,  carriages,  and  caissons,  the  sutler's  cart 
jostling  the  caleche  of  the  general  officer,  a 
sultry  sun  overhead,  and  the  river  dancing  in 
merry  ripples  beneath  them  as  the  bridges 
trembled  under  the  tread  of  the  marching 
thousands. 

Napoleon  crossed  at  Poniemon  with  his 
Guard,  the  corps  of  Marshals  Davout,  Oudinot, 
and  Ney,  and  Murat's  dashing  cavalry  ;  Prince 
Eugene,  with  the  army  of  Italy,  passed  at  Piloni 
on  the  29th;  and  Jer6me  Bonaparte's  West- 
phalians  advanced  upon  Grodno  which  they 
reached  on  the  30th. 
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To  the  north  Macdonald  attacked  Riga  on 
the  Baltic,  and  Prince  Schwartzenbcrg  marched 
through  Galicia  in  the  south  ;  but  it  is  the  army 
of  the  centre,  under  the  Emperor  himself,  whose 
fortunes  we  shall  most  closely  follow,  omitting 
the  marches  of  the  thirteen  divisions  into  which 
the  invading  forces  were  formed,  and  not  pausing 
to  notice  the  minor  actions  in  which  they  were 
sooner  or  later  engaged. 

Hardly  had  Napoleon  gained  the  enemy's  side 
than  a  black  cloud 
gathered  in  the  sky, 
and  a  furious  storm 
broke  over  the 
country*  for  fifty 
leagues  right  and 
left.  The  rain  de- 
ioended  with  sur- 
prbing  violence,  the 
air  grew  piercingly 
cold,  and  the  flat 
land  covered  with 
tall  black  pine-trees 
became  a  swamp, 
through  which  they 
splashed  dismally 
onward. 

Ten  thousand 
horses  died,  heated 
by  the  green  corn 
which  formed  their 
forage,  and  then 
chilled  by  the  rain 
as  they  stood  shiver- 
ing in  their  exposed 
bivouacs. 

The  bridge  across 
the  Vilia  having 
been  destroyed  by 
retreating  Cossacks, 
Napoleon  impatiently  ordered  a  squadron  of  the 
Polish  Lancers  of  the  Guard  to  swim  the 
swollen  stream,  and,  clad  in  crimson  uniforms, 
faced  with  dark  blue  and  laced  with  silver,  they 
gained  the  centre,  only  to  be  carried  away  by 
the  current,  and  many  of  them  drowned,  crying 
"  /  V?v  riimptrcuri  "  as  their  heads  disappeared 
under  water. 

Beyond  Wilna,  Octave  de  Scgur  (brother  of 
the  historian)  and  his  8th  Hussars  drew  first 
blood  from  the  Russians,  and  were  sadly  cut 
V^\  but  Oudinot  drove  Witgenstein  back  at 
the  same  moment,  and,  sending  Murat  in  pur- 
suit, the  Emperor  returned  to  Wilma,  to  waste 
twenty  days  in  raiding  unsatisfactory  levies,  and 


to  disgust   the   Pole^  "''V-  ^tsippciiili$ii| 
of  liberty. 

Russian  proposals  uf  peace  wcr«  reject 
Napoleon,  whose  eiitire  conduct  durin 
campaign  has  baflled  his  friends  and  iota 
leaving  Wilna  at  half-past  eleven  at  nij 
the  loth  July,  he  marched  to  attack  n 
de  TuUy,  provided  he  could  find  him.        J 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Kufdn 
been  formed  into  three  distinct  armi<;» — lh( 

of  \\%i 

r       Dc 

iJte  Second, 
Prince  Bair 
and      the 

V.  !  -   IK 

t '•-'._._,  ■ 
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them,   tho<»e 
Heimati  Pbl 
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generally   swarming   with 

mounted    on    active   little 

urged  on  with  whips,  there  being  iHd  h 

wild  horsemen  called  Baskirs,  who  u^od  6o 

armies  with  a  precision   that  caused  mo 

in  many  a  French  home. 

The   war  assumed    a   curious 
through    the    swamps    and    lonci^ 
Lithuania,    interspersed    here    and 
deserts    of    choking    sand,   th<f 
wound  ;    the   Russians   burning 
as    they    retired,    the    French    « 
destroying  what   the  Ru 
tat  ion    .ind   diwrdcr   mat 
the   wav  :    the   road»  dotted  wiUi  tile 
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of  dead  men  and  horses,  who  had  sunk  with 
fatigue,  and  the  rear-guard  of  the  enemy  dis- 
appearing as  the  French  advance-guard  came 
m  sight  of  it. 

Napoleon  derided  the  foe  as  arrant  cowards  ; 
but  the  persistent  retreat  was  all  part  of  a  Avise 
jyolicy,  originated  by  De  Tolly,  to  draw  them 
iDto  an  unknown  counlr\\  far  from  their 
magazines,   until  hunger,   forced   marches,    the 


and  routed  them  in  quick  succession  among 
the  birch  woods ;  Murat  ordering  some  Poles 
of  the  Line  to  charge,  and  being  obliged  to  lead 
them,  although,  as  commander,  he  should  have 
kept  out  of  danger. 

The  lances  were  lowered  in  a  glittering  row 
behind  him,  and  the  troopers,  gay  in  blue  and 
yellow,  came  thundering  on.  From  the  nature 
of  the  ground  escape  was  impossible,  so,  making 


,  burning  heat  of  the  days  followed  by  nights 
f  intense  cold,  and  last  of  all  the  terrible  winter 
of  those  latitudes,  should  crumble  away  the 
^my  and  utterly  destroy  it. 

The  young  blood  of  Russia  naturally  revolted 
*t  such  a  course  and  wished  to  fight,  but  results 
^3Ve  justified  its  adoption,  the  significant  fact 
Ttmaining  as  additional  proof  of  its  wisdom, 
*hai  in  nearly  everj'  instance  during  the  ad- 
vancc,  where  the  two  forces  came  into  contact, 
^e  French  proved  victorious. 

At  Ostrowno  the  remnants  of  the  8th  Hussars 
came  up  with  three  Russian  cavalry  regiments, 


a  virtue  of  necessity,  the  King  of  Naples 
flourished  his  famous  riding-switch,  galloped  at 
their  head,  and  the  charge  was  successful  :  the 
looth  took  the  Russians  on  one  side.  Fire's 
Hussars  and  i6th  Chasseurs  on  the  other.  The 
French  artillery  resumed  its  fire ;  and  falling 
back  in  disorder,  the  foe  melted  away  into  the 
forest  that  hid  Witepsk. 

At  that  place  De  Tolly  made  a  stand,  hearing 
that  Bagration  was  about  to  Join  him  ;  and 
Napoleon  saw  the  sun  glinting  on  the  arms  of 
eighty  thousand  men  on  a  bright  July  morning, 
as    tAVO  hundred  voltigeurs  of  the  9th   crossed 
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a  narrow  bridge  and  formed  in   front  of  the 
Russian  horse. 

Murat  sent  the  i6th  Chasseurs-i-cheval  at 
the  enemy,  without  any  support ;  but  though 
their  skyblue  facings  had  figured  in  almost  every 
campaign  since  1793,  they  had  no  chance  single- 
handed  on  broken  ground,  and  the  Cossacks 
of  the  Guard  put  them  to  the  rightabout, 
pursuing  as  far  as  a  hill  on  which  the  Emperor 
stood,  and  only  being  driven  off  by  the  carbines 
of  his  personal  escort.     On  their  way  back  the 
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Cossacks  attacked  the  voltigeurs  with  great 
furjr-,  the  army  holding  its  breath  and  regarding 
them  as  lost ;  but  the  little  band  took  post 
in  some  brushwood,  and  routed  the  Lancers  in 
full  view  of  both  forces,  the  French  clapping 
their  hands  and  cheering  their  comrades  to  the 
echo.  Napoleon  sending  to  inquire  to  what 
corps  the  heroes  belonged. 

"  To  the  Ninth,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  and  three- 
fourths  of  us  are  lads  of  Paris." 

"  Tell  them  that  they  are  brave  fellows,"  said 
the  Emperor  to  his  aide-de-camp,  "  and  that 
they  all  deserve  the  Legion  of  Honour  "-—one 
account  stating  that  ever\'  man  received  it. 

Murat,  Eugene,  and  Lobau  rushed  on  the 
enemy's  left,  and  compelled  him  to  retire 
behind  the  Luczissa  ;  but  believing  that  De 
Tolly  meant  at  last  to  stand  his  ground. 
Napoleon  stopped  the  conflict,  although  it 
was  only  eleven  o'clock,  saying  to  Murat : 
"To-morrow  at  five  you  will  see  the  sun  of 
Austerlitz." 

The  morrow  came  ;  the  sun  rose  redly 
through   the  mists ;  but  the  wise  Barclay  had 


vanished,    having    learned    during    the 
that  Bagration  had  been  worsted,  the  F 
discovering  o/te  Russian    asleep    in  a  th 
and  not  a  reliable  trace  of  the  directioi 
others  had  taken. 

The  expedition  had  never  been  po 
either  with  oflficers  or  men,  and  they  I 
to  grumble  with  good  cause ;  for  an 
that  had  conquered  Prussia  in  fourteen 
and  whose  standards  were  heavj'  with  the  j 
names  of  a  hundred  glorious  victories 
now  penetrated  for 
than  a  month  into  : 
teeming  with  discos 
Many  of  the  regi 
were  shoeless,  the  c 
horses  died  by  dozena 
day,  the  hospitals  we 
of  sick  ;  extremes  d 
and  cold,  bad  fooc 
little  c^  it,  blinding 
a  draught  of  muddy 
to  wash  it  down — a 
and  more  had  been 
daily  lot  since  theyc 
the  Niemen,  and 
had  been  no  great 
to  revive  their  dro 
hearts  ;  besides  whic 
rye  bread  seriouslj 
agreed  with  them, 
dysentery  and  deadly  typhus  laying  its  w; 
hand  upon  them,  had  already  sadly  th 
their  ranks. 

Their  pride,  too,  sustained  a  shock  when 
came  that  the  advance-guard  had  been  rq 
at  Aghaponovtchina  ;  and  at  length  aw 
from  a  lethargic  dream,  the  Emperor  ser 
various  corps  into  cantonments  on  the 
of  Poland,  Russia  proper  still  before  them 
returning  to  Witepsk  with  his  Guard, 
off  his  sword  and  laid  it  on  his  maps,  sa 
"  Here  I  halt.  .  .  .  The  campaign  of 
is  over  ;  that  of  18 13  will  do  the  rest ! " 

But  his  ambition  gave  him  no  peace.  1 
came  riding  in  from  the  front,  his  green  si 
all  laced  and  bejewelled,  and  urged  his  bn 
in-law  to  action  ;  and  although  Napoleon 
daily  to  inspect  the  huge  ovens,  where  3 
loaves  of  bread  were  baked  at  a  time, 
arranged  that  theatrical  companies  should 
from  Paris  to  enliven  the  dreary  winter  nK 
his  suite  soon  began  to  find  him  bending 
to  his  maps  again,  turning  hb  eyes  ttF 
Smolensk  and  Moscow. 
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Soon  afterwards  he  came  across  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  Russia  to  rise  and  exterminate 
the  invaders,  and  containing  some  very  forcible 
hometruths  which  enraged  him  ;  and  hearing, 
to  his  great  chagrin,  that  Alexander  had  made 
peace  with  Turkey,  he  gathered  up  his  legions  in 
four  days,  left  Witepsk  to  join  them  on  the  1 3th 
of  August,  and  rushed  headlong  into  difficulties 
and  disaster,  from  which  neither  he  nor  his 
anny  ever  recovered. 

By  one  of  those  masterly  movements  of  his 
(so  conspicuously  absent  during  the  rest  of  the 
war),  he  crossed  the  front  of  the  Russian  army 
unknown  to  them,  and  two  days  later  fell  un- 
expectedly on  their  left  fiank  at  Krasnoe. 

Ney  forced  the  town,  to  find  General 
Kewerowskoi  beyond  it,  with  6,000  infantry 
and  Cossacks  belonging  to  Bagration,  which 
formed  into  a  square  of  such  thickness  that 
the  French  cavalry  sabred  its  way  far  in 
\¥ithout  being  able  to  break  it,  and  the  tall 
com,  now  mellowed  by  Autumn's  breath,  saw 
some  ghastly  work  as  N^werowskoi  came  to  a 
strong  palisade  and  had  to  halt ;  his  rear  ranks 
facing  round  to  fire  on  the  Wurtemberg  Horse, 
"while  the  front-rank  tore  down  the  obstacle ; 
the  body  succeeding  in  their  escape,  although 
they  left  1,200  dead,  1,000  wounded,  and  eight 
guns  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  who  fired  a 
salute  in  honour  of  the  victory,  which  happened 
to  have  fallen  on  Napoleon's  birthday. 

The  good  folk  of  Smolensk  were  coming  out 
of  church,  where  they  had  been  returning  thanks 
somewhat  prematurely,  when  Newerowskoi's 
^gitives  poured  panting  into  the  city,  closely 
followed  by  Marshal  Ney,  who,  receiving  a  ball 
*Q  the  neck,  lost  his  temper,  and  led  a  battalion 
2t  the  charge  against  the  citadel,  under  a  hail  of 
Musketry  that  slew  two-thirds  of  them. 

Palling  back  to  a  hill  whence  he  could 
'■^connoitre,  he  conducted  Napoleon  thither, 
^^lio  exclaimed,  "  At  last  I  have  them ! "  as 
^^xeral  immense  columns  of  men  were  seen 
5^5^tening  towards  them  on  the  other  side  of  the 
^xiieper,  being  nothing  less  than  Barclay  and 
^^gration  with  120,000  troops,  coming  on  at  a 
^~^n,  after  learning  how  the  Emperor  had  out- 
'^itted  them,  and  arriving  out  of  breath  to 
^Uccour  the  threatened  city. 

Some  sanguinary  fighting  took  place,  and  a 
^eat  battle  was  expected  for  the  next  day ;  but 
^he  wily  De  Tolly  again  retreated,  his  black 
^lumns  being  discovered  on  the  opposite  bank 
**»iching  swiftly  away,  to  the  mortification  of 
the  invaders. 
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Even  the  fiery  Murat  tired  of  the  campaign, 
and  at  length  urged  Napoleon  to  stop  ;  but  the 
Emperor  persevered,  and  the  King  of  Naples, 
exclaiming  prophetically  as  he  strode  out  of 
Napoleon's  tent,  "  Moscow  will  be  our  destruc- 
tion ! ''  galloped  to  the  front  of  a  Russian  battery, 
flung  himself  from  his  horse,  and  waited  for  a 
ball  to  kill  him. 

A  violent  attack  was  made  on  the  city  ;  twenty- 
two  men  fell  by  a  single  shot  from  a  Russian 
gun,  while  Murat,  who  courted  death,  was 
unhurt.  The  gorgeous  artillery  of  the  Guard 
pounded  unceasingly.  An  attempt  to  storm  the 
place  was  baffled  by  the  defenders,  and  when 
night  descended,  Smolensk  was  seen  to  be  in 
flames,  the  army  finally  entering  the  city  to  find 
it  a  heap  of  smouldering  ruins,  and  the  state  of 
the  army  itself  truly  terrible. 

General  Rapp,  who  had  ridden  post  to  join 
Napoleon,  and  who  consequently  followed  their 
route,  gave  a  vivid  recital  of  the  misery  and 
devastation  he  had  witnessed  in  the  rear. 
Sebastiani  revealed  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
the  heavy  cavalry,  and  the  Emperor  could  close 
his  eyes  no  longer. 

"  It  is  frightful,  I  am  fully  aware,"  he  said.  "  I 
must  extort  peace  from  the  enemy,  and  that  can 
be  done  only  at  Moscow." 

At  the  hill  of  Valoutina  a  shocking  conflict 
was  waged  by  the  gallant  Ney  far  into  the  night, 
both  sides  fighting  with  terrible  fury.  Junot, 
Duke  of  Abrantes,  the  Emperor's  old  companion- 
in-arms,  showed  symptoms  of  the  insanity  that 
caused  him  to  commit  suicide  not  long  after; 
and  failing  to  charge  at  the  right  moment,  the 
enemy  saved  his  baggage  and  wounded.  General 
Gudin  was  killed,  the  whole  army  mourning  the 
loss  of  as  gallant  and  good  a  man  as  ever  fell 
in  action. 

Lieutenant  Etienne,  of  the  12th,  took  the 
Russian  General  Toutchkoff,  in  the  middle  of  his 
troops.  Napoleon  gave  eighty-seven  crosses  to 
Gudin's  regiments,  and  presented  an  eagle  to  the 
127th  with  his  own  hands;  but  the  misery  of 
the  troops  outweighed  the  glory  they  had  gained: 
they  had  seen  seven  hundred  wounded  Russians 
left  untended  for  three  days  at  Witepsk,  and  the 
French  surgeons  tearing  up  their  own  shirts  for 
bandages ;  at  Smolensk,  fifteen  large  brick 
buildings  saved  from  the  fire  were  then  full 
of  groaning  men,  Lariboissiere's  gun-wadding 
and  the  parchments  in  the  city  archives  being 
used  to  dress  their  wounds.  There,  also,  a 
hospital  containing  a  hundred  sick  was  over- 
looked for  three  days,  until  Rapp  discovered  it 
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by       chance. 

leven       thou- 

nd  Bavarians 
had  been 
marched  t<i 
deaih  without 
firing    a     shot, 

and  discipline  was  so  lax  that  at 
Slaw ko wo  the  Guard  burnt  for 
firewood  the  only  bridge  by  which 
the  Emperor  could  continue  his 
route  next  day. 

Many  Cuirassiers  rode  on  native 
ponies,  regiments  straggled  along 
and  pillaged  without  check,  Da- 
vout's  corps  alone  preser\-ing  anything  hke  its 
usual  order  r  the  popular  impression  that  the 
French  disasters  began  with  the  winter's  snow 
is  utterly  false  ;  the  Army  of  the  Centre  alone, 
under  Napoleon  in  person,  having  lost  105,500 
in  fifty-two  days,  and  advancing  on  Moscow 
with  only  182,000,  after  deducting  13,500  left 
at  Smolensk. 

Evcr\'thing   pointed   to   a  decisive  battle  to 
restore  the  mural f  of  the  Grande  Armie^  and 

apolcon  seemed  for  the  moment  to  pull  himself 

ether,   if  wc    may    be   permitted  a   honjcJy 

phrase.  CountJess  orders  were  despatched,  every 


carriage  was  to  be  destroyed  that  ira» 
retard  the  advance,  and  meeting  with  that  ofj 
aide-de-camp  Narbonne,  he  ^     '  "    * 
his  eyes,  without  allowing  li 
a  single  article. 

A  change  came  over  the  Russian 
same  time  :  all  ranks  clamoured  for  a  Ic 
would  fight  and  not  retreat,  iutd  con* 
De  Tolly  was  replaced   by  old   Kuiusoff, 
notwithstanding  his  defeat  at  Auiitcrliti, 
Rvissian,  and  beloved  by  the  army  for  hiiJ 
stitious  practices,  and  an  affectation  of  Si 
eccentricity  of  manner. 

The    French    advanced    in     three 
and  troops  of  Cossacks  b<^an  tci  hovteri 
hem  threateningly.    Bcycn  ' 

the   hordes   of 
filthy,  unkempt  1 
-r  men,   that  he 

forward,  :• 
in    his  sti    _, 
he  Tcry  subtiaul^ 
it,  waved 
with  Ins 
and    they 
astonishiTJc-"'  -''*! 
miration. 

Bl-  d 

road  uod  j 

to    a   tmtuial 
ground,     and 
masses  of  troops  1 
seen  drawn  up  in  1 
bodies,  there  bdii 
longer  anv  driabtj 

Holy  City,"  M*j 

a      Inrr         '    '' 

comti: 

it:self,    bfisilii:^ 

cannon  in  a  threatening  manner. 
The  army  attacked  without  delay,  and 

the  foe  back  to  a  range  of  hil!     '" 

leading   the*  6 1st,  with    bay 

the  fortification. 
Three  times  they  took  it,  and  three  lime  1    _ 

were  dislodged  ;   but  at  length,  ulhcr  pwtJo^ 

being  forced  in  their  rear,  the   brave  ga 

e\'acuatcd     the     blood-stained     rnrnnirt 

Conijjans  retained  possession 
Among  the  heap'  ^  t-    ' 

artiller)nnan,  decor, 

beside  his  gun,  grasputg  it  wcu  m  death  with  | 
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nctiitif^  the  hilt  of  his  broken  sword 

er  ;  while  next  day,  when  Napoleon 

survivors  of  the   6ist,  he  asked, 

uluir    hid   become    of   the    3rd 

sdoubt.    5<iid  the  colonel  grimly, 
began  to  fall  that  night,  and 
Wough  the  striped  curtains  of  his 
in  a  square  of  the  "Old  Guard," 
cat  semicircle  of  fire  from  the  Russian 

?Dt  little,  and  went  early  in  his  grey 
reconnoitre  once  more,  afraid 
L-n  tnat  the  foe  might  retreat  ;  but 
nrning  came  the  huge  force  was  still 
jn,  extending  for  six 

inks  retired,  and 

ivanced  towards 


protected  by  a 
itre  strongly  en- 
strong  redoubt 
tt'cnty-two  guns 
the  left  centre, 
Ire  left  wing  was 
ind,  terminating 
loscow  road,  with 
Joubts  before  it, 
left  wing,  storm 
drive  the  Rus- 
marshes  on  the 
was  the  Em- 
^le  battle  proving 
[most  murderous 
by  tfie  Grande 
knovrn  afterwards 
be  "  Battle  of  the 
tim  the  number 
Ef,  or,  officially, 
from  the  river 
near — the  Russians 
l^bcr  the  village  ol 
Pwicre  some  of  the 
ghting  took  place. 
ni*»  aide  -  de  -  camp 
ijthe  news  of  that 
at  at  Salamanca, 
was  forgotten 
ncidcnt — namely, 
receipt  of  a 
Napoleon's  little 
;  of  Rome,  which 
th«  grenadiers 

iioo  was  issued 


to  the  army,  beginning  :  "  Soldiers  !  behold  the 
battle  which  you  have  so  ardently  desired  I 
Victor^'  now  depends  on  yourselves,"  and  con- 
cluding with  the  words,  '  Let  it  be  said  of  you 
— 'he  was  in  the  great  battle  under  the  walls 
of  Moscow  '  ;  "  but  being  distributed  late,  many 
regiments  went  into  action  without  reading  it. 

It  was  the  7th  September.  A  sky  of  cloudless 
blue  stretched  over  the  amphitheatre  of  hills, 
where  the  leaves  were  already  falling,  and  at  six 
o'clock  Count  Sorbicr  opened  fire.  PernettyJ 
and  Compans  were  in  full  march  ;  the  Russian 
processions  of  priests  in  glittering  vestments  that 
had  chanted  hymns  and  invoked  the  aid  of 
Heaven  retired  precipitately,  and  an  hour  later 
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Davout  had  his  first  horse  killed  under  him  as 
the  fighting  became  general. 

Compans'  division  found  itself  before  one  of 
the  enemy's  works,  and  Charriere,  colonel  of  the 
famous  57th,  gave  the  simple  command,  "To  the 
redoubt !  "  the  regiment  running  briskly  forward 
up  the  slope  with  a  shout. 

Compans  fell  wounded,  Dessaix  had  his  arm 
broken  a  little  later,  and  Rapp  took  command. 

"  Grape  shot,  grape  shot — ^nothing  but  grape 
shot!"  cried  Bel- 
liard  to  the  artil- 
lery, as  a  heavy 
column  of  Rus- 
sians poured 
down  to  resist 
the  attack. 
Within  sixty 
minutes  Rapp 
was  hit  four 
times,  the  fourth 
time  on  the 
left  hip— the 
twenty  -  second 
wound  received 
in  his  exciting 
career ;  and 
while  Ponia- 
towski  struggled 
with  his  weak 
corps  among  the 
pine  -  trees  on 
the  Russian  left, 
Delzon  advanced 
with  drums  beat- 
ing, on  the  vil- 
lage of  Boro- 
dino,  where 
Plauzonne    was 

killed  at  the  head  of  the  11 6th,  and  where  the 
30th  had  to  fight  its  way  out,  leaving  General 
Bonnomy  badly  wounded,  Morand's  eighty  guns 
tearing  the  dense  mass  before  him,  and  Ney 
seizing  the  heights  of  Chewarino. 

The  fiercest  conflict  raged  about  the  redoubts. 
Two  were  retaken  by  the  Russians,  and  the  third 
was  in  danger,  when  Murat  dismounted  and, 
waving  his  plumed  cap  with  one  hand,  laid 
about  him  with  a  private's  musket. 

So  terrible  was  the  carnage  that  one  colonel 
ordered  his  men  to  retire,  and  Murat,  seizing 
him  by  the  collar,  demanded  what  he  w^as  doing. 

"We  can  stay  here  no  longer,"  said  the  colonel, 
pointing  to  half  his  regiment  dead  on  the 
trampled  ground. 


rrttuh  titfamUf.. 


CumUrf.... 


HutU»  /H/aiKry. 


"  I  can  stay  here  very  well  myself,"  exclaimed 
Murat. 

"^A  3/i?;/,"  replied  the  officer,  looking 
steadily  at  him  :  "  soldiers,  face  to  the  foe — 
fy)  be  slam  !  " 

Rapp,  carried  wounded  before  the  Emperor, 
had  said  to  him,  '*  The  Guard  is  required 
to  finish  it,"  but  Napoleon  shook  his  head, 
saying,  "No,  I  will  not  have  that  dejstroyed 
— I  will  gain  the  battle  without  it." 

It  was  noon, 
and  though  the 
Russian  left  had 
been  forced,  they 
still  stood  their 
ground  obsti- 
nately. Murat 
sent  four  times 
for  the  Guard, 
but  Napoleon  ; 
paced  slowly  up 
and  down,  al- 
ways returning 
to  his  chair, 
some  cannon 
shot  rolling  al- 
most to  his  feet ; 
and  it  was  ob- 
vious that  he 
was  not  himselfy 
he  saying  re- 
peatedly during 
the  day  that 
"  he  did  not  see 
the  moves 
clearly  on  his 
chess  board," 
the  old  activity 
of  mind  an4 
body  having  apparently  forsaken  the  greater 
warrior  that  Europe  has  ever  produced. 

The  thunder  of  a  thousand  guns  boomed  an<J 
echoed  far  and  near,  the  French  alone  firing 
ninety  thousand  rounds  and  many  millions  o» 
ball  cartridge. 

The  Russians  re-formed  for  the  third  time* 
and  General  Montbrun,  at  the  head  of  the  heary 
cavalr\^,  was  killed  by  a  ball  from  the  great 
redoubt. 

"Do  not  weep,"  said  Auguste  Caulaincourt* 
who  took  command,  to  Montbrun's  aide^' 
"  Follow  me,  and  avenge  him ! "  and  crjnn^ 
to  Murat,  "  You  shall  see  me  there  immediately* 
dead  or  alive  !  "  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  a* 
the  5th  Cuirassiers,  whose  long  swords  gleamed* 
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ght  sunshine,  and  turning  to  the  left, 
y  a  gorge,  and  took  the  work,  falling 
v^ounded  at  the  moment  of  victory,  and 
thin  an  hour.  He  was  only  thirty, 
left  Paris  to  join  the  army  on  his 
lay. 

>moke  clouded  the  heights,  rolling  into 
es  to  shroud  the  wretched  wounded  ; 
)wed  where  villages  were  blazing,  the 
nuskets  and  the  shouts  of  250,000  men 
inishing  as  they  fell  by  thousands  to 
e  soil,  or  to  crawl  shrieking  to  the  rear, 
e  surgeons,  under  Baron  Larrey,  were 
1  morning  until  long  after  darkness 

ff  had  made  so  sure  of  victory  that  he 
ng  with  his  staff  well  out  of  danger, 
in  announcing  a  French  defeat  already 
rhen  officers  came  crying  for  reinforce- 
le  conceited  old  man  at  first  refusing 
to  any  details  that  differed  from  his 

of  what  ought  to  be  taking  place,  his 
ail  wagging  incredulously  the  while, 
reports  were  true.  The  French  had 
jlain,  and  were  battling  for  the  heights 
istible  fury. 

'.  improved  Caulaincourt's  success  ;  Bel- 
ttered  the  last  Russian  attack  with 
tntrated  fire  of  thirty  guns  ;  Lauriston 
up  the  reser\'e  artillerj',  and  did  tre- 

execution  ;    and    Grouchy— so    well 

after  years  from  the  iindeserved  abuse 
on  his  brave  head — had  swept  the  high 

the  plain   beside   it.     The   Russians, 

detail,  retired  to  a  second  range  of 
rom  which  the  army  was  too  exhausted 
re  them  without  the  assistance  of  the 
nd  night  saw  the  two  battered  and 
forces  still  facing  each  other  amid  a 
Srts  of  slain. 

;  French  side  Davout  had  been  hit 
es  ;  Generals  Montbrun,  Caulaincourt, 
e,  Huard,  Compere,  Marion,  and  Lepel 
ed  ;  Nansouty,  Grouchy,  Rapp,  Com- 
>saix,  Morand,  Lahoussaye,  and  many 
me  forty  in  all — had  been  hit ;  and 
>ldiers  35,000  lay  .dead  and  wounded, 
by  the  showers  of  grape  and  the  large 
alls  used  by  the  Russians. 
3n  their  side,  counted  three  generals, 
ers, and  36,000  men  killed  and  wounded, 
vaiying  greatly  as  to  the  number  of 

taken  by  the  French,  some  making 
Xiy  others  700  or  800  at  the  most. 

ilowly  across   the    battlefield,  when 


the  surgeons  and  the  byrial'^parties  were  doing 
their  ghastly  work,  the  hoof  of  Napoleon's 
charger  brought  a  groan  from  a  prostrate  form, 
and  one  of  the  staff  remarked  in  his  hearing, 
that  *'  it  was  only  a  Russian  '' ! 

"  After  a  victory,"  exclaimed  Napoleon  severely, 
**  none  are  enemies,  all  are  men." 

The  army  advanced  and  fought  a  sharp  action 
at  Mojaisk,  where  the  Emperor  lay  for  three 
days,  burnt  up  with  fever,  and  compelled,  not- 
withstanding, to  transact  enormous  arrears  of 
business — dictating  to  seven  people  at  once,  and, 
when  his  voice  left  him,  explaining  with  difficulty 
by  writing  and  signs. 

He  left  Mojaisk  on  the  12th  of  September  to 
join  the  advance-guard  in  that  famous  travelling- 
carriage  which  Londoners  know  so  well,  his 
legions  reduced  to  198,000  ;  and  two  days  later, 
having  mounted  his  horse  once  more,  he  saw 
the  goal  of  his  ambition,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Russia,  glowing  in  the  light  of  the  afternoon 
sun. 

In  the  centre  of  a  vast  plain,  and  built,  like 
Rome,  on  seven  hills,  the  two  hundred  and 
ninety-five  churches  and  countless  magnificent 
buildings  of  the  "  city  of  the  gilded  cupolas,'' 
twenty  miles  in  circumference,  with  a  river 
meandering  through  it,  burst  on  the  view  of 
the  army  as  it  crested  the  "Mount  of  Salvation," 
and  a  shout  went  up  of  "  Moscow  !  Moscow  !  " 
as  the  soldiers  cheered  and  clapped  their  hands  ,* 
whole  regiments  of  Poles  falling  on  their  knees 
to  thank  the  God  of  Battles  for  delivering  it 
into  their  grasp. 

Fairy-like  it  stretched  before  them,  dazzling 
with  the  green  of  its  copper  domes  and  the 
minarets  of  yellow  stone.  Oriental  in  its  archi- 
tecture, and  constructed  in  Asiatic  style  with 
five  enclosures  one  within  the  other,  it  was  like 
some  fabled  city  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  spark- 
ling with  brilliant  colours,  the  famous  Kremlin 
towering  above  the  palaces  and  gardens. 

The  advance-guard  under  Murat  mingled 
with  bands  of  Cossacks,  who  applauded  him 
for  his  known  valour,  and  the  King  dis- 
tributed his  jeweller^'  and  that  of  his  staff 
among  them ;  but  an  officer  arrived  from 
Miloradowitch  with  a  threat  of  burning  the 
city  if  his  rear-guard  were  not  allowed  time  to 
evacuate  it. 

Napoleon  stayed  his  march  therefore,  and  the 
day  wore  on.  When  Murat  at  last  entered  by 
the  Dorogomilow  Gate,  he  found  that  Moscow 
was  deserted :  the  streets  were  empty,  the 
houses  closed,  a  few  loathsome  wretches  released 
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from  the  prisons,  aod  a  handful  of  the  lowest 
of  the  low,  alone  surged  round  their  horses 
near  the  Kremlin  ;  but  the  inhabitants  were 
gone,  in  a  cloud  of  dust  that  hid  the 
retreating  Russian  army,  towards  Voladimin 
The  gates  of  the  Kremlin  were  battered  open 
by  cannon  shot,  a  convoy  of  provisions  cap* 
jred,  some  thousands  of  stragglers  were  after- 
wards taken,  but  that  was  all  ;  and  on  the  gate 
of  the  Governor's  mansion  at  Voronowo,  the 
following  notice   was   found   in   French  : — 

••  I  have  passed  eight  years 
in  embellishing  this  retreat, 
in  which  I  have  lived  happily 
in  the  bosom  of  my  family : 
ihe  inhabitants  of  this  pro- 
perty, to  the  number  of  seven- 
teen hundred  and  twenty, 
quit  it  at  your  approach,  and 
I  set  fire  to  my  house  in  order 
ihat  it  may  not  be  defiled  by 
your  presence.  Frenchmen,  I 
have  abandoned  to  you  my 
two  houses  in  Moscow,  with 
furniture  to  the  vaJue  of  half 
a  million  of  roubles.  Uete 
jrou    ^^ill    find   nothing  but 

S.— ROSTOPSCHIN. " 

With  the  army  sir 
ing  the  "  Marseillaise  ' 
apolcon  entered  at 
It,  and  appointed 
larshal  Mortier  gover- 
nor, saying  :  '*  No  pil- 
lage — your  head  shall  be 
responsible  for  it."  And 
though  several  French 
presidents  acquainted 

'him  with  the  Russian 
intention  of  burning  the  city — that  the  senate 
had  agreed  to  it  with  only  seven  dissentient 
voices,  that  all  the  engines  had  been  removed, 
and  they  were  treading  on  the  brink  of  a  vol- 
cano— he  refused  to  believe  it,  and  tried  in  vain 
to  sleep. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  brought 
him  news  that  Moscow  was  on  tire  ! 

Wlien  daylight  came  he  hurried  to  the  spot 
to  reprimand  Mortier  and  the  Young  Guard, 
but  the  marshal  showed  him  that  black  smoke 
Lwas  issuing  from  houses  that  had  not  been 
opened,  and  the  whole  affair  had  evidently  been 
carefully  planned. 

He   went   to  the  Kremlin — a  va.st   structure, 
half  palace,  half  castle,  sunnountcd  by  the  great 
roM  of  Ivan,  and  built  on  a  hill— from  which 
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he  wrote  overtures  of  peace  to  f  he  C/ar. 
that  received  no  attention. 
In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  li 
spread,  a  ball   of  fire  had  :\.\ 

Prince  Trubetskofs  palace,  the  bawar 
blaze,  and  the  strong  north  wind  blew  1 
the  Kremlin  itself,  which,  report  whi^p 
undermined. 

Murat,  Eugene,  and  Berthier 
Emperor  to  leave  the  city,  without 
had  come  there,  and  there  he  we 

— a    cooqucror  | 
very  centre  i>f  \ 
sian  empire,  Bu 
arose  that  the 
it  self  wa^ 
agent     \ 
near  the  burnt 
and    bayoneted' 
Old   Gtiard 
Napoleon's 
There    w  I-     M»il 
time    f<  t 

i    passing 
northern  »ta 
tliu     massacre 
Strclitzes     it 
\:ndtT    Pct( 
he  left   the 
castle   oC    Pel 
V    ;        nthe^ 
id 
*i 

out,    ,..- ^ 

fields  catic 
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escort,  and  miles  of  carts  of  every  description 
thronged  the  road  and  the  fields  on  either  side. 

The  French  residents  fled  in  the  wake  of  the 

nrray  ;  delicate  ladies,  clad  in  thin  dresses  and 

stuff  shoes,   peering  at   the  strange  procession 

from    the     windows    of    travelling  -  carriages ; 

wounded   soldiers  jolted  by,   lying  on   piles  of 

loot,  their    aching  limbs    ill-tended    amid   the 

lavish  profusion  of  spoil,  for  never   has   man's 

selfishness    displayed   itself  more   forcibly   than 

during  that  terrible  retreat. 

Night  fell,  and  the  host  halted  only  a  league 
from  the  city.  With  the  103,000  men  who 
marched,  more  than  500  guns  were  dragged 
by  lean  horses,  the  Emperor  insisting  that  they 
should  not  be  abandoned  ;  but  at  the  present 
moment  the  bulk  of  them  are  ranged  in  rows 
in  the  great  square  of  the  Kremlin — a  lasting 
memorial  of  that  awful  war. 

Two  roads  led  from  Moscow  to  Kalouga,  and 
Napoleon  pushed  along  the  old  one,  on  which 
Kutusoff  awaited  him  ;  but  at  Krasno  Pachra, 
the  Emperor  turned  off  to  the  right  and  crossed 
the  fields  to  the  new  road,  in  the  rain,  which 
hampered  the  artillery  and  lost  much  time  ;  but 
once  on  the  causeway,  which  they  gained  on  the 
23rd,  they  set  their  faces  towards  Kalouga  again, 
trusting  to  pass  Kutusoff  undetected  in  one 
day's  march. 

Napoleon  slept  at  Borowsk  that  night,  and 
Delzons  had  occupied  Malo  Jaroslavetz,  four 
leagues  in  advance. 

In  the  early  morning,  however,  Doctoroff,  with 
the  6th  Corps  of  KutusofTs  army,  came  shouting 
out  of  the  woods,  drove  Delzons  down  the  steep 
hill,  and  commenced  one  of  the  fiercest  battles 
of  the  campaign. 

At  sunrise  Delzons  forced  the  town  again,  and 
the  victory  seemed  won,  but  a  ball  through  the 
head  slew  him.  His  brother  tried  to  carry  him 
out  of  the  melecy  and  another  ball  laid  him 
lifeless.  Guilleminot  placed  a  hundred  grenadiers 
w  the  churchyard  on  the  left  of  the  road,  and 
for  hours  it  became  a  mimic  Hougoumont,  the 
Russians  alternately  charging  past  it  and  being 
driven  up  again,  exposed  to  a  hot  fire  from  the 
loopholed  wall. 

The  whole  of  the  14th  Division  was  engaged, 
and  ^he  fight  surged  along  the  high  road,  now  on 
the  heights,  now  in  the  valley  by  the  river  ;  the 
wooden  town  ignited    by  the   howitzers,   and 

ourning  the  wounded,  while  the  guns,  breasting 
the  hill  at   a    gallop,   scrunched    the    charred 

corpses,  grinding  the  living  and  the  dead  into 

*  sickening  pulp. 


The  15th  Division,  mostly  Italians,  attacked 
the  burning  town  and  suburbs,  and  took  it  for 
the  fourth  time,  but  were  driven  back  to  the 
foot  of  the  slope,  and  as  a  last  resource,  Eugene 
advanced  with  his  Guard.  The  13th,  14th,  and 
15th  Divisions  rallying,  and  Colonel  Peraldi 
charging  bravely  with  the  Italian  Chasseurs, 
they  gained  the  heights  for  the  last  time,  and 
the  Russians,  50,000  strong  (some  say  90,000), 
retired  from  their  vantage  ground  before  18,000 
men,  who  had  fought '  uphill  against  the  most 
stubborn  resistance. 

All  the  eye  witnesses  speak  of  the  awful  sight 
presented  by  the  high  road  and  churchyard. 
The  brothers  Delzons  were  buried  in  one  grave, 
and  the  Grenadiers  of  the  35th  fired  a  salute 
over  General  Fontane  ;  while  Napoleon  himself 
had  a  narrow  escape  as  he  hurried  towards  the 
sound  of  the  cannonading. 

The  road  was  blocked  by  the  baggage  train  ; 
stragglers  marched  along  in  safety  in  the  midst 
of  the  army,  when  the  Emperor,  Rapp,  Berthier, 
and  a  few  officers,  having  outstripped  the  escort, 
saw  bands  of  Cossacks  darting  out  of  the  woods, 
between  the  rear  of  the  advance-guard  and  the 
head  of  the  Grande  Armec. 

"  Turn  back  ! "  shouted  Rapp  ;  *'  it  is  they  !  " 
and  grasping  the  bridle,  he  pulled  the  Emperor's 
charger  round. 

Reining  in  by  the  roadside,  Napoleon  drew 
his  sword,  and  they  awaited  the  attack,  Rapp 
riding  forward  to  shield  his  Emperor. 

A  Cossack's  lance  penetrated  six  inches  into 
the  chest  of  Rapp's  horse  and  brought  him 
down,  but  the  staff  rescued  him,  and  unconscious 
of  the  prize  within  their  reach,  the  Cossacks  rode 
for  the  baggage  waggons,  until  the  cavalry  of 
the  Guard  came  up  and  drove  them  into  the 
woods  again.  They  were  6,000  of  Platoff's 
men,  and  Napoleon's  life  had  hung  in  the 
balance  ! 

That  night,  in  a  weaver's  hut,  filthy  beyond 
expression,  an  emperor,  two  kings,  and  three 
marshals  of  France  held  a  stormy  council  of 
war,  at  which  Murat  and  Davout  quarrelled,  as 
was  their  wont,  and  which  Napoleon  broke 
up  by  saying,  "  It  is  well,  messieurs — /  will  de- 
cide," electing  eventually  to  retreat  by  the  most 
difficult  road — that  which  the  army  had  wasted 
on  its  advance. 

It  was  the  last  time  that  they  had  any  option 
in  the  matter.  A  few  days  more,  and  the  re- 
treat became  a  disorderly  rout — emperor,  kings, 
marshals,  and  men  glad  to  seize  the  first  road 
that  led  them  from  their  remorseless  enemies. 


**A  MUTILATED  SPKCTR£  CRAWLED  TOWARDS  THK  STARTLED  80LC*ieJt&'^ 


white  Ukraine  horse,  was  killed  by  a  Polish 
trooper. 

On  a  hill  covered  with  sombre  fir  trees  the 
Cossacks  buried  the  dead  boy,  riding  slowly 
round  him  with  lances  lowered,  uttering  wild 
cries  of  grief,  and  then  filing  sUently  away  with 
vengeance  in  their  hearts. 

Everj-  village  at  which  the  French  halted  was 
burned  on  their  departure,  each  succeeding  corps 
helping  to  complete  the  devastation,  *o  that  the 
route  WAS  marked  by  ruined  homes,  huge  dogs 
from  each  hamlet  following  the  army  uniiJ  ihcy 
increased  to  enormous  packs,  Itvtng^  on  the  deaa 
who  lined  the  road,  and  adding  a  new  terror  to 
the  retreating  in\'3dcrs. 


with  broken  weapons  and  innumeruMe  ac 
ments,  the  hands  and  feet  of  1 1 
slain    protrudin«T    frr.m    \W- 
directions. 

One  ghastly  iiicidciii,  v<j 
majority  of  writers,  occur:  l 
army  traversed  the  field,     Cnea  Were 
a  mutilated  spectre  crawled  towards 
soldiers.     It  was  a  Frenchman,  whcuej 
been  broken  during  the  battle  mocc 
VY^ks  before,  and  who,  unaide^V  Ha! 
the  putrid  flesh   around  hin^ 
stink^  15C  of  a  di    -  ' ■ 

T..  I  lender  1. 

The  akdciuQ^  they  were  ivitvutg  belaid  | 
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iilently  as  the  straggling  band  passed  by.  A  little 
further  on,  the  wounded  at  the  abbey  of  Klotskoi 
held  out  their  hands  beseechingly,  and  an  order 
was  issued  that  every  vehicle  should  carrj'  at 
least  one  of  them,  the  weakest  being  left  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  Russians. 

Every  now  and  again  a  dull  explosion  came 
\som  the  line  of  march  as  caisson  after  caisson 


prisoners  had  chosen  that  method  of  ridding  them- 
selves of  the  weakly  ones  who  lagged  behind. 

A  stringent  order  went  forth,  and  the  murders 
ceased  ;  but  every  night  the  miserable  captives 
were  herded  together  like  cattle,  without  fire, 
on  the  bare  ground,  a  meagre  ration  of  raw 
horseflesh  served  out  to  them,  and  when  that 
failed  the  frantic  wretches  turned  cannibals  and 


las  blown  up  when  the  horses  became  too  weak      devoured  each  other. 


SMOLENSK,     FROM    THE    BANKS    OF    THE    DNIEPER,     IN     l8l2. 
(From  a  Contem/vrofy  Print.) 


to  drag  them  ;  and  a  few  miles  on  the  road  to 
9i3tz  a  terrible  outcry  arose  as  wounded  men 
*ere  found  lying  on  the  ground,  having  been 
^'jrovrn  out  of  the  sutler's  carts  in  order  that 
^  vile  wretches  might  save  their  plunder — one 
'''fierer,  a  general^  living  just  long  enough  to 
^  the  tale. 

As  evening  drew  down  and  Napoleon  ap- 
proached Gjatz  a  Iresh  horror  awaited  him  ;  for 
^ian  dead,  still  warm,  and  with  their  brains 
'^'ttered  out  in  a  peculiar  manner,  were  met  with 
*  every  few  yards.  The  escort  of  Poles,  Portu- 
8^>^,  and  Spaniards  told    off   to  guard    the 

21 


The  4th  Corps,  under  Eugfene,  meanwhile 
followed  the  Imperial  column,  and  Davout 
commanded  the  rear-guard,  five  days'  march 
behind. 

Intense  cold  had  now  set  in,  and  the  land  was 
icebound  ;  violent  winds  fluttered  the  ragged 
uniforms,  the  fifteen  days'  rations  brought 
from  Moscow  were  exhausted,  and  the  depth  of 
misery  seemed  to  have  been  reached.  Yet  all 
this  was  as  nothing  to  the  sufferings  in  store. 

Napoleon  waited  thirty-six  hours  at  Wiazma 
for  the  rear-guard  to  come  up,  and  seeing  no 
sign   of  it,   left    Ney  there  to   relieve  it^  and 
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against  Cossacks — artillery,  horse,  foot,  and 
dragoons — and,  worst  of  all,  the  terrible  General 
MorizoVj  as  the  Russians  called  the  frost.  Hold- 
ing each  wood,  contesting  every  hill,  knowing 
that  he  was  virtually  sacrificed  to  save  the 
wreck  of  the  army,  his  men  deserting,  despair- 
ing, dying,  he  fought  on  foot  to  give  them 
courage,  his  face  livid  with  the  cold,  and  almost 
unrecognisable  from  the  long  red  beard  he  had 
allowed  to  grow. 

Some  idea  of  the  stubborn  character  of  those 
wild  Cossacks  may  be  formed  from  one  little 
incident.  One  of  them  came  into  the  Russian 
camp,  having  ridden  twenty  miles  after  being  hit 
by  a  cannon  shot.  His  arm  was  taken  out  at 
the  shoulder -joint  by  the  famous  Doctor  Wiley, 
who  afterwards  amputated  Moreau's  legs  at 
Dresden.  During  the  operation,  which  lasted 
four  minutes,  the  man  never  spoke,  the  next 
morning  walked  about  his  room,  and  drank 
tea,  and,  getting  into  a  cart  which  jolted  him 
fourteen  miles  over  a  Russian  road,  was  after- 
wards heard  of,  many  hundreds  of  miles  on  his 
journey  homeward  to  the  Don,  doing  well  ! 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  the  hoarse  fiourra 
struck  terror  into  the  fugitives,  and  that  half  a 
dozen  of  the  barbarians  would  send  a  battalion 
of  bleeding  conscripts  flying  for  their  lives  down 
the  glittering  aisles  of  drooping  birches,  whose 
feiT}'-like  branches  glistened  with  magic  beauty 
in  the  wintry'  sunshine. 

Eugene  was  attacked  as  his  corps  crossed  the 
Wop  with  five  or  six  thousand  soldiers  under 
anns,  double  that  number  of  stragglers  and 
wounded,  and  more  than  a  hundred  guns.  The 
ford  became  blocked,  the  current  was  very  rapid, 
and  the  river  only  partially  frozen.  A  shameful 
pillage  of  the  waggons  took  place,  gold,  silver, 
and  costly  plunder  being  scattered  in  the  mud  ; 
and  it  was  not  until  a  brave  Italian  colonel  named 
pelfanti  crossed  up  to  his  waist  in  the  floating 
ice  that  the  others  took  heart  and  followed  him. 
Colonel  Labaume  tells  us  that  he  picked  up  a 
•"agnificent  cup  of  splendid  workmanship,  drank 
some  muddy  water  out  of  it,  and  flung  it  aside 
*ith  indifference  ;  but  others,  thinking  only  of 
?ain,  exchanged  silver  money  for  gold  at  a  great 
**crifice,  secretly  laughing  at  their  comrades, 
*ho  soon  sank  under  the  weight,  while  they 
^ped  with  the  lesser  bulk. 

^e  officer,   apparently   lifeless,   felt   a   man 

P'^ng  off  his  boots,  and  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  rascal, 

^  Estill  need  of  them.   I  am  not  quite  dead." 

^h  bt'en,  mon  gineral^''   said    the    soldier, 

^%  sitting  down  beside  him,  ^^  I  can  watt." 


Napoleon  rested  five  days  at  Smolensk  ;  but  so 
neglected  had  been  his  orders  that  no  meat  was 
found  there — only  rj'e  flour,  rice,  and  brandy — 
and  the  army  fought  desperately  at  the  doors  of 
the  magazines,  killing  many  men,  raging  at  the 
Guard,  whom  they  accused,  with  great  reason, 
of  being  unduly  favoured,  and  breaking  out  into 
excesses  of  every  kind. 

On  the  14th  November,  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  main  column  left  for  Krasnoe, 
leaving  little  or  nothing  behind  them  for 
Eugene,  Davout,  and  the  valiant  Ney,  who  had 
instructions  to  evacuate  the  city  with  a  day's 
interval  between  each  corps,  Ney  to  blow  up 
the  place  when  he  took  his  departure. 

Out  of  37,000  dashing  cavalry  who  had 
crossed  the  Niemen  only  eight  hundred  remained 
mounted  at  Smolensk,  the  20th  Chasseurs  being 
credited  with  a  hundred  ;  and  this  remnant  was 
collected  under  Latour-Maubourg,  a  brave  and 
very  popular  oflicer,  who,  on  losing  a  leg  at 
Dresden  the  following  year,  said  to  his  weeping 
servant,  "  Mon  ami,  why  do  you  grieve  ?  In 
future  there's  only  one  boot  to  clean." 

The  army  was  now  42,000  strong,  having 
lost  18,000  in  the  previous  eight  days;  but  it 
was  estimated  that  60.000  unarmed  stragglers 
still  impeded  the  march.  Before  leaving  Smo- 
lensk, however,  a  reinforcement  brought  the  force 
up  to  47,000.  to  meet  four  Russian  armies,  one 
of  them  with  90,000,  under  Kutusoff,  another 
commanded  by  Miloradowitch  with  20,000  men. 

The  artillery  of  the  Guard  took  twenty-two 
hours  to  do  the  first  five  leagues  out  of  Smo- 
lensk. One  company  of  sturdy  Wurtembergers 
mustered  four  men,  and  when  Eugene  reached 
the  abandoned  city  in  a  furious  gale  his  men 
had  to  mount  the  slippery  hill  literally  on  their 
knees. 

Beyond  Korythnia  Miloradowitch  opened  on 
the  Imperial  column,  and  Napoleon  rode  in  the 
centre  of  the  Grenadiers  of  the  Old  Guard.  He 
seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  life,  for  three  times  a 
certain  Captain  Finkein  had  penetrated  Moscow 
to  kill  him,  and  he  was  often  under  fire  during 
the  retreat.  This  time,  however,  he  had  to  pass 
a  hill  bristling  with  cannon,  and  the  band  struck 
up  a  then  well-known  air,  "  Where  can  one  be 
happier  than  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  ?  " 

"  Stop,"  cried  Napoleon,  fearful  of  the  memories 
it  might  raise  in  the  minds  of  the  men.  "Rather 
play,  '  Let  us  watch  over  the  safety  of  the 
Empire."  '  And  to  that  air  they  marched  past 
the  batteries,  soon  leaving  the  danger  behind 
them. 
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Wlicn  the  column  had  gone,  Miloradowitch 
descended  from  the  hills,  drew  across  the  road, 
and  cut  off  the  rear  corps,  who  had  to  figlit  their 
way  through  with  terrible  loss. 

Eugene  tried  to  force  a  passage,  but  failed  ; 
and  leaving  his  fires  burning — and  what  miser- 
able fires  they  were ! — turned  the  flank  of  the 
Russians,  and  got  by  in  the  night. 

At  the  critical  moment  the  moon  shone  out, 
and  the  wretched  band  was  challenged. 

"Hist,  fool,''  whispered  a  Polish  officer  named 
Klisby  in  Russian.  "Do  you  not  see  that  we 
belong  to  Suvarow,  bound  on  a  secret  mission  ?  " 
And  so,  without  interruption  save  from  the 
Cossacks,  the  Viceroy  joined  his  stepfather  at 
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Krasnoe,  where  Napoleon  made  a  retrograde 
march  to  succour  Davout,  who  came  in,  his 
baggage  gone,  his  marshal's  baton  taken,  his 
men  reduced  to  a  few  platoons,  and  with  no 
news  of  Ney,  who  was  reluctantly  left  to  his  fate, 
the  army  moving  on  Orcha,  ^lortier  and  the 
wreck  of  the  Ytjung  Guard  retiring  slowly  in  the 
rear,  after  liolding  Krasnoe  as  long  as  possible, 
Labnrde  saying  to  the  troops,  "  The  marshal 
orders  the  ordinary  time — do  you  hear  ? — the 
ordinary  time,  soldiers,"  althougli  under  a  heavy 
fire  of  balls  and  grape  shot. 

At  Orcha  Napoleon  destroyed  his  papers.  At 
Lubna  the  twenty-one  staff  officers  of  the  4th 
Corps  crouched  round  a  miserable  fire  in  a 
cart-shed,  with  their  hordes  behind  them.  At 
Krasnoe  the  brave  Delfanti  limped  along  on  the 
arm  of  Viileblanche.  A  round  shot  struck  him 
between  the  shoulder  blades,  carried  off  Ville- 
blanche's  head,  and  they  fell  dead  on  the  snow. 


Wherever  one  turned  it  was  horror  upon  hontc. 
Delicate  women  and  little  children  lay  by  the 
roadside.  The  Cossacks  stripped  everyone  they 
found. 

Wilson  has  some  dreadful  details  hi  his  inte- 
resting diary.  At  one  place  a  number  of  naked 
men  sat  round  a  burning  hut,  their  backs  quite 
frozen,  when,  turning  to  warm  them,  the  fire 
caught  the  congealed  flesh  and  roasted  it  in 
his  presence. 

Again,  he  saw  four  wretches  huddled  together, 
hands  and  limbs  immovable,  but  minds  yet  vigw- 
ous^  with  two  dogs  snarling  and  tearing  at  thdr 
frozen  feet ;  while  nearly  all  the  dead  he  am 
across  seemed  to  have  been  "writhiqf.«tt 
some  agony  at  thewK 
ment  their  heart's  Hood 
congealed." 

Woe  to  the  man  who 
lost  his  bivouaCi'  and 
strayed  to  another  ht 
He  was  driven  away  with 
blows  and  curses  fron 
one  after  another  mtil 
he  sank  and  died.  If  am-* 
one  fell  on  the  niardi, 
and  implored  a  hdpiiig 
hand,  the  passers-fay  shook 
their  heads  and  passed 
on,  although  many  were 
still  laden  with  pluiuier. 
An  awful  thingoccurred 
as  Ney  left  Smoleiuk, 
showing  the  depths  w> 
which  human  nature  can 
sink,  a  female  sutler  being  seen  to  throw  her 
little  five-year-old  boy  off  her  heavily-laden 
sletlge  and  leave  him.  Twice  the  marshal  had 
him  placed  in  her  arms,  and  twice  she  flung  the 
child  from  her,  saying,  "  He  had  never  seen 
France,  and  would  never  regret  it,  while  shew* 
resolved  t(;  see  it  again."  The  soldiers  could 
stand  it  no  longer.  They  carried  the  bov  safely 
through  the  rest  of  the  march,  and  left  the 
unnatural  woman  to  perish  in  the  snow  I 

Ney's  retreat  with  the  rear-guard  was  one  d 
the  great  events  in  French  historj*,  and  hJS 
never  been  exceeded  by  any  general  for  couragCi 
determination,  and  self-reliance. 

With  barely  6,000  men,  twelve  guns,  tA 
300  crawling  skeletons — which  it  is  a  mocken" 
t<.)  call  horses  —  and  burdened  with  7.0* 
stragglers,  whose  wants  and  selfishness  added 
greatly  to  the  difficulties,  he  followed  thetratf* 
uf  the    Grande  Armie^  easily  recognisable  ^ 
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he  burnt-out  bivnuacs  with  their  circles  of 
dead — the  white  mounds  that  indicated  where 
a  cuirassier,  a  dragoon,  a  barefooted  voltigeur, 
slept  his  last  sleep,  and  the  patches  of  trampled, 
blood-stained  snow  strewn  with  helmets  and 
corpses,  over  which  the  dogs  wrangled  and  the 


twenty-six   days   without    attempting   to  break 
his  parole. 

Ney  boldly  attacked  the  fitj^/iiy  thnttsanil  men, 
heading  his  feeble  band  in  person.  They  broke 
the  first  Hne,  and  were  rushing  on  the  second 
when    the    guns    began    again,   sweeping    the 
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ravens  croaked  in  the  dul!  light   that   showed 

^battle-ground. 

Beyond  the  plain  of  Katov^a,  where,  three 
■nionths  before,  they  had  driven  Newerowskoi 
'Jirough  the  cornfields,  they  were  summoned  by 
3Q  officer  in  the  name  of  Kutusoff;  but  while 
"^  vvas  speaking  forty  guns  opened  on  the 
**''*nch.  and  Ney  exclaimed,  '*  A  marshal  never 
'•"Ttnderi  —  you    are    my    prisoner,"    the    as- 

I  ^"^nished     Russian     marching    with    them    for. 


columns    and    killing     some    women     in     the 
waggons. 

The  French  fell  back  in  confusion,  but  Ney 
rallied  ihcm  again,  replying  with  his  six  remain- 
ing guns,  and  showing  his  teeth  with  the  hco 
thousnnri  ragged  wretches  wh<>  kept  their  ranks. 
If  Kutusoff  had  sent  a  single  corps  against  them, 
not  a  man  would  have  survived  to  tell  the  tale. 
As  it  was,  when  night  fell  Ney  turned  his  back 
on  them,  and  retreated  towards  Smolensk. 
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After  an  hour's  dreary  march  they  halted, 
Ney,  as  usual,  in  the  rear  ;  and  breaking  the  ice 
on  a  streamlet  to  find  which  way  the  current 
ran,  followed  its  course  through  the  silent  forests 
until  they  reached  the  Dnieper. 

Guided  by  a  lame  peasant,  they  found  a  spot 
where  the  ice  would  bear  them,  iilthough  a  thaw 
was  setting  in  ;  and,  after  lighting  fires  to 
deceive  the  hovering  Cossacks,  the  intrepid 
marshal  rolled  himself  in  his  cloak  and  slept 
on  the  river  bank  for  three  hours. 

At  midnight  they  began  to  cross,  the  ice 
parting  and  letting  many  of  them  in  as  they 
crept  in  single  file.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
get  the  wounded  over  in  the  waggons,  but  the 
treacherous  blocks  gave  way,  and  they  were 
drowned  with  heartrending  screams,  Ney  him- 
self rescuing  one  survivor,  an  officer  named 
Brigueville. 

Using  the  cowardly  stragglers  as  a  shield,  by 
placing  them  between  his  men  and  the  foe, 
he  pursued  his  way,  taking  advantage  of  the 
woods,  surrounded  by  6,000  Cossacks,  and  re- 
peatedly played  upon  by  cannon  ;  lying  in  the 
forests  by  day,  and  marching  when  darkness 
had  set  in,  until,  with  1,500  men  under  arms, 
most  of  the  stragglers  slain  or  taken,  and  all  his 
guns  and  baggage  gone,  he  rejoined  the  wreck 
of  the  army  at  Orcha  on  the  20th  November, 
Napoleon  well  saying  before  his  arrival,  ''  I 
have  two  hundred  millions  (francs)  in  the  cellars 
of  the  Tuileries,  and  I  would  have  given  them 
all  to  save  Marshal  Ney." 

Oudinot  and  Victor  also  joined  tlie  wreck 
about  this  lime,  bringing  up  the  total  number 
to  30,000  or  thereabouts,  the  Kmperor's  column 
mustering  only  avvcn  thousiuid  men  and  pjrfy 
thousand  stragglers,  mingled  with  the  enormous 
baggage  train  of  the  2nd  and  Qtli  Corps  that 
had  escaped  much  of  the  previous  disaster  ;  and 
closely  pressed  on  each  flank  by  the  immense 
armies  of  KutusoflFand  Witgenstein,  the  doomed 
men  prepared  to  cross  the  Berezina  in  the  face 
of  Admiral  Tchitchakof,  who  lined  the  opposite 
bank. 

I.alour-Maubourg  had  onlv  150  horsemen  left, 
and  Napoleon  formed  500  mounted  cavalry 
officers  into  what  he  called  his  Sacred  Squadron, 
(jrouchy  and  Sebasliani  connnanding  it,  and 
generals  of  (livi>i(Hi  serving  in  it  as  captains  ; 
but  in  a  few  days  this  last  romantic  idea  iiad 
crumbled  away. 

Corbineaii,  with  the  remains  ot  the  Sth 
Lancers  and  20th  Chasseurs,  saw  a  peasant 
riding  a  wet  horse,  and  compelled  him  to  show 


them  the  ford  opposite  to  Studzianka; 
while  the  French  made  all  the  parade 
could  lower  down  the  river  to  attract  Teh 
kof 's  attention,  the  brave  engineer  Eble  a 
at  Studzianka  in  the  dark  winter  evening 
25th  November  with  two  field  forges,  six 
of  tools,  some  clamps  made  from  waggon 
and  a  few  companies  of  pontoniers,  and 
to  make  a  bridge,  the  water  rising,  the  ice 
ing  in  blocks,  and  the  men  working  up  tc 
necks  without  even  a  draught  of  bran 
protect  them  from  the  cold. 

As  the  grey  dawn  broke,  the  first  pi 
driven  ;  eight  hours'  work  was  required 
the  bridge  would  be  practicable,  and  theh 
fugitives  waited  with  agonised  hearts  f 
cannonade  that  would  destroy  their  last 
but  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  the  a 
was  seen  in  full  retreat  on  the  farther 
disappearing  into  the  woods  with  all  hil| 

A  caricature    exists,   showing    Kv 
Witgenstein    tying    Napoleon    up    in ' 
while    Tchitchakof   is    cutting  a 
bottom  of  it  ;    clearly  indicating 
view  of  that  individual's  conduct. 

Napoleon  wished  to  question  a  piii 
two  officers  swam  their  horses  acRMi|J| 
the  ice,  Jacqueminot,  Oudinot*s  aid 
seizing   a   Russian,  holding  him   on  Ui^j 
bow,  and  sxcimmmg  back  with  htm.  '.^j 

When  an  old  man  he  mounted  to  ^j^ 
Strasbourg  Cathedral,  and  hung  feaiieMl 
an  arm  of  the  cross  with  hundreds  of  J 
space  beneath  him  :  it  was  natures  like  bH 
that  survived  the  retreat. 

Chef  (Vcscadrrm  Sourd,  with  fifty  umbS 
7th  Chasseurs,  carried  some  infantry  ovefj 
them,  and  two  rafts  conveyed  four  111 
more  across  to  defend  the  bridge 
second  bridge  for  artillery  and 
tinislied  at  four  o'clock ;  it  broke  twice  J. 
the  night,  and  again  the  followiifg  evcfll| 
was  confusion  and  disorder.  The  Ruarifllj 
expected  any  nu>ment  on  the  heights  dvll 
manded  the  low-lying  snow-covered  dioi 
the  stragglers  waited  fatuously  until  the fljM 
of  the  27th.  and  then  all  attempted jI 
at  the  same  time.  jj 

When  the  remnant  of  the  Guard  yijf^ 
clearing  a  way  for  the  Emperor,  thp*i^''« 
rush  ;  the  bridges  were  blocked — mch 
and  children  were  crushed  to  death  a 
drowned.  Vet  that  night — the  panw ^ 
thousands  returned  to  the  bivouacs  oif  S 
anka,  and  the  bridges  were  deserted  agaUL 
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Victor,  with  6,000  men,  kept  Witgenstein  in 
check  ;  Tchitchakof,  a  martyr  to  the  cold,  who 
had  by  that  time  warmed  his  toes  thoroughly, 
returned  to  the  opposite  shore  and  began 
firing,  and  another  terrible  rush  was  made  for 
the  frail  structures  on  the  28th,  while  Ney, 
across  the  river,  was  repulsing  the  admiral,  and 
Victor  fought  all  day  long  to  give  the  wretches 
time. 

The  waggons  and  carriages  were  more  than 
could  have  crossed  in  six  days,  said  Eble — who 
died  soon  after  from  exposure.  Ney  wished 
them  burned,  but  Berth icr,  who  was  little  better 
than  a  writer  of  reports  and  a  species  of  machine 
actuated  by  Napoleon  himself,  opposed  it  on  his 
own  responsibility,  and  caused  the  death  of  a 
multitude  of  sufferers  in  consequence  ;  for  when 
the  shot  and  shell  began  to  fall  in  the  river  and 
splinter  the  ice,  the  drivers  charged  down  on 
the  bridges,  tearing  their  way  remorselessly 
through  the  living  obstacle. 

Sword  in  hand,  single  horsemen  cut  a  passage 
for  themselves  ;  women,  waistdeep  in  the  water 
alongside,  were  frozen  with  their  arms  raised  to 
preserve  their  children,  who  were  too  often  left 
to  freeze  there  by  the  passers-by. 

The  Countess  Alesio — a  young  Italian  bride 
of  eighteen,  who  had  accompanied  her  husband 
on  that  ghastly  wedding-trip — survived  all  these 
horrors,  and  lives ^  as  I  write  these  lines,  full  of 
terrible  memories  of  the  retreat. 

Selfishness  and  heroism  went  hand  in  hand. 
An  artilleryman  jumped  from  the  bridge  to  save 
a  mother  and  her  two  little  ones,  succeeding  in 
rescuing  one  boy  ;  others  pushed  their  comrades 
off  to  find  room  for  themselves.  And  even  when 
the  early  night  settled  down,  the  Russians  knew 
where  to  point  their  guns  by  the  screams  and 
<^rses  that  rang  over  the  waste  amid  a  fearful 
snowstorm. 

When  the  4th  Corps  reached  the  other  side, 
^^eir  only  fire  was  a  miserable  blaze  lighted  for 
Eugene,  of  wood  begged  from  some  Bavarians, 
*^nd  his  officers  ran  about  all  night  to  keep 
*ann. 

The  artillery  bridge  had  long  since  broken 
down— hundreds  being  engulfed — and  only  one 
'^emained,  leading  into  a  marsh  choked  with 
^rriages,  guns,  waggons,  wounded,  dead  and 
"J'ing;  across  which,  at  nine  o'clock,  Victor's 
^ttered  battalions  had  to  force  their  way  over 
^^th  their  bayonets. 

One  instance  of  remarkable  coolness  is  re- 
corded of  an  artillery  officer  named  Brechtel, 
^hos^  wooden  leg  was  smashed  by  a  cannon 


ball.  "  Look  for  another  leg  in  waggon  No.  5," 
he  said  to  a  gunner  ;  and  when  it  was  brought, 
he  screwed  it  on,  and  calmly  continued  his 
firing. 

Ney's  pay-waggons  were  crossing  at  the  same 
time  under  the  care  of  Nicolas  Savin,  a  hussar 
who  had  been  at  Toulon  in  1793,  in  Egypt 
with  Bonaparte,  at  Austerlitz,  lena,  and  in  the 
Peninsula  ;  but  through  a  breakage  of  the 
bridge  he  and  his  gold  were  taken  by  Platoff's 
Cossacks,  and  marvellous  to  relate,  the  veteran 
died  in  Russia,  during  the  winter  of  1894,  at  the 
extraordinary  age  of  127. 

In  vain  Eble  urged  the  fugitives  to  fly — many 
still  lingering  on,  until  at  half- past  eight  on 
the  morning  of  the  29th,  the  engmeer  set  fire  to 
their  sole  means  of  escape  on  the  approach  of 
the  enemy. 

Heartrending  was  the  scene  ;  language  fails 
to  describe  it,  though  many  men  of  many  nations 
have  poured  forth  all  their  eloquence  upon  the 
theme. 

Snow,  flames,  round  shot  and  shells  ;  the  half- 
frozen  river,  the  army  already  passed  on  its  way  ; 
France,  friends,  home,  every  thing  gont.  A  father 
on  one  bank,  a  mother  on  the  other,  never  to 
meet  again  in  this  world  ;  brothers,  children,  old 
men  and  young  girls,  the  bridges  blazing,  and 
the  hoarse  "  Hourra  !  "  of  the  Cossacks  as  they 
tore  down  the  bank  among  the  forsaken  crowd 
like  vultures  on  a  carcass. 

A  little  while  and  the  frozen  land  was  still 
again  ;  the  wolves  came  out  of  the  woods  to 
sniff  at  the  ghastly  heaps  ;  the  white  dogs,  no 
longer  lean  and  famished,  wrangled  with  each 
other  for  the  choicer  morsels,  finding  the  mother 
and  the  babe  more  to  their  liking,  and  leaving 
the  war-worn  veteran  to  the  carrion  crows. 

When  spring  thawed  the  ice,  thirty  thousand 
bodies  were  found  and  burned  on  the  banks  of 
the  Berezina  ;  and  happy  they  whose  troubles 
had  ended  there.  For  the  weather  grew  colder, 
the  storms  were  more  frequent,  hundreds  of 
miles  had  yet  to  be  traversed  ;  the  Old  Guard 
had  lost  from  cold  and  missing  a  third  of  its 
diminished  numbers,  the  Young  Guard  half,  and 
the  army  was  reduced  to  a  wandering  mob  of 
nine  thousand,  twenty-one  thousand  having 
fallen  in  three  days  and  four  actions. 

Over  the  marshes  in  the  keen  north  wind 
they  hurried,  Ney  still  commanding  the  rear- 
guard ;  on  the  30th,  Oudinot,  badly  wounded, 
defended  himself  in  a  wooden  house  with  seven- 
teen men  for  several  hours,  and  drove  the  Russians 
out  of  the  village. 
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The  sun  shone  out  to  mock  them  ;  there  was 
hard  fighting  almost  every  day  ;  and  at  length, 
when  the  main  body  reached  Smorgoni,  the 
Emperor  resolved  to  put  in  practice  an  in- 
tention  he  had  formed  some  time  before  of 
hurrying  secretly  to  Paris  to  forestall  the  real 
truth  of  his  disasters. 

He  has  been  unjustly  accused  of  deserting  his 
men  when  they  were  at  their  last  gasp  ;  but  in 
reality  no  blame  attaches  to  him,  as  his  presence 
in  France  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  had  he 


On  the  1 8th  the  Emperor  arrived 
The  day  after  Wh  departure  the  cold  in 
to  a  frii^htful  degree  ;  men  lost  thdr  rc2>mM 
sprang  into  the  burning  huts.     At  Wiloa,  i 
there  were  great   store*  of  food!,  thw  pi| 
without  check  ;  and  even  the  Okl  Gi 
no  heed  to  the  f^hihaU.     AJl  Sapoletin*sJ 
and  his  state  tent  were  1 
few  remaining  trophies,   ^  fig  I 

of  them  before  their  destruction  by  hb  < 

The   Jews  committed    nameless  cnie 
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nained  with  the  army  he  could  have  done 
nothing  to  restore  it,  for  things  had  gone  too 
far.  To  what  extent  he  had  contributed  to 
those  disasters  is,  of  course^  another  matter. 

After  revising  his  2qth  Bulletin,  and  appoint- 
ing Murat  to  the  chief  command,  he  got  into 
his  carriage  with  Caulaincourt  (bnither  of 
Auguste),  Rustan  the  Mameluke,  and  Captain 
Wukasowitch  sitting  on  the  box,  Duroc  and 
Lobau  following  in  a  sledge,  and  escorted  by 
some  Polish  lancers,  drove  off  in  the  dark  on 
the  night  i»f  the  flh  December. 

Later  on  he  exchanged  the  carriage  for 
another  sledge,  the  peas,mt  driver  of  which  died 
in  Bavaria  as  recently  as  1887,  preserving  to  the 
last  some  of  the  coins  Napoleon  had  given  hini. 


the  French  wounded,  and   although 
division   increased    the  army   by    it.ooo, 
died   by   hundreds,   immense    nut: 
been  frozen   and   suffocated  at  th-.  ^^.^ 
city  in  their  mad  attempt  to  get  tn. 

The  day  after  their  arrival  the  Ri 
on  them  again.  De  Wrede'*k  Bavs 
routed,  Murat  lost  his  head  and  boll 
everything  devolved  on  the  heroic  NcyJ 
volunteered  again  for  rear-guard  duty. 
Kutusoffat  bay  while  •' 
road  to  Kowno,'tlit; 
they  could  reach  the  Nicmcn,  4,000  men] 
preserving  an  orderly  deniT ..^  1. . 

At  the  hill  of  Pociari  i) 
them,  and,  whiJc  under  tire,  NapokHiu'9 
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ras  portioned  out  equally  among  such 
ruard  as  remained,  every  man  who 
ifterwards  accounting  for  his  share  to 
sin. 

al  scene  may  be  summed  up  by  a  brief 
of  the  fabulous  gallantry  of  Marshal 

been  hb  invariable  custom  to  halt  and 
five  in  the  evening  until  ten,  and  then 
le  march ;  but  at  Eve,  near  Kowno,  he 
to  find  his  fourth  rear-guard  gone, 
s  still  piled,  and  glistening  in  the  frosty 

he  overtook  them  they  were  in  dis- 
\  could  not  be  rallied,  Ney  entering  the 
:nded  only  by  his  aides,  but  instantly 
•  work  to  form  2i  fifth  guard. 
md  2,000  drunken  men  dead  on  the 
d  the  fugitives  gone  on  to  the  river  ; 
300  German  Artillery  and  400  others, 
neral  Marchand,  he  set  about  to  defend 

4  remnant,  having  crossed  the  Niemen, 
Qg  through  the  Pilwisky  forest,  from 
sy  had  issued  five  months  before  in  very 
plight,  only  13,000  in  reality  mustering 
lat  river.  Kowno  was  attacked  on  the 
of  the  14th  December,  and  hastening  to 
a  Gate,  Ney  found  the  German  artillery 
id  their  guns  and  fled. 
)wering  passion  the  marshal  drew  his 
id  rushed  at  the  officer  in  command, 
remained  there,  and,  but  for  his  aide- 
averting  the  blow,  would  have  slain 
le  officer  escaped,  and  Ney  summoned 
I  two  weak  battalions,  also  German,  and 
irited  address,  formed  them  behind  the 
ped  palisade  as  the  enemy  approached, 
V2&  against  him. 

broke  the  colonel's  thigh,  and  he  blew 
brains  before  his  men,  who  instantly 
>wn  their  guns  and  fled,  leaving  Ney 

ing  all  the  muskets  he  could  reach,  the 
fired  them  through  the  palisade — one 
nst  thousands — until  others  came  to  his 
le  town  was  attacked  on  the  opposite 


side  at  the  same  time,  and  though  he  maintained 
his  post  with  thirty  ragged  scarecrows  until 
dark,  he  had  to  retreat  step  by  step,  through 
the  town  and  across  the  Niemen,  the  last  man, 
after  forty  days'  and  nights'  incessant  fighting 
with    the    rear-guard,    to    leave    the    Russian 

shore. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  Gumbinnen,  Mathieu  Dumas  was  sitting 
down  to  breakfast,  when  a  man  in  a  brown  coat 
entered,  his  beard  long,  his  face  blackened  and 
looking  as  though  it  had  been  burnt,  his  eyes 
red  and  glaring. 

"  At  length  I  am  here,"  he  exclaimed.  "  Don't 
you  know  me?"  "No,"  said  the  general. 
"  Who  are  you  ?  "  "I  am  the  Rear-Guard  of 
the  Grande  Armec;  I  have  fired  the  last  musket- 
shot  on  the  bridge  of  Kowno  ;  I  have  thrown 
the  last  of  our  arms  into  the  Niemen,  and  come 
hither  through  the  woods.     I  am  Marshal  Ney." 

•  •  •  •  » 

Macdonald,  in  the  North,  was  reduced  by 
hardship  and  the  defection  of  the  Prussians ; 
Schwartzenberg,  in  the  South,  had  been  obliged 
to  retire,  and  the  magnificent  army  of  the 
Centre,  led  by  masters  in  the  art  of  war,  under 
the  Emperor  himself,  we  have  seen  dwindled 
down  to  1 3,000  in  less  than  six  months.  It  was 
not  altogether  the  Russians,  it  was  not  entirely 
the  frost,  although  both  contributed  to  its 
destruction  :  when  all  laws,  physical  and  moral, 
are  transgressed,  when  flesh  and  blood  are  tried 
bej'ond  the  limits  of  possible  endurance,  and 
wild  ambition  takes  the  place  of  common -sense, 
something  will  give,  and  disaster  is  certain  in 
the  long  run. 

By  one  of  the  most  careful  of  contemporary 
computations  it  is  concluded  that  552,000 
unfortunate  creatures  who  had  marched  under 
the  eagles  of  Napoleon  never  returned  from  that 
campaign,  and  the  medal  struck  by  Alexander  to 
commemorate  it,  sums  up  the  whole  case  in  a 
sentence  of  singular  piety. 

On  one  side,  in  a  triangle  surrounded  by  rays, 
is  the  Eye  of  Providence,  with  the  date  beneath 
It ;  on  the  other,  the  inscription :  "iVb/  unto  us; 
not  unto  me;  but  unto  Thy  NameP 
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"TTTT  the  end  of  1878  there  stood  upon  a 
^^  rocky  terrace  on  the  Natal  side  of  the 
1  JL  Buffalo  River  two  stone  buildings 
with  thatched  roofs,  which  had  formed 
a  Swedish  mission  station,  one  of  them 
having  been  used  as  a  church  and  the  other 
having  been  the  dwelling  of  the  missionary. 
These  two  humble  edifices  were  destined  to  be, 
on  the  22nd  January,  1879,  the  scene  of  the 
most  brilliant  feat  of  arms  performed  during 
the  whole  Zulu  War — a  defence  by  a  small  deter- 
mined force  against  the  attack  of  vastly  superior 
numbers,  an  exploit  whose  lustre,  relieving  a 
period  of  disaster,  maintained  the  prestige  of 
British  arms,  and  whose  success,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  secured  Natal  from  invasion  when 
failure  would  have  laid  the  colony  open  to  the 
advance  of  a  savage  enemy.  So  perfect  was  the 
conduct  of  the  oHicers  and  men  concerned  in 
the  episode,  and  so  well  conceived  and  executed 
were  tlie  measures  adopted,  that  even  foreign 
militarj'  books  quote  the  exploit  as  an  example 
of  the  value  of  improvised  fortifications  when 
they  are  held  by  bravo  men. 

When  war  was  declared  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
the  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa,  against 
Cetewayo,  the  Zulu  king,  the  conduct  of  opjra- 
tions  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Licutenant- 
General  Lord  Chelmsford,  K.C.B.,  as  Commander- 
in-Chief.  It  was  determined  to  invade  Zululand, 
and  all  tlie  forces  available  for  this  purpose  were 
moved  to  the  frontier.  They  were  divided  into 
five  columns,  of  which  three  were  to  advance 
into  the  enemy's  country  from  different  points, 
with  the  inlentit>n  of  finally  concentrating  at 
Ulundi,  the  Zulu  capital,  while  the  other  two 
were  in  tlie  first  instance  to  guard  the  frontier 
against  possible  Zulu  raids.  The  third  column, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Glyn,  C.B.,  the 
centre  of  the  three  columns  of  invasion,  was  to 
assemble  near  Korke's  Drift  and  cross  the  Buffalo 


River  at   that   spot,   within  a  mile  ( 
Swedish  mission  station. 

The  river  at  Rorke's  Drift  was, 
African  streams,  an  impassable  torrent 
but  the  flood  quickly  ran  off,  and 
could  then  be  effected  by  the  "drift 
There  had  also  been  established  two 
big,  flat-bottomed  ferry-boats,  each 
could  transport  an  African  wagon  or  « 
of  infantry. 

Colonel  Glyn's  column  crossed  th 
the  nth  January,  1879,  and  from  tha 
engaged  in  operations  in  Zululand. 
connnunications  with  Pietermaritzbur] 
city  of  Natal,  was  through  Korke' 
Helpmakaar,  and  thence  by  Ladysmit 
court,  or  by  the  shorter,  thougli  moi 
route  through  Grey  town.  Rorke's  D 
actual  starting-point  of  invasion,  was  f 
a  depot  of  stores  and  a  hospital.  Tli 
mission-station  buildings  were  utilis< 
purpose,  the  old  church  being  conver 
storehouse  and  the  missionarA-'s  dwellii 
the  hospital.  As  a  garrison  for  this 
post  and  to  secure  the  passage  across 
Colonel  Glyn  left  B  Company  of  the  j 
talion  of  the  24th  Regiment,  under 
of  Lieutenant  Gonville  Bromhead. 
v.ere  also  Major  Spalding,  who  was 
charge  of  the  line  of  communications, 
Chard,  Royal  Engineers,  Surgeon  Revn 
Medical  Department,  and  other  offic 
garrison  was  encamped  near  the 
hospital. 

For  some  days  after  the  departure  c 
column,  which  was  also  accompanie 
Chelmsford  and  tiie  Headquarter 
quiet  routine  of  duty  was  pursued 
were  passed  to  and  from  the  front, 
stores  and  supplies  were  sent  on,  an 
wounded  in  the  first  engagements  wc 
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ospital.  Among  these  last  was  one  of 
y,  who  had  been  shot  through  the 
irayo's  kraal,  and  who  was  treated  and 
Lh  the  same  care  and  attention  as  the 
m  against  whom  he  had  fought.  On 
anuar)',  however,  a  large  portion  of  the 
lumn,  under  Colonel  Durnford,  Royal 
,  arrived  at  Rorke's  Drift  and  encamped. 

was  brief,  for  they  were  summoned  to 
amp  of  Insandhlwana  on  the  morning 
d,  Colonel  Durnford  leaving  a  company 
tal  Native  Contingent,  under  Captain 
n,  to  strengthen  the  little  post.  It 
ident  from  various  circumstances  that 
Jlyn's  column  was  encountering  a 
esistance  than  had   been  anticipated, 

as  the  enemy  were  in  force  within 
es,  they  might  make  a  rapid  descent 

weakly -guarded  line  of  communica- 
was  known  that  two  companies  of  the 
lion  of  the  24th  were  at  Helpmakaar, 
distant,  and  Major  Spalding  resolved  to 
t  once  in  order  to  bring  them  up  as  a 
lent  to  Lieutenant  Bromhead's  force, 
ince.  Lieutenant  Chard  became  senior 
Rorke's  Drift,  and  responsible  for  its 

(h  on  the  22nd  Januarj'  there  was  thus 
•f  uneasiness  at  the  river  post,  nothing 
red  till  some  hours  after  mid-day  to 
special  alarm  to  its  garrison.  We  may 
at  a  general  plan  of  action  had  been 
I  if  an  attack  should  be  made  upon  it, 
e  meantime  all  the  officers  and  men 
aged  in  their  usual  employments, 
t  Chard  was  at  the  ponts.  and  Lieu- 
3nihead  was  in  his  little  camp  hard  by 
md  hospital.  Shortly  after  3  p.m.  two 
men  were  seen  galloping  at  headlong 
ards  the  ferry  from  Zululand.  There 
ifficulty  in  recognising  messengers  of 
he  men  who  ride  with  the  avenger  of 
e  on  their  horses'  track,  and  Chard,  as 
em,  knew  that  something  terrible  had 
His  worst  anticipations  were  more 
;ed  when  the  two  fugitives — Lieutenant 
",  of  the  Native  Contingent,  and  a  Natal 
—told  their  story :  the  camp  at 
ana  had  been  attacked  and  taken  by 
y,  of  whom  a  large  force  was  now 
on  Rorke's  Drift.  The  Natal  volunteer 
n  to  give  the  alarm  at  Helpmakaar  ; 
man  was  enough  for  this  service, 
idorfT — gallant  fellow  ! — said  that  he 
nain  at   Rorke's  Drift,  where   every 


additional  European  would  be  a  valuable  rein- 
forcement, and  cast  in  his  lot  with  its  defenders. 
Chard  at  once  gave  orders  to  the  guard  at  the 
ponts  to  strike  their  tents,  put  all  stores  on  the 
spot  into  the  wagon,  and  withdraw  to  the  main 
body  of  the  post.  Now  occurred  the  first  incident 
which  testified  to  the  spirit  which  animated  the 
small  force  on  the  banks  of  the  Buffalo.  The 
ferryman — Daniells — and  Sergeant  Milne,  of  the 
3rd  BufTs  (who  was  doing  duty  with  the  24th), 
proposed  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  moor 
the  two  ponts  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and 
offered,  with  the  ferry-guard  of  six  men,  to 
defend  them  against  attack — a  brave  thought, 
indeed,  but  it  was  put  aside.  Chard  was  too 
good  a  soldier  to  divide  his  few  men  in  any 
way.  He  saw  at  once  that  the  commissariat 
stores  and  hospital  would  require  every  avail- 
able rifle  for  their  defence,  and  that  the  safety 
of  ever}'  other  place  was  comparatively  a  very 
minor  consideration. 

While  he  was  giving  his  orders  an  urgent 
message  came  from  Bromhead  asking  him  to 
join  him  at  once.  To  Bromhead  also  had  come 
several  mounted  men  fleeing  from  Insandhlwana, 
bearing  the  sanie  dread  intelligence  which 
Adendorff  had  brought  to  the  ferry,  and  the 
trained  officer  of  engineers  was  required  to 
concert  and  decide  upon  measures  of  defence. 
But  when  the  engineer  joined  the  infantry 
subaltern  he  found  that  the  latter,  aided  by 
Assistant-Commissary  Dunne,  had  already  begun 
the  necessary  work,  and  that  there  was  nothing 
to  change,  if  much  was  still  left  to  complete. 
The  three  officers  held  a  hurried  consultation, 
and  prompt  use  was  made  of  all  ordinary' 
expedients  of  war,  while  materials  never  before 
employed  in  fortification  were  pressed  into 
service.  The  store  and  hospital  were  loop- 
holed  and  barricaded,  the  windows  and  doors 
blocked  with  mattresses  ;  but  it  was  necessary- 
to  connect  the  defence  of  the  two  buildings 
by  a  parapet.  There  were  no  stones  at  hand 
with  which  to  build  a  wall,  and  if  there  had 
been,  there  was  no  time  to  make  use  of  them  ; 
the  hard  rocky  soil  could  not  be  dug  and 
formed  into  ditch  and  breastwork  :  but  there 
was  a  great  store  of  bags  of  mealies,  or 
the  grain  of  Indian  corn,  which  had  been 
collected  as  horse  provender  for  the  army. 
Assistant-Commissary  Dunne  suggested  that 
these  should  be  used  in  the  fashion  of  sand- 
bags for  the  construction  of  the  required  parapet. 
Everj'body  laboured  with  the  energy  of  men 
who  know  that   their  safety  depends  on  their 
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exertions.  Chard  and  Bromhead,  Surgeon  Rey- 
nolds and  Dunne  not  merely  directed,  but 
engaged    most    energetically    in    the  work    of 


LIEUTENANT  CHARD. 
{Pkota,  /.  Hawke,  Plymcnth.) 

preparation.  When  the  alarm  was  first  given  it 
was  intended  to  remove  the  worst  cases  from  the 
hospital  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  two  wagons 
were  prepared  for  the  purpose  ;  but  it  was  found 
that  the  attempt  to  move  the  patients  at  the 
slow  pace  of  ox-teams  when  the  Zulus  were  so 
close  at  hand  would  only  result  in  offering  them 
as  easy  victims  to  the  murderous  assegai.  The 
two  wagons  were  therefore  used  as  part  of  the 
defences,  and  mealie  bags  were  piled  underneath 
and  upon  them,  so  that  each  formed  a  strong 
post  of  vantage. 

The  ferry-guard  had  joined  the  rest  of  the 
force  at  3.30  p.m.,  and  a  few  minutes  later  an 
officer  of  Durnford's  Natal  Native  Horse,  with 
a  hundred  of  his  men  who  had  been  heavily 
engaged  at  Insandhlwana,  rode  up  and  asked  for 
orders.  Chard  directed  him  to  watch  for  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  sending  out  vedettes, 
and  when  he  was  pressed,  to  fall  back  and  assist 
in  the  defence  of  the  post.  So  far  it  seemed 
certain  that  when  the  threatened  Zulu  attack 
developed  itself  against  the  Rorke's  Drift  fortifi- 
cations they  would  be  found,  though  hurriedly 
devised  and  executed,  to  be  adequately  defended 
by  the  company  of  the  24th,  Captain  Stephen- 
son's company  of  the  Native  Contingent,  and 
about  a  hundred  Basutos  of  the  Natal  Native 
Horse.  But  if  the  gallant  English  officers  who 
had  striven  so  hard  and  with  so  much  military' 
genius  to  make  their  position   tenable  looked 


forward  to  this  amount  of  support,  they  loij 
destined  to  grievous  disappointment  and  mot 
cation.  At  4.15  p.m.  the  sound  of  firiiy 
heard  behind  a  hiU  towards  the  south,  and 
that  the  vedettes  of  the  Native  Hone  i 
engaged  with  the  enemy.  Their  officer 
reporting  that  the  Zulus  were  dose  at  hand, 
that  his  men  would  not  obey  orders.  Cloni 
his  comrades  had  the  sore  trial  of  sedqg 
all  moving  off  towards  Helpmakaar,  leaving 
garrison  to  its  fate.  Nor  was  this  all.  The 
example  was  only  too  soon  followed. 
Stephenson's  company  of  the  Native  Oada^ 
also  felt  their  hearts  fail,  and,  accoiopoiBi 
their  commander,  also  fled  from  the  pot 
duty.  For  the  Native  Horse  there  ii « 
excuse  to  be  made.  They  had  been  m ' 
saddle  since  daybreak  ;  they  were  the  sffliW 
of  a  terrible  defeat  and  massacre  ;  they  had « 
a  large  number  of  their  comrades  slain,  vAm 
were  demoralised  by  the  loss  of  their  bekN| 
commander,  Colonel  Dumford.  If  on  this  oool 
their  valour  failed  them,  it  is  to  be  remendN 
that  they  had  behaved  nobly  in  the  early  pii 
the  day,  and  that  in  later  episodes  of  the  1 
their  gallantry  and  self-devotion  were  pioi 
ial.  But  for  the  Native  Contingent  compi 
nothing  can  be  said.  They  were  fresh,  J 
as  yet  unscathed  by  war  ;  they  had  the  1 
example  in  the  calm  demeanour  of  their  Eng 
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comrades,  and  they  had  many  causes  of  fend  I 
quarrel  with  the  enemy.  But,  as  in  all  <4l 
occasions  of  the  war  where  Naital  Kaffin  m 
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p  they  gave  way  in  time  of  stress, 
gTcatc&t  &hamc  of  the  matter  was  that 
Ktial  £tm>pean  ufEccr  now  shared  their 

jarrison  at  Rorke's  Drift  was  now 
;o  Brombead's  company  of  the  24th — 
hty  stiwig — and  some  men  of  other 
total  numbtu-  within  the  post  being 


including  a  well-built  stone  kraal  or  enclosure 
which  abutted  on  it  to  the  eastward.  To  carry 
out  this  plan  he  commenced  an  inner  retrench- 
ment, forming  a  parapet  of  biscutt-boxes across,  the 
larger  enclosure.  This  was  only  about  two  boxes 
high  when  the  expected  flood  of  attack  hurled 
its  first  waves  against  the  frail  solitary*  bulwark 
which  stood  between  Natal  and  savage  invasion. 
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RORKK^S  DEIFT  AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 
<rrtm  H  i  hifitt  hy  Mr.  C,  T.  Ftrmtjk*ugh.  FitUrmariUturg,  So%th  A/rtc*.') 


lom  tbirty-five  were  sick  or  wounded 

J.  The  original  scheme  of  defence 

I  for  a  much  larger  force,  and  Chard 

that  it  would  now  be  impossible  long 

effectively  the  range  of  parapets  and 

\  which  had  been  prepared.    There  was 

it    b«t    to   form    ati    inner  line   of 

which  the  garrii^DM  might  fall  back 

outer  line  became   untenable.     He 

C,  if  necesiary,  the  hospital  must  be 

and  that  the  defence   must  be  re- 

>  ibe  store  and  the  space  in  front  of  it. 


About  4.30  p.m.  five  or  six  hundred  of  the 
enemy  appeared,  sweeping  round  the  rocky  hill 
to  the  south  of  the  post,  and  ad\-ancirig  at  the 
swift  pace  characteristic  of  the  Zulu  warriors 
against  the  south  wail  which  connected  the  store 
and  hospital.  But  they  had  to  deal  with  stern 
men  who  were  braced  up  for  the  encounter 
by  feelings  of  duty,  patriotism,  and  the  long 
habit  of  regimental  discipline  and  comiadeship 
which  makes  each  feci  assured  and  confident  that 
all  are  striving  shoulder  to  sihoulder,  and  that 
none  will  blench  from  his  appointed  place.  From 
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the  parapet  of  mealie  bags  and  from  the  hospital 
poured  forth  a  hea\'y  and  well-sustained  fire, 
which  was  crossed  by  a  flanking  discharge  from 
the  store.  No  man  wasted  a  shot,  and  the  aim 
was  cool  and  deliberate.  Even  Zulu  valour  and 
determination  could  not  face  the  deadly  leaden 
hail,  and  the  onslaught  weakened  and  broke 
within  fifty  yards  of  the  British  rifles.  Some  of 
the  assailants  swer\'ed  to  their  left,  and  passed 
round  to  the  west  of  the  hospital ;  some  sought 
cover  where  they  could,  and  occupied  banks, 
ditches,  bushes,  and  the  cooking  place  of  the 
garrison.  But  this  first  attack  was  only  the 
effort  of  the  enemy's  advanced  guard.  Masses 
of  warriors  followed  and  flowed  over  the  elevated 
southward  ledge  of  rocks  overlooking  the  build- 
ings. Every  cave  and  crevice  was  quickly  filled, 
and  from  these  sheltered  and  commanding  po- 
sitions they  opened  a  hea\'y  and  continuous 
fire.  It  was  fortunate  that  the  spoil  in  rifles 
and  ammunition  taken  at  Insandhlwana  was  not 
yet  available  for  use  against  the  English,  as  at 
Kambula  and  later  engagements,  but  the  enemy's 
firearms  were  still  the  old  muskets  and  rifles  of 
which  they  had  long  been  in  possession.  Even 
so,  at  the  short  range  these  were  sufficiently 
effective,  and,  in  the  hands  of  better  marksmen 
than  Zulus  usually  are,  might  have  inflicted 
crushing  losses. 

The  first  attack  repulsed,  a  second  desperate 
effort  was  made  by  the  enemy  against  the  north- 
west wall  just  below  the  hospital  ;  but  here 
again  the  defenders  were  ready  to  meet  it,  and 
again  the  assailing  torrent  broke  and  fell  back. 
Such  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  hospital  as 
were  able  to  rouse  themselves  from  their  beds  of 
pain  had  by  this  time  seized  rifle  and  bayonet 
and  joined  their  comrades  ;  but  though  every 
man  was  now  mustered,  the  total  number  was 
all  too  small  for  the  grim  task  before  them. 
The  misfortune  of  the  extreme  hurry  in  the 
preparations  for  defence  was  now  painfully 
apparent.  In  strengthening  any  position  for 
defensive  occupation  one  of  the  first  measures 
taken  by  a  commander  is  to  clear  as  large  an 
open  space  as  possible  round  the  parapet  or 
fortifications  which  he  proposes  to  hold.  All 
ditches  and  hollows  should  be  filled  up ;  all 
buildings,  walls,  and  heaps  of  refuse  should  be 
pulled  down  and  scattered  ;  all  trees,  shrubs, 
and  thick  herbage  should  be  cut  and  removed ; 
so  that  no  attack  can  be  made  under  cover,  no 
safe  place  may  be  found  from  which  deliberate 
fire  may  be  delivered,  or  any  movement  can 
be   made  by  an   enemy  unseen,  and  therefore 


unanticipated.  At  Rorke's  Drift,  not  onl 
the  buildings  and  parapets  overlooked  an 
manded  to  the  southward  by  a  rocky  hil 
caves  and  lurking-places,  but  there  was  a 
to  the  north,  a  thick  patch  of  bush  whi 
close  to  the  parapet,  a  square  Kaffir  hou 
large  brick  oven  and  cooking  trenches, 
numerous  banks,  walls,  and  ditches,  all  of 
offered  a  shelter  to  the  enemy,  which  tht 
not  slow  to  profit  by.  The  post  was  er 
by  a  dense  ring  of  the  foe,  and  from  ev< 
came  the  whistle  of  their  bullets. 

Up  till  this  time,  though  several  m 
been  wounded,  no  one  had  been  stnicl 
Suddenly  a  whisper  passed  round  amo 
24th,  "  Poor  old  King  Cole  is  kiUed." 
Cole,  who  was  known  by  this  affa 
barrack-room  nickname,  was  at  the 
when  a  bullet  passed  through  his  he 
he  fell  doing  his  duty — a  noble  end. 

If  the  Zulu  fire  was  telling,  howei 
steady  marksmanship  of  the  English 
and  men  was  still  more  effective. 
Dunbar,  of  the  24th,  laid  low  a  mount 
who  was  conspicuous  in  directing  the 
and  immediately  afterwards  shot  eight 
in  as  many  successive  shots.  Everjnvl 
officers  were  present  with  words  of  en< 
ment,  exposing  themselves  fearlessly  an 
ing  that  iron  coolness  and  self-possessic 
rouses  such  confidence  and  emulation 
diery  on  a  day  of  battle.  Assistant-Con 
Dunne — a  man  of  great  stature  and  p 
with  a  long,  flowing  beard — was  cor 
going  along  the  parapet,  cheering  the  1 
using  the  rifle  with  deadly  effect.  The 
rush  of  Zulus  against  the  s|>ot  where 
led  by  a  huge  man,  whose  leopard-skii 
marked  the  chief.  Dunne  called  out  '* 
fellow ! "  and  himself  aimed  over  the  pa 
another,  when  his  rifle  dropped  from  h 
and  he  spun  round  with  suddenly  pallid  f. 
through  the  right  shoulder.  Surgeon  B 
was  by  his  side  at  once,  and  bound 
wound.  Unable  any  longer  to  use  his 
handed  it  to  storekeeper  Byrne,  but  cc 
unmoved  to  superintend  the  men  near 
and  to  direct  their  fire.  Byrne  took  I 
at  the  parapet,  and  his  bullets  were  not 
In  a  few  minutes  Corporal  Scamme 
Native  Contingent,  who  was  next  to  h 
shot  through  the  shoulder  and  back. 
and  crawling  to  Chard,  who  was  fighting 
side  with  the  men,  handed  him  the  re 
of  his  cartridges.    In  his  agony  he  aifa 
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rater.     Byrne  at  once  fetched  it  for 
hilst  handing  it  to  the  suffering  soldier, 
;lf  shot  through  the  head,  and  fell 
^ad  man. 
ighting  was  thus  going  on  all  round 

series  of  specially  determined  attacks 

against  the  northern  side.  Here  the 
e  able  to  collect  under  cover  of  the 
i  patch  of  bush,  and  from  that  shelter 

to  rush  untouched  close  up  to  the 
Soon  they  were  on  one  side  of  the 
while  the  defenders  held  the  other, 
i  it  there  was  a  hand-to-hand  struggle 
onet  against  the 
ed  bangwan^  the 
issegai.  So  close 
combatants  that 
ieized  the  English 
and  in  two  in- 
en  succeeded  in 

them  from  the 
igh  in  each  case 
loader  took  a  stern 
The  muzzles 
apposing  firearms 
>st  touching  each 

the  discharge  of 

blew  the   broad 

hat    from    the 

>rporal  Schiess,  of 

Native  Contin- 
lis  man  (a  Swiss 
who  had  been  a 

hospital,  leaped 
[ie    parapet    and 

the  man  who 
lined  his  place,  and  shot  another ; 
ating  his  former  exploit,  again  leaped 
p  of  the  mealie  bags  and  bayoneted 
Early  in  the  fight  he  had  been  struck 
t  in  the  instep,  but  though  suffering 
1,  he  left  not  his  post,  and  was  only 

to  perform  deeds  of  heroic  daring, 
jggle  here  was  too  severe  and  unequal 
ig  continued.     Besides  the   ceaseless 

their  enemy  in  front,  the  defenders 
rapet  were  exposed  to  the  fire  which 
1  in  reverse  from  the  high  hill  to  the 
ive  soldiers  had  been  thus  shot  dead 
space  of  time.  At  six  p.m.  the  order 
to  retire  behind  the  retrenchment  of 
ces.  When  the  defence  of  the  parapet 
smoved,  the  dark  crowd  of  Zulus  surged 
lealie  bags  to  attack  the  hospital ;  but 
iiy  fire  was  sent  from  the  line  of  the 


retrenchment  that  nearly  every  man  who  leaped 
into  the  enclosure  perished  in  the  effort.  Again 
and  again  they  charged  forward,  shouting  their 
war-cry  "  Usutu  !  Usutu ! "  and  ever  the  death- 
dealing  volleys  smote  them  to  the  ground. 

The  story  has  now  been  told  of  the  struggle 
during  the  first  hour  and  a  half  about  the  store- 
house and  large  enclosure,  till  the  moment  came 
when  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  hold  the  whole 
of  the  defences  as  they  were  at  first  organised, 
and  Chard  was  constrained  to  withdraw  behind 
the  biscuit-box  retrenchment  which  his  foresight 
had  provided.  All  this  time  the  enemy  had  been 
making  fierce  and  constantly 
reiterated  attempts  to  force 
their  way  into  the  hospital, 
which  was  at  the  west 
end  of  the  enclosure.  Here 
Bromhead  personally  super- 
intended the  resistance,  and 
here  such  deeds  of  military 
prowess,  cool  presence  of 
mind,  and  glorious  self- 
devotion  were  performed 
as  our  nation  may  well 
inscribe  on  its  proudest 
records.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  building  had  a 
thatched  roof,  and  the 
Zulus  not  only  strove  to 
force  an  ingress,  but  used 
every  expedient  to  set  the 
thatch  on  fire,  and  thus 
to  destroy  the  poor  strong- 
hold which  so  long  mocked 
at  their  attempts  to  take  it. 
While  many  of  the  patients  whose  ailments  were 
comparatively  slight  had  risen  from  their  pallets 
and  taken  an  active  part  in  the  defence,  there  were 
several  poor  fellows,  utterly  helpless,  distributed 
among  the  different  wards  ;  and  it  is  diflScult 
to  conceive  a  situation  more  trying  than  theirs 
must  have  been,  listening  to  the  demoniac  yells 
of  the  savages,  only  separated  from  them  by  a 
thin  wall,  thirsting  for  their  blood.  At  every 
window  were  one  or  two  comrades,  firing  till 
the  rifles  were  heated  to  scorching  by  the  un- 
ceasing discharge.  Bullets  splashed  upon  the 
walls,  and  the  air  reeked  with  dense  sulphurous 
smoke.  The  combatants  may  have  been  excited 
and  carried  away  by  the  mad  fury  of  battle  ;  but 
to  men  depressed  by  disease,  weakened  and 
racked  with  pain,  truly  the  minutes  must  have 
been  long  and  terrible  in  their  mental  and 
physical  suffering.      Shortly  after  five  o'clock 
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the  Zulus  had  been  able  so  far  to  break  down 
the  entrance  to  the  room  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  hospital  that  the}'  were  able  to  charge  at  the 
opening  ;  but  Bromhead  was  there,  and  drove 
them  back  time  after  time  with  the  bayonet. 
As  long  as  the  enclosure  was  held,  they  failed  in 
every  fierce  attempt.  Private  Joseph  Williams 
was  firing  from  a  small  window  hard  by,  and  on 
the  next  morning  fourteen  warriors  were  found 
dead  beneath  it,  besides  others  along  his  line  of 
fire.  When  his  ammunition  was  expended,  he 
joined  his  brother,  Private  John  Williams,  and 
two  of  the  patients  who  also  had  fired  their  last 
cartridge,  and  with  them  guarded  the  door  with 
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their  bayonets.  No  longer  able  to  keep  their 
opponents  at  a  distance,  the  four  stood  grimly 
resolute,  waiting  till  the  door  was  battered  in 
and  they  stood  face  to  face  with  the  foe. 

Then  followed  a  death  struggle.  The  English 
bayonet  crossed  the  broad-bladed  hangivati^  the 
stalwart  Warwickshire  lads  met  the  lithe  and 
muscular  tribesmen  of  Cetewayo,  and  the 
weapons  glinted  thirsty  for  blood.  In  the  mcli'c 
poor  Joseph  Williams  was  grappled  with  by 
two  Zulus,  his  hands  were  seized,  and,  dragged 
out  from  among  his  comrades,  he  was  killed 
before  their  eyes.  But  now  it  was  known  that 
the  hospital  must  be  abandoned,  and  as  the 
usual  path  was  occupied  by  the  enemy,  a  way 
had  to  be  made  through  the  partition  walls. 
John  Williams  and  the  two  patients  succeeded 
in  making  a  pas>age  with  an  axc  into  the 
adjoining    room,   where    they   were  joined   by 


Private  Henry  Hook.  John  Williams  : 
Hook  then  took  it  in  turn  to  guard  the  1 
through  which  the  little  party  had  conie,« 
the  bayonet,  and  keep  the  foe  at  bay,  wUe 
others  worked  at  cutting  a  further  pOM*^ 
this  retreat  from  room  to  room,  anodiert 
soldier.  Private  Jenkins,  met  the  ame^ 
did  Joseph  Williams,  and  was  dra^gfei-^ 
death  by  the  pursuers.  The  othcn 
arrived  at  a  window  looking  into  the  i 
towards  the  storehouse,  and  leaping 
the  gauntlet  of  the  enemy's  fire  till  tl  ^ 
their  comrades  behind  the  biscuit-box  ] 
ment.  To  the  devoted  bravery  and  \ 
of  Privates  John  Williams 
eight  patients,  who  had 
several  wards  which  they  had 
owed  their  lives.  If  it  had 
the  assistance  of  these  two 
all  the  eight  would  have 
they  lay.  These,  however, 
some  of  the  hairbreadth 
the  hospital,  and  only  some  of 
of  stubborn  hardihood  performed  J 

A  few  of  the  sick  men  were 
half  led  by  chivalrous  comrades 
enclosure  to  the  retrenchment, 
had  to  make  their  own  way  over  I 
now  swept  b}^  the  Zulu  buUetSr^ 
that  space  was  clear  was  due  to  tili^| 
fire  maintained  by  Chard,whicfa 
the  Zulus    themselves    from   leai 
spots    where    they    were     under 
Trooper  Hunter,  Natal  Mounted 
a  very  tall  young  man,  who  had' 
patient,  essayed  the  rush  to  ^aSttfi 
was   hit   and  fell  before  he  reached 
Corporal  Mayer,  Natal  Native 
had  been  wounded  in  the  knee 
thrust    in  one    of   the  early    et 
the  campaign.  Bombardier  Lewis,  ___^_ 
lery,  whose  leg  and    thigh  were  fmdkfk^ 
disabled  from   a  wagon  accident,  and  1)^ 
Green,  Natal  Police,  also  a   near^ 
valid,  all  got   out   of  a  little  windcnr  -| 
into  the  enclosure.    The  window 
distance   from  the  ground,  and  each 
in   escaping  from    it.      All   had    to  _^ 
none  of  them  could  walk)  through  tbtt  j 
fire,  and  all  passed  scathless  into  thf^ 
ment  except  Green,  who  was  struck  on  i 
In  one  of  the  wards  facing  the  hill  on  u 
side  of  the  hospital.  Privates  William  Jooci 
Robert  Jones  had  been  posted.     There  i 
seven  patients  in  the  ward,  and  these  two  J 
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defended  their  post  till  six  of  the  seven  patients 
had  been  removed.  The  seventh  was  Sergeant 
Maxfield,  who,  delirious  with  fever,  resisted  all 
attempts  to  move  him.  Robert  Jones,  with  rare 
courage  and  devotion,  went  back  a  second  time 
to  try  to  carry  him  out,  but  found  the  ward 
already  full  of  Zulus,  and  the  poor  sergeant 
stabbed  to  death  on  his  bed. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  a  wounded  prisoner 
was  being  treated  in  the  hospital.  So  much  had 
he  been  impressed  by  the  kindness  which  he  had 
received,  that  he  was  anxious  to  assist  in  the  de- 
fence. He  said  "  he  was  not  afraid  of  the  Zulus, 
but  he  wanted  a  gun."  His  new-born  goodwill 
was  not,  however,  tested.  When  the  ward  in 
which  he  lay  was  forced,  Private  Hook,  who 
was  assisting  the  Englishmen  in  the  next  room, 
heard  the  Zulus  talking  to  him.  The  next  day 
his  charred  remains  were  found  in  the  ashes  of 
the  building.  That  communication  was  kept  up 
with  the  hospital  at  all,  and  that  it  was  possible 
to  effect  the  removal  of  so  many  patients,  was 
due  in  great  part  to  the  conduct  of  Corporal 
Allen  and  Private  Hitch.  These  two  soldiers 
together,  in  defiance  of  danger,  held  a  most 
exposed  position,  raked  in  reverse  by  the  fire 
from  the  hill,  till  both  were  severely  wounded. 
Their  determined  bravery  had  its  result  in  the 
safety  of  their  comrades.  Even  after  they  were 
incapacitated  ft-om  further  fighting,  they  never 
ceased,  when  their  wounds  had  been  dressed,  to 
serve  out  ammunition  from  the  reserve  through- 
out the  rest  of  the  combat. 

When  the  defence  of  the  hospital  was  relaxed, 
it  had  been  easy  for  the  enemy  to  carry  out  their 
plan  of  setting  fire  to  the  thatched  roof,  and  now 
the  whole  was  in  a  blaze,  the  flames  rising  high 
and  casting  a  lurid  glare  over  the  scene  of 
conflict.  The  last  men  who  effected  their 
retreat  from  the  building  had  as  much  to  dread 
from  the  spreading  conflagration  as  from  the 
Zulu  assegais.  We  have  seen  that,  from  the 
want  of  interior  communication,  it  had  been 
necessary  for  those  who  did  escape  to  cut  their 
way  from  room  to  room.  Alas  !  to  some  of  the 
patients,  it  had  been  impossible  for  the  anxious 
leader  and  his  staunch,  willing  followers  to 
penetrate.  Defeated  by  the  flames  and  by  the 
numbers  of  their  opponents.  Chard  records  in 
his  official  despatch,  "With  the  most  heartfelt 
sorrow,  I  regret  we  could  not  save  these  poor 
fellows  from  their  terrible  fate." 

While  in  the  hospital  the  last  struggle  was 
going  on.  Chard's  unfailing  resource  had  pro- 
vided another  element  of  strength  to  his  now 


restricted  line  of  defence,  and  had  fon 
place  of  comparative  security  for  the  rec 
of  his  wounded  men.  In  the  small  yard 
storehouse  were  two  large  piles  of  mealii 
These,  with  the  assistance  of  two  or  thre 
and  Dunne,  who,  severely  wounded  as  h 
continued  working  with  unabated  eneq 
determination,  he  formed  into  an  obloi 
sufficiently  high  redoubt.  In  the  hoUov 
in  its  centre  were  laid  the  sick  and  wc 
while  its  crest  gave  a  second  line  of  fire, 
swept  much  of  the  ground  that  could 
seen  by  the  occupiers  of  the  lower  parape 
the  intrepid  men  were  making  this  n 
their  object  was  quickly  detected  by  the  ( 
who  poured  upon  them  a  rain  of  buUct 
Providence  protected  them,  and  unhuit 
completed  their  work.  The  night  had 
and  the  light  from  the  burning  hospital  w 
of  the  greatest  service  to  the  defender 
illumined  every  spot  for  hundreds  <rf 
round,  and  gave  every  advantage  to  the  ' 
riflemen  of  the  24th.  The  Zulu  losses  ha 
tremendously  heavy ;  but  still  they  pressc 
unremitting  attack.  Rush  after  rush  waj 
right  up  to  the  parapets  so  strenuously  he 
their  musketry  fire  never  slackened.  Th4 
wall  of  the  stone  kraal  on  the  east  of  th 
had  to  be  abandoned,  and  finally  the  g 
was  confined  to  the  commissariat  stoi 
enclosure  just  in  front  of  it,  the  inner  " 
the  kraal,  and  the  redoubt  of  mealie  bags 
the  steadfastness  of  the  defenders  was 
impaired.  Still  every  man  fired  wit 
greatest  coolness.  Not  a  shot  was  waste 
Rorke's  Drift  Station  remained  still  p 
impregnable.  At  10  p.m.  the  hospital  fi 
burnt  itself  out,  and  darkness  settled 
defence  and  attack.  It  was  not  till  mi( 
however,  that  the  Zulus  began  to  lose 
and  give  to  the  garrison  some  breathing 
and  repose.  Desultory  firing  still  con 
from  the  hill  to  the  southward,  and  fro 
bush  and  garden  in  front  ;  but  there  w< 
more  attacks  in  force,  and  stress  of  siq 
practically  over.  The  dark  hours  were 
anxiety,  and  even  the  stout  hearts  whic 
not  quailed  during  the  long  period  o 
that  was  past  must  have  had  some  1 
of  disquietude  for  the  morrow,  lest  wi 
reduced  in  numbers,  and  with  slender  i 
of  water,  they  should  be  called  upon  to 
renewed  eflTorts  made  by  a  reinforced  foe. 
The  dawn  came  at  last,  and  the  eyei 
were  gladdened  by  seeing  the  rear  of  tlM 
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»  retiring  round  the  shoulder  of  the  hill 
Mrhich  their  first  attack  had  been  made. 
upreme  tension  of  mind  and  body  was 
and  if  the  struggle  had  been  long  and 
the  victory  was  for  the  time  complete. 
)itterly  it  had  been  fought  out  was  shown 
;  piles  of  the  enemy's  dead  lying  around, 
y  the  silence  of  familiar  voices  when  the 
as  called.  There  was  yet  no  rest.  The 
'  might  take  heart  and  return,  for,  though 
of  their  warriors  had  seen  their  last  fight, 
leir  numbers  were  so  overwhelming,  and 
nust  have  known  so  well  how  close  had 
the   pressure  of    their   attack,  that   they 

well  think  that,  with  renewed  efforts, 
»  was  more  than  possible.  Patrols  were 
•ut  to  collect  the  arms  left  lying  on 
eld.  The  defences  were  strengthened, 
aindful  of  the  fate  of  the  hospital,  a 
ig  party  was  ordered  to  remove  the  thatch 
lie  roof  of  the  store.  The  men  who  were 
nployed  otherwise  were  kept  manning 
irapets,  and   all   were  ready  at   once   to 

up  their  rifies  and  again  to  hold  the 
rhich  they  had  guarded  so  long.  A 
y  KafTir  was  sent  to  Helpmakaar,  saying 
ley  were  still  safe,  and  asking  for  assist- 
About  7  a.m.  a  mass  of  the  enemy  was 
1  the  hills  to  the  south-west,  and  it  seemed 
.nother  onslaught  was  threatened.  They 
ivancing  slowly  when  the  remains  of  the 
rolumn  appeared  in  the  distance,  coming 
[nsandhlwana,  and,  as  the  English  ap- 
ed, the  threatening  mass  retired,  and 
disappeared. 

I  Chelmsford,  Colonel  Glyn,  and  that  part 
r  force  which,  having  been  engaged  else- 
had  not  been  in  the  Insandhlwana  camp 
t  was  attacked  and  taken,  had  passed  the 
in  sad  and  anxious  bivouac  among  the 
odies  of  their  comrades  and  the  debris  of 
melancholy  disaster.  Full  of  disquietude 
:he  fate  of  the  post  at  Rorke's  Drift,  and 
le  of  communications,  they  had  pushed 
b  earliest  dawn.  Their  advanced  guard  of 
ed  men  strained  eager  eyes  towards 
s  Drift.  The  British  flag  still  waved  over 
rehouse,  and  figures  in  red  coats  could  be 
lOving  about  the  place.  But  smoke  was 
vhere  the  hospital  had  stood,  and,  remem- 
that  the  victorious  Zulus  at  Insandhlwana 
id  themselves  in  the  uniforms  of  the  dead, 
ras  a  moment  of  dread  uncertainty  to  the 
who  was  leading  the  way.  But  surely 
«  a  fimit  British  cheer  rising  from  the 


post !  A  few  hundred  yards  more  of  advance, 
and  it  was  known  that  here  at  least  no  mistake 
had  been  made  ;  here  courage  and  determina- 
tion had  not  been  shown  in  vain  ;  and  that  here 
something  had  been  done  to  restore  the  con- 
fidence in  British  prowess  which  had  just 
received  so  rude  a  shock  elsewhere.  What  a 
sight  was  the  spot  in  the  bright  morning  sun- 
light !  There  lay  hundreds  of  Zulus  either  dead 
or  gasping  out  the  last  remains  of  life  ;  there 
was  the  grim  and  grey  old  warrior  lying  side  hy 
side  with  the  young  man  who  had  come  "  to 
wash  his  assegai " ;  there  a  convulsive  movement 
of  arm  or  leg,  the  rolling  of  a  slowly  glazing  eye, 
or  the  heaving  of  a  bullet-pierced  chest  showed 
that  life  was  not  quite  e.xtinct  ;  and  there  were 
the  defenders  wan,  battle-stained,  and  wear}', 
but  with  the  proud  light  of  triumph  in  their 
glance,  standing  by  the  fortifications  which  they 
had  so  stoutly  held — fortifications  so  small,  so 
frail,  that  it  seemed  marvellous  how  they  had 
been  made  to  serve  their  purpose.  The  skeleton 
of  the  hospital  still  was  there,  but  its  roof  and 
woodwork  had  fallen  in,  and  in  the  still  smoking 
pile  men  were  searching  for  the  remains  of  lost 
comrades.  And  there,  in  the  corner  of  the 
enclosure,  reverently  covered  and  guarded,  wens 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  who  had  given  their  lives 
for  England  and  sealed  their  devotion  to  duty 
with  their  blood.  Well  might  Lord  Chelms- 
ford congratulate  the  defenders  of  Rorke's 
Drift  on  the  brilliant  stand  that  they  had 
made,  and  well  might  the  colony  of  Natal  look 
upon  them  as  Heaven-sent  saviours  from  cruel 
invasion. 

In  telling  the  story  of  the  events  of  the  22nd, 
it  has  been  said  that  Major  Spalding  left  Rorke's 
Drift  to  seek  reinforcements  at  Helpmakaar. 
There  he  found  two  companies  of  the  24th,  under 
Major  Upcher,  and  with  them  he  at  once  com- 
menced to  march  to  the  river  post.  On  their 
way  they  met  several  fugitives  who  asserted  that 
the  place  had  fallen,  and  when  they  arrived 
within  three  miles  of  their  destination,  a  large 
body  of  Zulus  was  found  barring  the  way,  while 
the  flames  of  the  burning  hospital  could  be 
seen  rising  from  the  river  valley.  It  was  only 
too  probable  that  if  they  went  on,  they  would 
merely  sacrifice  to  no  purpose  the  only  regular 
troops  remaining  between  the  frontier  and 
Pietermaritzburg.  Helpmakaar  was  the  prin- 
cipal store  depot  for  the  centre  column,  full  of 
ammunition  and  supplies,  and  it  seemed  best 
that  its  safety  should,  at  any  rate,  be  provided 
for  as  far  as  possible.    The  two  companies  were 
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therefore   ordered  to   return,  and   preparations 
for  the  defence  of  the  stores  were  commenced. 

Many  names  have  been  mentioned  of  men 
who,  when  all  did  their  duty  nobly,  were  particu- 
larly remarkable  in  the  duty  which  they  did 
and  in  their  manner  of  doing  it.  Two  men  have 
not,  in  this  narrative,  been  yet  specially  named, 
but  they  were  each  as  heroic  as  any  of  those  who 
stood  behind  Chard's  improvised  defences.  Theirs 
was  not  the  duty  of  handling  deadly  weapons ; 
theirs  was  not  the  lot  to  meet  the  enemy  hand 
to  hand.  It  was  for  them  to  comfort  the  dying, 
to  tend  the  sick,  to  give  aid  to  the  wounded — 
and  right  worthily  they  played  their  part.  The 
Rev.  George  Smith,  acting  chaplain  to  the  forces, 
and  Surgeon  Reynolds,  Army  Medical  Depart- 
ment, were  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  that 
surrounded  every  man  of  the  garrison,  and  to 
every  man  they  showed  the  example  of  treating 
those  dangers  with  a  grand  indifference.  Be- 
sides performing  to  the  full  the  tasks  of  their 
noble  professions,  they  were  constantly  present 
among  the  soldiers  with  words  of  cheer  and 
encouragement.  They  distributed  such  poor 
refreshment  as  was  available,  and  were  inde- 
fatigable in  supplying  reserve  ammunition  to 
those  whose  cartridge-boxes  were  empty.  Never 
can  British  soldiers  hope  to  have  with  them,  in 
a  time  of  trial,  better  men  that  the  Rev.  George 
Smith  and  Surgeon  Reynolds. 


According  to  the  closest  estimate,  the  nui 
of  Zulus  who  attacked  Rorke's  Drift  was  2 
4,000,  composed  of  Cetewayo's  Undi  and  Udl 
regiments,  and  about  400  dead  bodies 
buried  near  the  post  after  the  attack, 
wounded  were  all  carried  away  from  the 
The  loss  of  the  garrison  was  fifteen  killet 
twelve  wounded,  of  whom  two  died  a 
immediately. 

No  military  rewards  could  have  be« 
great  for  the  glorious  actions  at  Rorke's 
and  of  rewards  there  was  no  niggardly  diri 
tion.  Lieutenants  Chard  and  Bromheadte 
Captains  and  Brevet-Majors.  The  Rer.Gl 
Smith,  a  missionary  chaplain  in  Natal,  noi 
a  commission  as  Army  chaplain.  Every fl 
was  promoted  in  his  corps  or  departmcflt 
besides  the  decorations  given  to  others,  ( 
and  Bromhead,  Corporal  Allen,  Privates 
Williams,  Henry  Hook,  William  Jones,  B 
Jones,  and  Frederick  Hitch  received 
Victoria  Cross ;  Colour-Sergeant  Brown 
eight  men  received  medals  for  distingv 
service  in  the  field. 

Many  brave  exploits  have  been  perform* 
men  of  the  English  army,  and  we  may  b 
that  the  scroll  of  glory  is  not  yet  complete 
whatever  the  future  may  have  in  store,  it  woi 
difficult  to  find  in  past  history'  any  action  ' 
excels  in  brilliancy  the  defence  of  Rorke's 
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OOK  out  for  cavalry  !  "     Such  was  the 
cry  that  was  raised  on  the  sanguin- 
ary'   field    of   Vionville-Mars-la-Tour 
oftener  than    in   any  other  battle   of 
ico-German  war. 

I  France  declared  war  against  Germany 
1870,  she  sent  all  her  available  troops — 
ing  about  300,000  men — as  fast  as  ever 
Id  to  her  eastern  frontier,  where  they 
themselves  into  what  was  called  the 
of  the  Rhine,"  under  the  supreme  com- 
the  Emperor  Napoleon.  This  "  Army 
Rhine  "  was  composed  of  eight  separate 
!orps,  or  Corps  d'Armee,  commanded  by 
s  Bazaine,  MacMahon,  and  Canrobert, 
jenerals  Bourbaki,  Frossard,  Ladmirault, 
md  Felix  Douay. 

he  other  hand,  the  Germans  divided 
rces  into  three  main  armies — each  also 
ig  of  several  Army  Corps — of  which  the 
;;d  strength  was  about  384,000  men  ;  and 
Jy  had  the  Germans — who  are  famous  for 
jwers  of  organisation — done  the  difficult 
f  mobilising  their  forces  (that  is  to  say, 
ig  them  to  take  the  field),  that,  within 
ght  after  the  order  for  this  process  had 
sued,  no  fewer  than  300,000  hel meted 
Ts  of  the  Fatherland  stood  ranked  up 
dy  along  the  Rhine.  Old  King  William 
isia  assumed  the  nominal  command  of  all 
anendous  fighting  force  ;  but  in  reality 
n  who  directed  and  controlled  its  move- 
was  Field-Marshal  Count  von  Moltke, 
as  perhaps  the  most  studious  and  scien- 
Idier  the  world  had  ever  seen.  He  had 
all  the  field  strength  of  Germany  into 
ieparate  armies — each  also  composed  of 
Army  Corps.  The  First  Army,  on  the 
iras  commanded  by  General  von  Stein- 
the  Second,  in  the  centre,  by  Prince 
ck  Charies,  known  as  the  "Red  Prince;" 


and  the  Third,  on  the  left,  by  the  Crown  Prince; 
son-in-law  of  Queen  Victoria. 

The  Crown  Prince  was  the  first  to  draw  blood, 
on  the  4th  August  (war  had  only  been  formally 
declared  on  the  19th  July),  when  he  won  the 
great  battle  of  Weissenburg,  and  on  the  6th  at 
Worth,  when  he  completed  the  defeat  of  Marshal 
MacMahon's  army.  On  this  very  same  day,  too, 
Steinmetz,  on  the  right,  had  stormed  the  heights 
of  Spicheren  at  a  very  great  sacrifice  of  life, 
causing  Frossard,  who  held  these  heights,  to 
fall  back  on  the  excessively  strong  fortress  of 
Metz,  which  stands  in  the  lovely  valley  of  the 
Moselle.  MacMahon  had  retreated  towards  the 
great  training  camp— the  Aldershot,  so  to  speak, 
of  France — at  Chalons  ;  while  the  rest  of  the 
''  Army  of  the  Rhine ''  nicunwhile  retired  on 
Metz,  and  thither  the  Germans  now  also  began 
to  push  with  might  and  main. 

It  was  thought  probable  by  Moltke,  ft-om  all 
appearances,  that  the  French  meant  to  make  a 
desperate  stand  in  front  of  Metz.  But  he  met 
with  less  resistance  there  than  he  expected ;  and 
on  the  14th  August  a  victor\'  gained  by  the 
Germans  at  Coiombey-Nouilly  had  the  effect 
of  making  all  their  opponents  in  the  open  field 
thereabouts  withdraw  towards  the  fortressed 
city.  This  battle  had  been  fought  on  the  east  of 
Metz,  while  on  the  west  side  ran  the  high  road 
to  Verdun  and  Paris.  On  the  1 5th  the  Germans 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  French  in  Metz, 
not  wishing  to  expose  themselves  to  the  risk  of 
being  cooped  up  and  rendered  useless  within 
their  fortress,  meant  to  escape  towards  Verdun, 
to  join  hands  with  MacMahon's  beaten  forces, 
and  then  give  battle  to  the  advancing  Germans 
in  the  plain. 

For  the  French  were  confident  that  they 
could  give  a  good  account  of  their  hitherto 
victorious  foes,  could  they  but  meet  them  on 
pretty  equal  terms  in  the  open.    The  Germans 
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saw  very  well  that  the  object  of  the  French  at 
Metz  was  to  escape  to  the  west,  and  they  there- 
fore determined  to  strain  every  nerve  to  prevent 
this.  Yet  they  sadly  feared  they  would  not 
succeed,  for  they  were  on  the  right,  or  east,  bank 
of  the  Moselle,  while  the  French  were  on  the 
left,  or  west  side  ;  and  it  was  necessary  for  their 
pursuers  to  make  a  wide  sweep  in  order  to 
cross  the  river  and  insert  themselves  in  good 
time  between  Metz  and  Paris,  so  as  to  have 
the  retreating  Frenchmen  face  to  face. 

As  early  as  the  evening  of  the  1 5th  a  Division 
of  Cavalrj' — the  5th,  under  Rheinbaden — had 
crossed  the  Moselle,  and  pressed  round  and 
forward  with  pr^'ing  intent  as  far  as  the  village 
of  Mars-Ia-Tour,  on  the  Verdun  road,  where  it 
bivouacked  for  the  night.  It  had  seen  certain 
masses  of  French  troops  away  in  the  direction 
of  Metz,  but  was  unable  to  conclude  whether 
this  formed  the  rear-guard  of  the  French  army 
retreating  on  Verdun,  or  only  its  vanguard.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  army  was  still  struggling 
with  the  difficulties  of  getting  away  from  Metz. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  i6th  the  French 
Emperor,  escorted  by  two  brigades  of  cavalry, 
had  driven  away  to  Verdun  by  the  Etain 
road,  which  was  still  comparatively  safe,  leaving 
the  command  of  the  Metz  army  to  Marshal 
Bazaine. 

All  the  roads  from  Metz  were  blocked  by 
heavy  baggage,  and  the  French  army  could  not 
get  away  from  the  fortress  with  expedition  and 
method.  The  left  wing  of  the  army  was  ready 
to  march,  but  not  the  right ;  and  so  the  left  had 
been  sent  back  to  its  bivouacs  until  the  after- 
noon. Thus  Bazaine  lost  much  valuable  time, 
and  what  he  lost  the  "  Red  Prince  "  won.  For 
by  10  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  the  i6th  August, 
the  3rd,  or  Brandenburg,  Army  Corps — one  of 
the  best  and  bravest  in  all  Germany — had  come 
within  sight  of  the  Verdun  road,  marked  at 
intervals  of  about  a  mile  by  the  successive 
villages  (coming  from  Metz)  of  Gravelotte, 
Rezonville,  Vionville,  and  Mars-la-Tour,  which 
the  (jerman  soldiers  punningly  called  Marchc- 
rethiir  after  the  French  had  been  finally  beaten 
back  on  Metz.  It  was  an  e.xcessively  hot  day,  the 
sun  pouring  down  its  rays  on  field  and  wood 
with  almost  tropical  force  ;  and  by  the  time  the 
brave  Brandenburgers  of  General  von  Alvens- 
leben,  who  had  crossed  the  Moselle  at  Noveant 
the'  previous  night,  and  resumed  their  forced 
march  after  a  brief  snatch  of  rest — by  the  time, 
I  say,  they  had  threaded  the  wooded  glen  of 
Gorze,  leading   right  on  to  the  Verdun  road. 


they  beheld  to  their  great  joy  that  a  1 
force  was  in  front  of  them. 

After  some  preliminary  skirmishing  and 
fighting,  Alvensleben  came  to  the  con 
that  he  had  to  deal  with  the  whole,  or  \ 
the  greater  part,  of  Bazaine*s  army,  whi 
thus  not  escaped  after  all.  But  before  the 
of  Alvensleben's  Corps  on  the  scene,  th< 
had  been  opened  by  the  horse-batte 
Rheinbaden,  which,  advancing  from  1 
Tour  towards  Vionville,  opened  a  desl 
shell-fire  on  Murat's  dragoons,  who,  en 
thereabout,  were  engaged  in  cooking.  A 
stampede  ensued,  the  dragoons  bolting  tl 
the  camp.  But  the  French  infan&y 
quickly  on  their  guard,  and  opened  10 
a  fire  on  the  audacious  German  horsema 
had,  of  course,  followed  their  guns — tl 
latter  were  soon  driven  to  seek  sh< 
hollows  and  behind  copses. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Alvensleben's 
made  its  timely  appearance,  and  began  t 
into  action,  although  it  could  not  doubt 
had  to  contend  against  desperate  odds. 
had  been  sent  forward  by  its  old  comi 
Prince  Frederick  Charles — who  still  w< 
scarlet  uniform  of  one  of  its  Hussar  ( 
regiments,  and  hence  was  known  as  iht 
Prince  " — to  seek  out  and  hold  Bazaine 
as  a  bulldog  would  a  bull,  until  the  ar 
reinforcements  ;  and  the  doughty  B 
burgers  were  ready  to  resist  to  the  v« 
man,  if  they  must  die  for  it.  What  woul 
beloved  "  Red  Prince "  say  if  they  allov 
game  to  escape  ?  Their  only  chance  lay 
hope  that  Bazaine  would  not  be  able 
centrate  all  his  colossal  host  and  hurl  it 
them  at  once,  and  that  the  loth  F 
Corps,  with  other  parts  of  their  army 
they  knew  to  have  been  despatched  on  tl 
errand  as  themselves,  would  meanwhile 
up  to  their  assistance  and  save  then 
complete  annihilation. 

The  infantry  part  of  the  battle  began  0 
wooded  hills  above  the  village  of  Gorze 
eight  miles  south-west  of  Metz,  on  a 
running  from  Mars-la-Tour  into  the  Mo 
Noveant.  "  The  Prussians,"  said  a  corresp 
of  the  Daily  Ncws^  "  pushed  into  the 
gradually,  by  dint  of  numbers  and  shec 
fighting,  driving  the  French  skirmishei 
them.  What  happened  in  this  part  of  th< 
no  one  knows  or  can  know,  as  it  was  enti 
the  woods  and  vall^rs,  and  no  geaeral  vis 
could  be  obtained.    The  Frenctt>Biitki 
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most  formidable  one,  and  the  wonder  is, 
at  it  took  the  Prussians  seven  hours  to 
:,  but  that  they  ever  got  it  at  all.  The 
above  Gorze  extend  to  within  about  two 
of  Gravelotte,  behind  which  village  the 
1  lay  in  the  morning,  as  also  at  Rezonville, 
T  village  higher  up  on  the  road  from  Metz 
dun.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Prussian 
position  was  backed  by  the  thick  woods 
ad  got  possession  of  in  the  morning. 
le  plain  on  which  the  battle  was  fought 
s  fioni  the  woods  to  the  Verdun  road,  about 
ile  and  a  half,  and  is  about  three  miles  in 
On  the  French  right  the  ground  rises 
and  this  was  the  key  of  the  position,  as 
illery,  which  could  maintain  itself  there, 
he  whole  field.  More  towards  the  centre 
>  small  valleys,  one  of  which,  being  deep, 
)st  useful  to  the  Prussians  in  advancing 
roops.  In  the  centre  of  the  field  is  the 
3m  Gorze  to  Rezonville  and  Gravelotte, 
the  main  road  to  Verdun  between  the 
ages.*  From  the  woods  to  Rezonville,  on 
'dun  road,  there  is  no  cover,  except  one 
midway  on  the  Gorze  road.  This  cottage 
Id  by  a  half-battery  of  French  mitrail- 
which  did  frightful  execution  in  the 
n    ranks    as    they  advanced    from    the 

Brandenburg  Corps  consisted  of  two 
Is,  one  (the  5th)  commanded  by  Stulp- 
nd  the  other  (the  6th)  by  Buddenbrock. 
ter  was  on  the  right  of  the  German  line, 
ought  its  way  to  the  front  with  desperate 
,  but  with  varj'ing  fortune.  One  regi- 
1  particular — the  52nd — lost  heavily  in 
ing  some  ground  which  had  been  wrested 

by  the  French.  Its  first  battalion  lost 
ne  of  its  officers,  the  colours  were  passed 
md  to  hand  as  the  bearers  were  succes- 
lot  down  by  the  bullets  of  the  chassepots, 

commander  of  the  brigade.  General  von 
fell  mortally  wounded.  General  von 
gel  rode  along  the  line  of  fire  to  en- 
:  the  men,  while  General  von  Schwerin 
d  the  remnants  of  the  troops  bereft  of 
aders,  and  held  the  most  commanding 
n  the  field  of  battle  until  reinforced  by 
•n  of  the  loth  Corps. 

it  was  Buddenbrock's  Division,  on  the 
gf  which  oegan  to  be  so  sorely  pressed. 
ivision  had  been  ordered  to  advance  on 
Roman  road,  also  leading  from  Metz  to 

hm  iHsht  bnccnncy  here.  The  Gone  road  runs  into  the 
sVanfaBtt  RcaooTiUc 


Verdun,  on  the  assumption  that  Bazaine  might 
choose  this  as  his  main  line  of  retreat.  But  on 
approaching  Tronville,  near  Mars-la-Tour,  it 
was  quick  to  see  how  matters  stood,  and  then, 
wheeling  to  the  right,  it  advanced  with  the 
most  death-despising  courage  against  Vionville 
and  Flavigny. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  space  at  my  disposal  to 
describe  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  tremendous 
conflict  which  now  ensued  ;  I  can  only  give  its 
salient  points  and  incidents.  When  Bazaine 
had  seen  the  Germans  advance /row  Mr  direction 
ofVerduiiy  whither  he  himself  was  bound,  he 
muttered  to  himself :  "  Ccst  unc  reconnais- 
sance "  ("  It  is  only  a  scouting  affair  ").  But  he 
was  quickly  undeceived,  and  saw  that  he  would 
have  to  fight  and  conquer  before  he  could  con- 
tinue his  westward  march.  The  position  of  the 
French  was  one  of  great  advantage,  their  left 
flank  being  protected  by  the  fortress  of  Metz 
and  their  right  by  formidable  batteries  along  the 
old  Roman  road,  while  they  also  had  at  their 
disposal  a  very  strong  force  of  cavalrj'  (three 
and  a-quarter  Divisions  to  two  German  ones), 
so  that  they  could  thus  afford  to  wait  an  attack 
on  their  centre. 

The  two  Infantry  Divisions  of  the  Germans 
began  to  get  very  much  mixed  ;  but,  by  taking 
advantage  of  every  rise  in  the  ground  for  cover, 
the  regimental  officers  got  their  men  steadily 
forward  in  spite  of  the  very  heavy  fire  from  the 
French  infantry  and  guns.  Flavigny  was  taken 
by  assault,  and  one  cannon,  with  a  number  of 
prisoners,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  brave  Bran- 
denburgers.  Slowly,  but  surely,  the  Prussians 
made  their  way  beyond  Flavigny  and  Vionville, 
and,  assisted  by  a  heavy  fire  from  their  artiller}-, 
compelled  the  right  wing  of  the  2nd  French 
Corps  to  retire  on  Rezonville — a  movement 
which  turned  into  a  perfect  flight  when  the 
French  generals  Bataille  and  Valaze  had  been 
killed. 

To  regain  the  lost  ground,  the  French  Cuiras- 
sier Guards  turned  resolutely  on  their  Prussian 
pursuers  ;  but  their  charge  was  cut  short  by 
the  schnellfcticr  (or  rapid  fire)  of  two  companies 
of  the  52nd  Regiment,  drawn  up  in  line  (like 
the  93rd  Highlanders  at  Balaclava),  who  waited 
until  the  rushing  horsemen,  with  their  flashing 
swords  and  waving  plumes,  were  within  250 
yards,  and  then  poured  a  murderous  volley 
into  the  teeth  of  their  assailants.  The  latter, 
parting  to  right  and  left,  rushed  past  and  into 
the  fire  of  more  infantry  behind,  leaving  243  of 
their  horses  and  riders  lying  on  the  plain.  These 
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French  Cuirassiers  barely  escaped  complete  anrii- 
hilation  ;  for  scarcely  had  they  turned  to  retire 
.when  they  were  set  upon  by  Redcrn's  Horse 
'Brigade  (of  Rheiubaden's  Division),  consisting  of 
the  1  ith  Black  Brunswickers — Prussians  "  Death 
or  Glory  "  boys — and  ijlh  Hussars,  who,  emerg- 
ing from  a  hollow  behind  Klavigny,  dashed 
siryight  at  the  flying  foe  and  cut  many  more  of 
I  hem  out  of  their  saddles. 

But  their  pursuit  was  presently  checked  by  a 
French  batter\'  in 
front  of  Rczouville, 
which  began  to 
blaze  away  at  iheni; 
and  for  this  battery, 
in  turn,  they  went 
like  the  wind.  Shots 
and  sabre-cuts  are 
exchanged  in  the 
wild  mcit'%  the  gun- 
ners are  cut  down, 
and  only  a  knot  of 
mounted  French 
olTicers  remain.  One 
uf  them — a  shtirt, 
broad  -  shouldered, 
bull -necked  man, 
with  drawn  sword — 
is  evidently  a  gene- 
ral of  high  rank  from 
the  richness  of  his 
uniforHK  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  it  is  Ba- 
zaine  himself,  the 
commander-  in-chief 
of  the  French  army, 
ifcho  has  placed  thi* 
t>atlery  in  position. 
A  knot  of  the  Black 
Brunswickers  make 

a  dash  at  him,  but  his  Staff  surrounds  him. 
parrying  the  s;ibre  -  thrusts  and  cuts  of  the 
Hussars,  till  at  last  he  is  rescued  by  a  timely 
charge  of  the  5th  French  Hussars  forming  his 
escort,  and  many  of  the  Brunswickers  straight- 
way find  death  as  well  as  glory. 

But  now  tlie  6th  Cavalry  Division  t>f  the 
Prussians — Cuirassiers,  Lancers,  and  Hussars — 
led  on  by  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Sclnverin, 
\>«.hes  up  in  turn  to  repel  this  cavalry  counter- 
Irokc  of  the  French  which  had  the  effect  of 
re»:uing  Dazaine ;  and  then  is  seen  another 
surging  mats  of  mounted  combatants  mingling 
in  a  '*  murder  grim  and  grc;it."  Presently 
the  e^'c  is  diverted   from   tliis  du&t-enveloped 


spectacle  by  the  sight  of  tht  .w. ...... 

Hussars — so  called  after  the  Great  Fi 

greatest  horse -c.ipt.iin 

clouds  and  dashing  thv:i 

at  a  line  of  French  infantry— Grenadier 

in  their  front.     But  at  about  500  pace 

they  are  received  with  a  trulv  infernal 

chassepot,  fidd-gun,  and  n 

colond— also  a  Herr  von  Zi-.u      ___. 
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Ui«  eueniy^ 
gard  to  tbi 
number  of  his  troops,  by  imrcMant 
But  the  battle  was  now  at  a  Uandl 
battalions  visibly  thinned  by  four  fa 
the  hardest  and  blmidieiit  fightiug,  \ 
infantry  had  almost 
There  was  not  a  b.k 
reserve  all  along  the  exposed  Un 
the  Brandenburgcn&  would  net 
inch  of  the  ground  thev  luul  bO  I 

I*resently,  howe'- 
a  new  danger.     Tia 
very  much  exposed  to  the 
the  Roman  road,  an  '    ' 
a  turning  of  this  \  \\ 

time  Marshal  Canrobct 
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\rA  rrnrn  ln>i  posiUoii  III  the  ccTitre  thc 

timke   a   push    for  Vionville 

ii  ti  Ruin  or  retreat  stared  the 

ns  ^  cc.     It  looked  as  if  thcv  were 
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t!ie  Okl  Mark  of  Brandenburg.  Thc  forma- 
was  commanded  by  Colonel  Count  von  Schmet- 
tow,  the  latter  by  Colonel  vender  Dollcn.  Thc 
regiments  were  in  a  reduced  condition,  having 
onJy  three  squadrons  each  instead  of  five. 
Before  them  were  the  enemy's  guns,  and 
behind  these»  dense  masses  of  infantrj', 
fresh  to  the  front.  "  That  infantry 
over  there  must  be  broken  I "  said  an 
aide-de-camp  to  General  von  Bredow, 
••  That  infantry  ?  "  eclioed  the  General, 
in    some    surprise,   as    his   eye   ranged 
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fiD  be  completely  overwhelmed  in  this 
'  rhe  field.  The  reinforcements  from  the 
Dips,  which  they  were  so  anxiously  await- 
no!  yd  tnade  their  appearance,  and 
.  were  assuming  an  ever  m«>re  threat- 
isdc.  Wliat  was  to  be  df>Tie  ,•* 
Uovr  behind  Vionville  was  standing 
''  ilr\'  brigade,  consisting  of 
inssiers  (Prince  Bismarck's 
md  i<>ih  Uhlans,  or  Lancers,  both  of 


;Uong  its  bristling  front  behind  the  guns.  •'  The 
fate  of  the  day  depends  upon  it,"  was  thc  brief 
reply. 

'Hiat  was  quite  enough.  Leading  his  brigade 
out  of  thc  hnlltnv  in  column,  he  quickly  formed  it 
into  line  of  squadrons— the  Cuirassiers  on  the  left 
and  thc  Uhlans  on  thc  right,  a  little  thrown 
back—and  then,  with  a  *'  Forward  !  "  **  Trot  I " 
** Charge!"  wlulc  their  thrilling  clarions  rang 
out  above   thc  din  of  battle,  away  dashed  the 
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devoted  troopers  with  a  loud  and  long-con- 
tinued roar  more  than  a  cheer.  It  is  Balaclava 
over  again.  In  a  few  moments  they  are  among 
the  first  French  guns,  sabring  and  stabbing  the 
gunners  ;  and  then,  in  the  teeth  of  a  frightful 
hail  of  bullets  from  cannon,  musket,  and  mit- 
railleuse, they  storm  across  to  the  next  infantry 
line,  with  which  they  play  equal  havoc.  The 
second  infantry  line  was  next  broken  through 
by  the  ponderous  horsemen,  many  of  whom  had 
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already  fallen,  and  the  panic  tiicy  created  by  their 
heroic  Todtcnntt,  or  ride  to  death,  even  spread 
to  the  remoter  line  of  batteries,  which  prepared 
to  limber  up.  In  its  excitement  the  brigade, 
like  the  Scots  Greys  at  Waterloo,  rode  far 
beyond  its  mark,  and,  like  the  gallant  Greys, 
it  suflered  terribly  for  its  excess  of  ardour. 

After  charging  on  thus  for  about  3,000  paces,  it 
was  set  upon  in  the  most  furious  manner  by  an 
overwhelming  force  of  French  horsjnien — the 
cavalry  brigades  of  Murat  and  (iramont,  and 
the  entire  division  of  Vallabreque.  Thinned  as 
Bredow's  ranks  now  were,  and  exhausted  by 
their  exertions  so  far,  how  were  they  to  cope  with 
such  hordes  of  horsemen  ?  Yet  cope  they  did 
with  ihem  stoutly  and  gallantly,  like  Scarlet's 


Heavy  Brigade  at  Balaclava,  riding  in  ani 
ot  the  ranks  of  their  assailants  and  bearing 
of  them  to  the  ground. 

And  as  "  Scotland  tor  Ever  !  "  was  the 
the  "  Greys,"  both  at  Waterloo  and  Bala 
so  Scotland  is  also  again  to  the  front  01 
battlefield  of  Vionville  in  the  person  of  c 
her  adventurous  sons.  This  is  young  Cas 
of  Craignish,  in  the  shire  of  Argyll,  n 
serving  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Bismarck  C 
siers,  and  who,  rushing 
the  fight  is  thickest,  o] 
a  French  eagle  after  a 
down  its  bearer.  Then 
set  upon  by  a  crowd  dFi 
troopers,  who  are  detoi 
to  win  this  darling  bad 
honour  back.  It  is  th 
French  standard  whic 
been  captured,  and  at  al 
it  must  be  recovered 
pistol-shot  shatters  Lieut 
Campbell's  hand,  and  t 
to  relinquish  his  trophy. 
some  of  his  men.  hewing 
way  into  the  circle  i 
assailants,  succeed  in  c 
iiim  out  of  the  mclfe. 

All  that  the  little  remr 
the  brigade  could  now  d 
to  rally  as  well  as  possib 
sabre  its  way  back  to  it 
lines.  This  it  did.  pursL 
the  masses  of  French 
men,  volleyed  at  by  inf 
and  rained  upon  by  m 
leuse  bullets,  but  game  t 
last.  Less  than  half  0 
men  returned  toFlavigny 
where  they  were  reorganised  into  two  squa 
—two,  instead  of  six.  Of  310  Cuirassiers 
had  gone  into  action,  only  104  came  out  < 
while  only  qo  Uhlans  answered  to  the  rol 
Of  our  Light  Brigade  charge  at  Bab 
Marshal  Canrobert  obser\-ed  that  it  migl 
magnificent,  but  it  certainly  was  not  war. 
the  charge  of  Bredow's  Heavy  Brigade  at  ^ 
ville,  which  was  equally  witnessed  by  Canrc 
was  both  one  and  the  other,  as  the  ga 
Marshal  himself  must  have  been  the  fin 
admit.  It  had  been  beautiful  to  look  at,  ai 
had  entailed  a  fearful  sacrifice  of  life  ;  but  it 
achieved  its  object,  which  was  to  save  Bud 
brock's  infantry  Division  and  give  it  bread 
time.  The  French  had  received  such  a  shooki 
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Tge  of  Bredow's  Brigade  that,  for  the 
,  they  abandoned  their  attempt  to  en- 
le  German  left  and  advance  on  Vionville 
a\*igny.  The  loss  of  life  had  been 
e,  but  it  had  been  justified  by  the 
and,  after  all,  that   is   the   main  thing 

ral  Henrj',  of  Canrobert's  Coq)s,  after- 
aid  :  "On  taking  position  with  my  battery 
I  was  to  be  seen  of  Prussian  cavalr}-. 
in  the  world  had  these  Cuirassiers  come 
All  of  a  sudden  they  were  upon  my  guns 
arhirlwind,  and  rode  or  cut  down  all  my 
»*e  only  one.  And  this  one  was  saved  by 
tow.     The  gunner  ran  towards  the  Cuir- 

crj'ing  ^ye  me  rends  !  jc  mc  rends  1 ' 
;  Prussians,  not  understanding  this,  were 
matching  him,  and  were  only  prevented 
oing  so  by  their  colonel,  Count  von 
tow."  The  man  lived  to  tell  the  tale, 
receive  the  golden  medal.  General 
:ontinued  :  "  It  was  only  by  the  skin  of 
th  that  I  myself  escaped  as  the  mass 
)us  horsemen  swept  past  me,  tramp- 
•wn    or    sabring   the  gunners.      But    it 

magnificent  military  spectacle,  and  I 
not  help  exclaiming  to  my  adjutant 
rode   away,  '  Ah  !     Quelle  attaqtie  mag- 

he  other  hand,  Count  von  Schmettow, 
ommanded  the  Cuirassiers,  gave  the 
ig  account  of  their  ''  death-ride "  : — 
-  one  of  the  gunners  of  the  first  battery 
ch  the  troopers  fell  were  cut  down  or 
"  (the  Count  himself  striking  down  the 
).  *'ln  approaching  the  second  battery 
met  was  pierced  by  two  bullets,  and  my 
officer  thrown  from  his  horse,  wounded 
places.  Lieutenant  Campbell,  the  Scot- 
icer,  when  the  French  Cuirassiers  fell  in 
pon  us,  seized  the  eagle  of  the  regiment 
eft  hand,  which  was  at  once  shattered  by 
:,  and  he  was  surrounded  by  the  French 
en  ;  but  some  of  our  own  Cuirassiers  cut 
ray  desperately  towards  him,  and  saved 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  moment  when  I 
le  order  to  the  first  trumpeter  I  met  to 
he  rally.  The  trumpet  had  been  shattered 
ot,  and  produced  a  sound  which  pierced 
lie  quick."  This  incident  has  been  im- 
sed  by  the  great  German  poet  Freiligrath 
bllowing ballad, entitled  "The  Trumpeter 
re-la-Tour ''— the  spirited  English  ver- 
jing  by  his  daughter,  Kate  Freiligrath- 
r  : — 


Death  and  destruction  they  belched  forth  in  vain, 

We  grimly  defied  their  thunder ; 
Two  columns  of  foot  and  batteries  twain — 

We  rode  and  cleft  them  asunder. 

With  brandished  sabres,  with  reins  all  slack. 

Raised  standards,  and  low-couched  lances, 
Thus  we  Uhlans  and  Cuirassiers  wildly  drove  back. 

And  hotly  repelled  their  advances. 

But  the  ride  was  a  ride  of  death  and  of  blood  ; 

With  our  thrusts  we  forced  them  to  sever. 
But  of  two  whole  regiments,  lusty  and  good. 

Out  of  two  men,  one  rose  never. 

With  breast  shot  through,  with  brow  gaping  wide. 

They  lay  pale  and  cold  in  the  valley, 
Snatched  away  in  their  youth,  in  their  manhood's 

pride — 
"  Now,  Trumpeter,  sound  to  the  rally  !  " 

And  he  took  the  trumpet,  whose  angry  thrill 

Urged  us  on  to  the  glorious  battle, 
And  he  blew  a  blast — but  all  silent  and  still 

Was  the  trump,  save  a  dull  hoarse  rattle ; 

Save  a  voiceless  wail,  save  a  cry  of  woe. 

That  burst  forth  in  fitful  throbbing— 
A  bullet  had  pierced  its  metal  through, 

For  the  Dead,  the  wounded  was  sobbing  ! 

For  the  faithful,  the  brave,  for  our  brethren  all, 
For  the  Watch  on  the  Rhine,  true-hearted  ! — 

Oh !  the  sound  cut  into  our  inmost  soul ! — 
It  brokenly  wailed  the  Departed  ! 

And  now  fell  the  night,  and  we  galloped  past, 

Watch-fires  were  flaring  and  flying. 
Our  chargers  snorted,  the  rain  jxjured  fast — 

And  we  thought  of  the  Dead  and  the  Dying ! 

Then  take  the  following  from  a  correspondent 
of  The  Tunes,  who  was  a  witness  of  the  battle : — 
"  The  want  of  infantry  caused  a  somewhat  serious 
sacrifice  of  cavalry,  which  had  repeatedly  to 
charge  both  infantry  and  artiller\'  to  hold  them 
in  check.  The  men  do  not  ride  particularly 
well  to  look  at,  but  the  manner  in  which  they 
ride  into  the  jaws  of  death  is  really  quite  ti  la 
Balaclava.  One  regiment— the  7th  Cuirassiers 
— was  ordered  to  charge  a  battery  of  artillerj*, 
and  actually  got  into  it,  one  of  the  first  in,  I  am 
proud  to  say,  being  a  young  Englishman,  who 
has  taken  ser\'ice  in  the  Prussian  army,  and  has 
just  got  his  lieutenancy.  It  went  in  some 
300  strong,  and  what  its  loss  is  I  tremble  to 
say.  When  I  next  saw  it,  it  scarcely  seemed  to 
me  a  hundred  all  told.  At  2.30  the  reserve 
artillerj-  was  brought  up,  and  the  cannonade 
became  heavier  than  ever.  The  sun,  too,  at  this 
moment  seemed  to  have  come  nearer  to  us,  as  if 
to  see  this  fearful  butchery  of  mankind,  and  the 
heat  became  tremendous.  Then,  wherever 
you  went,  came  the  pleading  crj'  of  *  Water ! 
water  !     For  pity's  sake  give  me  water  ! '     The 
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or  lHKireT^>nne  sick,  had  now 
icy  could  df),  admirable  as  the  whole 
the  corps  is  worked.    .    .    .    The 
•'-  -Tie  combative  forces  were  pcr- 
r   about  an   hour,  a  sort  of 
Qifricd    on    between   them,   which, 
tme  distance,  was  quite  near  enough 
reaiful  results.     I  saw  a  whole  string  of 
brought  in  of  ever)'  desc rip- 
he  burly  giant  of  c«ir;LSsiers 
le  iiliie  French  liner,  the  green-jacketed 
and    the    artillerj-man— all    chattering 
seeming   to   me   uncommonly   glad 
ir  at  any  price. 
the  infantry  engaged  on  the 
right,  I  went  there,  and  met  one  regi- 
ring  out  «»f  action  to  recruit,  being 
L  commanded  by  a  youth  of  nine- 
vjng  lost  thirteen  of  its  officers  &ince  the 
The  number  of  it  was  the  52nd,  and 
lal   hiquiring  glance  that  all  officers 
me  before  threw  over   my 
attire,  I   replied  by  offering 
nk  i»t  some  of  the  dirtiest  water  I  ever 
I  had  procured  from  a  pond,  and 
o  b«ith  of  us  was  better  than  the  best 
-.     There  was  no  inquiring  then. 
.  the  best  fellow  he  ever  saw,  and 
me  aJl  about  what  fun  it  was  to  be  in 
id,  and  that  he  was  sure  to  get  some- 
Dvr,  and  that  he  meant  to  have  another 
rcctly.  *^tc.    He  was  the  most  thoroughly 
German   boy  I   ever   saw.     We  stood 
tree  together,  and   I  gave  l\im  some 
him.    Two  hours  afterwards  I  saw 


III    .1    I  <>\V  ,    litL 

!  ivtcn  the  buttons  of  his  coaf . 
I  siv  it  is  but  a 

f^,, -^ —will  show  how 

\  loift  hu  been  on  the  Prussian  side." 


At  a  sub^equcnt  roll  L.ili  near  Tronville  it  w:is 
found  that  the  24th  Regiment  had  lost  1,000 
men  and  S'  <»fl»cers,  while  evcr\'  officer  of  the 
3nd  battalion  of  the  20th  Regiment  was  killed. 
It  was  not  till  three  in  the  afternoon  that  the 
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3rd  Corps,  which  had  been  fighting  single- 
handed  for  five  hours  against  a  fivefold  force, 
received  any  efficient  assistance  from  the  loth 
Corps,  which  was  now  to  the  Brandenburgers 
what  Bliicher's  army  had  been  to  Wellington 
at  Waterloo.  It  was  only  the  devotion  of  the 
artiller\"  which  had  meanwhile  saved  the  in- 
fantry from  complete  annihilation.  For,  after 
recovering  from  the  shock  of  Bredow's  brigade, 
the  French  had  again  concentrated  their  attack 
on  the  German  left,  and  compelled  it  to  retire, 
fighting  as  it  went. 

But  presently  reinforcements  from  the  loth 
Corps  began  to  come  up,  and  these  were 
followed  by  the  arrival  of  a  man  who  was  a 
host  in  himself — Prince  Frederick  Charles.  His 
headquarters  were  away  at  Pont-4-Mou5son, 
about  fourteen  miles  to  the  south  ;  and  on 
hearing  rather  late  in  the  day  that  his  own 
Brandenburgers  were  up  to  the  hilt  in  action 
and  so  holly  pressed,  he  mounted  his  horse  ar»d 
galloped  away,  without  ever  once  drawing  rein, 
to  the  field  of  battle.  And  now  let  iMr.  Archi- 
bald Forbes,  the  famous  war-correspondent,  give 
us  one  of  hb  telling  battle-pictures: — 

"It  %va8  barely  four  o'clock  when  he*'  (the 
"  Red  Prince  ")  came  galloping  up  the  narrow 
hill-road  from  Gor/c,  the  powerful  bay  he  rode 
all  foam  and  sweat,  sobbing  with  the  sw^ift 
exertion  up  the  steep  ascent,  yet  pressed  ruth- 
lessly with  the  spur,  staff  and  escort  panting 
several  horse-lengths  in  rear  of  the  impetuous 
foremost  horseman.  On  and  up  he  sped, 
craning  forw'ard  over  the  saddle-bow  to  save 
his    horse,  but    the    attitude    suggestnig    the 
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^-^npression  that  he  burned  to  project  himself 
^;;^ster  than  the  beast  could  cover  the  ground, 
■n^o  wolfskin,  but  the  red  tunic  of  the  Zieten 
^--Jussars,  clad  the  compact  torso  ;  but  the  strain- 
f-ig  man's  face  wore  the  aspect  one  associates 
^■^'ith  that  of  the  berserkar.  The  bloodshot  eyes 
'-^ad  in  them  a  sullen  lurid  gleam  of  bloodthirst. 
J^hc  fierce  sun  and  the  long  gallop  had  flushed 
^  l-ie  face  a  deep  red,  and  the  veins  of  the  throat 
^t:ood  out.  Recalling  through  the  years  the 
--jrmemory  of  that  visage  with  the  lowering  brow, 
^  lie  fierce  eyes,  and  the  strong-set  jaw,  one  can 
^^  xidcrstand  how  to  this  day  the  mothers  in  the 
f;-^rench  villages  invoke  the  terrors  of '  Le  Prince 
^-^'^'Uge,'  as  the  Scottish  peasants  of  old  used  the 
.  9  sime  of  the  Black  Dr)uglas  to  awe  their  children 
^'V'^'*-'''<^withal  into  panic-stricken  silence. 

*'  While  as    yet   his   road   was   through   the 

g^^>reht,  leaves  and  twigs  cut  by  bullets  showered 

^_j.rf>wn  upon  him.     Just  as  he  emerged  on  the 

^^pcn  upland  a  shell   burst   almost   among   his 

^lorse's  feet.     The  iron-nerved  man  gave  heed 

^g^ij  neither  bullet-fire  nor  bursting  shell  ;  no,  nor 

^_;%'cn  to  the  cheers  that  rose  above  the  roar  of 

Rattle  from  the  throats  of  the  Brandenburgers 

^lirough  whose  masses  he  was  riding,  and  whose 

^_;1iief    he    had    been    for   many   years.      They 

4_;xpected   no   recognition,   for    they   knew   the 

nature  of  the  man — knew  that,  alter  his  fashion, 

lie  was  the  soldier's  true  friend,  and  also  that  he 

\va>>  wont    to   sway   the    issues   of  battle.      He 

^purred  onward  to  Flavigny,  away  yonder  in  the 

front  line  ;  the  bruit  of  his  arrival  darted  along 

the  f'i|(^^''^  ranks  ;   and  strangely  soon  came  the 

recognition   that  a  master-soklier   had  gripped 

liold  of  the  command  as  in  a  vice." 

With  the  arrival  of  the  "Red  Prince"  and  of 
reinforcements,  the  battle  now  again  took  the 
form  of  a  desperate  infantry  fight.  Let  me 
notice  only  one  of  its  leading  incidents,  which 
was  graphically  described  by  Moltke.  When 
(Jeneral  von  Wedell's  Brigade,  no  more  than  five 
battalions  strong,  advanced  to  the  attack  by 
wav  of  Tronville.  he  found  himself  in  front  of  the 
extensive  line  of  the  4th  French  Brigade.  The 
two  Westphalian  regiments  advanced  steadily 
under  the  storm  of  shell  and  mitrailleuse  fire 
until  they  suddenly  reached  the  edge  of  a  deep 
ravine.  Thi<,  however,  they  soon  crossed  ;  but, 
after  scaling  the  opposite  bank,  they  were  met 
bv  a  murderous  shower  of  bullets  from  the 
French  infantry,  who  were  everywhere  close 
upon  them.  Almost  every  one  of  the  generals 
and  officers  were  killed,  the  remnant  of  the 
broken  battalions  fell  back  into  the  ravine,  and 


300  men — unable  to  re-ascend  the  steep  sov 
slope  after  the  fatigue  of  a  twenty -four 
march,  almost  at  the  double — were  take 
soners.  Those  who  escaped  mustered  at 
ville  around  the  bullet-riddled  colours 
Colonel  von  Cranach — the  only  officer  wh 
had  a  horse  under  him — brought  badt  i 
hand.  Seventy-two  ofllicers  and  2,542  ma 
missing  out  of  95  oflScers  and  4.546  men- 
than  a  half. 

And  now  there  occurred  another  of 
magnificent  cavalry  charges  in  which  the 
of  Vionville-Mars-la-Tour  was  so  sacrii 
rich.  Raising  a  shout  of  triumph  over  !l 
pulse — almost  the  annihilation^)f  Wedd 
gade,  the  French  infantrj*  advanced  at  the< 
for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  wreck 
German  left,  and  all  seemed  lost.  But 
this  critical  moment  out  rushed  the  istD 
Guards  in  their  sky-blue  tunics  and 
straight  at  the  pursuing  foe,  who  poun 
the  ranks  of  their  assailants  a  murderous 
fire,  while  shrapnel  played  upon  their 
But  "  immcr  vorwiirts  !  ''  stormed  the  < 
dragoons,  and  plied  their  sabres  on  the 
fantassins  with  terrible  effect. 

Again  this  cavalr\'  regiment  had  achi« 
object — which  was  to  save  its  <»wn  infant 
destruction— but   at   a  frightful   cost. 
von  Auerswald  was  mortally   wounded, 
was  reserved  for  the  youngest  Captain, 
Hohenlohe,  to  rally  the  remnants  of  th 
regiment  and  lead  it  out  of  action.     Onl 
a  third  of  the  troopers  afterwards  ans\i 
the  roll-call.     The  regiment  had  left  on 
1 5  ofiicers,  1 1  non-commissioned  officers, 
peters,  103  privates,  and  250  horses.     '. 
portance  of  this  great  sacrifice  of  life 
gathered  from  a  remark  made  by  the  I 
William  two  years  later,  on   the  occasi 
visit  he  paid  to  the  barracks  in  Berlin. 
tlemen,"  he  said,  *'  but  for  your  gallan 
at  Mars-la-Tour,  who  knows  whether  wi 
have  been  here  to-day  ?  "    This  gallant  r 
afterwards   became   the    **  Queen    of  E 
Own,"  and  a  higher  military-  complimer 
scarcely   have   been   paid    her   ^lajesty 
(Jcrman  grandson,  William  IL 

Among  the  ranks  of  the  1st  Dragoon 
at  Mars-la-Tour  were  the  two  sons  of 
Bismarck,  riding  as  private  troopers : 
happened  to  be  the  year  in  which  iht 
doing  their  c(mipulsor)-  term  of  military 
The  Chancellor's  sons— one  in  his  twei 
the  other  only  in  his  eighteenth  year— 1 
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courage  worthy  of  their  father. 
IT,  Herbert,  had  received  no  fewer  than 
DtN  one  through  the  front  of  his  tunic, 
in  his  watch,  iuid  ihe  third  in  the  thigh; 
i  brother  William  (Count  "  Bill  "  he  was 
silled)  had  come  out  of  the  deadly  welter 
"  During  the  attack  at  Mars-la- 
Bismarck  once,  **  Count  Bill's  horse 
1  him  over  a  dead  or  wounded  Gaul, 
fty  feet  of  the  French  square.  But  after 
lis  he  shook  himself  together  again, 
and  not  being  able  to  mount,  led 
horse  back  through  a  shower  of 
en  he   found  a 


igoon,  whom 
hi^  horse,  and, 
iscif  thus  from 
"s  fire  on  one 
ick  to  his  own 
Ijorse  fell  dead 
tcr  w^as  reached." 
charge  of  the 
Guards  was 
orrr  when  it  be- 
iparcnt  that  the 
Hrere  preparing  far 
attack  on  the  in- 
left  wing  of  the 
by  hurling  upon 
ipcndous  mass  of 
Ijj^try.  Three  regi- 
■b  Grand's  Divi- 
BHh  regiments  of 
^  Cavalry'  Brigade, 
n  trotting  up  to 
idc  of  the  Gray^re 
Oppo^iitc  to  them 
le    whole    of    the 

Icavalr)*,  concentrated  to  tTie  south 
MjBDur,  in  the  first  line  being  the  t3t)i 
HI  Cuirassiers^  and  iqth  Dragoons, 
nd  them  the  iftth  Dragoons  and  loth 

Bhe   13th    Uhlans    dashed    straight 
|fe)reinf)*.t   French  cavalry  line  ;  but 
t  had  become  somewhat  disordered, 
h  Hussars  rode  right  through  it. 
the    toth   Huss;irs   turned    up 
(id  time,  and  repulsed   the  trnemy's 
Tllc   two    evenly-balanced    m;»>^>es    of 
I  nahcd  upon  each  other  in  an  awful 
But,  as  a  mighty  cloud  of  dust 
Ifuftuing  h.md-to-hand  encounter 
I  fro,  it  was  impos- 
-   the  IntiJcnis  of 
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Fortune  gradually  decided  in  favour  of 
the  Prussians,  for,  man  to  man,  they  were 
heavier  than  their  opponents.  General  Mon- 
taigu  was  taken  prisoner,  .severely  wounded,  and 
General  Le  Grand  tell  while  leading  his-  Dra- 
goons to  the  assistance  of  the  Hussars.  This, 
the  greatest  cavalry  combat  of  the  war,  had  the 
effect  of  making  the  French  right  wing  give  up 
all  attempts  to  act  on  the  oflfenstvc.  But  out  of 
this  gigantic  combat  of  horsemen  the  victorious 
Prussians  had  again  emerged  with  great  loss  ; 
and  among  those  who  had  fallen  was  Colonel 
Finckcnstein  of  the  2nd  Dragoon  Guards,  who 
had  been  the  midnight 
bearer  of  Moltke's  moment- 
ous message  from  Gitschin 
to  Koniginhof  during  the 
Bohemian  campaign  of 
1S66. 

Darktiess  was  now  ap- 
proaching, and  the  battle 
had  practically  been  won 
by  the  Germans.  The 
troops  were  utterly  ex- 
hausted, most  of  the  ammu- 
nition spent,  while  the 
horses  had  been  saddled  for 
fifteen  hours  without  any- 
thing to  eat.  Some  of  the 
batteries  could  only  be 
moved  at  a  slow  pace,  and 
the  nearest  Prussian  troops 
on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Moselle  were  a  day's  march 
off.  Nevertheless  the  im- 
petuous Red  Prince,  de- 
siring to  increase  the  moral 
impression  of  the  day  s  en- 
deavours, and,  if  possible,  destroy  altogether  the 
internal  cohesion  of  the  French,  ordered  a  genera 
advance  against  their  position.  But  the  poor 
Prussian  troops  were  too  utterly  fagged  out  by 
their  incessant  exertions  during  the  day  to  do 
much  more  than  make  a  formal  response  to  this 
cruel  and  unnecessary  command  ;  and,  again, 
they  suffered  great  loss  without  infli.ting  a 
corresponding  one  on  the  French. 

I'"ighting  did  not  entirely  cease  till  Uu  u  cNxk^ 
— that  is  to  *«ay,  the  bltwdy  battle  had  lasted' 
for  twelve  long  hours,  entailing  a  loss  of  about 
16,000  officers  and  men  on  cither  side.  But  the 
Germans  had  won  the  battle.  For  the\'  had 
achieved  their  object — which  w;is  to  prevent  the 
c>capc  of  Bazaine  Yet,  in  his  despatch  to 
the  Emperor,  Baz:iinc  had  made  bold  to  assert 
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that  "  the  enemy,  beaten,  retreated  on  all 
pK^ints.  leaving  us  masters  of  the  battlefield." 
Moltke.  on  the  other  hand,  wrote  that  "the 
troop>.  worn  out  by  a  twelve-hours'  struggle, 
cncanipevl  on  the  victi>rious  but  bloody  field 
innnevliately  opposite  the  French  lines."  And 
Moltkc  wrote  the  truth.  Bazaine  had  evidently 
learned  the  habit  of  lying  about  his  reverses 
from  the  (.Jreut  Napoleon,  and  even  from 
Na|x»leon  the  Little. 


battle  just  described.  Leaving  Gorzc,  w 
gilded  statue  of  /a  Sainte  Vierge  on  th< 
of  a  beetling  cliff,  I  passed  up  the  ste 
wooded  defile  through  which  the  Br 
burgers  pressed  on  the  i6th  of  Augu« 
here  the  first  affecting  relics  of  the 
strife  appeared.  In  a  little,  lonely  green 
skirted  by  the  road,  a  few  grassy  n 
luxuriant  with  the  crimson  poppy  an 
wild  fern,  each  being  surmount^  by  a 
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\,\  \\^^.\\  r.'vji  u,i>  onlv  iho  prologue  to 
III,  III!  M.'.'vlui  .nul  nuMC  decisive  drama 
..I  .,,,N.I..;ii  lu.'  J.n-  I.UiT.  ••The  battle  of 
\i..iimIU.'  iuI  \\w  I- injvtor  William  11.  once, 
••  I  «nt..uii  ,1  p.ii.ilKl  «n  miliiarv  hi>tor>-. 
..m,-  iliii  .1  nuiU  \«iu\  rorps.  .»boul  .lO.OOO 
m.  n  iK'iiu.  lunii'  i'm  :.»  .ind  iopul>od  an  enemy 
HUM.     ih.iu     rui     IIUU-.    .i>    uvnui'ious   and   well 

•  i|iii|(|ii  li.  Siu  h  wjs  tlu-  cUmious  deed  that 
«.i  .li.iu  l>\  liu-  rn.mvir!\lnn>;ors.  and  the 
11. .JM  11/. .Ill  III-  uiil   iiiMi    tor)iel   the  debt  they 

•  iivi-  1(1  iluii  dtvuiiiMi." 

Several   years    latL-r     1    vi>ited    the    field    of 


wooden  cross,  told  where  the  tapfere  i 
began  to  drop  from  the  bullets  of  the 
pot.  But  when  the  summit  is  reachec 
a  touching  sight !  The  rising  plateau  or 
side  is  dotted  with  white  crosses,  which  i 
thicken,  thicken  as  you  advance,  and  i 
far  distant  horizon  edge  is  bristling  with  c 
and  stone  memorials  of  more  pretentio 
lasting  form,  making  the  whole  regioi 
like  one  colossal  cemetery.  An  invol 
sadness  comes  over  the  traveller,  and 
approaching  every  tomb  and  commcmi 
tablet  he  feels  instinctively  moved  by  the 
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cnptl^n :  "  Sta,  rifi/or, 
zasy  The  gracfful  obelisk,  wilh  its 
cath^roll  of  ofliccrs  and  men,  the 
Ircled  and  Ky-grown  mound  looking 

eld  family  vault,  the  silver-edged 
g  with  withered  oaken  wreaths 
ev,  the  blender  culuinn  snapped 
c»  indicate  the  fate  of  hopeful  youth 
ut  off,  the  neatly-lrinimcd  sepulture 
pr;^vrVvird  plot  of  flowers — conceive 
•scattered  over  the  .summit 
,...._-.Li  facing  northwards  to  the  west 
nd  you   will   have  some  idea  of  the 

eminence  behind  Vionville,  which 
;  centre  of  the  German  position,  i*.  a 
land  of  monument  of  roughly-hewn 
Hinted  by  the  Hohenzollern  eagle, 
Inaed  by  a  raiiling  hung  with  shield- 
caring  the  multitudinous  names  ol 


those  ofhcd  s  I't  inw  }i\\  Lhw^xon  wiio ' 
that  fatal  d;iy.  The  reverse  atid  covcrlcss  iide 
of  the  plateau — densely  dotted  with  mounds 
and  monuments  testifying  to  the  terrible  losses 
of  the  brave  Branden burgers — leads  you  down 
to  the  village  of  Vionville,  where  tombstones  on 
the  publjc  highw«n'  point  to  where  the  dust  of 
Gaul  and  German  is  commingled  in  the  recon- 
ciliation  of  death.  "  Mtt  Goft  fitr  K^im)c  und 
VaUriand*^  is  the  recorded  warcry  on  the 
monument  of  one  Teutonic  soldier  ;  while  at 
its  side  there  stands  a  marble  cross,  tastefully 
wreathed  with  fiowerj*,  to  the  memorj*  of  one 
brave  and  noble  young  lieutenant  of  the  Empire 
who  died  on  the  field  of  honour  with  these 
words,  preserved  in  golden  letters,  on  his  lips : 
"  Ditcs  a  ma  mht\''  he  cried,  '*  ^ut  je  meurs  €H 
.so/dat  ff  en  chreiiett.  Marchez  en  avant  /  '* — 
*'  Tell  my  mother  that  1  died  like  a  soldier  and 
a  Christian.     Forward  I  " 
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THE    RETRE/1T.1 
OF  CORUNN/i   T 

f-  -W 

BY    O'H'P/iRFlY     i,  ^ 


EAST  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  lie  the 
great  plains  of  Leon,  bordered  north 
and  south  by  mighty  mountain  ranges; 
and  in  the  short  December  days  of 
1808,  when  wintry  winds  swept  howling  through 
the  passes  and  across  the  level  land,  and  the 
red  roofs  of  Salamanca  were  covered  with  snow, 
a  small  British  army,  some  23,000  strong,  was 
preparing  to  assist  Spain  against  Napoleon. 

Led  by  the  gallant  Lieutenant-General  Sir 
John  Moore,  and  wearing  the  red  cockade  out 
of  compliment  to  the  nation,  we  had  been 
received  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  were  given 
to  understand  that  the  country  burned  with 
patriotic  zeal  and  had  large  forces,  perfectly 
equipped  ;  but  this  was  soon  found  to  be  untrue, 
for,  while  the  Spaniards  were  ready  for  any 
amount  of  castanet  playing  and  looking-on, 
the  English  were  expected  to  do  their  fighting 
for  them. 

Their  magnificent  army  dwindled  upon  in- 
vestigation to  half  its  supposed  numbers,  and, 
with  a  few  honourable  exceptions,  proved  itself 
one  of  the  wretchedest  collections  of  ragamuffins 
of  which  history  bears  any  record,  so  that  Sir 
John  Moore  found  himself  in  as  awkward  a 
position  as  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  British 
general.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  severity 
of  the  weather,  the  impertinent  meddling  of 
Mr.  Frere,  the  English  Minister  at  Madrid,  the 
poor  equipment  of  our  troops  and  the  absence 
of  Spanish  aid,  we  marched  boldly  out  of  Sala- 
manca on  the  nth  December  to  attack  Soult 
in  the  north,  and  afterwards  succour  the  capital 
if  that  should  be  practicable. 

It  was  a  brave  little  army,  and  its  doings  are 
deeply  carved  on  the  pillar  of  British  fame. 
There  were  five  cavalry  regiments,  all  Hussars, 
dashing  fellows  in  braided  pelisses,  and  mounted 
on  active  nagtailed  horses :  viz.,  the  7th,  loth. 


15th,  and   1 8th,  with  the   3rd   of  the 
German  Legion. 

Artillery,  Engineers,  Waggon    Train, 
detachment  of  the  scarlet-coated   Staff 
filed  out  across  the  plain,  white  and  mono 
under  a  gloomy  sky. 

Two  battalions  of  the  ist  Guards  and 
two  of  the  Line  completed  our  force,  im 
amongst  others  such  splendid  regiments 
Royal  Scots,  the  4th,  5  th,  and  the  qth 
named  the  "  Holy  Boys,"  because  they 
wards  sold  their  Bibles  for  wine  ;  the 
Fusiliers  and  28th  "  Slashers,"  the  Black  ^ 
the  Fighting  43rd,  the  71st  Glasgow  Hi| 
Light  Infantry,  now  the  strictest  rt^im 
the  service,  the  Cameron  Highlanders,  ai 
green  95th  Rifles. 

*  •  «  • 

General  Baird  was  hastening  from  O 
to  join  us,  and  we  had  already  advanced  : 
marches  towards  the  enemy,  when  a  bluj 
French  aide-de-camp  got  himself  murder< 
village  ;  his  papers  were  purchased  for  I 
dollars,  and  Sir  John  Moore  learned  for  tl 
time  the  true  extent  of  the  overwhelminj 
against  him. 

Madrid,  which  was  to  have  made  such  a 
defence,  had  held  out  one  day  ;  the  shops 
open  and  the  people  tranquil ;  Toledo,  < 
and  the  whole  of  La  Manche  were  in  the 
of  the  French  ;  a  strong  force  was  ab< 
march  on  Badajoz,  and  the  Emperor  Naj 
was  reviewing  60,000  veteran  troops,  ind 
part  of  his  famous  Imperial  Guard,  at  the  c 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand 
were  mustering  to  oppose  us ;  their  c 
alone  exceeded  our  entire  army  hiy  12,001 
to  linger  on  the  plains  with  such  a  horde  d 
round  us  would  have  been  absolute  mM 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  allow  I 
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Soult,  and  gain  the  sea  with  as  much 
IS  possible  before  the  others  could  come 
i  though  the  word  "retreat"  has  an 
nt  sound  to  English  ears,  when  it  is 
I  with  as  great  a  display  of  heroism  as 
at  unfortunate  occasion,  it  becomes  a 
British  annals  which  we  pould  ill  afford 


Reserve,  on  whom,  with  the  cavalry*, 
the  fighting  devolved  until  the  army 
Corunna,  was  formed  of  the  20th  and 
nd  the  28th,  91st,  and  95th,  under 
»  Anstruther  and  Disney.  First  blood 
vn  at  Rueda,  where  the  i8th  Hussars 
y  prisoners,  and  the  same  evening  the 
the  7th  Hussars  played  the  Reserve  into 
the  Douro. 

afterwards  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  whose 
Lord  Edward,  was  in  command  of  the 
marched  the  loth  and  15th  Hussars  on 
and  intensely  dark  night  to  Sahagun, 
in  the  grey  dawn  to  find  the  place  fuU 
h  cavalrj*.  Without  a  moment's  hesi- 
le  15th  charged  and  overthrew  them, 
lirteen  officers  and  a  hundred  and  fifty- 
I  in  twenty  minutes. 
5th  was  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  regi- 
d  one  of  the  most  expensive  in  the  army. 
5on  heard  of  our  advance  on  the  same 
:  Sahagun  was  fought,  and,  leaving 
len  to  overawe  Madrid,  marched  with 
»  cross  the  Guadarama  range, 
ig  on  in  the  depth  of  winter— the 
s  forced  to  cut  roads  through  the  snow 
— they  reached  the  passes,  and  toiled 
'eive  hours  without  the  advance  guard 
!e  to  gain  the  summit ;  but  so  tremen- 
s  the  wind  that  the  Emperor  had  to 
:  and  struggle  forward  on  foot,  holding 
i  arms  of  Marshals  Lannes  and  Duroc, 
following  linked  together,,  with  heads 
>re  the  driving  snow. 
ay  up  they  stopped,  the  generals  ex- 
in  their  heavy  jack- boots,  and  bestriding 
iss  guns,  Napoleon  and  his  officers  in 
iner  arrived  at  the  top,  seeing  through 
ling  flakes  the  plains  of  Leon  far  below 

bling  down,  he  hurried  the  jaded  troops 
twelve  leagues  a  day  until  he  came 
hree  miles  of  the  river  Esla — only  to 
t  we  had  already  crossed  it,  and  had 
days*  rest  at  Benevente. 
»  at  our  escape,  he  sent  his  favourite 


Chasseurs^i-Cheval  of  the  Guard  in  hot  pursuit, 
with  a  support  of  infantry  ;  but  without  waiting 
for  the  foot-soldiers,  the  gallant  Charles  Lefebvre 
Desnouettes  splashed  through  the  fords  with 
his  horsemen  into  the  open  fields  full  of  camp- 
followers,  and  drove  our  pickets  back  towards 
the  town. 

Six  hundred  of  those  splendid  troopers,  in 
green  jackets  and  red  pelisses,  careered  mag- 
nificently over  the  trampled  snow ;  but  behind 
some  straggling  houses  Paget  was  waiting  with 
the  loth  Hussars,  until  they  should  have  got 
sufficiently  forward. 

Then  a  line  of  blue  and  silver,  and  curving 
sabres  and  brown  busbies,  tore  out  of  the  con- 
cealment, gathered  up  the  retiring  pickets,  and 
rushed  upon  the  Chasseurs.  There  was  slashing 
and  shouting  and  riding  down,  and  the  French 
squadrons  returned  through  the  fords  again  at 
full  gallop,  leaving  fifty-five  killed  and  wounded, 
and  seventy  prisoners. 

They  re-formed  on  their  own  side,  and  for  a 
moment  it  was  thought  they  would  charge  us, 
but  a  couple  of  guns  put  them  to  the  right- 
about, and  their  leader  remained  in  our  hands. 

Private  Levi  Grisdale,  of  the  loth,  saw  him 
riding  for  the  river,  in  a  green  frock,  with  a  hat 
and  feather,  and,  spurring  after  him,  dodged  v. 
pistol-ball  and  cut  him  over  the  left  cheek. 

Grisdale  was  promoted,  although  the  3rd 
Germans  claimed  that  a  private  of  theirs,  named 
Bergmann,  had  taken  the  general  ;  but  the  uni- 
forms of  the  two  regiments  were  verj'  similar 
then,  both  being  in  blue  with  yellow  facings  and 
white  braid,  and  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
things  accurately  in  the  hurr}'  of  a  combat. 

Desnouettes  lived  at  Malvern  and  Cheltenham, 
where  he  made  many  friends,  until  May,  181 2, 
when,  breaking  his  parole,  he  escaped  to  France, 
only  to  be  taken  again  at  Waterloo,  where  Gris- 
dale also  fought  as  a  sergeant,  and  the  unlucky 
general  was  eventually  drowned  off  the  Irish 
coast  in  1822. 

At  Benevente  the  3rd  Hussars  alone  lost 
forty-six  men  and  twenty-two  horses,  with  forty- 
seven  more  wounded  ;  but  we  had  checked  the 
Guard  and  shown  our  teeth  ;  and  when  the 
night  winds  were  howling  among  the  porcelain 
friezes  and  broken  porphyry  columns  of  the  old 
castle  on  the  hill,  we  withdrew  cautiously  in  a 
thick  fog  and  continued  our  retreat. 

Captain  Darby  and  seventeen  privates  of  the 
loth  died  of  fatigue  during  the  march  to  Bem- 
bibre,  and  thej'  shot  sixty  horses  that  could  go 
no  farther. 


.V.-<  !*^:     vi-  '.'.•-•-'.J.  :o   bt'    full   of  miserable 

Sui:.>t^   -v.i.i>.'>.  "^^r..^  hJvi  ciren  up  most  of  the 

-iTMt^.  ii\:   I  *'.x  .v"J.::;on  was  summed  up  in 

:♦«.-      A-:    *;ii>      ■  Vcr\  hungry — ver\-  sick — 

very   dry  !  " 

^^         A  number 

.\iS>     _  * -"-"^*s*.--^  _  I     of      women 

and  children 
followevi  the 
.irmv.  and 
iheir  suffer- 
it'.gs  were 
ir.ily  :er- 
:  :b:e  S.\- 
.:.c->  S>:.i:^ 
:.»    '.r.'  ov.:. 

N  i  i  :*        ;:  :■• 


>^>^.  ^ 


^_^..     ,.  ...v.    -.  ^^  


change :  our  columns  began  to  ascend 
wild  and  dreary-  region,  the  road  wintiff 
the  mountain  sides  halfway  between  tbci 
and  the  rushing  water  in  the  valleys  beta 

Here  and  there  a  solitary  cottage  i(( 
slate  roof ;  at  intervals  the  weary  lei|l 
marked  on  stone  pillars  by  the  way ;  till 
hum  of  the  axles  of  the  bullock  caitK 
heard  for  a  great  distance,  and  slaoti 
beat  on  the  tired  stragglers,  whose  nuink 
by  this  time  terribly  increased. 

Bembibre,  when  the  Keser\-e  entot 
New  Year's  Day,  was  full  of  dnmkco 
from  Haird's  divisions  ;  officers  and  ■ 
careless,  and  thought  only  of  themadfi 
was  found  necessary  to  flog  and  hang  t 
>onie  semblance  of  order,  with  an  acth 
v'n  our  very  heels. 

The    light    troops   had    marched  (j 
whither  Sir  John   Moore  intended 
r.::  .ii  Orense  a  message  overtook 
::'.v.in   send   the  transports  round 
.;..*  J  Captain  Heisse,  after  a  hard 
;h.-   ^::ow.   was  just   in   time   to 
\v>s*Is  before  an  unfavourable 
■.:::o  :he  harK.>ur  mouth. 

A:  CaUabellos,  while  Lord  EdwH 
was  haranpiing  the  Reserve  on  tfaei 
:he  growing  insubordination,  two  f 
%vcrc  caught  in  the  act.  The  troopi 
^:a:*.:'.y  ronncvl  in  hollow  s^juare  round 
w  ::'.*.s.>s  their  execution,  when  a  huM 
:.'  w.:h  ttews  that  the  eneniv  were  udo 
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;u  promise  better  r^'r.i- .   _-     - 
:  ir.Jip.imous  reply, 
■r.  1  ihousand  throa:*. 

r  :>.    a   cheer,  the   m«.r.   vrrr-. 

-  ■  7-  went  off  at  the  i.. -'rlt 

.  -    -  -  there  with  a  large  K«Jy 

-  '\.."lr?.  posted  in  a  vineyard. 
,_^.-  .i-  the  French  dragoon* 

.-  :he  road  to  the  bridgc- 

...    •         ::!v  a  splendid  si^ldier. 

_■   _-r.:v  where,  unfortun- 

i-  ebb,  and   two  day^ 

...:-.  :-.  n  had  said  to  him. 

.  .      -     .i   in   Egypt,   Italy. 

.r.     :ie  of  my  brave>t 

■    ..^ive  the  reward  due 

"  .-.:ci   Colbert,   "for. 

'■     I  rlcl  that  I  am 

.,  ...    -      ;>.^  :»5th,  named 

■-^-.v  him.*;elf  on 

^.    ^  :>..  y'.'ing  of  his 

^       .    .  ■ .:    rired,  and 

,     '    ...         ;.:::iping    up 

...-:.  -r:-^?  ^g^'" 

*-.Li  rushed 

.  -.^z  :-<^  lucky 

*    :  -^-'vtv  'only 

..  -s  j-  wirhout 
•.;.  --.::>*'  '■^^  *>"r 

...,^.-^  >.r  John 
...-  <;xct*ed 

>.    ...vi  in  a 

...1     .:vnii- 

.  .:^-  ^::C  of 
..  .      •   I!^C 

■~.'-*.  •  • 


.:_t:  ;  :.-  i  i-.ppcd  behind,  hi>  comrades 
-..-  T..»:  i::i  musket  for  him.  but  Iwi 
:■  •  7':*-  >.ir.'.c  up,  and,  unarmed  a«> 
>— -"i-i    "IT.   :..'  pieces   almo>t   in  sigl; 

-•'->(:"  .L::d  disorder  increased  ;  the 
"i-.  >ir.:  ..:i  ahead,  with  the  e.\cepli 
jL".  :  :>.i.-  :rd  IIu.s.sars,  and  the  re; 
:  -jzh:  iVcT^-  yard  of  the  way  until  ihtv 
I.u,;. .  '.vhc'e  Sir  John  drew  up  in  urdcri 
J.7.S  ii'N.ipline  was  again  restored. 

All  day.  in  the  drenching  rain,  wcva 
:he  French  to  attack,  but  Soult  was  loo 
and  a:  night,  leaving  the  fires  burning.lk 
c-.'n::r.ui-vi  it*  retreat,  gaining  .several  hcfl 
ix:ore  the  enemy  became  aware  <»t"  it. 

The  p.iy-waggons,  heavily  laden  wit 
di'liar>.  were  abandoned,  as  the  oxeiiwj 
ustd  up,  and  Lieutenant  Rennet  >tiKK 
drawn  pi>Lol  and  orders  to  shoot  an; 
who  lingered  there. 

Hugt\  ol'  the  Jird  Husstvrs.  gave  an  ci 
portion  to  each  man  of  his  detachTnci 
was  cirricxl  in  their  corn-sacks  to  Con 
delivered  to  the  Commissariat  ;  but  I 
j^'z^.ooo  worth — was  pitched  over 
valley,  the  barrels  breaking  on  the  r 
.^ending  a  .-ilver  cascade  far  down  be 
reach  of  the  marching  armv. 

The  >irjggler>  crowded  round  and  !t 
the  money  >pillcdon  the  road,  one  wim 
of  Sergeant  .Maloney.  (»f  the  5-nd— nj;i 
fortune  for  life  ;  but.  stepping  from  the 
to  a  transport  at  Corunna,  she  slipped 
weight  of  the  .stolen  trea.'iure  tixik  he 
bottom  <»f  the  harbour,  never  to  ri>e  ag; 
While  the  miserable  wretches  were  si,' 
in  the  snow,  the  enemy  came  up  and  sla 
without  mercy,  stopping  in  their  turn  1 
up  the  spoil,  and  giving  us  a  little  breath 
Farther  on  we  met  some  Spanish  tr 
charging  their  mu'ikets  bri>k!y,  as  iliot 
mishing,  and  it  was  feared  that  the  Kre 
intercepted  us,  but  on  getting  closer  " 
told  that  the  contemptible  rifl'-raff  wer 
aring  tn  uutnu  their  luimis  .'  *' 

At  Lugo  Sir  John  Mot»re  had  is>neJ  . 
in  which  he  said  :  *'  It  is  evident  that  tin 
will  not  fight  this  army,  notwilli-tami 
superiority  of  his  numbers,  but  \\\\\  tn 
;o  harass  and  tease  it  <mi  its  marcli.  . 
The  army  has  now  eleven  leagues  to 
:he  soldiers  nuL-^t  make  an  exertion  too 
V!>rtn.  The  rear-guard  cannot  stop,  an 
thu  fall  behind  must  take  their  fate !  ** 
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the  troops  were  now  barefooted,  and 
ore  or  less  in  rags.  Far  too  many 
rers  had  been  allowed  to  accompany 

were  starving  in  a  wild  and  sterile 
liere  a  yellow  fowl  was  often  the  only 
plundered  cottage. 

1  found  nothing  at  Villa  Franca  but 
f  salt  pork,  which  Major  Browne  tied 
ers — to  lose  it  in  the  night-march  to 

le  officer,  on  embarking,  exchanged 
or  a  pig,  but  in  the  confusion  the 
ihipped  on  board  one  transport  and 
to  another ! 

•nder  that  the  "  Slashers,"  on  finding 
ards  frozen  to  death  among  the  debris 
;ad-waggons,  moved  the  corpses  to 
ously  for  the  crusts  among  which 
ying ! 

1  it  was  the  custom  to  stop  all  strag- 
ake  from  them  a  proportion  of  the 
carried,  and  by  that  means  they  col- 
ient  to  serve  out  a  ration  to  every 
rear-guard  ! 

les — where  the  country  reminds  one 
—a  private  who  had  been  sent  on 
i  a  quantity  of  potatoes,  which  he 
as  the  28th  filed  past  the  house  he 
three  or  four  to  oflicer  and  man 
lit  distinction  ;  and  at  the  same  place 
rs  of  the  "  Slashers "  went  into  a 
»re  there  was  a  fire,  and  where  they 
dry  their  clothes. 

h  general  was  sleeping  snugly  in  an 
,  well  wrapped  in  furs,  and  his  two 
ip  were  standing  by  the  fire. 
e  "  Slashers  "  laid  his  valuable  watch 
returning  from  the  door,  where  he 
directing  some  stragglers,  found 
'  the  aides-de-camp  had  walked  off 

't  be  held  responsible  for  all  the 
It  me/'  was  the  grumpy  remark  of 
1  general.  What  could  be  expected 
ly  whose  officers  were  thieves  ? 
lalt  was  made  at  Betanzos,  and  while 
ird  covered  the  partial  destruction  of 
there,  the  army  marched  in  column 

only  to  find  the  Atlantic  roaring  on 
ut  not  a  sail  in  sight ! 
ch  were  in  great  force  at  Betanzos, 

at  our  continued  escape.  One  ser- 
ed  alone  in  advance  of  his  squadron, 
e  of  the  bridge,  but  a  private  of  the 
I  Thomas  Savage,  stepped  out  and 


shot  him,  securing  his  cloak  before  the  others 
came  up. 

The  Engineers  bungled  the  bridge,  and  blew 
up  one  of  their  officers  with  it,  while  we  had  to 
fall  back  on  Corunna  before  it  was  properly 
destroyed. 

Fine  weather  now  dried  our  rags.  On  the 
nth  January  the  Guards  were  quartered  in  the 
town,  the  Reserve  near  St.  Lucia,  and  the  other 
regiments  posted  in  strong  positions.  Vast 
stores  were  meanwhile  destroyed  in  Corunna, 
and  two  hundred  and  ninety  horses  of  the 
German  Legion  shot  in  the  arsenal  square  at 
St.  Lucia,  amid  the  tears  of  the  brave  troopers. 

The  1 2th  proved  damp  and  foggy,  and  no 
trace  of  the  fleet  could  be  seen.  The  French 
still  held  back,  our  officers  exchanging  pot- 
shots with  them  until  Paget  put  a  stop  to  it ; 
and  on  the  13th  a  terrific  explosion  from  4,000 
powder-barrels  caused  something  very  like  a 
panic  in  both  armies.  Corunna  was  shaken,  its 
windows  smashed,  and  a  rain  of  white  ashes  fell 
for  a  considerable  time. 

At  last,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  14th,  the 
transports  hove  in  sight,  and  as  soon  as  they 
were  anchored  we  began  to  embark  the  wounded 
and  the  guns,  the  cavalry  being  ordered  to  ship 
thirty  horses  per  regiment  and  shoot  the  rest 
as  there  was  not  time  to  get  them  on  board 
with  a  heavy  sea  running.  The  15th  Hussars 
brought  four  hundred  to  Corunna,  and  landed 
in  England  with  thirty-one  !  The  loth — the 
Prince  of  Wales's  particular  regiment,  and  the 
first  in  our  service  to  wear  the  showy  Hun- 
garian dress,  which  its  hussar  troop  had  adopted 
in  1803  and  the  entire  corps  two  years  later— 
began  the  campaign  with  six  hundred  handsome 
chargers  and  took  thirty  home  again. 

The  greatest  confusion  took  place  among  the 
camp-followers,  but  by  degrees  the  embarkation 
proceeded,  our  gallant  tars  going  in  some  cases 
two  days  without  food  in  their,  noble  efforts  to 
help  us. 

There  was  a  little  skirmishing,  but  no  very 
decided  movement,  until  the  i6th — in  fact, 
French  officers  were  seen  picking  up  shells  on 
the  sands  at  low  water  within  range  of  our 
muskets — but  at  last  the  infantry  alone  remained 
on  shore,  and  the  28th,  among  others,  was 
ordered  to  fall  in  at  two  o'clock  on  the  16th  to 
march  down  to  the  boats. 

Scarcely  had  they  mustered  when,  a  violent 
cannonade  being  opened  upon  us,  and  a  forward 
movement  being  observed,  they  went  off  at  the 
double  towards  the  enemy  again.  They  had  done 
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eighty  miles  in  the  last  twelve  days,  standing 
several  nights  under  arms  in  the  snow  ;  they  had 
repulsed  the  French  seven  times,  and  the  28th 
alone  had  lost  more  than  two  hundred  men  ;  yet. 


C  O  R  f  N  N  A  . 

when  the  battle  ot  Corunna  began,  the  Reserve 
had  fewer  men  missing  than  any  other  division  ! 

Some  of  the  generals  wished  Moore  to 
come  to  terms  with  Soult,  but  nothing  was 
farther  from  the  brave  Scotchman's  thoughts. 

Circumstances  had  compelled  us  to  retreat, 
but  it  was  no  part  of  a  British  soldier's  training 
to  shirk  a  battle  at  the  last  moment  ;  conse- 
quently, the  low  hills  behind  Elvina  were  soon 
echoing  to  the  rattle  of  musketry  as  our  black- 
gaitered  infantry  opened  fire  on  the  French 
columns. 

There  was  little  or  no  manoeuvring  during  the 
engagement :  Soult  advanced  in  three  masses, 
driving  our  pickets  out  of  the  village  of  Elvina. 

Baird,  of  Seringapatam  fame,  held  the  right 
of  our  line,  Sir  John  Hope  formed  the  centre 
and  left  with  his  division,  while  Paget  and 
Eraser  were  in  reserve  before  Corunna:  14,500 
men  in  all,  facing  20,000. 

Sir  John  Moore  sent  the  50th  and  42nd  to 


retake  Elvina,  which  was  rendered  for 
by  sunken  lanes  and  stone  walk,  but 
brave  scrimmage  which  lasted  half  an  h* 
French  were  driven  out  and  the  Gua 
vanced  to  take  up  the  ; 
originally  occupied  by  the  t% 
nieiits. 

The  Black  Watch  havi 
bausted  their  cartridges  fd 
thinking  the  Guards  weren 
to  support  them,  and  the 
returned  in  force  and  ente 
village  again. 

Sir  John  rode  up  to  the 
and  learning  that  their  ami 
was  expended,  said,  *'  You  hi 
your  bayonets,  my  brave  Higl 
— ^remember  Egj'pt  !  "  and  wi 
the  Black 
-^  ,  rushed 

once  mon 

Whiles 

Moore  wa! 

ing  the  si 

a      round 

struck    h 

the    left 

and 

him 

the  I 

but^ 

agr 

sat  I 

ing 

arm    and    for    a    moment    gazed    inte 

the  Highlanders  driving  the   French   : 

back. 

Then,  as  a  happy  look  came  into  hi: 
some  face,  the  staff  crowded  round  hi 
saw  the  shocking  state  of  his  wound 
shoulder  was  completely  shattered,  and  1 
arm  hung  by  a  piece  of  skin  ;  the  ribs  o 
heart  were  broken  and  bared  of  flesh,  wl 
muscles  of  the  breast  were  torn  into  shn 
strips,  among  which  the  hilt  of  his  swo 
got  entangled. 

"  I  had  rather  it  should  go  out  of  tl 
with  me,"  said  the  dying  hero,  as  Ha 
made  an  attempt  to  disengage  it. 

Men  of  the  42nd  and  Guards  carrie 
tenderly  in  a  blanket,  taking  an  hour  tc 
Corunna,  the  general  frequently  making 
halt  and  turn  him  round. 

Like  Wolfe  at  Quebec,  his  anxiety  « 
the  success  of  the  army,  and  like  Wfilfe ! 
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cheered  b>»  ihc  knowledge  that 
atcti  the  French. 

ilJeii  buck.  Gentral  Baird  was  badly 
Hope    cairitd    out    Sir   John's 
jfor  the  embarkation. 

people  of  England  will  be  >aiis- 

dying  man.     '*  I  hope  my  dear 

I  me  justice.     Oh,  Andersoji  !  "  he 

tiii  friend,  '*  you  will  sec  my  friends 

licm  everything — my  mother " 

down, 

Jcvcd  to  be  devotedly  attached  to 

[Stanhope,  eldest  daughter  of  the 

iliopc,  famous  alike  for  his  eccen> 

studv  of  the  electric  fluid ;  and 

[ret.  "fdf  were    in  renicm- 

I    to    her    hrcither,    hh 


ships  was  prevented  by  the  enemy  opening  fire 
from  St,  Lucia.  The  cables  were  cut,  and 
the  three  hundred  transports  put  tn  sea  on  the 
lytli.  convoyed  by  several  men-of-war,  the  old 
rictory  amongst  them,  and  after  cruising  about 
in  the  offing  for  two  days,  they  put  helm  np  for 
England,  where  the  army  landed  in  a  wretched 
condition. 

All  the  clothing  of  the  Rifles  was  burned 
behind  Hythe  barracks,  in  a  state  that  spoke 
vclumes  for  the  miserv  undergone. 

The  Smallhridgc  went  ashore  near  Ushant,  and 
over  two  hundred  of  the  German  Legion  were 
drowiied.  Then  the  new^spapers  began  to  raise 
a  disgraceful  outcry  against  the  wliole  exped:- 
lion,  and  the  good  name  of  Sir  John  Moore  was 
placed  under  a  cloud  by  men  whose  infoimation 


j'.v.iv    \\T\     cjuieu\'     111     (11^    imU 
ind  England  lost  one  of  her  most 
Iters. 

in  the  citadel  at  night  by  some 
ih,  has  been  described  in  a  poem 
amortal  honour  to  the  Irish  clergy- 

led  it,  and  the  gallant  enemy  Hew 
Ihalfmast  high  on  the  citadel  and 
|Over  hi*  grave,  Marshal  Sou  It  after 
a  tomb  to 


/> 


>\ 


Conituia 
lie  French, 
rn  accounts. 

( 5-pounders, 
irithoul  Sir 
had  been 
■ring  the  re- 
bearly  4,000 
bones  to 
ains  of  Leon 
rugged  roads  of 
Init  the  retreat 
e  from  Wclling- 

Kileon  alike, 
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cd    in     tla 
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ME  immediate  causes  which  led  to  the 

battle  of  Navarin,  or  Navarino,  are   of 

a    romantic    and   dramatic   character. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  1826 — the  Greeks 

risen  in  revolt  against  the  oppression  of 

rks  in  1S20— a  treaty  had  been  signed  in 

on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  France, 

ssia,  having   for  its  object  the  pacifica- 

the  Levant   by    intervention    between 

and  Greece.    Through  the  indiscretion 

i  unknown   official  the  treaty  found  its 

the  Ttmes^  which  published  it  in  its  issue 

1 2th,  1826— six  days  after  its  signature. 

.  became  fully  known   to   all   concerned 

he  official  instructions  which  it  rendered 

y  could  be  delivered.    As  a  result,  Sir 

[  Codrington,  the  British  admiral  in  the 

-ranean,  found  himself  in  a  situation  of 

ity,  and  was  directed  to  consult  with  the 

and   Russian   admirals,   and   arrange  a 

action  with  them. 

instructions  of  the  three  admirals  in  ques- 
jfinitely  required  an  armistice  between 
and  Greece,  and  limited  the  period  for 
.'ptance  to  one  month.  If  the  result  of 
tions  should  be — as  was,  of  course,  antici- 
-acceptance  by  Greece  and  rejection  bj* 
',  the  admirals  were  instructed  to  enter 
endly  relations  with  the  former  countr}-, 
lite  their  fleets  to  prevent  all  Turkish  or 
an  reinforcements  or  warlike  stores  from 
iransported  for  employment  against  the 
Each  of  the  allied  admirals  had  par- 
instructions  to  take  care,  if  possible,  that 
easurcs  they  might  adopt  in  restraining 
toman  navy  should  not  wear  the  aspect 
1  hostilities.  They  were  directed  to  en- 
ir  to  carry  their  arguments  rather  by  a 
of  force  than  by  the  employment  of  it. 
iriefly,  is  a  review  of  the  situation  whose 
was  the  battle  of  Navarino. 
Edward  Codrington,  the  British  admiral 


in  the  Levant,  as  we  have  already  said,  found 
himself  in  a  situation  of  perplexity  on  the  publi- 
cation of  the  treaty.  The  French  squadron  was 
at  Milo,  and  the  Russians  had  not  yet  arrived. 
But  with  that  instant  resolution  which  has 
always  been  such  a  fine  characteristic  of  the 
British  naval  officer's  spirit,  Sir  Edward  deter- 
mined to  take  the  initiative,  and  with  three  sail 
of  the  line  he  placed  himself  before  Hydra  to 
oppose,  "  when  all  other  means  are  exhausted, 
by  cannon  shot  "  the  whole  of  the  Turkish  and 
Eg>'ptian  fleet.  The  "general  order,"  which  he 
issued  to  all  his  captains  on  September  8th, 
1827,  well  illustrates  the  policy  which  the 
English  commander-in-chief  resolved  to  adopt. 

"You  are  aware,"  he  writes  from  on  board 
the  Asia^  "that  a  treaty  has  been  signed  between 
England,  France,  and  Russia  for  the  pacifica- 
tion of  Greece.  A  declaration  of  the  decision 
of  the  Powers  has  been  presented  to  the  Porte, 
and  a  similar  declaration  has  been  presented  to 
the  Greeks.  The  armistice  proposed  to  each,  in 
these  declarations,  has  been  acceded  to  by  the 
Greeks,  whilst  it  has  been  refused  by  the  Turks. 
It  becomes,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  allied 
naval  forces  to  enter,  in  the  first  place,  on 
friendly  relations  with  the  Greeks ;  and,  next, 
to  intercept  every  supply  of  men,  arms,  etc., 
destined  against  Greece,  and  coming  either  from 
Turkey  or  Africa  in  general.  The  last  measure 
is  that  which  requires  the  greatest  caution,  and, 
above  all,  a  complete  understanding  as  to  the 
operations  of  the  allied  naval  forces.  Most  par 
ticular  care  is  to  be  taken  that  the  measures 
adopted  against  the  Ottoman  nav\'  do  not 
degenerate  into  hostilities.  The  formal  inten- 
tion of  the  Powers  is  to  interfere  as  conciliators, 
and  to  establish,  in  fact,  at  sea  the  armistice 
which  the  Porte  would  not  concede  as  a  right. 
Every  hostile  proceeding  would  be  at  variance 
with  the  pacific  ground  which  they  have  chosen 
to  take,  and  the  display  of  forces  which  they 
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have  assembled  is  destined  to  cause  that  wish  to 
be  respected  ;  but  they  must  not  be  put  into 
use,  unless  the  Turks  persist  in  forcing  the 
passages  which  they  have  intercepted.  All 
possible  means  should  be  tried,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  proceeding 
to  extremities  ;  but  the  prevention  of  supplies, 
as  before  mentioned,  is  to  be  enforced,  if  neces- 
sary, and  when  all  other  means  are  exhausted, 
by  cannon  shot.  In  giving  you  this  instruction  as 
to  the  duty  which  I  am  directed  to  perform,  my 
intention  is  to  make  you  acquainted  thoroughly 
with  the  object  of  our  Government,  that  you  may 
not  be  taken  by  surprise  as  to  whatever  measures 
I  qiay  find  it  necessary  to  adopt.  You  will  still 
look  to  me  for  further  instructions  as  to  the 
carrying  any  such  measures  into  effect." 

On  September  nth  Sir  Edward  Codrington, 
with  the  Genoa  and  Albion^  arrived  off  Navarino, 
and  beheld  the  whole  of  the  expedition  from 
Alexandria  at  anchor  in  the  harbour,  where  it 
had  arrived  two  days  previously.  The  English 
squadron  hovered  off  this  place  for  above  a  week, 
awaiting  the  coming  of  the  allies.  On  the  19th 
September  Sir  Edward  Codrington  notified  the 
admiral  commanding  the  Ottoman  force  in  the 
port  of  Navarino  that  he  would  be  prevented — 
by  extreme  measures,  if  necessary- — from  attack- 
ing the  Greeks.  Notwithstanding,  on  the  21st 
a  division  of  the  Turkish  expedition  got  under 
way,  and  came  out  of  the  harbour.  Their  inten- 
tions were  clear,  and  the  British  ships  cleared 
for  action.  What  the  issue  of  this  incident 
might  have  been  it  is  difficult  to  say,  had  not 
the  sails  of  a  strange  squadron  appeared  upon 
the  horizon  to  windward  whilst  the  English 
and  Turks  were  still  manoeuvring  near  the  land. 
The  vessels  turned  out  to  be  the  French  fleet, 
under  Admiral  de  Rigny,  and  whatever  might 
have  been  the  intentions  of  the  commander  of 
the  Ottoman  expedition,  it  retired  back  into  the 
harbour  immediately  the  strangers  were  near 
enough  for  the  French  colours  to  be  visible. 

By  the  arrival  of  Admiral  de  Rigny  at  Nava- 
rino, not  only  was  Sir  Edward  Codrington's  force 
largely  augmented,  but  he  was  relieved  of  his 
isolated  and  critical  responsibility  by  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  joint  action  in  whatever  steps  might 
now  be  taken.  The  Russian  squadron  had  not 
yet  appeared  ;  but  the  British  and  French 
admirals  at  once  commenced  proceedings  by 
interviewing  Ibrahim  Pacha,  the  commander  of 
the  Turkish  forces  at  Navarino,  and  clearly  im- 
pressing upo*^  him  the  determination  of  the 
allied  Courts  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  treaty, 


and  the  necessity  imposed  on  them  (the  adn 
to  enforce  the  armistice  referred  to  in 
instructions.  The  interview  was  a  long 
Ibrahim  said  that  the  admirals  must  be  : 
he  was  a  soldier  like  themselves,  and  tl 
was  as  imperative  for  him  to  obey  ordt 
for  them  ;  that  his  instructions  were  to  s 
Hydra,  and  that  he  must  put  them  into  e 
tion,  it  being  for  him  merely  to  act  ani 
to  negotiate.  The  admirals  replied  that 
quite  sympathised  with  the  feelings  of  a 
man  under  such  circumstances,  and  that 
congratulated  him  upon  having  a  force  op| 
to  him  which  it  was  impossible  to  resist. 
reminded  him  that  if  he  put  to  sea  in  defi 
of  their  amicable  warning  they  must  cany 
instructions  into  execution,  and  that  i 
resisted  by  force  the  total  destruction  a 
fleet  must  follow,  which,  they  added  archl; 
significantly,  was  an  act  of  madness  the  (. 
Seignior  could  not  applaud.  Amidst  a  prof 
of  Oriental  compliments,  French  politeness 
British  bluntness  was  this  interview  betwee 
warlike  Turk  and  the  allied  admirals  carrie 
and,  although  in  conclusion  Ibrahim  pledg< 
word  of  honour  to  observe  the  armistice,  y< 
actual  result  of  the  long  palavar  was  to 
things  very  much  in  the  same  situation  in  ' 
they  had  been  before. 

Admiral  Codrington's  description  of  Ibr 
contained  in  a  letter  written  by  him  to  his 
Jane  shortly  after  the  interview  referred 
particularly  interesting.  After  a  ver^'  gi 
description  of  the  Turkish  camp  and  of  Ibra 
tent,  he  proceeds  : — "  They  first  began  wit 
ceremony  of  introduction,  which,  as  there 
a  good  many  of  us  on  either  side,  was  pr 
tionally  long.  ...  At  length,  however, 
settled,  and  began  to  look  around  me  again. 
This  tent  also  was  open,  and  from  his  so 
looked  down  over  the  whole  harbour,  and  1 
the  sight  was  beautiful,  covered  as  it  was  b 
ships  and  boats  of  all  sorts  continually  pa 
to  and  fro.  His  tent  was  outside  the  wa 
Navarin  ;  and,  indeed,  what  force  he  had 
him  appeared  to  be  outside  of  the  town.  . 
gether,  I  thought  he  had  chosen  the  coolesi 
most  convenient  place  to  pitch  his  tent  in 
could  be  found.  But  to  return  thither. 
is  a  man  of  about  forty  years  old,  not  a 
good-looking,  but  with  heavy  features,  verj'D 
marked  with  the  small-pox,  and  as  fat  as  a 
poise.  Though  I  had  no  opportunity  of  se 
his  height — as  he  was  on  his  sofa,  lying  doi 
sitting  the  whole  time — I  should  not  think 


NAVARINO. 


tncnes.     He  was,  /or  a 

>scd,  I  think,  particularly  as  his 

fs  niitf  officers   were   covered    writh  gold 

[jbrotdery  ;  and,  for  a  Turk^  1  think  his 

ncrs  were  very  good  indeed.    The  conver- 

1  ahout  the  weather,  and  such 

ling's;    for   I    learnt    (from   the 


-^ 


sea.     Thii?  was  x  Sire^^reach    ol   the   parole j 
which    had   hcefi    pa:>scd,    and  the   Honourable^ 
Captain  Spencer,  in  the  Talbot^  was  instructed 
to  inform  the  Turkish  admiral    that  he  would 
not   be  permitted    to  proceed,  and    that   if    he 
allowed  a  single  gun  to  be  hrcd  al  the  Knglishi 
fla^  the  whole  of  his  fleet  would  be  destroyed.'* 
This    message   speedily   caused    the  Turks    to 
bring  their  ships  to  the  wind,  and  the  second  in 
command,  Halhil  Bey,  came  on  board  the  Asia. 
He  admitted    that  he  had  been  present   at  Sir 
Kdward   Codrington's    interview   with  Ibrahim 
Pacha,    when    the    latter    bound     himself    in 
honour  not   to    send   any   of   his  fleet    out   of 


^ 


-n 


*W^ 


I 


u 


^^ 


ZAMK. 


>frf»f<^"»  \yt-  ^i\t'<    n.,t    \-iWt   rS  bfisiness  till 


li 


eiuus.     He  il 


to  accept  flic 
Ijerc  foUatvcd  a  long  scries  of  negotiations, 
the  attitude  of   the  allied  admirals 
gri*w   more  threatening  and  that  of 
proportionately  defiant.    On 
,  in  the  midst  of    a    heavy 
ftorm,  the  Turkish  fleet  boldly  put   to 


the  port,  but  pretended  to  believe  that  it  had 

been  sanctioned  for  a  Turkish  squadron  to  go  to 

'       13.     The  British  admiral   bluntly  informe 

nil  that,  having  broken  their  faith  with! 
him,  he  would  not  trust  them  henceforth,  and 
that  if  they  did  not  put  about  and  return  to 
Navarino  he  would  nnike  them,  This  raes&age 
was  atxompanied  by  the  Asia  firing  a  gun 
and  filling  her  main- topsail  ;  on  which  the 
Turkish  fleet,    by   a  signal  from  their  admiral, 
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swung  their  yards  afresh  and  stood  back  towards 
the  harbour. 

This  little  incident  confirmed  Sir  Edward 
Codrington  in  his  intention  of  summarily  en- 
forcing the  treaty  he  had  been  despatched  to 
uphold.  Admiral  de  Rigny,  on  his  part,  showed 
no  less  a  degree  of  determination  to  maintain 
the  pledge  which  his  nation  had  conjointly 
given  to  the  Greeks.  Down  to  this  period, 
however,  the  Russians  had  not  appeared  upon 
the  scene  ;  but  on  the  1 5th  of  October  their 
squadron,  under  Count  Heiden,  joined  the 
French  and  British  fleets  off  Zante.  Sir  Edward 
Codrington,  from  seniority  of  rank,  was  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  combined  fleet.  On  the 
I, 8th  of  October  the  three  admirals  held  a 
conference  for  the  purpose  of  concerting  the 
measures  of  effecting  the  object  specified  in  the 
Treaty  of  London  —  namely,  an  armistice  dc 
facto  between  the  Turks  and  Greeks.  They 
considered  :  "  That  Ibrahim  Pacha  having  vio- 
lated the  engagement  he  entered  into  with  the 
admirals  on  September  25th  for  a  provisional 
suspension  of  arms,  by  causing  his  fleet  to  come 
out  and  proceed  towards  another  point  in  the 
Morea  ;  that  since  the  return  of  the  fleet,  owing 
to  meeting  Admiral  Codrington  near  Patras,  the 
Pacha's  troops  had  carried  on  a  warfare  more 
destructive  and  exterminating  than  before,  kill- 
ing women  and  children,  burning  habitations, 
etc.,  for  completing  the  devastation  of  the 
country  ;  and  that  all  endeavours  to  put  a  stop 
to  these  atrocities  by  persuasion  and  concilia- 
tion, by  representations  to  the  Turkish  chiefs, 
and  advice  given  to  Mehemet  Ali  have  been 
treated  as  mockeries,  though  they  could  have 
been  stopped  by  a  word  :  Therefore  the  admirals 
found  that  there  remained  to  them  only  three 
modes  of  action  : — 

"ist.  The  continuing  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  winter  a  blockade — difficult,  expensive,  and 
perhaps  useless,  since  a  storm  might  disperse  the 
squadrons,  and  afford  to  Ibrahim  the  facility  of 
conveying  his  destroying  army  to  different  parts 
of  the  Morea  and  the  islands  ; 

"  2nd.  The  uniting  the  allied  squadrons  in 
Navarin  itself,  and  securing  by  this  permanent 
presence  the  inaction  of  the  Ottoman  fleets,  but 
which  mode  alone  leads  to  no  termination,  since 
the  Porte  persists  in  not  changing  its  system  ; 

"  3rd.  The  proceeding  to  take  a  position  with 
the  squadrons  in  Navarin,  in  order  to  renew  to 
Ibrahim  propositions  which,  entering  into  the 
spirit  of  the  Treaty,  were  evidently  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Porte  itself." 


Having  taken  these  three  modes  into  con- 
sideration, the  admirals  unanimously  agreed  that 
the  last  method  was  best  calculated,  without 
bloodshed,  but  simply  by  the  imposing  presence 
of  the  squadrons,  to  produce  the  desired  end. 
Sir  Edward  Codrington  had  a  considerable  diffi- 
culty to  contend  with  in  the  jealousy  which 
existed  between  the  Russian  and  French  admi- 
rals, and  it  called  for  no  small  exercise  of  tact  on 
his  part  to  maintain  harmony  in  the  combined 
fleet.     The  allied  force  was  as  follows  : — 

English  :  Three  line -of- battle  ships,  four 
frigates,  four  brigs,  one  cutter. 

French:  Three  line -of- battle  ships,  one 
double-banked  frigate,  one  frigate,  two  cutters. 

Russian :  Four  line -of- battle  ships,  four 
frigates. 

In  all  twenty-four  ships  of  war. 

The  Ottoman  force  was  as  follows: — ^Three 
line-of-battle  ships,  four  double-banked  frigates, 
thirteen  frigates,  thirty  corvettes,  twenty-eight 
brigs,  six  fire  brigs,  five  schooners,  forty-one 
transports. 

In  all,  one  hundred  and  thirty  sail  of  vessels. 
The  Turks  had  in  addition  to  this  imposing 
force  an  army  of  35,000  Egyptian  troops  in  the 
Morea,  of  whom  4,000  were  on  board  the 
transports. 

On  the  19th  of  October  Admiral  Codrington 
issued  his  instructions  to  his  colleagues  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  combined  fleet  was  to  be 
disposed  on  entering  the  port  of  Navarino. 

"  It    appears,"    runs    the    order,  **  that    the 
Eg^'ptian    ships   in  which    the    French   officers 
are  embarked  are  those  most  to  the  south-east.* 
It   is,   therefore,   my  wish   that   his   excellency 
Rear- Admiral  Chevalier  de  Rigny  should  place 
his  squadron  abreast  of  them.     As  the  next  in 
succession  appears  to  be  a  ship  of  the  line  with 
a  flag  at  the  main,  I  propose  placing  the  Asia 
abreast  of  her,  with  the  Genoa  and  Albion  next 
to  the  Asia ;   and    I  wish   that   his  excellency 
Rear- Admiral  Count  Heiden  will  have  the  good- 
ness to  place  his  squadron  next   in    succession 
to  the  British  ships  of  the  line.     The  Russia^^ 
frigates  in  this  case  can  occupy  the  Turkish  sl^^P 
next  in  succession  to  the  Russian  ships  of  t-^® 
line  ;  the  English  frigates  forming  alongside  si-*<^" 
Turkish  vessels  as  may  be  on  the  western  sid^?  ^ 
the  harbour  abreast  of  the  British  ships  of  t*'* 
line  ;   and  the  French   frigates  forming  in  *^    f 
same    manner,   so   as    to   occupy  the  Turk:*^ 

♦  It  was  known  that  a  number  of  French  officers  -^^ 
in  the   enemy's  ships,  and  to  these  Admiral  de  Ki^ 
addressed  a  letter  of  warning. 
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:.,  abreast  of  the  French  ships  of  the 
ime  permits,  before   any  hostility  is 

by  the  Turkish  fleet,  the  ships  are 
vith  springs  on  the  ring  of  each 
lo  gun  is  to  be  fired  from  the  com- 
t  without  a  signal  being  made  for 
se,  unless  shot  be  fired  from  any  of 
ih  ships,  in  which  case  the  ships  so 

to  be  destroyed  immediately.  The 
md  brigs  are,  under  the  direction  of 
allows,  of  the  Dartmouth^  to  remove 
essels  into  such  a  position  as  will 
eir  being  able  to  injure  any  of  the 

fleet.  In  case  of  a  regular  battle 
nd  creating  any  of  that  confusion 
it  necessarily  arise  out  of  it,  it  is  to 
1  that,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Nelson, 
n  can  do  very  wrong  who  places  his 
side  that  of  an  enemy.' — Edward 
I,  Vice- Admiral." 

ibined  fleet  made  an  attempt  to  stand 
ino  on  the  19th  of  October,  but  the 
:oo  light  and  the  current  too  strong 
hem  to  effect  their  purpose.  On  the 
lay,  however,  at  about  two  o'clock  in 
)on,  the  allied  squadrons  passed  the 

the  entrance  to  the  harbour  to  take 
inchorage.      The   Turkish   ships   lay 

the  form  of  a  great  crescent,  with 
on  their  cables,  the  large  ones  pre- 
;ir  broadsides  towards  the  centre,  and 
•  craft  filling  up  the  intervals  between 
e  allied  fleet  was  formed  in  the  order 

in  two  columns,  the  British  and 
•ming  the  starboard  or  weather  line, 
ussian  the  lee  column.  Sir  Edward 
I,  in  the  Asia^  led  in,  closely  followed 
fnoa  and   Albion^  and    anchored    in 

close  alongside  a  line-of-battle  ship 
lag  of  the  Capitana  Bey,  another  ship 
,  and  one  of  the  large  double-banked 
ch  thus  having  her  proper  opponent 
t  line  of  the  enemy's  fleet.  The  four 
windward,  which  formed  a  portion  of 
an  squadron,  were  allotted  to  Admiral 

vessels ;  and  those  to  leeward,  in  the 
loUow  of  the  crescent,  were  to  mark 
s  of  the  whole  Russian  squadron,  the 
eir  line  covering  those  of  the  English 
eing  followed  by  the  frigates  of  their 

Codrington  had  been  very  express  in 
ions  that  no  gun  should  be  fired  until 
f  open  hostility  was  committed  by  the 
I  thb  order  was  strictly  carried  out. 


The  three  English  ships  were  permitted  to  pass 
the  batteries,  and  proceeded  to  moor  in  their 
respective  stations  with  great  celerity.  But  upon 
the  Dartmouth  sending  a  boat  to  one  of  the  six 
fire  vessels  lying  near  the  entrance  to  the  harbour. 
Lieutenant  Fitzroy  and  several  seamen  in  her 
were  killed  by  a  volley  of  musketry.  This  im- 
mediately produced  a  responsive  fire  of  mus- 
ketry from  the  Dartmouth  and  likewise  from 
La  Syrene^  the  flagship  of  the  French  admiral, 
followed  almost  at  once  by  the  discharge  of  a 
broadside  gun  from  one  of  the  Egyptian  ships, 
and  in  a  breath  almost  the  action  became 
general. 

The  Asia  was  ranged  alongside  the  ship  of 
the  Capitana  Bey,  and  equally  close  to  that  of 
Moharem  Bey,  the  commander  of  the  Egyptian 
squadron.  As  neither  of  these  ships  opened 
upon  the  British  flagship,  notwithstanding  the 
action  was  raging  briskly  to  windward.  Sir 
Edward  Codrington  withheld  his  fire.  No  inter- 
change of  hostilities  between  the  vessels  took 
place,  therefore,  for  a  considerable  while  after  the 
Asia  had  returned  the  first  volley  of  the  Capi- 
tana ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  evidently  the  intention 
of  the  enemy  to  try  and  avoid  a  regular  battle, 
for  Moharem  sent  a  message  that  he  would  not 
fire  at  all.  Sir  Edward  Codrington,  equally 
willing  to  avert  bloodshed,  sent  the  British 
pilot,  Peter  Mitchell,  who  also  acted  as  inter- 
preter, to  Moharem  with  a  message  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  no  desire  of  his  to  proceed  to  ex- 
treme measures.  As  the  boat  went  alongside,  a 
discharge  of  musketrj'  from  the  Egyptian  ship 
killed  Mitchell,  and  at  the  same  time  she  opened 
fire  upon  the  Asia.  L^pon  this  Admiral  Cod- 
rington opened  his  broadside  in  real  earnest, 
and  so  furious  was  the  fire  from  his  ship  that  in 
a  very  little  while  the  ship  of  the  Capitana  Bey 
and  that  of  Moharem  were  reduced  to  total 
wrecks,  and  went  drifting  away  to  leeward. 

The  French  and  Russian  squadrons  played 
their  part  gallantly  and  well.  "  The  conduct 
of  my  brother  admirals.  Count  Heiden  and  the 
Chevalier  de  Rigny,  throughout,"  wrote  Sir 
Edward  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  "  was  admir- 
able and  highly  exemplary."  In  the  British 
division  the  Genoa  and  Albion  took  their  stations 
with  magnificent  precision,  and  maintained  a 
most  destructive  fire  throughout  the  contest. 
The  Glasgow^  Cambrian,  and  Talbot  followed 
the  example  set  by  the  intrepid  Frenchman  who 
commanded  the  Armide,  which  effectually  de- 
stroyed the  leading  frigate  of  the  enemy's  line 
and    silenced    the    batteries    ashore.      Captain 
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Fellows,  in  the  Dartmouth^  succeeded  in  frus- 
trating the  designs  of  the  fireships  stationed  near 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  preserved  the 
Syrette  from  being  burnt.  The  battle  was  main- 
tained with  unabated  fury  for  above  four  hours, 
and  owing  to  the  crowded  formation  ot  the 
Ottoman  fleet,  and  the  close  quarters  at  which 
the  allied  ships  engaged  them,  the  havoc  and 
bloodshed  were  prodigious.  As  the  Turkish 
vessels  were  one  after  another  disabled,  their 
crews  set  them  on  fire  and  deserted  them,  and 
the  lurid  scene  was  rendered  infinitely  more 
terrible  and   weird   by  the   flaming  ships   and 


incessant  explosions  among  the  huddled  and 
shattered  craft.  The  resistance  of  the  enemy  then 
began  to  sensibly  slacken.  By  the  time  that 
night  had  closed  down  upon  the  scene,  the 
Turkish  fleet  was  so  crippled  as  to  cease  any 
longer  to  be  a  menace  to  the  violation  of  the 
Treaty.  "  When  I  found,"  wrote  Sir  Edward 
Codrington,  "  that  the  boasted  Ottoman's  word 
of  honour  was  made  a  sacrifice  to  wanton,  savage 
destruction,  and  that  a  base  advantage  was 
taken  ot  our  reliance  upon  Ibrahim's  good  faith. 
I  own  1  felt  a  desire  to  punish  the  offenders." 
And  most  terribly  punished  they  were.  Never 
did  British  arms  bear  part  in  a  more  complete 
and  decisive  victory.  When  the  dusk  of  the 
Oriental  evening,  obscured  into  a  pall-like  gloom 
by  the  dense  banks  of  smoke,  descended  over 
the  terrific  spectacle,  the  enemy's  cannonade  had 


grown  feeble  and  scattered,  and  presently 
altogether.  Their  vessels  continued  to  bk 
to  explode.  Out  of  the  proud  fleet  which 
noontide  of  that  day  had  floated  serenel 
the  blue  waters  of  Navarin  harbour  sizt 
were  totally  destroyed,  and  the  remainder 
ashore  in  a  shattered  condition,  with  t 
ception  of  the  Leotte^  four  cor\'ettes,  sii 
and  four  schooners,  which  remained  aflos 
the  battle.  The  carnage  was  frightful.  Aa 
to  the  statistics  furnished  by  Monsieur 
Her,  the  French  instructor  to  the  E| 
navy,  to  Commander  Richards,  of  the  /? 
the  enemy's  I 
amounted  to  3,000 
and  1,109  wounded 
defeat,  indeed,  pru 
amounted  to  ai 
lation.  At  ten  o*d 
the  night  of  the 
Sir  Edward  Codi 
was  writing  an  aco 
the  victory  to  his 
"Well,  my  dear,  th< 
have  fought,  and 
well  too,  and  we  h; 
nihilated  their  flee 
have  lost  poor 
Captain  Bell,  R.^ 
many  good  men. 
1  am  entirely  unhi 
the  Asia  is  quite  a 
having  had  her  ful 
ance  of  the  work, 
admiral,  however, 
succession  of  niai 
escapes,  and,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  borne  a  charmed  life  th 
out  the  battle.  Mr.  Lewis,  the  boatsv 
the  Asta^  while  speaking  to  him  early 
action,  was  struck  dead.  Mr.  Smith,  the  1 
was  also  shot  down  whilst  talking  will 
Sir  Edward  was  a  tall  man,  and  in  h 
form  must  have  made  a  conspicuous 
upon  the  Ast'u^s  deck.  Instead  of  his 
hat  he  wore  a  round  hat,  which  a 
better  shade  to  his  eyes  ;  this  was  pierced 
places  by  bullet-holes.  His  coat-sleeve, 
chanced  to  be  rather  loose,  had  two  bulle 
in  it  just  above  the  wrist.  A  ball  stnic 
watch  in  his  fob  and  shivered  it,  but  left  hi 
injured.  Tahir  Pacha  after\vards  admitl 
Mr.  Kerigan,  on  board  the  Blonde y  that  In 
self  posted  a  company  of  riflemen  to  aim 
British  admiral  and  shoot  him  if  tb^  cori 
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— Lord  Goderich's — then  in  power.  In  the 
following  June  Sir  Edward  Codrington  received 
a  letter  of  recall  from  Lord  Aberdeen,  dated  at 
the  Foreign  Office,  London,  May,  1828.  It  was 
a  most  elaborate  document  of  twenty  paragraphs, 
embodying  a  number  of  charges  of  misconception 
and  actual  disobedience  of  his  instructions,  and 
concluded  ;  "  His  Majesty's  Government  have 
found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  request- 
ing the  Lord  High  Admiral  to  relieve  you  in  the 
command  of  the  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean." 
He  left  Malta  for  England  on  September  nth, 
amid  the  hearty  regret  of  his  companions-in- 
arms, and  arrived  home  in  the  Warspite  on  the 
7th  of  October,  1828.  A  revulsion  of  public 
feeling  had  meanwhile  taken  place  during  the 
interval — indignation  at  his  recall  and  general 
reprobation  of  the  injustice  with  which  he 
had  been  treated.  The  Duke  of  Wellington's 
ministry  was  now  in  office.  His  Grace  sum- 
moned Sir  Edward  to  an  interview,  but  seems  to 
have  behaved  in  a  very  cavilling  manner.  The 
pride  and  sense  of  honour  of  the  fine  old  naval 
officer  were  deeply  injured  by  the  treatment  he 
was  receiving  from  a  country  to  whose  annals 
he  had  just  added  fresh  laurels.  His  resentment 
of  the  injustice  done  him  is  well  illustrated  by 


the  following  anecdote : — ^About  a  yeai 
had  been  recalled,  Sir  Edward  Codrinj 
present  at  a  party  given  by  Prince 
when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  came  u 
and  said  :  "  I  have  made  arrangements 
I  am  enabled  to  offer  you  a  pension 
for  your  life."  The  admiral's  answer  n 
and  immediate  :  "  I  am  obliged  to  yoi 
but  I  do  not  feel  myself  in  a  position 
it.  ...  I  cannot  receive  such  a  t 
self  while  my  poor  fellows  who  foi^! 
me  at  Navarin  have  had  no  head-mo 
have  not  even  been  repaid  for  thd 
which  were  destroyed  in  the  battle."  1 
remonstrated,  said  there  was  no  prea 
head-money,  and  insisted  that,  as  the 
was  bestowed  by  the  king,  Sir  Edwa 
not  refuse  it.  But  refuse  it  he  did,  sta 
resolutely.  Shortly  afterwards  one  of  tt 
political  friends  inquired  :  "  What  are  y« 
to  do  with  Codrington  ?  "  "  Do  with 
answered  the  duke,  "  what  are  you  Xia 
a  man  who  won't  take  a  pension  ?  *'  I 
rights  most  things  ;  and  Sir  Edward  ( 
ton  lived  to  see  full  honour  accorded 
and  those  who  had  fought  imder  hin 
battle  of  Navarino. 
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"  T  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
whftt  was  known  as  the  Mardtha  Do- 
te    minion  had  reached  its  zenith  in  India, 
and    the   progress    of   British  policy 
lit  the  two  po^^rs    into   conflict.      The 
has  were   a   Hindu  people  whose  home 
D  the  tablelands  of  thte  Deccan.     During 
iddle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  under 
uidance  of  a  great  national  leader  called 
they    expanded    into    a    martial    race, 
Itimately  became  one  of  the  main  Actors 
:  downfall   of  the  Great   Mogul,  as  the 

head  of  the  Muhammadan  Empire  over 
istan  was  called. 

1803  the  Mardthas  were  masters  from 
in  the  north  to  the  confines  of  Hyderabad 
fysore  in  the  south,  and,  excluding  the 
s  provinces,  from  Cuttack  in  the  east 
e    sandy    deserts    of   Rajputana    in    the 

Their  territorial  or  tributary  possessions 
probably  five  or  six  times  greater  than 
of  the  English.  Their  government  was 
d  in  a  confederacy  of  five  powerful  chiefs, 
om  the  principal,  called  the  Peshwa,  held 
urt  at  Poonah.  Their  national  charac- 
s  were  strongly  marked  ;  for,  although 
ntly  warring  and  jarring  with  one  another, 
ded  but  the  presence  of  a  foreign  foe  to 
immediate  union  in  their  ranks.  Each  of 
p'eat  chiefs  entertained  an  immense  feudal 
of  predatory  horsemen  (not  unlike  the 
n  Cossacks,  but  without  their  discipline), 
luld  bring  literally  hundreds  of  thousands 
m  into  the  field  to  carry  on  the  system  of 
a  warfare  which  enabled  them  to  sustain 
ule  of  terror.  Their  wild  soldiery  swept 
Hindustan  like  a  whirlwind  ;  devastation 
3d  their  path  ;  they  never  stopped  to 
Imt  scattered  when  they  could  not  secure 
ision  at  their  first  appearance.  They  were 
is  of  the  nomads  ;  their  saddle  was  their 
;    they  slept  in    the  open,  their  horses 


picketed  to  their  spears  stuck  in  the  ground, 
and  with  their  swords  at  their  sides,  ready  at  a 
moment's  notice  for  foray  or  for  flight.  They 
were  invincible  vagabonds,  whose  invulnerability 
lay  in  the  impossibility  of  getting  a  blow  at  them. 

They  would  have  been  wise  had  they  re- 
mained true  to  the  system  of  warfare  which 
raised  them  to  a  great  martial  power.  Bui 
towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  one 
of  their  chiefs — Madhagi  Scindia,  a  shrewd  states- 
man and  an  experienced  soldier  —  observed, 
during  a  period  of  war  with  the  English,  the 
superiority  in  battle  their  disciplined  ranks  of 
infantry  gave  them,  and  how  easily  their  small 
but  compact  bodies  of  foot  were  able  to  repel 
the  attacks  of  the  freebooting  lancers,  who 
never  dared  to  come  to  close  quarters.  Where- 
fore, he  began  to  create  a  regular  army  of  his 
own,  under  the  command  of  a  very  remarkable 
soldier  of  fortune  named  De  Boigne,  who  en- 
tered his  service  as  a  generalissimo  in  1784, 
and  raised  and  drilled  troops  for  him  after  the 
European  fashion — an  example  which  was  soon 
followed  in  a  lesser  degree  by  other  chiefs  in 
the  Maratha  Confederacy. 

De  Boigne  and  his  brigades  became  famous 
passwords  in  their  day,  and  won  many  notable 
battle  for  their  master  in  Central  and  Western 
India.  The  adventurer  entertained  friendly 
feelings  towards  the  English,  but  when  he  re- 
signed Scindia's  ser\'icc,  in  1796,  his  command 
passed  to  a  Frenchman  named  Perron,  who, 
at  a  time  when  England  and  France  were 
engaged  in  war,  was  naturally  antagonistic  to 
the  British  power  in  India.  Perron  increased 
the  Mardtha  r^ular  army  until  it  amounted 
to  40,000  infantry,  5,000  cavalry,  and  464  guns, 
and  encouraged  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia — a  vain, 
worthless,  dissipated  chief,  who  had  succeeded 
Madhaji — to  regard  his  troops  as  equal  to  those 
of  the  English,  and  himself  as  the  strongest 
and  greatest  prince  in  Hindustan. 


LASWAREE 

tot  the   Mogul   capital,    14,000  in- 

*Poonah,   and   an    additional   6,oco 

up  from  the  latter  place  to  reinforce 

|lTppcr  India.     In  .iddition  t<>  these 

OS   he    had   command  of  cmintless 
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.igatnst  Delhi.  His  first  exploi^Ssthc  rctluc- 
lion  of  the  fortress  of  Aligarh,  where  the  enemy 
proved  their  valour,  for  ihey  "fought  like  lions," 
and  2,000  were  killed  before  they  surrendered 
10   the  stornier^,      Delhi   fell  a  week  later,  after 
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faritha  horse,  contemptible  as  tight- 
ertal,  but  excellent  as  pure  plunderers  to 
in  invading  army  and  cut  ofT  its  sup- 
There  were  also  several  large  contingents 
[lalar  infantry  belonging  to  the  other 
I  the  confederacy,  and  to  minor  chieftains 
ed  them  feudal  obedience.  The  total 
isciphned  and  irregular,  opposed  to  the 
.what  is  known  as  the  second  Maratha 
fall  short  of  150,000  fighting- 
[>fn  a  third  had  enjoyed  an  almost 
career  of  victory  for  twenty  years, 
X\  ihcy  had  never  lost  a  gun,  and 
[to  be — as  indeed  they  subsequently 
Ives — little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to 
roops.  The  strength  of  the  English 
about  50,000  men,  distributed  in 
[>ver  the  length  and  breadth  of  India, 
tly-di'^taot  spots  as  Cuttack,  Guzerat, 
|Poonali,  and  the  southern  Maratha 
in  the  north,  and  Wellesley 
w«Tc  at  the  head  of  the  most 
divisions,  numbering  about  1 1,000 

decbrtid   in  August,  the  height  of 
and   General   Lake  advanced 


an  obstinate  battle  fought  in  sight  of  its 
minarets,  in  which  3,000  of  the  enemy  were 
killed  or  wounded,  and  68  of  their  guns  taken ; 
and  within  a  month  the  celebrated  fortress  of 
Agra,  at  that  time  considered  the  key  of  Upper 
India,  was  captured  after  a  thousand  of  the 
garrison  had  been  slain. 

A  foe  who  could  sacrifice  6,000  lives,  or  ne;irly 
a  third  of  their  fighting  strength,  in  three  con- 
secutive actions,  was  not  one  to  be  despised,  and 
the  resistance  offered  to  Lord  Lake  was  pro- 
bably the  most  obstinate  hitherto  displayed  by 
any  native  army  in  India.  The  fugitives  from 
the  three  places — Aligarh,  Delhi,  and  Agra — 
now  formed  a  junction  at  a  spot  equidistant 
from  them  to  the  westward,  where  they  were 
joined  by  the  brigade  of  regular  infantry  that 
Scindia  had  ordered  up  country  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  and  who  were  known  33  the 
*'  Deccan  Invincibles." 

Just  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
that  chief  had  summarily  dismissed  from  hi& 
service  all  his  European  officers  whose  sympa- 
thies were,  or  were  suj^[  ^  be,  with  the 
English  ;  and  after  the  fj-  cj»  the  French 
officer*  of  the  force  followed  Perron's  cxanaple, 
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and  deserted  their  colours.  In  consequence,  this 
army  of  fugitives  found  themselves  at  their  most 
critical  hour  bereft  of  all  their  European  leaders 
— a  disaster  sufficient  to  dismay  the  most  daring. 
But  there  arose  an  able  and  gallant  substitute 
from  their  own  ranks  in  the  person  of  a  native 
named  Surwar  Khan,  who  assumed  command, 
and  proved  himself  a  very  capable,  if  unfortunate, 
general  in  the  field. 

Hearing  of  this  rallying  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy,  General  Lake  determined  to  attack 
them,  and  annihilate  the  Maratha  power  in 
Northern  India  with  one  final  blow.     Leaving 


a  force  to  hold  Agra,  he  set  out  from  that  city 
on  the  27th  October,  and  four  days  later  learnt 
that  the  Maralhas  were  encamped  within  a 
forced  march  of  him.  Ordering  his  infantry  to 
follow,  he  pushed  on  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry 
brigade  of  three  regiments  of  British  Dragoons 
and  five  of  Native  Horse,  and  at  sunrise  on  the 
morning  of  ist  November,  1803,  came  upon  the 
.enemy  at  the  village  of  I^swaree. 

Of  all  the  great  and  gallant  generals  whose 
names  adorn  the  roll  of  British  valour  there  is 
Kot  one  more  distinguished  for  individual  prowess 
than  Gerard  Lake.  He  believed  in  personal 
example  in  the  leader,  and  dash  and  daring  in 
the  follower.  As  an  ensign  of  foot  he  had  seen 
and  noted,  during  the  Seven  Years'  War,  the 
tactics  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  been  imbued 
with  them.  It  was  his  creed  that  attacking 
troops  enjoyed  a  moral  superiority  over  a 
stationary  enemy,  and  although  the  immediate 


loss  of  life  might  be  greater,  the  battl< 
generally  to  the  assailants.  But  the  ass: 
had  to  be  led,  and  Lake  conceived  it  wi 
duty  of  their  chief  to  lead  them.  Ho 
erroneous  this  doctrine  may  be  considered 
it  held  good  a  hundred  years  ago.  Throu 
his  active  career  Lake  is  ever  to  be  found  j 
head  of  his  men  in  battle,  whether  cava 
infantry,  encouraging  them  forward.  Whc 
danger  was  greatest,  the  assault  most  ard 
there  was  Lake  surely  to  be  seen  le 
the  van. 

So  it  was  with  him  now.  Notwithstai 
that  the  Marathas  numbered  over  1 
strong,  of  whom  9,000  were  disciplined  t 
and  5,000  irregular  cavalry,  and  were  a 
tageously  posted,  he  determined  to  attack 
instantly,  and  setting  himself  at  the  he 
his  little  brigade,  as  any  cavalry  colonel  1 
at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  he  rode  a 
enemy's  position. 

He  was  successful  in  forcing  their  first 
but  it  was  at  a  desperate  cost  of  life.  The  I 
he  was  opposing— swarthy  mercenaries  tl 
they  were,  and  they  were  nothing  else 
learnt  the  art  of  war  under  De  Boigne,  a  g< 
as  brave  and  able  as  Lake  himself.  On 
standards  were  emblazoned  the  names  of 
hard-won,  but  now  forgotten,  victories,  of 
they  were  justly  proud.  They  had  made 
first  reputation  in  restraining  and  repellin 
wild  charges  of  the  Rhator  Rajpooto, 
accounted  the  finest  horsemen  in  Western 
and  countless  squadrons  of  gallant  Mughal 
fierce  Rohillas  had  dropped  away  before 
withering  volleys,  as  they  stood  in  close  s 
ranks,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  reserving  the 
until  those  who  taught  them  discipline 
them  the  word  of  command.  They  were  a 
and  resolute  now,  when  Lake  and  his  Dra 
dashed  at  them.  It  was  the  first  campai 
which  they  had  been  brought  face  to  face 
the  famous  Feringhee  warriors,  but  the\' 
not  daunted.  They  were  prepared,  for 
guns  had  been  linked  together  with  c 
stretching  from  one  batter)"^  to  another 
these  impeded  Lake's  cavalry,  who  blunder 
to  the  unseen  obstacles,  for  the  grass  of  the 
was  tall  and  rank,  and  before  they  could  n 
themselves  were  exposed  to  a  frightful  sJauj 

•'  Surwar   Khan's    battalions,"   writes    '. 
Thorn,  the  historian  of  the  war,  "  reserved 
fire  till  our  cavalry  came  within  a  disUl 
twenty  yards  of  the  muzzles    of   their 
which,  being    concealed    by  the  high  j 
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w^ere  perceptible  only  when  a  fierce  dis- 
of  grape  and  double-headed  shot  mowed 
whole  divisions,  as  the  sweeping  storm 
levels  the  growing  crops  of  grain  to 
irth.  But  notwithstanding  this  iron 
t,  nothing  could  repress  the  ardour  of  our 
,  whose  velocity  overcame  every  resistance. 
r  penetrated  the  enemy's  line  they  im- 
ely  formed  again,  and  charged  backwards 
1%'ards  three  times,  amidst  the  continued 
cannon  and  the  incessant  shower  of  grape 
lain-shot,  with  surprising  order  and  effect. 
:ene  of  horror  was  heightened  and  the 
>f  destruction  increased  by  the  disadvan- 
ider  which  our  cavalry  had  to  act ;  for  no 
had  they  charged  through  the  artillerj-- 
f  the  enemy — who  to  save  themselves 
nder  their  guns  for  shelter — than,  directly 
en  had  passed,  they  darted  out,  reloaded 
ieces,  and  turned  them  on  our  rear." 
he  face  of  this  prodigal  resistance  Lake 
length  compelled  to  retire,  and  drawing 
shattered  brigade  out  of  fire,  he  waited 
infantry  and  guns  to  come  up. 
:  arrived  about  noon,  after  a  forced  march 
ity-five  miles,  during  which  the  music  of 
n  front  had  quickened  their  footsteps  and 
d  them  to  extraordinary  exertions.  Their 
h  consisted  of  one  regiment  of  European 
Y  and  four  of  sepoys,  with  a  few  light 
he  greater  part  of  their  artillery  having 
nable  to  keep  up  with  them  in  the  heavy 
'  the  roads  consequent  on  continual  rain. 
lort  hours  were  allowed  them  for  rest  and 
ment,  during  which  Surwar  Khan  took 
;w  and  stronger  position,  a  little  behind 
mer  one,  which  brought  a  large  tank, 
icial  lake  of  water,  into  his  front,  whilst 
r  was  protected  by  the  village  of  Mehdl- 
'utting  the  embankment  of  the  tank,  he 
the  space  between  the  two  armies  and 
nded  it  with  his  artillery.  He  was  no 
n  leader  this,  who  could  hnk  his  guns 
sr,  repulse  a  charge  of  British  cavalrj', 
n  the  spur  of  a  moment,  impede  his 
by  tranrforming  the  ground  they  had  to 
:  into  a  marsh  ! 
Maritha  army  was  drawn  up  in  one 
jiCf  awaiting  the  attack,  when,  at  two 
,  Lake  formed  his  infantrj'  into  two 
IS,  one  to  support  the  other  in  turning 
my's  right  flank,  and  ordered  his  cavalry 
ooe  s^gainst  their  front.  The  renewal  of 
ttle  was  ushered  in  with  a  tremendous 
ade  from  the  Mardtha  guns,  which  had 


been  posted  with  great  judgment  by  Surwar 
Khan,  who,  directly  he  perceived  the  plan  of 
attack,  threw  back  his  right  wing  with  much 
adroitness,  so  as  to  bring  it  almost  at  right  angles 
to  his  front,  with  the  village  wedged  in  the 
angle  so  made,  and  protecting  both  rears — seeing 
which  the  76th  Regiment,  supported  by  the 
1 2th  Native  Infantry,  wheeled  and  advanced 
against  the  Mardtha  line  ;  but,  as  they  closed 
in,  the  admirably-served  guns  of  the  enemy 
mowed  down  their  ranks,  and  for  a  time 
threatened  them  with  actual  annihilation. 

It  was  just  at  this  urgent  moment  that  General 
Lake's  horse  was  shot  under  him,  and  his  son, 
dismounting  to  offer  his  own,  was  severely 
wounded  before  his  father's  eyes.  Simultane- 
ously a  matchlock-man  in  the  enemy's  ranks 
aimed  at  the  general,  who  fortunately  happened 
to  turn,  and  this  accidental  movement  allowed 
the  charge  to  pass  under  his  arm,  burning  the 
side  of  his  coat.  But  never  for  an  instant  did 
his  cool  judgment  and  resolute  fortitude  forsake 
him.  With  scarce  a  glance  at  his  stricken  son, 
he  calmly  remounted,  watched  for  a  moment  the 
progress  of  the  action,  recognised  it  was  too 
great  a  risk  to  wait  for  the  reserves  to  come  up, 
and  determined  to  dare  all  and  charge  home 
with  the  bayonet. 

No  sooner  had  the  command  been  given 
than,  with  a  ringing  British  cheer,  the  76th  leapt 
forward,  supported  with  praiseworthy  alacrity 
by  the  Native  Infantry  corps.  And  now  Sunvar 
Khan,  with  consummate  generalship,  ordered 
his  cavalry  to  charge,  but  even  as  he  did  so  the 
British  dragoons  dashed  up  to  the  relief.  Horse 
and  foot  met  in  one  great  shock  of  battle  ;  sabre 
rang  out  against  bayonet,  and  musket  flashed 
against  pistol  and  carbine.  A  short  period  of 
indescribable  nu/e'c  ensued,  in  which  the  fate  of 
the  day  was  decided. 

But  although  defeated,  the  Marathas  were  not 
disgraced.  They  were  veteran  troops,  and  knew 
how  to  die  with  a  dignity  seldom  displayed  by 
mercenaries.  True  to  the  traditions  of  "  De 
Boigne's  Brigades,"  they  fought  to  the  end. 
Their  breasts  met  the  opposing  British  bayonets; 
their  gunners  yielded  up  their  lives  rather  than 
desert  the  pieces  they  worshipped  with  a  de- 
votion that  was  fanatic,  if  it  was  not  actually 
religious.  Staunch  and  true  to  the  discipline 
they  had  been  taught,  a  little  remnant  of  the 
infantry  retreated  in  good  order  until  they 
were  broken  in  column  by  the  dragoons,  who 
detoured  and  took  them  in  rear.  Then  came 
the   end.     The   Maratha  ca\'alry  escaped,  but 
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of  their  9,000  infantry  who  stood  in  battle  array 
that  morning,  only  2,000  survived  to  surrender 
as  prisoners.  In  all  the  ghastly  annals  of  war 
there  have  been  few  more  dreadful  instances  of 
carnage,  or  more  devoted  sacrifices  to  the  shrine 
of  a  soldier's  duty,  than  that  exhibited  by  this 
Maratha  legion  on  the  field  of  Laswaree. 

The  afternoon's  battle  was  fought  and  won 
in  less  than  two  hours.  The  enemy's  camp 
was  captured,  together  with  seventy-four  guns 
and  forty-four  stands  of  colours.  The  British  lost 


LORD    LAKE. 
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nearly  nine  hundred   men,  including  forty-two 
officers,  out  of  a  total  of  about  6,000  engaged. 

The  credit  of  the  victory  was  due  to  the 
presence  of  mind  and  cool  daring  of  General 
Lake.  "  His  masterly  plans  of  attack  were 
carried  into  instantaneous  execution  by  his  un- 
rivalled personal  activity  ;  and  he  appeared  with 
matchless  courage  in  front  of  every  principal 
charge."  This  was  the  tribute  of  the  Marquess 
Wellesley  to  the  conqueror,  who  paid  one  as 
noble  to  the  gallantry  of  his  foe.  "All  the 
sepoys  of  the  enemy,"  wrote  Lake  the  day  after 
the  battle,  "  behaved  exceeding  well,  the  gunners 
standing  to  their  guns  until  killed  by  the 
bayonet.  If  they  had  been  commanded  by  their 
French  officers  the  affair  would,  I  fear,  have  been 
doubtful.  For  these  fellows  fought  like  devils — 
or  rather  like  heroes  !  " 


And  it  is  recorded  by  one  who  had  a  s! 
these  stirring  events  that  on  the  evening 
battle,  as  the  general  was  returning  fn 
field,  the  Europeans,  who  loved  him  s 
leaders  are  loved,  cheered  him.  Whei 
taking  off  his  hat,  he  thanked  them,  an 
pointing  to  the  Maratha  artillerymen,  v 
clustered  thick  around  their  guns,"  Do,"  h 
"  as  these  brave  fellows  have  done,  and 
death !  " 

We  must  now  turn  our  eyes  to  the 
where  Scindia  and  the  Rajah  of  M 
another  chief  of  the  Confederacy,  toe 
field  at  the  bead  of  their  united  armieib  G 
Arthur  Wellesley  was  in  command  of  tb 
sent  to  attack  them.  Crossing  the  & 
river  to  the  north-east  of  Poonah,  he  r 
Aurangabad,  where  he  learnt  that  Sdnd 
entered  the  territory  of  the  Nizam,  after  e 
Colonel  Stevenson,  who,  with  an  army  a 
men,  was  watching  the  Ajunta  Paa&  I 
sequence  of  this  information  General  Wi 
altered  his  route,  and  proceeded  south,  int 
to  intercept  the  enemy  before  they  could 
Hyderabad.  Whereupon  Scindia,  whos 
Mardtha  scouts  kept  him  excellently  inf 
retraced  his  steps,  and  in  this  way  mana 
elude  his  pursuers  for  three  weeks,  in  s 
several  attempts  to  bring  him  to  action. 
not  until  the  21st  September  that  a 
occurred  of  doing  so ;  and  at  a  conferei 
tween  Wellesley  and  Stevenson,  who  had 
a  junction,  they  arranged  to  attack  Scin 
the  24th.  For  this  purpose  the  two  di 
separated  again,  in  order  the  more  qui« 
pass  through  some  narrow  and  diflBcuIt 
in  the  hilly  country  which  barred  their 
their  objective  point — a  place  called  Boli 
where  it  was  believed  Scindia  could  be  b 
to  bay. 

In  pursuance  of  this  concerted  plan  of 
Wellesley,  after  a  fatiguing  march  of  tweo 
miles,  found  himself  at  one  o^dock  on  the 
noon  of  the  23rd  September  at  the  Kaitm 
and  suddenly  came  upon  the  foe  drawn 
the  opposite  side  of  the  stream  to  dispi 
passage. 

So  shifty  were  the  tactics  of  Mardtha  « 
and  so  often  had  Scindia  decided  to 
"  another  day,"  that  now  the  chief  was 
striking  distance  the  general  determined  to 
him  without  waiting  for  Colonel  Stev 
India  has  been  won  for  us  by  the  boldi 
our  generals,  who  from  the  days  of  Loid 
to   those   of  Lord   Roberts   have 
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tutiily  by  the   forelock,  no   matter    what 
or  how  great  the  responsibility.     But 
^    "    .'  decision  been  arrived 
the  battle  of  Assaye. 
India's  force  of    17,000   foot  contained 


''  the  Maratbas,  numerous  and  daring  as  they 
were,  stood  astounded  and  appalled  at  the 
audacious  spirit  of  this  comparatively  insigni* 
ficant  array  that  thus  presumed  to  attack  their 
formidable   host."     It  was  a  prodigiously   bold 
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►  dtictplm«<l  infantry.     He  was  overpower- 
in  aTlillery,  being  accompanied  by 
I  park  of  1  r5  guns  ;  while  his  hordes  of 
hone  numbered  not  less  than  30,000 
^  mcfa  odds  as  these  Wellesley  prepared 
hi»  little  force  of  4,520  men,  of  whom 
l^      '    T»    and    78th    Regiments)   were 
.   3,000   native   infantry,    i.ioo 
«nd    150  artillery.     No  wonder  that 


bid  for  fame  and  fortune,  and  laid  Wellesley] 
open  to  a  charge  of  rashness.  "  But  had  I  not 
attacked  them,"  he  is  recorded  to  have  said  in 
answer,  **  I  must  have  been  surrounded  by  their  ^ 
superior  cavalry,  my  troops  have  starved,  anc 
I  had  nothing  left  but  to  hang  mysdf  to  my 
tent  pole !  " 

The  Mardthas  had  taken   up  their  position 
fiicing  south,  and  in  a  triangular  piece  of  gruuntfg 
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formed  by  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Kaitna  and 
Juah,  which  flowed  from  west  to  east,  the  former 
inter\-ening  between  them  and  the  English,  and 
the  latter  protecting  their  rear.  Wellesley,  re- 
connoitring the  position,  perceived  two  villages 
almost  facing  each  other  on  opposite  banks  of 
the  Kaitna,  and  rightly  surmised  that  a  ford 
communicating  between  them  must  exist.  Leav- 
ing his  cavalry  to  watch  and  check  a  demonstra- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  enemy's  horse,  bodies  of 
which  had  crossed  the  Kaitna  towards  his  left, 
the  general,  turning  to  the  right,  led  his  infantry 
and  guns  through  some  ravines  and  broken 
ground,  which  hid  their  progress,  until  he 
reached  the  ford.    Crossing  it,  with  little  or  no 
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loss,  he  began  to  form  line  of  battle,  facing 
westward.  This  necessitated  a  corresponding 
manoeuvre  on  the  part  of  the  Marathas,  whose 
line  had  been  facing  south,  and  with  all  practic- 
able speed  they  changed  front,  until  their  left 
rested  on  the  village  of  Assaye  and  the  Juah 
river,  whilst  their  right  extended  to  the  banks  of 
the  Kaitna.  Thus  situated  they  faced  the  British, 
who  were  hemmed  in  between  the  two  rivers, 
whose  confluence  was  at  their  rear.  Round  the 
village  of  Assaye,  Scindia  massed  a  great  number 
of  guns,  and,  while  our  troops  were  forming, 
their  shot  fell  like  hail,  and  created  great 
slaughter  in  our  line,  and  especially  amongst 
the  artillery  bullocks. 

At  this  moment  one  of  Wellesley 's  officers,  who 
commanded  on  the  advanced  right,  blundered, 
and,  contrary  to  orders,  attacked  the  village  of 
Assaye.  This  brought  the  whole  fire  from  the 
guns  stationed  there  upon  the  74th  Regiment, 
%vho  were  so  dreadfully  cannonaded   that   they 


lost  nearly  400  of  their  total  strength  < 
men,  whilst  of  their  nineteen  officers  eleve 
killed  and  seven  wounded.  Taking  adv 
of  their  distressed  condition,  a  body  of  At 
horse  summoned  sufficient  courage  to 
them,  and  in  one  wild,  nervous  scurry 
their  gaping  ranks.  "This,"  writes  a  < 
obser\'er,  who  was  present  throughout  the 
"was  the  critical  moment  of  the  engagi 
and  if  the  enemy's  cavalry  had  pushed  the 
they  would  never  have  withstood  that 
overpowered  the  74th."  But  assistance 
hand,  for  the  general  had  already  ordeni 
cavalry,  who  had  overawed  the  body  <rf  II 
horse  they  were  left  to  watch,  and  tfacj 

now  sent 
relief  of 
comrades 
tress.  Fi 
dashed  tl 
Dragoons 
drew  350  i 
followed 
regiment 
tive  c 
Nothing 
resist  the 
petuous  c 
and  the}' 
the  Ma 
pell-mell 
the  Juah 
followed 
to  the 
side,  sabred  some  of  the  enemy's  infantr>' 
they  stumbled  across  there,  and  then  re-cr 
joined  our  main  line. 

Despite  this  serious  check  on  our  rigl 
British  advance  had  not  been  really  im 
Pressing  steadily  forward  in  the  face 
tempest-blast  of  shot  and  musketr\*,  the 
reserved  their  fire  until  it  could  be  givei 
effectj  and  then,  delivering  but  a  single 
charged  bayonets  and  stormed  the  enemy 
of  guns.  The  ardour  of  their  onslaught  c 
them  over  and  past  it  in  their  determine( 
suit  of  the  Maratha  infantry,  who  were  now  I 
back  to  a  second  line  in  their  rear.  When 
— as  at  Laswaree — the  Maratha  gunners  a 
out  from  under  their  pieces,  where  the; 
taken  refuge,  and  manning  them  again,  t 
them  round  and  poured  grape  and  < 
shot  into  the  rear  of  the  xnctorious  i 
advance. 

This  obliged  our  in£uitry  to  turn  bid 
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guns  for  the  second  time,  but  from  an 
direction — a  movement  that  had  so 
;  resemblance  of  a  retreat  that  the 
infantry,  who  were  still  in  good  order, 
mraged  to  halt,  face  about,  and  come 
le  attack. 

the  main  tide  of  action  was  thus 
ickwards  and  forwards,  a  body  of  the 
ifantry,  whose  line  in  the  first  instance 
{  outflanked  ours,  having  slipped  past 
managed  to  reach  some  of  our  guns, 
ing  to  the  destruction  of  the  bullocks 
them,  had  perforce  been  left  behind. 
:  this  dangerous  movement.  General 
— who  throughout  the  whole  battle 
riding  everywhere,  directing  the 
id  encouraging  the  men — placed  him- 
j  head  of  the  78th  foot  and  7th  Regi- 
Native  Cavalry,  and  led  them  to   the 

the  way  his  horse  was  shot  under 
tiimself  exposed  to  the  most  imminent 
but  mounting  another  charger,  he 
chieved  his  object  and  drove  the 
This  marked  a  phase  in  the  battle, 
lole  Mardtha  line  now  began  to  waver 
ick,  fighting  desperately  notwithstand- 

they  were  brought  to  bay  on  the 
he  Juah  river,  which  intercepted  their 
treat  to  the  northwards.  Here,  huddled 
ped  for  room,  they  made  their  last 
stand,  until  they  were  finally  defeated 
:red  after  a  spirited  and  sanguinary 
at  had  lasted  for  three  hours, 
efore  the  end  Scindia  and  the  Rajah 
eserted  them,  flying  at  an  early  stage 
tion,  whilst  the  Mardtha  cavalry,  after 
charge  against  the  wrecked  ranks  of 
never  again  adventured  to  face  those 
war  tigers"  the  British  dragoons. 
ragoons  "  (wrote  one  of  their  captains) 
aje,  powerful  men,  the  weight  of  whose 
lost  annihilated  us,  whilst  they  un- 
mbers  of  my  troopers  by  merely  riding 
em  !  "  And  so  the  Mardtha  horsemen 
themselves  with  hovering  on  the  out- 
:he  iKittle  until  they  saw  the  day  was 

they  sought  safety  in  flight,  followed 
nnants  of  their  infantry. 
ided  one  of  the  most  important  and,  so 
tish  losses  were  concerned,  most  san- 
ittles  ever  fought  in  India.  Our  casu- 
ounted  to  1,566  killed  and  wounded, 
600  were  Europeans  and  50  officers. 


The  percentage  was  one  in  three  of  the  total 
number  engaged — probably  the  highest  ever 
recorded  amongst  Europeans  in  a  pitched  battle. 
The  enemy's  loss  was  estimated  at  less  than  our 
own,  but  their  98  guns,  100  tumbrils,  and  entire 
camp  and  military  stores  were  captured.  It  was 
a  glorious  victory,  gloriously  won  by  General 
Wellesley.  "  It  is  nothing  to  say  of  him,''  writes 
one  who  was  by  his  side  throughout  the  day, 
"  that  he  exposed  himself  on  all  occasions,  and 
behaved  with  perfect  indifference  in  the  hottest 
fire  (for  I  did  not  see  a  European  do  otherwise, 
nor  do  I  believe  people  do)  ;  but  in  the  most 
anxious  and  important  moments  he  gave  his 
orders  as  clearly  and  coolly  as  if  he  had  been 
inspecting  a  corps  or  manoeuvring  at  a  review." 

The  enemy  that  withstood  us  at  Assaye  were 
no  common  "  country  "  foe — to  use  an  adjective 
of  disparagement  indigenous  to  India — but  a 
trained  and  disciplined  army  ;  and  officers 
present  who  had  witnessed  the  power  of  the 
French  artillery'  in  the  wars  of  Europe,  declared 
that  the  Mardtha  guns  were  equally  well  served, 
and  that  they  fought  with  a  prowess  worthy  of 
a  European  nation.  Nor  was  it  to  be  wondered 
at,  for  "  De  Boigne's  Brigades "  had  won  a 
reputation  at  that  time  in  India  as  great 
amongst  the  native  Powers  as  ever  did  the 
legions  of  ancient  Rome  in  the  countries  they 
conquered. 

This  "  matchless  victor)-  "  (as  his  brother  the 
Governor-General  termed  it)  raised  Wellesley  to 
the  first  rank  of  British  generals,  and  laid  the 
basis  of  that  great  career  of  glorj'  and  renown 
which  he  subsequently  increased  on  the  plains 
of  Spain  and  crowned  on  the  field  of  Waterloo. 

To  the  genius  of  Gerard  Lake  and  Arthur 
Wellesley  Great  Britain  owes  the  chief  expansion 
of  its  empire  over  India.  For  their  victories 
crushed  out  the  last  remnant  of  French  influ- 
ence in  that  country*,  broke  down  the  powerful 
dominion  of  the  Mardtha,  secured  an  immediate 
increase  of  territory-  that  doubled  our  then-exist- 
ing possessions,  paved  the  way  for  future  con- 
quest, and  obtained  for  us  the  masteiy  of  the 
entire  seaboard  of  India.  For  these  advantages, 
which  we  have  enjoyed  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years,  and  which  have  helped  to  raise  us  to  our 
proud  pre-eminence  among  the  nations  of  the 
world,  we  are  indebted  to  the  British  blood  so 
freely  poured  out  by  Britain's  gallant  sons  on 
the  battlefields  of  Laswaree  and  Assaye. 
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THE  operations  which  ended  with  the 
fall  of  Vicksburg,  on  the  great  Missis- 
sippi river,  constitute  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  important  episodes  in 
the  American  War  of  Secession.  The  capture 
of  that  strong  fortress,  familiarly  known  as  the 
Gibraltar  of  the  South,  was  the  turning-point 
in  the  long  fratricidal  struggle  between  North 
and  South.  Till  then  there  were  grave  doubts 
as  to  the  issue  of  the  rebellion.  The  Con- 
federates  had  been  more  generally  success- 
ful than  the  Federals  ;  the  Union  cause  was 
growing  rather  hopeless ;  the  North  was  dis- 
heartened at  many  failures  ;  the  latest  elections 
had  declared  against  the  vigorous  prosecution  ot 
the  war,  voluntary  enlistments  had  ceased,  and 
conscription — or  forced  recruiting^was  most 
unpopular.  Only  a  decisive  victory  could  re- 
establish the  fortunes  of  the  North.  This  was 
the  firm  conviction  of  a  general  who  now  for 
the  first  time  was  to  come  prominently  to  the 
front — the  famous  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  He  was 
resolved  to  use  every  effort  to  bring  about  a 
change,  and  being  in  command  of  the  national 
forces  employed  against  Vicksburg,  he  meant, 
if  possible,  to  reduce  the  fortress  and  open  up 
the  Mississippi. 

The  Vicksburg  campaign  is  the  more  notable 
because  it  was  the  real  htarting-point  hi  the 
triumphant  military  career  of  this  remarkable 
man.  It  was  now  that  General  Grant  showed 
his  fine  qualities,  that  his  reputation  rose  till  he 
was  universally  acknowledged  as  a  great  com- 
mander. In  spite  of  his  generalship  at  Shiloh 
and  elsewhere,  he  had  been  but  little  appre- 
ciated ;  no  one  realised  his  genius  for  war.  He 
had  few  friends  ;  he  was  libelled  as  a  confirmed 
drunkard  ;  he  would  have  been  superseded  in 
the  command  of  this  very  army  which  he  was 
.s<K)n  to  lead  to  victory  but  for  the  support  of  the 
President,  shrewd  old  Abraham  Lincoln,  who, 
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although  personally   unacquainted 
replied  to  the  many  deniaiid$  for 
•*  I  rather  like  the  man  ;  I  think  we  ' 
a  little  longer."     Six  months  later  i 
this   forbearance  was  fully    proved,' 
practically  saved  the  Union. 

The  possession  of  Vicksburg 
mount  importance  to  both  sides 
strong  natural  position,  which  had  . 
fortified,  it  commanded  the  lower 
Mississippi.  This  mighty  river  was  1 
line  Wtween  the  Southern  and 
of  the  Confederacy,  cutting  them 
The  North  held  it  above  and  below,  1 
burg  and  another  fortress  called 
blocked  it  in  the  middle,  thus  atfordiog  I 
federates  a  means  of  communicatioq  ' 
outlying  territory  beyond  on  the  western  od 
the  river.  From  this  territory  they 
supplies  :  beef  from  the  prairies  of  Te 
rions  of  war  tttat  had  ron  the  blockade j 
tered  by  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  and  by  thb  n 
alone  they  had  news  from  the  outside  w 
If  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson  surrenderci 
would  be  an  irreparable  misfortune :  for 
Confederates  would  be  circumscribed  wi 
narrower  limits — shut  in  and  shut  out— and 
first  serious  blow  would  be  struck  at 
secession. 

But  Vicksburg  still  defied  its  enemy,  hovi 
pertinacious  and  enterprising.  Its  peculiar  ai 
tion  was  its  principal  protection.  It  stood 
high  land  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  1 
sissippi,  and  was  unapproachable  except 
that  side.  The  ground  upon  the  other  ife 
was  swampy,  intersected  with  rivers  and  ^ 
courses,  overgrown  with  a  dense  growth 
forest-trees  at  times  an  almost  impenetn 
jungle.  It  was  a  country  nearly  impaasabk 
sunmier,  and  in  winter  generally  submol 
The  soil   was   soft   and  sticky,  and  the  f 
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Ri  its  numerous  tributaries  for 
|U  channels.  Before  Grant  could 
o  lake  \''icksburg  he  must  get  at 
►  was  inip<">s.'<ible  from  any  but  the 
re.  On  this  side,  too,  the  Confeder- 
In  strength  ;  Vicksburg  wai  in  com- 
wilh,  and  drew  il5  suppHes  from, 
ic  Stat»  5  further  to  the  cast- 

c    J    c  'te  Confederate  anny 

tie  field, 
he  printer  and  early  spring  nionth:> 


prepared  for  the  still   nunc  .irduous   wutk    (hai 
was  awaiting  them 

What  Grant  wantcM.  diuJ  sMut  jk  knew  lie 
must  liave,  was  a  tirni  foothold  on  dr\*  ground 
and  on  the  eastern  shore.  To  secure  it  he 
conceived  a  new  and  original  plan,  This  was  to 
carry  the  bulk  of  his  army  to  a  point  a  long  way 
below  V^icksburg,  and  work  up  against  it  from 
down  the  river.  The  scheme  wiis  both  daring 
and  hazardous,  for  it  meant  the  exposure  of 
communications   with   a  great   fortress   planted 
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made    by    Grant    against 

novel  expedient  was  tried  of 

[diverting  the  course  of  ihc  great 

fcct  of  this  would  have  been   to 

Vicksburg  high  and  dry — a  so-called 

But  the  canal,  planned  on  a  stu- 

]«  for  thin  purpose,  was  a  failure  w^hen 

So  was  a  movement  down  a  laby- 

ver#  and  creeks  which  approached 

the    northward,  and  a   third 

*        ards  famous  General 

r   set  oi  watercourses. 

a-wc6(  wa*  also  a  failure.      The 

Xi   of  the^c   tediouik    and    un- 

M    was    that    the    Federal 

rtlctiod    and    .iccliraatiscd«  well 


in  between,  the  probable  loss  of  the  base  of 
supply,  and  the  fighting  of  the  enemy  perhaps 
on  his  flank,  perhaps  to  his  rear.  But  Grant 
had  counted  the  cost,  and  was  ready  to  face 
the  risks  for  the  great  advantages  they  might 
possibly  bring.  He  persbted  in  this  plan, 
moreover,  in  the  teeth  of  much  opposition  ; 
his  subordinates  did  not  approve  of  it  ;  his  most 
trusted  lieutenant^  Sherman,  directly  opposed  it 
as  conceived  in  error  and  as  false  to  military 
principles.  But  nothing  could  move  Ulysses 
Grant  from  his  purpose. 

In  order  to  rightly  understand  the  move- 
ments of  the  c;impaign  now  imminent  —  one 
which,  in  truth,  ranks  witii  Napoleon's  best— 
it  is  necessary  to  realise  something  pf  the  lie 
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of  the  land  and  the  positions  of  the  opposing 
forces.  The  Mississippi,  roughly  speaking,  flows 
from  north  to  south.  On  its  western  bank  was 
the  low  ground  which  Grant,  leaving  his  base  at 
Memphis  far  behind  him  in  the  north,  was  about 
to  descend  in  order  to  cross  the  river  far  south 
of  Vicksburg.  The  fortress  stood  on  the  eastern 
bank,  between  the  Mississippi  and  another  river 
—  the  Big  Black  —  which  covered  its  rear. 
Jackson,  the  capital  of  the  State,  was  east  of 
Vicksburg  ;  and  behind  it,  still  eastward,  was 
the  main  strength  of  the  Confederacy. 

Grant    commanded    four    army    corps,   each 
numbering,  roughly,  some  15,000  men.    They 
were — the    13th   Army  Corps,  under  General 
McClemand  ;    the   15th   ditto,    under  General 
Sherman  ;  the  i6th  ditto,  under  General  Hurl- 
but  ;  and  the  17th,  under  General  McPherson. 
Of  these    he  desired    to  use  the    13th,    15th, 
and   17th  in  the  field,  leaving  the  i6th  under 
General  Hurlbut  at  Memphis  as  a  reserve.     In 
the   order   of  movement   McClernand  was    to 
take   the   advance,  McPherson    to  follow,  and 
General  Sherman  was  to  bring  up  the  rear.     As 
the   whole    line  of  march   was    long,  and   ex- 
tended to  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  the  troops  were 
much  spread  out,  so  that  Grant  commenced  the 
campaign  with   barely  20,000  men  up    at  the 
front,  and  when  it  was  nearly  half  over  he  had 
only  33,000.   The  Confederates  were  three  times 
as  strong  ;  General  Pemberton,  who  commanded 
in  Vicksburg,  had  in  all  some  50,000  men,  and 
in   Jackson   and   beyond   there   were   as   many 
more. 

The  first  indispensable  step  in  the  campaign 
was  to  get  a  portion  of  the  Federal  fleet  from 
above  to  below  Vicksburg.  Steamers  were 
needed  to  ferry  troops  across  the  river,  and 
to  keep  them  supplied.  There  were,  however, 
(ourteei)  miles  of  batteries  to  run  past — a 
perilous  undertaking  ;  but  it  was  accomplished 
ill  the  teeth  of  a  terrible  fire  from  the  fortifi- 
Ljitioiih  of  Vicksburg,  and  without  serious  loss. 
The  bteamers  and  transports  were  protected 
by  great  bales  of  hay  and  cotton  and  by  sacks 
nl  grain,  against  which  the  enemy's  shot  and 
tihell  did  but  little  damage.  This  operation  was 
twice  curried  out  successfully,  and  nearly  all 
ihu  htemnerH  and  barges  carrying  freight  got 
ihnuigh  bufely. 

(irMUl  now  hurried  forward  to  take  personal 
I'ominuiul  of  the  advance.  Throughout  this 
i»nfwrpiining  campaign  it  was  he  himself  who 
iUli»t1«*il  ttiul  controlled  everything.  He  was 
i\w   litu   and   soul   of  the  whole  business,   the 


centre  and  mainspring  of  every  mo 
He  wrote  all  his  own  orders,  giving  b 
minute  instructions  to  everyone — ^ 
commissaries,  quartermasters ;  and  oiten 
when  careful  execution  was  vital,  he 
the  spot  to  see  his  orders  carried  out. 
never  was  a  man  who  knew  his  ow 
better,  or  who,  having  once  made  it  \ 
sisted  in  the  course  he  had  decided  up 
such  unshaken  tenacity  and  confidem 
stood  alone,  too,  in  the  most  trj'ing 
the  campaign.  Superiors  and  subo 
alike  condemned  his  scheme  as  hope! 
doomed  beforehand  to  inevitable  failure, 
knew  all  this,  yet  he  never  once  falter 
saw  his  whole  danger,  discounted  any  d 
and  went  straight  ahead.  When  by 
generalship  he  had  hoodwinked,  outnian 
and  finally  overwhelmed  his  enemy,  h 
as  a  military  leader  burst  forth  brilliar 
the  sun  through  clouds. 

McClemand  crossed  the  river  with 
men  on  the  29th  April,  1863.  They 
good  landing  at  Bruinsberg,  and  on  th( 
ing  day  his  corps  and  part  of  McPhersoi 
disembarked.  At  last  Grant  found 
as  he  himself  tells  us,  "  on  dry  groi 
the  same  side  of  the  river  with  the 
....  When  this  was  effected,  I  felt ; 
of  relief  scarcely  ever  equalled  since." 
was  already  in  a  position  of  danger.  H 
the  enemy's  country  with  a  fraction 
his  force — a  vast  river  and  the  strong 
Vicksburg  between  him  and  the  rest 
army  and  his  base  of  supplies.  But  his 
rose  to  the  occasion,  and  he  promptly  pi 
to  strike  out.  He  had  already  committed 
mistake.  He  meant  now  to  do  worse ; 
defiance  of  all  military  principles  he  res< 
cut  himself  quite  adrift  from  his  ccm 
tions,  taking  with  him  only  his  amn 
trains,  and  trusting  to  the  country — for 
a  rich  one — for  his  supplies  of  food.  Hi 
carried  a  couple  of  days'  rations  in  thei 
sacks,  which  they  were  told  must  be  1 
last  seven.  All  baggage  was  reduced  tc 
mum.  He  (the  general-in-chief)  took 
with  him  but  a  tooth  brush.  He  had  i 
he  picked  up  a  meal  where  he  could  ; 
the  first  week  he  rode  on  a  borrowed  h< 
his  saddle,  of  unfinished  workmanst 
provided  only  with  stirrup  leathers. 

Time  was  the  essence  of  the  movement 
initiated.     He  had   placed   himself  in 
two  fractions  of  the  enemy,  which,  co 
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far  superior   in   numbers,  but  which   he 

tackle  singly  and  in  equal  strength  with 
herwise  inferior  force.  This  is  considered 
irning  triumph  in  strategy,  and  Grant  set 
if  with  extraordinary  vigour  to  reap  the 
it  it  afforded. 

t  movement,  made  with  great  rapidity,  was 
astward.  He  aimed  at  Jackson,  the  capital, 
the  right,  while  his  left  hugged  the  Big 
River  (behind  which  was  Vicksburg),  watch- 
1  the  fords  and  bridges,  and  both  shielding 
Ivance  upon  the  right  flank,  and  securing 
m  attack  by  Pemberton.  McClernand's 
— the  first  across — had  fought  and  won  the 
ction  at  Port  Gibson  on  the  ist  May,  the 

of    which  was    to 

up  Grand  Gulf,  a 
upon  the  river  which 
le  the  only  base  which 
t  possessed  for  three 
I,  but  which  he  never 
ly  used.  This  Grand 
was  now  evacuated 
le  enemy  as  unten- 

but  still,  the  Con- 
ites  had  no  clear 
D  what  Grant  was  at. 
were  the  more  con- 
,  looking  rather  to  an 
i  from  the  northern 
n  consequence  of  the 
irdered  by  Grant  and 
ted  by  Sherman  upon 
5  Bluff,  above  Vicks- 
This  was  only  a 
ion,  but  it  was  made  with  so  much 
y  that  Pemberton  was  led  to  believe  that 
;  was  coming  on  in  force  in  that  direction. 
nisuken  idea  was  further  encouraged  by  a 
successful  cavalry  raid  which  had  just  been 
iplished  by  Colonel  Grierson,  and  who 
raversed  the  whole  State  of  Mississippi  in 
a  days  from  north  to  south,  marching 
mdred  miles  in  that  time,  having  inflicted 
ulable  damage,  and  incurring  only  the 
trifling  loss. 

while  the  Confederates  were  looking  for 
elsewhere,  Grant  pushed  on  to  the  east. 
Juld  have  approached  Vicksburg  at  once 
where  he  stood,  and  his  scouts  got  within 
lies  of  it ;  but  he  knew  Gregg,  the  Con- 
ite  commander,  was  alone  at  Jackson,  and 
mtcd  to  hit  him  before  he  could  concen- 
with  Pemberton.  Having  changed  the 
ms  of  his  army  corps,  so  that  McClemand, 


supported  by  Sherman,  who  was  now  coming 
up  into  line,  held  the  Big  Black  River,  while 
McPherson  took  the  extreme  right,  he  directed 
the  latter  general  to  reach  out  towards  Jackson. 
On  the  morning  of  the  12th  May,  McPherson  en- 
countered the  enemy  in  position  at  a  place  near 
Raymond,  not  eighteen  miles  from  Jackson,  and 
promptly  gave  battle.  Being  in  overpowering 
strength,  he  won  an  easy  victory.  This  opened 
the  road  to  Jackson,  and  while  Pemberton,  still 
deceived,  was  expecting  him  at  Edwards  Station, 
on  the  Jackson-Vicksburg  railway.  Grant  put 
out  his  whole  strength  to  capture  the  State 
capital  with  all  conceivable  despatch. 
A  new  Confederate  commander,  General "  Joe  " 
Johnson,  had  replaced 
Gregg,  and  was  now  at 
Jackson.  He  was  a  leader 
of  repute,  and  with  a  less 
doughty  antagonist  mat- 
ters might  have  gone  dif- 
ferently. Johnson  desired 
now  to  detain  Grant  in 
front  of  Jackson,  and  on 
the  13th,  the  day  after 
the  battle  of  Raymond, 
he  sent  orders  to  Pem- 
berton to  come  up  in 
force  and  attack  Grant's 
rear  and  supposed  line 
of  communications  with 
Grand  Gulf. 

But  Grant  was  too  quick 
for  him,  too  strong  on 
the  decisive  spot.  On  the 
evening  of  the  13th  McPherson  was  at  Clinton, 
within  fifteen  miles  of  Jackson ;  Sherman  was 
in  front  of  Raymond  ;  McClemand  had  with- 
drawn from  in  front  of  Pemberton  at  Edwards 
Station,  and  was  coming  up  behind  McPherson 
.at  Clinton. 

On  the  night  of  the  13th  both  McPherson 
and  Sherman  were  ordered  to  march  straight 
on  Jackson  at  early  dawn.  It  was  raining  in 
torrents,  and  the  roads  were  almost  intolerable 
— sometimes  a  foot  deep  in  water.  But  both 
generals  pressed  forward.  By  9  a.m.  on  the 
14th  McPherson  was  in  touch  with  the  enemy's 
pickets,  and  drove  them  back  ;  by  1 1  a.m.  Sher- 
man was  up,  and  both  were  ready  to  attack. 
The  onslaught  was  made  with  so  much  spirit, 
the  opposition  was  so  feeble,  that  by  3  p.m.  both 
corps  were  in  possession  of  Jackson.  "Joe" 
Johnson  had  evacuated  the  city,  and  hurried  off 
northward,  hoping  still  by  a  long  detour  to  effect 
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a  juiictioti  with  Peniberton.  On  the  night  of 
the  14th  Grant  slept  in  the  very  house  which 
Johnson  had  occupied  the  night  before. 

Grant's  first   business  was   to  dismantle   the 
capital,  to  tear  up  the  railways,  destroy  factories 
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"and  arsenals,  and  render  Jackson  useless  to  the 
Confederates.     While   the  work   of  demolition 

Fwas  in  progress  he  learnt  through  an  intercepted 
despatch  that  the  enemy  was  endeavouring  to 
concentrate,  and  that  unless  he  forestalled  I  hem 
»  junction  between  Johnson  and  Penibtiioii 
would  speedily  be  effected.  To  allow  this  would 
be  to  lose  all  the  advantages  he  had  secured  so 
far,  and  more,  it  itught  bring  him  into  imminent 


peril.    Grant  act«d  with  ha  usm}  pn 

and  at  once  faced  toUimI.    Oi 

to  countermarch  all   his  co]uji>»^ 

Jackson  city   behind,  to  turn   on  V 

westward,  that  is  to  sdv 

the  M  ,  ,  .tir. 

This    retrograde 

began  on  the  r     '^ 
dirtcled    all    \ 
verge  up* 
the  Jacks 
twenty  mik$  fi 
twenty-five     »'i 
place.    iMeaxtvk 
with     hi«     Com 
marched       «oulh 
Edward*    Statioi 
Grant 
in     du 

orders  of  hu  supei 
had  retired  with 
of  attackitig   C&, 
he  imagined  the 
"^herman  was  posted. 

n\  was  quite  una 
whole  of  ^  y 

(his    neigti  ,    1 

[hat  ii  wai»on  themo^ 
him  But  as  he  feQ, 
came  in  contact  writli 
advance,  com m am 
McPhcrson,  and 
^trong  po^lton  oa 
nence    known  I 

Hill.      The    l>  U 

lowed  was  the  motfl 
ami  htitly  cooCestoa 
campaign.  I 

On  the  morning  c>ci 
(irant,  having  heard  t|| 
berton  was  marching 
feeling    certain    that 
contest    was    imntineit 
moned  Sherman  up  frt 
son,  and  de!ilred  Mc( 
who  wa»  MMith  ai 

close  up,  and  >upp  )ri  M.  ^^' 

in  response  to  McPher- 

up   to   the  front,  and  av; 

was  well  that  b€  did  so,  k. 

was   next  senior  in  rank,  was  a  At 

man,   of    doubtful    gi-t 

(»rant    beeti    present    s 

Champtou'a  Hill  might   h 

the   national    ff^rcc         ' 
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>ver-caution  or  ineptitude,  was  so  slow 
tvements  that  he  was  too  late  to  take 
le  action,  the  brunt  of  which  fell  upon 
>n.  The  opposing  forces  were  in  con- 
very  evenly  matched,  and  it  was  long 
to  which  side  victory  would  incline. 
int*s  dispositions  secured  a  tactical 
i,  and  by  a  well-directed  movement 
d  the  enemy's  flank.  A  precipitate 
ollowed,  and  after  four  hours'  hard 
:he  battle  was  won.  Had  McClemand, 
laghout  was  within  a  mile  or  two  of 
efield,  come  up  in  support,  very  few 
srton's  men  would  have  escaped.  As 
2  lost  3,000  men,  killed  and  wounded, 
my  more  were  taken 


fought  and  won  five  battles.  The  capital  of  the 
Mississippi  State  had  fallen  ;  6,000  prisoners  had 
been  taken,  and  the  same  number  of  Confeder- 
ates killed  or  disabled.  Above  all,  Grant  had 
secured  at  length  the  ungrudging  approval  of  all 
who  had  never  anticipated  such  triumphant 
success.  Sherman  especially — the  man  whose 
opinion  he  most  valued — came  to  him  before 
Vicksburg  and  confessed  that  up  to  that  moment 
he  had  no  positive  assurance  of  success.  "  This 
campaign,"  he  added  forcibly,  "even  although 
Vicksburg  is  not  yet  taken,  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  greatest  in  history-." 

But  it  could  not  be  called  complete  until  the 
fortress  for  which   so  much   had   been   risked 


attle  of  Champion's 

the  last  but  one  in 
i  of  engagements  that 
rrant  under  the  walls 
urg.  It  was  also  the 
ely  contested  and  the 
ly  in  lives.  Only  one 
s  fought — at  Black 
idge,  where  a  division 
srnand's,  which  had 
le  pursuit,  came  upon 
)n's  rear-guard  in  an 
id  position,  and  car- 
ost  gallantly.  Lawler, 
er-general,  was  con- 
in  this  attack,  and  led 

charge  in  his  shirt- 
After  that  the  whole 
;'s  forces  swept  for- 
erman  taking  the  right,  McPherson  the 
id  McClernand  the  left.  In  this  order 
;kly  approached  and  encircled  the  city. 
Dal  now  was  in  sight.  Vicksburg  was 
riking  distance,  and  the  first  aim  of  this 
s  campaign  was  accomplished.  Grant 
arm  ground  to  the  eastward,  and  far 
was  once  again  in  touch  with  the  river 
)ase  of  supplies.  The  communications 
;  had  practically  severed  in  the  south 
ving  Grand  Gulf  he  now  reopened  to 
iward  at  Haines  Bluff.  The  result  was 
h  the  daring  efTort  made.  In  less  than 
eks,  between  the  30th  April  and  the 
y,  Grant's  victorious  army  was  in  rear 
nirg  just  where  he  had  wished  to  place 
tad  inarched  his  troops,  to  whom  in  all 
days*  rations  had  been  issued,  through 
jilcMvd  country  for  180  miles;  he  had 


was  actually  captured.  Everything  urged  Grant 
to  make  a  dash  on  it.  Although  still  full  of 
spirit,  his  troops  had  suffered  much.  They 
were  short  of  food,  in  rags,  and  the  hot  weather 
was  most  trying.  Johnson  had  been  beaten  off, 
but  he  was  gathering  his  forces  again,  and  in 
greater  strength,  to  trj'  conclusions  afresh.  So 
Grant  resolved  upon  an  immediate  assault.  The 
men  themselves  were  eager  to  go  in — anything 
rather  than  the  tedious  processes  of  a  siege. 
Only  two  days  were  spent  in  strengthening  their 
positions  and  in  bringing  up  supplies,  especially 
of  bread  and  biscuit ;  and  then,  on  the  22nd, 
another — the  second — and  most  determined  at- 
tempt was  made  to  storm  the  much-coveted 
cit>'.  There  were  three  columns  of  attack.  Each 
corps  was  to  advance  against  the  works  in  its 
front.  Sherman  attacked  on  the  right,  the 
northern  side  of  Vicksburg  ;  McPherson,  in  the 
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centre,  took  the  eastward  defences  ;  McCler- 
nand,  on  the  left,  was  to  account  for  the  south 
side  to  the  river.  A  murderous  cannonade 
was  to  precede  the  onset. 

At  lo  a.m.  the  attack  commenced,  and  simul- 
taneously the  stormers  from  the  three  army 
corps  burst  forward  with  magnificent  hardihood. 
The  ground  was  most  difficult  ;  it  was  necessar\' 
to  cross  a  series  of  ravines,  and  beyond  were 
earthworks  and  rifle-pits  manned  by  desperate 
defenders.  For  four  hours  the  assailants  pressed 
bravely  forward,  undismayed  by  the  most  mur- 
derous fire.  But  no  serious  impression  was  made. 
The  slaughter  was  terrible :  the  hillsides  were 
strewn  with  the  dead  and  dying,  while  the  gar- 
rison, sheltered  within  their  trenches,  suffered 
little.  Here  and  there,  at  isolated  points,  the 
Federals  gained  a  foothold  and  crowned  the 
works  with  their  flags.  McClernand  at  one 
time  imagined  his  men  had  driven  out  the 
enemy,  but  he  was  mistaken.  At  no  point  had 
the  attack  succeeded,  and  as  the  afternoon  drew 
on  Grant  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  with- 
draw. The  assault  had  failed  all  along  the  line. 
The  position  of  Vicksburg  was  too  strong  natur- 
ally, and  it  had  been  too  well  fortified,  to  be 
carried  by  storm. 

This  second  and  last  attempt  on  Vicksburg 
has  been  counted  unparalleled  in  modern  war. 
No  assault  had  ever  been  made  previously  on 
such  fortifications  except  where  the  assailants 
had  greatly  outnumbered  the  defenders.  At  Vicks- 
burg they  fought  on  nearly  equal  terms.  The 
fame  of  Vicksburg  and  its  heroic  resistance  against 
this  most  persistent  attack  has  outshadowed 
the  memory  of  Badajoz,  Ciudad  Kodrigo,  San 
Sebastian,  or  Sebastopol. 

Grant  now  realised  that  he  could  only  reduce 
Vicksburg  by  investment  and  siege.  It  must  be 
approached  by  trenches  and  hemmed  in  on  all 
sides  till  it  was  starved  out.  For  this  the  Federal 
general  drew  all  his  strength  towards  him,  and 
filled  up  the  long  line  of  investment,  fifteen 
miles  in  all,  with  troops.  The  men  went  into 
camp,  whence  they  furnished  large  working 
parties  to  open  trenches  and  conduct  regular 
siege  operations.  There  were  eight  principal 
lines  of  approach,  all  across  difficult  ground. 
The  siege-train  was  very  inadequate,  but  some 
heavyguns  were  borrowed  from  Admiral  Porter's 
fleet.  F)ngineer  officers  were  also  exceedingly 
scarce,  and  the  want  of  them  was  made  up  by 
volunteers.  It  was  the  peculiar  characteristic 
of  the  American  armies  in  this  war  that  men 
of  all  professions  were  to  be  found  in  the  ranks. 


Skilled  labour — that  of  mechanics,  ei 
handicraftsmen  of  all  kinds,  and  the 
proficients  to  superintend — was  alway 
coming.  Then  Grant  was  a  host  in  him 
he  was  ever  ready  to  give  his  personal  < 
to  direct  and  control  the  engineering  oj 
throughout  the  siege. 

A  month  of  incessant  labour  now 
chequered  with  great  trials :  worst  of 
the  great  scarcity  of  water  and  the 
heat  of  the  weather.  As  the  time  pa* 
Vicksburg  still  held  out,  a  fresh  dai^ 
imminent.  Grant  heard  on  undoubted  a 
that  Johnson  was  determined  to  trj-  a  gic 
to  raise  the  siege.  He  was  hovering 
north  of  the  Big  Black  River  with  a  lai} 
in  Grant's  rear,  and  might,  if  he  could  < 
movements  with  the  beleaguered  garris 
ver^'  serious  trouble.  At  this  moment, 
Grant  was  in  a  strange,  not  to  say  da 
position.  He  was  between  two  fires, 
of  him  was  the  fortress  which  he  was  be 
behind  was  Johnson's  army,  so  to  speak 
ing  him,  for  Grant  had  constructed  a  str 
of  works  from  the  Big  Black  River  to  th« 
so  as  to  cover  him  from  Johnson's 
Sherman  was  put  in  command  of  these  c 
and  would  no  doubt  have  resisted  Jt 
still  Grant's  anxieties  were  immense, 
seemed  quite  possible  that  now  at  the  • 
hour  the  great  prize  for  which  he  hat 
might  elude  his  grasp. 

Matters  were,  however,  growing  fron- 
worse  within  Vicksburg.  Ammunition 
ways  been  scarce,  especially  copper  cap 
food  also  ran  short.  Rations  were  red 
half ;  there  was  so  little  meat  left  that  t 
of  sugar,  rice,  and  beans  was  increa>ed. 
had  gone  up  to  a  fabulous  extent.  Fl 
a  pound  sterling  per  pound  ;  beef  eight 
shillings  per  pound.  The  poor  were 
verge  of  starvation.  Ever\-  building  in 
had  been  struck  by  shot  and  shell  ;  > 
non-combatants,  women,  and  children  h; 
killed  by  the  besiegers'  fire,  that  the  inh 
largely  sought  shelter  in  caves  dug  out 
clay  hillsides. 

At  last,  on  the  ist  of  July,  Grant  had 
his  approaches  so  close  that  he  touch 
enemy's  ditches  in  some  places  ;  at  oil 
could  move  up  under  cover  to  within  a  h 
yards.  All  was  ready  for  a  third  assau 
the  date  was  fixed  for  the  6th  July.  But 
Pemberton  was  thinking  of  making  tern 
had    canvassed    the    opinions    of   hit 
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jrals  as  to  surrender,  and  on  the  3rd  July  he 
out  a  flag  of  truce  with  proposals  to  Grant. 
end  was  at  hand. 

unberton,  "  anxious  to  save  the  further  effu- 
of  blood,"  asked  for  the  appointment  of 
missioners  to  arrange  for  the  capitulation. 
Dt  replied  stiffly  that  he  could  accept  nothing 
unconditional  surrender.  Pemberton  de- 
ad at  first,  and  said  hostilities  would  be 
med.  "Very  well,"  replied  Grant,  as  he 
lissed  the  bearers  of  the  flag  of  truce.  But 
le  end  he  gave  more  generous  terms.  The 
ison  was  to  lay  down  its  arms  and  be  paroled  ; 
oflicers  alone  were  allowed  to  retain  their 
arms  and  private  property.  On  July  4th 
e  anniversary  of  American  independence — 
Vicksburg  garrison  marched  out,  and  the 
;rals  entered  and  took  possession  of  the  town. 


Thirty-one  thousand  men  surrendered,  among 
whom  were  2,153  oflicers,  fifteen  of  them  generals, 
and  172  cannon  were  taken,  "  the  largest  cap- 
ture of  men  and  material,"  says  Grant's  historian, 
General  Badeau,  *'  ever  made  in  war." 

The  news  of  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  was  received 
with  wild  enthusiasm  in  the  North.  On  the 
same  day  the  Federals  had  won  a  great  battle 
at  Gettysburg,  and  the  two  victories  "  lifted  a 
great  load  of  anxiety  from  the  minds  of  the  Presi- 
dent, his  Cabinet,  and  the  loyal  people  all  over 
the  North.  The  fate  of  the  Confederacy " — ^I 
am  quoting  Grant's  own  words—"  was  sealed 
when  Vicksburg  fell.  Much  hard  fighting  was 
to  be  done  afterwards,  and  many  precious  lives 
were  to  be  sacrificed  ;  but  the  morale  was  with 
the  supporters  of  the  Union  ever  afterwards." 

It  was  Grant  himself  who  did  it. 


GENERAL  MACPHBRSON. 
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THE  colonial  history  of  France  contains 
few  episodes  more  striking  or  more 
dramatic  than  those  which  took  place 
during  the  Tonkinese  expedition  of 
1883-1884.  It  is  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
achievements  of  the  Gallic  arms  during  this 
campaign — the  seizure  by  assault  of  Son-Tai — 
that  we  have  now  to  tell. 

In  April,  1882,  Hanoi,  the  capital  city  of 
Tonkin,  was  captured  by  the  French  ;  but  they 
had  a  hard  enough  task  to  keep  it.  The  Chinese 
made  frequent  attempts  to  regain  it,  and  it  was 
not  until  strong  reinforcements  entered  in  July, 
1883,  in  the  shape  of  the  newly-formed  naval 
brigade,  under  Admiral  Courbet,  who  had  been 
appointed  commander-in-chief,  that  the  holders 
of  Hanoi  felt  at  all  secure. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  city  Admiral 
Courbet,  who  had  received  injunctions  from  his 
Government  to  conduct  the  campaign  with 
energy,  began  to  plan  an  extension  of  French 
conquests  in  the  Delta — a  considerable  tract  of 
country  watered  by  the  river  Song-Koi  and  its 
affluents,  containing  several  fortified  towns — of 
which  Son-Tai  and  Bac-Ninh  were  the  chief — 
and  considered  as,  in  a  military  sense,  the  "  key  " 
to  Tonkin. 

The  French  commander  had  the  choice  of 
attacking  first  either  of  the  two  places  men- 
tioned ;  but  after  a  little  hesitation  he  resolved, 
for  .strong  strategic  reasons,  to  direct  his  atten- 
tion to  Son-Tai,  leaving  Bac-Ninh  to  be 
dealt  with  .subsequently.  Accordingly,  active 
preparations  were  made  for  the  expedition. 

And  here  we  must  pause  to  give  the  reader 
some  idea  of  the  situation  and  defences  of  Son- 
Tai.  The  town  is  placed  upon  the  Song-Koi 
— literally  "  West  River,"  known  to  the  French 
as  the  **  Fleuve  Ktmge,"  or  Red  River— from 
whose  bank  it  is  distant  about  a  mile  due  south, 
an   almost   straight   road  connecting    the    two 


points.  Hanoi  lies  some  forty  miles  op 
from  it.  Son-Tai  is  built  at  the  oenti 
highest  point  of  a  tract  of  low-lying  0 
Although  it  may  be  said  to  owe  but  I 
Nature  for  its  defences,  yet  its  proziE 
the  river,  while  rendering  it  open  to  ass 
that  side  by  any  force  possessing  gunbot 
doubtedly  gives  it  protection  from  ani 
able  only  to  attack  landwise. 

The  main  portion  of  the  fortiScationscoi 
in  December,  1883,  of  a  citadel  covering  a 
space  about  400  or  500  yards  either  way, 
semicircular  batter^'  and  gate  in  the  mi 
each  side,  and  surrounded  by  a  ditch  son 
feet  wide,  which  was  crossed  by  a  peri 
stone  bridge  on  the  north  or  river  side. 
the  bank  of  the  Song-Koi  was  an  embar 
twenty  feet  high  and  thick,  which  ha( 
transformed  into  a  powerful  entrenc 
extending  for  three  or  four  miles,  touchi 
river  near  the  village  of  Tien-Loc  and  tr 
to  the  west.  North  of  Tien-Loc  the  cr 
ment  had  been  doubled,  owing  to  an  in 
water,  and  the  two  dykes  enclosed  a  u 
with  a  base  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mi 
a  length  from  base  to  apex  of  about  a  mi 
a  quarter.  A  third  of  this  space  was 
water,  and  impracticable  for  troops,  and 
apex  end  there  was  a  strong  triangular 
with  casemated  guns.  Upon  the  dyke  i 
the  river  were  three  small  redoubts,  ant 
the  central  one,  called  Phuc-Sa,  the  F 
named  the  entire  works.  Other  entrenchi 
armed  with  guns  and  protected  by  ingeni 
contrived  palisades  of  pointed  bamboosandi 
offered  further  resistance  to  an  attacking 
A  regularly-constructed  enceinte  ran  ai 
the  citadel  in  an  oval  form  at  a  distan 
about  Soo  yards  from  it. 

The  garrison  of  Son-Tai  totalled  some  i 
men.     Of   these    10,000  were   *•*  Black  I 
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J  ander  their  celebrated  chief  Luu-Vinh- 
(or  Liu-Jung- Ku,  as  he  was  variously 
Tht-sc  warriors  originated  uith  Li-Hun;^- 
_    a  leader  of  rebels  at   Canton,  who   in 
look  refuge  with  his  followers  in  Tonkin, 


whom  Admiral  Courbet  nad  at  Hanoi  ne  resoh 
to  despatch  about  6,000  fighting-men,  together 
with  1,350  coohes.  This  force  was  divided  into 
tw<j  Lolunins.  The  left,  comprising  3,450  troops 
and  250  coolies,  was  led  by  Lieutenant-Coioncl 


f^ 
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lOon  became  a  formidable  power,  establish- 
jn  Independent  government  of  hb  own, 
^nd  regular  Chinese  troops  and  5,000 
'  <•  rest  of  the  force^  whose 
tv  diminished  by  lack  of 
ltd    between    Luu-Vinh-Phuoc    and    the 

cnandairinaL 

'  December  loth,  1883,  all  preparations  were 
for  the  ocpedition.    Out  of  the  soldiers 


Bclin,  and  was  to  go  by  land  ;  the  right,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Bichot,  consisted  of  2,600 
combatants  and  1,100  coolies,  and  was  to  travel 
up  the  river.  Each  delaehment  included  sections 
of  Algerian  Fusiliers  (Turcos),  marine  infantry, 
engineers,  artillery,  and  native  (A nnamite)  auxil- 
iaries. The  river  flotilla  had  at  its  head  Otptain 
JVlorel- Beau  lieu,  and  comprised  the  gunboats 
Piuvier^   Trombe,   £ciair^   HockCy  Mousqtuton^ 
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Yatagan,  and  Fanfare,  three  steam  sloops,  and 
over  sixty  merchant  vessels  and  junks  for  the 
conveyance  of  troops  and  stores.  Admiral 
Courbet  commanded  the  whole  expedition  in 
person. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  December  nth  the 
force  set  out.  The  vessels  conveying  the  right 
column  and  its  stores  were  soon  under  way,  and 
at  half-past  three  in  the  afternoon  had  reached 
the  point  of  disembarkation,  where  the  division 
was  to  await  the  co-operating  troops.  The  land 
column  marched  steadily  onward  to  the  Day 
River,  a  tributary  of  the  Song-Koi,  which  it  was 
intended  should  be  bridged  by  the  engineer 
corps.  Sufficient  native  craft  and  rafts,  however, 
were  not  available,  and  the  column,  with  its 
artillery,  had  to  be  ferried  over.  This  slow  pro- 
cess it  was  necessary  to  defer  until  the  next  day 
— the  1 2th — the  whole  of  which  was  occupied  in 
the  operation.  After  a  toilsome  night-march  the 
two  columns  became  reunited  on  the  morning  of 
the  13th  within  a  few  miles  of  Son-Tai ;  but  as 
the  troops  were  very  fatigued,  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  wait  until  daybreak  on  the  14th 
before  resuming  the  march.  Then  the  force 
proceeded,  cheery  and  eager  for  the  fray.  The 
right  column  followed  the  dyke  by  the  river 
bank,  while  the  left  pursued  the  Son-Tai  road, 
the  flotilla  keeping  abreast.  A  couple  of  hours' 
progress  brought  out  the  heads  of  the  columns 
at  Tien-Loc,  at  the  junction  of  the  dyke  with 
the  road,  and  after  a  brief  artillery  duel  between 
the  guns  of  the  expedition  and  some  Chinese  in 
a  small  entrenchment  the  village  was  occupied 
by  the  French  troops. 

After  carefully  reconnoitring  the  ground, 
Admiral  Courbet  resolved  to  carry  the  Phuc-Sa 
works  first  of  all,  in  order  to  secure  a  solid  base 
for  his  subsequent  operations  against  the  town. 
Accordingly,  at  a  few  minutes  before  ten  o'clock, 
the  French  artillery  opened  a  brisk  fire  upon  the 
enemy,  whose  outposts  were  quickly  driven  in, 
leaving  the  village  of  Linh-Chien  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  expeditionary  force.  Next,  a  severe 
cannonade  was  commenced  both  by  the  land 
artillery  and  by  the  guns  of  the  fleet  upon  the 
central  works  of  Phuc-Sa.  The  Chinese  replied 
from  a  point  some  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
behind  the  embankment  with  a  six-inch  smooth- 
bore gun,  which  apparently  was  the  only  piece 
they  could  bring  to  bear  upon  the  ships.  This 
weapon,  however,  had  hardly  fired  half  a  dozen 
shots  before  it  was  struck  and  dismounted  by 
a  well-directed  shell  from  the  gunboat  Aclat'r. 
Henceforth  a  rifle  fusilade  was  the  sole  means  of 


the  defenders  wherewith  to  contend  agaii 
heavy  fire  of  the  flotilla. 

In  the  meantime  the  land  attack  was 
developed,  but  the  marshy  nature  of  the  | 
rendered  rapid  progress  diflFicult  to  the 
Suddenly  the  Chinese  made  a  remarkably 
sortie  from  the  east  gate  of  the  citadel,  ca 
the  French  on  the  left  flank.  For  a  few  n 
it  was  touch-and-go.  Panic-stricken,  tl 
gerian  troops  broke.  But  Courbet  pn 
ordered  forward  all  his  artillery',  and  in  tl 
of  the  storm  of  shot  and  shell  which  was  \ 
into  their  ranks  the  enemy  gave  way  and  1 

About  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon  so 
ground  had  been  gained  that  the  admiral  0 
the  final  assault  upon  the  entrenchments 
given.  The  fire  from  the  fleet  ceased,  a 
given  signal  the  French  troops  dashed  f 
with  desperate  eagerness.  A  company  of 
under  Colonel  Jouneau,  assailing  the  nor 
of  the  works,  essayed  to  mount  into  it.  A 
fire  was  poured  into  them  by  the  del 
and  nearly  hair  their  number  rolled  ove 
a  while  confusion  prevailed  ;  then,  reinfo 
other  and  cooler  troops,  they  pressed 
without  serious  loss.  The  south  side  v 
hotly  beset  by  the  Annamite  soldiers. 
Captain  Doucet,  who  fell  shot  dead 
moment  of  victory.  In  a  few  niinuti 
sides  of  the  entrenchment  were  in  the  \ 
the  French,  and  the  defenders  were  fore 
the  triangular  work  at  the  apex,  which  th 
with  desperate  valour,  pouring  in  a  cU 
deadly  fire  upon  the  attackers.  Captain  C 
cheering  on  his  men  with  a  shout  of  "  Foi 
dropped  with  a  bullet  in  his  heart,  an 
tenant  Clave  was  also  slain.  Discipli 
bravery  prevailed  :  the  Chinese  were 
from  their  fastness,  and  the  works  wei 
At  a  heavy  cost,  however  ;  for  during  tl 
hour's  struggle  no  fewer  than  twenty-two 
and  two  hundred  men  of  the  French  fo 
fallen,  killed  or  wounded. 

The  attack  upon  the  citadel  itself  was  r 
for  the  morrow.  The  troops  were  tired  h 
long  day's  work,  and  it  was  necessary'  th: 
should  strengthen  themselves  within  tht 
position  by  the  construction  of  certain  en 
nients.  This  done,  the  attacking  party 
acked  for  the  night.  But  "  it  is  alwa 
unexpected  that  happens,''  and  so  it  prove 
Soon  after  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  w 
the  camp  was  sunk  in  slumber  save  for  tl 
tries  pacing  their  beats,  a  shower  of  rodo 
discharged  from  behind  the  embankmeOI 
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latched  roofs  of  the  huts  in  which  the 
li  soldiers  were  sleeping.  Then  fierce 
s  flamed  out,  and  the  still  air  of  the  night 
iroken  by  the  savage  war-cries  of  the 
se.  It  was  a  night  attack,  and  the  foe 
irly  caught  the  invaders  napping,  literally 
U  as  figuratively.  The  French  troops 
I  out  hastily,  the  Turcos  among  the  first ; 
ley  were  repulsed,  and  a  score  of  their 
sr  were  captured  and  slain.  Fortunately, 
pany  oi ,  marine  infantry  hurried  to  the 
,  and  succeeded  in  driving  back  the  enemy 
rarily ;  but  the  attackers  came  on  again 
gain  with  the  utmost  perseverance  and 

A  number  of  Chinese  rushed  to  the  foot 
e    stockade 

only  with 
with  which 
ttempted  to 
tar  way  past 
iigh  bamboo 
ng.  The 
li  troops,  ut- 
btigued  by 
«avy  day's 
Ig  that  they 
beady  gone 
^,  and  de- 
tseid  by  the 
y  and  sud- 
ess  of  the 
le,  began  to 
r  and  to  give 
rben  to  their 
egr  heard  the 

le  trumpets  blare  forth  the  "  recall  "  and 
Mmy  quickly  drew  off  his  forces,  leaving 
dead  and  wounded  to  show  with  what 
niDation  the  assault  had  been  carried  out. 
m  months  later  a  Chinese  officer,  captured 
I  French,  claimed  to  have  been  the  leader 
.gallantly-conceived  night  attack.  He  de- 
tliat  he  had  with  him  only  300  men,  and 
e  was  led  to  make  the  attack  on  account 
nrard  of  200,000  dollars  which  Luu-Vinh- 
•had  promised  to  give  to  the  man  who 
» fecaqiture  the  works.  He  calculated,  with 
qr,  upon  the  French  being  worn  out  by 
(tboura,  and  that  he  would  have  a  com- 
icly  easy  task.  He  had  not,  however, 
■Dowance  for  the  vigilance  exercised  by 
itries  of  civilised  armies. 
next  day — or  rather,  the  same  day — was 
d  to  burying  the  slain  and  caring  for  the 
ed,  and  the  final  attack  upon  the  citadel 


was  further  postponed.  The  French  commander, 
however,  in  the  afternoon  made  a  flanking 
movement  up  the  embankment,  with  a  view  to 
facilitating  his  assault  upon  the  West  Gate.  No 
opposition  was  met  with  from  the  defenders, 
owing  to  dissension  between  Luu-Vinh-Phuoc 
and  the  Chinese  mandarins  as  to  the  proper 
course  to  be  pursued. 

At  daj'break  on  December  i6th  the  French 
force  began  its  attack  upon  the  citadel.  The 
outer  enceinte  was  found  to  be  a  strongly-con- 
structed earthwork,  defended  in  front  by  a  moat 
and  a  treble  fence  of  bamboo.  At  the  point 
where  a  gate  led  into  it,  the  ditch  was  set  with 
pointed  bamboos,  while  a  palisade  of  thick  logs 


covered  the  entrance.  A  plank  bridge  afforded 
means  of  crossing  the  moat,  but  the  approach  to 
it  was  guarded  by  a  chcvmix  dc  frisc  of  pointed 
stakes.  Some  few  pieces  of  cannon  were  placed 
at  this  point,  but  they  were  mostly  antiquated 
specimens  of  artiller}',  and  so  badly  situated  as  to 
be  capable  of  firing  only  straight  ahead.  Poor 
as  they  were,  however,  had  they  been  handled 
with  anything  like  skill  and  pluck  they  would 
have  caused  serious  loss  among  the  attackers. 

After  a  smart  tussle,  the  outlying  village  and 
temple  of  Phu-Ny  were  captured,  and  then  the 
main  attack  upon  the  Western  Gate  was  com- 
menced. Under  cover  of  a  terrific  fire  from  their 
artiller>',  posted  on  a  hillock  a  few  hundred 
yards  away,  the  storming  party  advanced.  Shells 
crashed  in  scores  through  the  stockade, and,  burst- 
ing inside,  wrought  havoc  among  the  Chinese 
soldiers,  who  nevertheless  fought  obstinately. 
At  length  the  bridge  was  crossed,  and  the  forces 
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of  France  approached  the  portal.  And  here  was 
seen  an  instance  of  cool  and  devoted  bravery 
hardly  excelled  by  that  which  was  displayed  by 
that  other  "captain  of  the  gate  "  who  held  the 
Tiber  bridge  against  the  Tuscan  host.  There, 
told  off  to  guard  the  narrow  passage  between 
the  stockade  and  the  wall,  stood  a  gallant 
'•Black  Flag"  soldier.  His  Winchester  repeat- 
ing rifle  was  in  his  hand,  its  magazine  filled  with 
cartridges.  Although  half  the  French  force  were 
at  the  gate,  he  quailed  not.  Shot  after  shot 
he  fired,  deliberately  and  calmly,  and  each  bullet 
found  its  billet.  Down  went  brave  Captain 
Mehl,  leader  of  the  Foreign  Legitm,  with  a  ball 
through  his  heart,  and  other  attackers  were 
slain  ;  and  when  the  stormers  rushed  in  at  last 
the  heroic  "  Black  Flag,"  true  to  his  trust,  died 
with  his  face  to  the  foe,  as  a  soldier  should  die. 
The  French,  quick  to  recognise  bravery  either 
in  friend  or  enemy,  buried  him  with  militar)' 
honours  when  the  day's  fight  was  over,  at  the 
gate  which  he  defended  so  well. 

The  expeditionary  force  was  in  the  town,  but 
its  work  was  not  yet  at  an  end.  Luu-Vin-Phuoc 
and  his  followers  disputed  every  inch  of  the  long 
street  entered  by  the  gate,  and  it  was  not  until 
late  in  the  afternoon  that  the  "Black  Flag" 
chieftain's  house,   round   w^hich    the    last   rally 


centred,  was  taken  and  burnt.  At  the  other— 
the  east — side  of  the  town  the  Algerian  troops 
forced  their  way  in  after  but  slight  resistance 
In  spite  of  this,  and  to  the  discredit  of  French 
arms,  a  regular  sack  took  place,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  how  many  perished  in  the 
slaughter. 

On  the  following  day  the  victors  formally 
took  possession  of  the  now  deserted  citadd 
They  captured  over  a  hundred  cannon,  for  the 
most  part  of  ancient  pattern  and  in  dilapidated 
condition  ;  a  quantity  of  bar  silver  ;  rice  and 
other  provisions  ;  rifles  and  ammunition  ; 
a  number  of  horses  and  an  elephant. 

The  French  losses  were  heavy  in  propon 
to  the  number  of  men  they  brought  into  acti^ 
Ninety-two  officers  and  men  were  killed 
318  were  wounded  during  the  three  days'  fight- 
ing. Of  these,  three-fourths  fell  on  the  first  day. 
The  Chinese  losses  were  never  known  with  any 
accuracy,  but  probably  at  least  a  thousand  soldi| 
perished,  besides  the  people  massacred  by 
Turco  troops. 

Thus  was  taken  the  town  of  Son-Tai,  andl 
event,  coupled    with   the    previous   capture 
Hanoi  and  the  subsequent  storming  of  Bac-Nii 
firmls'  established  the  French  in  their  occupa 
of  Tonkin. 


LUU-VlN-pHUOC  AND   HIS   FOLLOWERS   DISPUTED   EVERY   INCH   OF  THE  LONG  STREET." 


3^3 


;NSE  woods  drooped  under  the  burn- 
ing heat  of  a  Spanish  July  afternoon  ; 
the  grass  of  the  plain  was  scorched 
to  a  dull  brown,  and  white  dust  lay 

the  roads  that  led  to  Talavera.  The 
ed,  red-tiled  houses  of  the  squalid  town 
3anks  of  the  Tagus  were  reflected  in 
1  river,  but  the  habitual  siesta  of  its  in- 
i  was  for  once  interrupted  as,  from  the 
>f  the  ancient  ramparts,  they  watched  a 
rmy  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle — a  line 
g,  with  here  and  there  a  gap,  until  it 
1  a  steep  hill,  two  miles  away,  beyond 
^ain   a  chain   of  blue   mountains  rose 

cloudless  sky. 

»  a  tattered  line — patched,  torn,  and 
i-stained,  and  the  dust  of  the  roads 
ed  it,  dimming  the  scarlet  of  its  coats. 
moreover,  a  hungry,  half-starved  line, 
ived  for  many  days  on  a  h:;ndful  of  raw 
id  a  draught  of  water,  or  a  species  of 

called  corovansetiy  by  way  of  rations. 
ere  rough  detachments  and  undrilled 
mg  its  regiments,  some  still  wearing 
adges  on  their  appointments,  as  many  of 
did  afterwards  at  Waterloo  ;  but  never- 
hey  were  waiting  for  the  French,  who 
lewhere  across  a  little  river  hidden  by 
ds  in  their  front,  beyond  the  Casa  de 
where  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  lay  with 
[X)Sts,  io,ooo  Spaniards  under  Cuesta 
rongly  posted  on  the  skirt  of  the  forest, 
>  the  town  itself. 

ilain  that  stretched  before  the  line  was 
d  well  grown  with  olives  and  handsome 
s;  and  on  the  27th  July,  i8oq,  it  was 
id  diy,  the  passage  of  a  single  horseman 
ffident  to  raise  a  great  cloud  as  the  sun 
cely  down. 

Joseph  Bonaparte,  brother  of  the  great 
r,  was  marching  to  oppose  our  further 

into  Spain,  and  when  the  clocks   of 


Talavera  were  striking  three  the  divisions  of 
Ruffin  and  Lapisse,  having  forded  the  Alberche, 
came  through  the  forest,  with  their  cartouche- 
b',its  and  red  epaulettes  worn  outside  long 
white  linen  overcoats,  and  debouched  so  sud- 
denly that  our  leader  was  nearly  captured  in 
the  Casa,  and  the  outpost  was  thrown  into 
momentary  confusion. 

The  young,  untrained  troops  lost  their  heads, 
fired  on  each  other,  and  were  driven  into  the 
open,  the  gallant  "  Old  Stubborns  "—as  the  45th 
were  nicknamed — and  the  5th  Battalion  of  the 
6oth  Regiment  alone  remaining  firm,  and  re- 
ceiving the  French  with  a  heavy  fire  from  the 
well-known  "  Brown  Bess  ''  and  the  Baker  rifle. 

After  400  of  our  men  had  fallen,  and  a  goodly 
number  of  the  enemy,  the  French  paused,  and 
our  two  brigades  retired  step  by  step,  under 
cover  of  our  light  dragoons,  to  take  up  their 
position  in  the  main  line,  which  had  eagerly 
listened  to  the  rattle  of  the  musketrj'  and 
watched  the  smoke  drifting  slowly  away  above 
the  tree-tops. 

With  drums  beating,  and  the  sun  pouring  on 
them  until  the  brass  eagles  on  their  shacko- 
plates  glowed  like  gold— with  the  bold  assurance 
of  men  whose  colours  bore  the  magic  names  of  a 
score  of  battles  won  beyond  the  Rhine  against 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia — the  veteran  sol- 
dier\'  of  the  Empire  came  proudly  on,  their 
artiller\'  unlimbering  to  open  a  cannonade  against 
our  left  wing,  while  their  green  Chasseurs  trotted 
for\vard  to  discover  the  position  of  the  Spaniards. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  taken  great  pre- 
cautions in  posting  our  allies,  who  were  placed 
behind  mud  walls  and  high  banks  between  our 
right  and  the  town,  screened  still  further  by  the 
cork  woods  and  barriers  of  felled  timber  and  the 
buildings  of  a  large  convent,  whose  musical 
chime  went  unheeded  amid  the  strife ;  but  he 
had  no  confidence  in  them,  and  events  proved 
him  to  be  right. 
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The  character  of  their  leader  is  well  indicated 
in  a  perfectly  true  incident  which  happened  some 
time  before  Talavera  was  fought.  Sir  Arthur, 
wishing  to  give  battle  on  one  occasion,  sent 
to  tell  Cuesta  and  to  desire  his  support.  The 
ancient  tyrant,  thinking  the  enemy  would  make 
a  stand,  replied  that,  the  day  being  Sunday,  his 
conscience  would  not  allow  him  to  fight ;  but, 
hearing  directly  after  that  the  French  were  re- 
treating, his  religious  scruples  vanished  and  he 
intimated  his  readiness  to  engage  !  No  pen  can 
picture  the  wretch  in  his  true  infamy,  and  his 
villainous  countenance  was  a  fit  index  to  the 
craven  soul  within. 

The  Chasseurs  soon  discovered  the  Spaniards 
through  the  screen  of  leaves,  and,  cocking  their 
carbines  and  pistols,  sent  some  balls  whistling 
among  them. 

For  a  momeht  there  was  a  returning  fire,  but 
the  next  instant,  without  warning,  ten  thousand 
able-bodied  cowards  turned  tail  and  fled  helter- 
skelter  to  the  rear,  carrying  with  them  artil- 
lery, stores,  and  baggage-  waggons,  Cuesta  him- 
self being  driven  hurriedly  off  in  a  lumbering 
coach -and -six,  amid  a  crowd  of  grenadiers  in 
white  and  linesmen  in  brown,  tumbling  over 
each  other  in  their  frantic  fear,  and  spreading 
the  report  that  we  were  beaten  and  all  was 
over ! 

A  few  remained,  and  after  a  while  a  few  more 
returned,  driving  off  the  enemy,  who  fell  back 
in  confusion  ;  but  six  thousand  of  the  scamps 
had  melted  into  air — a  fair  sample  of  the 
Spanish  valour  of  Peninsular  days  and  the 
difficulties  our  general  had  to  encounter. 

We  meanwhile  were  emptying  many  a  saddle, 
and  more  than  one  bold  chasseur  was  dragged 
away  dangling  to  his  stirrup  iron  in  that  en- 
counter, which  was  the  first  of  the  three  pre- 
cursors of  the  sanguinary  hand-to-hand  battle 
of  Talavera. 

Close  to  a  large  field  redoubt  the  Oporto  road 
bisected  our  position,  and  Brigadier-General 
Campbell's  division  stood  there  in  two  lines, 
on  their  left  being  Sherbrooke's  division  the 
I  St  Battalion  of  the  Coldstreams  and  3rd  Guards 
— with  Mackenzie's  men  behind  them,  panting 
from  their  recent  skirmish  at  the  Ctisa. 

To  the  left  of  the  (juards  were  the  Kind's 
German  Legion,  their  artillery  posted  on  the 
slope  of  the  height  that  bounded  our  line, 
and  which  was  also  occupied  by  Rowland  Hill's 
2nd  Division,  with  our  cavalry  in  their  rear — 
10,846  men  only  on  whom  we  could  depend,  to 
oppose  50,000  veterans  under  Marshals  Jourdan 


and  Victor,    with    such    well-known   g 

as  Villatte,  Lapisse,  Ruflin,  Sebastiani,  I 

Maubourg,  and  Milhaud  to  execute  thei 

mands. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  last  gleam  of  the  setting  sun  was 
from  the  spires  of  the  town,  and  twilig 
already  begun  to  shroud  the  tw^o  hostile 
when  they  came  at  us  again,  making  a  de 
attempt  to  seize  the  hill,  Rufiin's  divisioi 
ing  forward  with  great  rolling  of  dm 
Colonel  Donkin's  brigade  posted  there. 

Luckily,  two  regiments  lost  their  *i 
ravine,  and  the  9th  arrived  alone,  thusgh 
time  to  bring  up  reinforcements  before^ 
and  Lapisse  reached  our  line  ;  but  as  it  wa 
of  the  bold  fellows  got  round  in  the  du 
climbed  the  height,  from  which  they  firec 
on  to  Donkin's  men,  who  were  taken  ii 
and  rear. 

Rowland  Hill  was  ordering  on  the  48tl 
bullets  began  to  rain  round  him,  and  tl 
that  some  of  our  lads  were  aiming  in  the 
direction,  he  rode  up  the  rising  ground  n 
brigade-major,  Fordyce,  to  find  himself  ir 
surrounded  by  the  enemy. 

A  grenadier  wounded  his  horse  and  g 
at  the  bridle,  but  the  general  spurred  so  vi 
that  he  broke  away,  and,  leaving  Fordyc 
galloped  down  again  to  meet  the  29th 
he  led  back  at  the  charge. 

The  Worcestershires,  with  bayonets  1( 
made  short  work  of  the  daring  9th,  and 
them  over  into  the  valley;  but  red  flash< 
from  the  darkness  as  two  other  French  c 
advanced.     The  whole  of  our  line  stood  t 
cartridges  were  bitten  and  ranks  dressec 
the  brass  drums  kept  up  their  dull  roa 
cries  of  *'  En  avant!  "  "  Steady  there  !  *' 
ready,   present,   fire  I  "   and   all    the  jun 
sounds  and    shouting    that    told   of   a 
combat. 

Villatte — who,  to  his  immortal  honour, 
in  after  years  to  sit  in  judgment  on  Marsh 
— urged  his  horse  forward  and  brandisl 
sword  in  vain  ;  in  vain  the  gallant  La 
formerly  colonel  of  the  famous  57th 
brigade — pushed  his  men  on  against  the  C 
Legion  until  his  feint  attack  became  a  rt 
Tlie  Britisli  kept  their  ground,  cheering; 
reloaded,  and  cU)sing  up  the  ranks  as  ma 
man  sank  bleeding  on  the  withered  h 
until  Victor  drew  off  and  silence  fell  01 
plain.  The  wounded  crawled  towards  thi 
lines,    where   bright    bivouac    fires  wen 
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;  but  i,ooo  Frenchmen  and  800  of  the 

y  stark  and  stiff  in  the  starlight. 

ng  the  short  summer  night  there  were 

alarms  that  kept  us  on  the  alert,  though 
ose  principally  from  our  Spanish  friends, 
idenly  began  firing  at  nothing  at  all,  with 
ct  whatever  ;  but  with  the  dawn  of  the 
le  serious  business  of  war  recommenced, 
ench  beat  the  pas-de-charge — known  as 
'ousers  "  by  our  men — and  Ruffin  again 
xi  to  turn  the  coveted  hill,  followed 
itte,  and  heralded  by  a  cannonade  that 
us  down  by  sections. 

I  the  openness  of  the  plain  in  front  of  our 
I — ^for  the  Spaniards  had  all  the  cover  to 
Ives — we  could  see  the  enemy's  masses 
J  French  officers  flying  from  one  division 
her.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a 
ous  hill  before  them,  dotted  here  and 
ith  patches  of  dingy  red  above  which  the 
loke  floated — dangerous  patches  which 
I  themselves  into  companies  and  bat- 
as  they  approached  them  at  a  quick  step. 
is  something  grim  and  soldierly  in  the 
laven  faces  of  our  Peninsular  infantry, 
B  little  tufts  of  side-whisker  then  in  vogue 
je  them  in  the  prints  of  the  time  ;  and 
ey  must  have  looked  to  the  enemy  on 
lavera  morning,  with  the  sunrise  lighting 
r  bayonets  and  the  pikes  of  the  ser- 
as  they  awaited  the  attack  unflinching 
tie  fire  of  the  guns. 

le  grenadiers  and  light  infantry  neared 
tion,  the  cannoniers  turned  their  pieces 
centre  and  right  of  the  British,  leaving 

to  the  stormers,  who  approached  at  a 
two  sides,  shouting  loudly. 
»  and   ridges,  grassy  dips  and  hollows, 
he  compact  columns  as  they  got  within 
ngth,  and   the   attack   became   a    series 

struggles  where  all  formation  was  lost, 
h  man  fought  for  himself. 
Ish  Buffs  clubbed  their  muskets  and 
It  the  moustached  veterans  of  J^na  and 
(tz ;  the  Connaught  Ranger  and  the 
de  Paris  grappled  with  each  other  and 
own  the  slope  strewn  with  ammunition- 
nd  cartridge-cases. 

v'icious  little  curved  briquet  oi  the  French 
lashed  in  the  sunlight  and  met  the  re- 
1  sword  of  our  subaltern,  generally  in 
jf  the  former  ;  for  we  were  behind  them 
use  of  small  arms,  as  in   many  other 

Some  of  their  men  mounted  the  height, 
re  dislodged  with  difficulty.     Hill  was 


wounded,  and  many  of  our  best  and  bravest  met 
a  soldier's  death  with  the  hurrahs  of  their  com- 
rades ringing  in  their  ears.  But  inch  by  inch 
we  forced  them  back,  and  after  a  fiendish  forty 
minutes  they  retired  in  disorder,  with  the  loss 
ol  fifteen  hundred^  to  the  shelter  of  their  batteries. 

Sir  Arthur  sent  to  Cuesta  for  artillerj',  but  the 
cowardly  Spaniard  only  responded  with  two  guns, 
though  the  Duke  of  Albuquerque  came  up  on  his 
own  account  with  a  fine  brigade  of  Spanish  horse, 
disgusted  at  the  conduct  of  the  old  tyrant,  who 
after  the  battle  began  to  shoot  his  runaways  for 
following  an  example  he  had  himself  set  them 
on  many  occasions. 

King  Joseph  now  reconnoitred  our  line  with 
a  glittering  Staff,  and  held  a  council  of  war  at 
which  Jourdan  and  Victor  violently  opposed 
each  other  in  a  way  that  seriously  embarrassed 
poor  Joseph,  at  heart  an  amiable,  good-natured 
fellow,  but  a  mere  cat's-paw  in  the  hands  of  his 
ambitious  brother. 

Marshal  Jourdan,  who  had  been  so  frequently 
beaten  in  battle  that  the  soldiers  christened  him 
"  the  anvil,"  was  in  favour  of  taking  up  a  position 
and  waiting  for  Soult  to  arrive  ;  but  Victor, 
smarting  under  his  three  repulses,  urged  the 
king  to  reopen  the  conflict,  promising  to  carry 
the  hill  if  they  would  attack  along  our  whole 
line  simultaneously.  The  greatest  indecision 
prevailed,  but  the  king  eventually  gave  in  to 
Victor  against  his  own  better  judgment,  afraid 
lest  Napoleon  should  rebuke  him  for  neglecting 
an  opportunity.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  sat  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  calm  and  cool  under 
a  fearful  weight  of  responsibility,  and  when 
Albuquerque  sent  to  tell  him  that  Cuesta  was 
about  to  betray  him,  he  listened  without  turning 
his  head  and  observed  quietly  to  the  officer  : 
*'  V^ery  well  ;  you  may  return  to  your  brigade." 

Our  "General  of  Sepoys,"  as  he  was  con- 
temptuously called  in  some  quarters,  had  full 
confidence  in  his  own  powers,  and  continued  to 
gaze  across  the  plain,  where  our  thirsty  men 
mingled  with  the  enemy  at  the  stream,  forgetting 
for  a  time  their  mutual  animosity. 

This  may  seem  a  strange  statement,  but  the 
history  of  that  war  is  full  of  generous  instances 
on  the  part  of  both  armies.  Many  courtesies 
were  exchanged  between  brave  fellows  who, 
perhaps,  next  day  met  in  mortal  combat ;  sen- 
tries would  often  chat,  and  obtain  a  light  for 
their  pipes  from  each  other,  or  the  French  bands 
give  concerts  for  the  benefit  of  our  men.  Readers 
who  rely  on  such  narratives  as  those  of  Parson 
Gleig  are  far  from  getting  at  the  real  truth. 
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The  British  cavalry,  which  had  gone  some 
distance  to  water  their  horses,  had  now  returned 
and  drew  up  behind  the  hill.  Several  hundred 
infantry  came  back  from  their  duty  of  bearing 
the  wounded  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  were  mis- 
taken by  the  enemy  for  Sir  Robert  Wilson's 
corps  ;  and  now  the  drums  and  bugles  recalled 
each  army  to  its  ranks,  as  the  French  eagles  were 
uncased  about  half-past  one. 

The  day  was  intensely  hot  ;  a  blue  sky 
stretched  in  unclouded  brilliancy  overhead,  and 
every  feature  of  the  landscape  showed  with  great 
distinctness,  except  where  the  dust  rose  round 


the  mustering  men,  whose  accoutrements  and 
flashing  bayonets  scintillated  in  the  glare. 

Eighty  pieces  of  cannon  stood  ominously 
silent,  waiting  the  touch  of  the  dark-blue  uni- 
formed artillerymen  to  vomit  death  among  us. 
Three  strong  brigades  of  infantry  with  mounted 
officers  were  drawn  up  in  columns,  the  silk  tri- 
colours drooping  in  the  breathless  air,  each  en- 
sign flanked  by  two  scrgcuts-porte-aiglcSy  chosen 
from  the  most  valiant  in  the  ranks  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  and  hence  could  not 
hope  for  promotion,  and  whose  honourable  duty 
it  was  to  guard  the  eagle  with  their  lives,  carry- 
ing a  formidable  halbert  and  a  brace  of  pistols 
for  that  purpose. 

Behind  the  infantr\'  were  long  lines  of  horse- 
men, the  tall  yellow-and-black  plumes  of  the 
5th  French  Chasseurs — whose  first  colonel, 
D'Andigeau,  was  a  romantic  Spanish  brigand  far 


back  in  the  seventeenth  century — su 
crimson  facings  of  the  loth,  lending  a  t« 
bright  colour  to  the  array,  further  incre: 
the  brass  helmets  of  the  ist  and  4th  Dr 
with  gay  scarlet  revers  to  their  green  coa 
In  rear  of  Villatte  a  bunch  of  red-ani 
pennons  showed  where  the  Polish  Lancer 
stern  troopers  from  the  Vistula  with  light 
plastrons  and  blue  uniforms,  and  a  grea 
of  the  ubiquitous  dust  betrayed  King  J 
Guards  marching  up  in  reserve. 

The  people  of  Talavera,  once  more  ' 
ramparts,  saw  a  movement  agitate  tli 
French  columns;  eighty^ 
of  flame  darted  from  tfaet 
behind  them  ;  eighty  \ 
white  smoke  mingled 
dense  pall  which  thr 
shadow  along  the  pla 
lowed  by  a  mighty  era 
set  the  horses  rearing  an 
the  Spaniards  tremble  i 
security.  Marshal  Vict« 
given  the  signal,  the 
sprang  forward,  and  th( 
proper,  to  which  the 
afl*airs  had  been  mere 
ludes,  began. 

The  4th  Corps  was  t 
to  reach  us,  the  activ 
faiitassins  scouring  o^ 
ground  and  flinging  thei 
upon  our  4th  Division, 
be  impaled  on  the  bayc 
the  7th  Fusiliers  and  tli 
Five-and-Threepennies,' 
was  the  cant  name  of  the  53rd  Shro 
while  the  5th  Battalion  of  the  60th,  ir 
ranks  were  many  Germans,  emptieti 
rifles  into  them  again  and  again.  Tl 
versal  practice  of  Napoleon's  armies  ^ 
send  a  cloud  of  light  infantry  again 
enemy,  preceded  by  a  cannonade  and  f 
by  the  line.  It  was  the  light  infanti 
Campbell's  regiments  had  repulsed,  and 
column  behind  came  through  the  dust  < 
Mackenzie's  men  and  some  Spaniards  : 
out  to  help  the  4th  Division,  reserving  tl 
until  they  came  to  close  quarters. 

Sir  Arthur  watched  the  combat  fit 
hill,  and  seeing  Ruffin  creeping  round  1 
our  left,  and  Villatte  advancing  at  the 
in  front,  he  sent  orders  to  Anson^s  cai 
charge  down  the  valley  which  lay  betw 
mountains  and  our  friendly  eminence; 
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Some  of  the  Hussars,  nevertheless,  jumped  it 
and  continued  their  way,  and  the  23rd,  who 
arrived  at  a  spot  where  the  hollow  was  broader 
but  much  more  shallow,  dipped  into  it  at  full 
speed,  lost  their  formation. as  some  of  the  horses 
fell,  and  scrambled  up  the  opposite  bank  in  twos 
and  threes,  having  lost  their  impetus  and  order, 
but  not  their  hearts,  for  they  rode  right  through 
the  intervals  of  the  squares  before  them,  and 
laid  about  them  gallantly  with  their  half-moon 
sabres  on  the  green  Chasseurs. 

Their  triumph  was  short.  Colonel  Seymour 
was  hurt,  and  Major  Frederick  Ponsonby  led, 
gallantly  as  was  his  wont  ;  but  down  came  the 
Polish  Lancers  and  the  Westphalian  Chevaux- 
Legers  ;  the  23rd  were  outnumbered,  cut  down, 
and  ridden  over ;  and  although  a  few  got  back, 
amid  the  redoubled  cheering  of  our  infantry,  207 
lay  under  their  horses,  the  loss  of  the  ist  Hussars 
being  also  heavy — 37  men  and  64  mounts. 

While  this  incident  wlas  enacted,  Campbell  and 
Mackenzie  had  closed  with  the  main  body  of 
the  4th  Corps,  under  the  brave  Corsican  general. 
Count  Porta  Horace  Sebastiani,  and  a  furious 
struggle  took  place,  the  carnage  on  both  sides 
being  horrible. 

At  Talavera  French  and  English  fought  hand 
to  hand,  the  French  having  the  advantage  of 
length  in  their  musket-barrels,  although  our 
Brown  Bess  bayonets  were  longer  than  theirs. 
We  were  half-starved  into  the  bargain,  but  we 
possessed  that  historic  characteristic  of  never 
knowing  when  we  were  beaten. 

The  huge  silk  colours  were  riddled  with  balls  ; 
writhing  groups  of  mutilated  wounded  screamed 
piteously  as  they  were  trampled  under  foot.  It 
was  more  like  a  mclcc  of  the  Middle  Ages  than  a 
nineteenth-centurj'  battle  ;  for  men  got  at  each 
other  and  hit  hard,  the  blood  spurting  right  and 
left  until  the  musket-butts,  and  the  trodden 
grass,  and  every  bayonet  in  the  division  was  red 
with  it,  while  the  caimon-balls  came  whangtttg 
and  tearing  into  the  throng,  and  we  smashed 
and  smote  blindly  through  the  smoke  and  eand. 

'*  P'orward,  forward  !  "  was  the  cry,  and  with 
tremendous  cheering  we  sent  Scbastiani's  veterans 
back  and  captured  ten  guns,  a  regiment  of 
Spanish  horse  cutting  in  as  they  tried  to  rally, 
and  driving  the  4th  Corps  to  the  rear. 

Sir  Arthur  thanked  the  2nd  Battalion  of  the 
Fusiliers  ;  but  Lapisse's  drums  turned  all  eyes 
on  the  hill  again,  and  the  German  Legion,  who 
were  assailed  with  fury  in  their  turn. 

Magnificent  as  the  Hanoverians  always  proved 
themselves   while    they  were  in   our   service — 


equal,  and  in  some  points  superior  ever 
troops,  whose  uniform  they  wore — the 
osity  of  this  attack  shook  them.  Sher 
Guards  were  shattered  at  the  same 
by  the  French  artillerj',  and  the  verj'  c 
our  line  was  broken. 

The  Guards  charged  valiantlj*,  and  y 
an  instant  successful,  but  they  ad\'ance( 
and  there  was  great  confusion.  Von  R 
battery  pounded  steadily,  and  Bombard 
king  won  the  notice  of  Sir  Arthur  \\ 
who  exclaimed,  "  Very  well,  my  boy !  " 
him  on  the  back  as  shot  after  shot  ; 
the  middle  of  the  enemy  ;  but  the  sita 
most  critical. 

Our  leader  ordered  Stapleton  Col 
with  his  cavalry,  sending  to  Colonel  Doi 
bring  the  48th  from  the  hill  ;  and  soon  t 
buff  regimental  banner  was  seen  approaci 
by  side  with  the  king's  colour,  as  th< 
amptons  marched  proudly  into  the  • 
wheeling  back  by  companies  to  let  the 
jumble  through  and  then  resuming  thci 
line,  shoulder  to  shoulder. 

Gallant  Lapisse  lay  dying  on  the  g 
life-blood  welling  out  over  the  genen 
aiguillette  ;  but  his  column,  hot  with 
had  penetrated  our  centre,  and  were  ma 
most  of  a  triumph  destined  to  be  short. 

The  sun  had  got  behind  us,  for  it  w 
noon,  and  the  band  of  purple  shadow  t 
ceded  the  scarlet  line  of  the  48th  was 
of  the  disaster  about  to  fall  on  the  Fren< 

Taking  the  column  on  its  right,  the  N« 
tonshire  poured  a  tremendous  volley  in 
closed  with  the  bayonet. 

Colonel  Donellan  fell  mortally  woun< 
the  gruesome  masses  of  dead  guardsme 
whom  were  slaughtered  there  ;  but  eve 
agony  the  fine  old  man  remembered 
ment,  and  raising  his  three-cornered  > 
hat— the  last  seen  in  our  service — he 
Major  Middlemore  to  take  cx)mmand, 
back  with  dimmed  eyes  as  the  stout 
faded  from  his  sight  for  ever. 

Like  an  avalanche  the  48th  fell  on  tht 
and  chucked  its  progress,  giving  the  Gui 
the  Germans  time  to  rally  ;  then  anotht 
to-hand  struggle  began,  fiercer  if  possil 
the  last,  for  we  were  fighting  despcr 
recover  lost  ground,  and  two  of  the 
nations  in  the  world  strove  for  maste 
and  long. 

Those  who  could  not  get  to  the  fit 
aloof,  and  fired  shot  after  shot  wherever  I 
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ly ;  men  wrestled  and  rolled  over,  clutch- 
ich  other ;  fists  were  used  when  weapons 
)ken  ;  bearded  Sapeurs  in  bearskin  caps 
te  leather  aprons  hewed  with  their  axes 
gh  our  men  had  been  the  walls  of  a 
;  officers  in  topboots  shouted  themselves 
and  Dermoncourt's  ist  Dragoons  slashed 
ited  in  the  most  frantic  attempt  to  break 
our  order  was  restored  by  the  example 
brthamptonshire,  and  our  cavalry  came 
trot  with  sabres  in  hand. 
y  all  the  Staff  were  either  unhorsed  or 
i,  and  Sir  Arthur  was  hit  on  the  shoulder, 
seriously.  Ruffin  hesitated  beyond  the 
nd  was  lost ;  Lapisse  lay  dead,  and  Sebas- 
i  in  disorder.  King  Joseph's  reserves  and 
rd  had  not  been  engaged,  but  the  French 
was  shaken  and  we  began  to  cheer — a 
sual  sign  that  we  were  conquering, 
rtillery  still  continued  ;  but  little  by  little 
ny  retreated  to  their  own  side  of  the 
id  about  six  o'clock  the  battle  was  over. 
'ds  the  end,  while  the  shot  was  plunging 
Von  Rettberg's  battery,  a  distinguished 
eroism  was  performed  by  Sergeant  Bos- 
,  who  was  bringing  ammunition  up  from 
50ns  in  the  rear.  The  dry  grass  caught 
ching  the  wounded  and  burning  some  of 
death,  and  it  threatened  the  powder  as 
es  ran  rapidly  across  the  heath. 
four  brave  gunners  named  Luttermann, 
;,  Wamecke,  and  Lind,  the  sergeant 
each  waggon,  four  in  all,  to  a  place  of 
;hind  a  trench,  heedless  of  the  fact  that 
jht  all  be  blown  to  atoms  in  an  instant 
7ne  of  the  tempest  of  balls  strike  their 
us  charge  ;  and  after  superhuman  efforts 
i^aggons  were  saved  and  galloped  down 
.  beyond,  when  the  limber  teams  arrived, 
ann  being  publicly  thanked,  and  after- 
.'ceiving  a  commission. 
il  was  the  slaughter  when  men  found 
look  around  them. 

-als  Mackenzie  and  Von  Langwerth  of 
;ion  were  killed,  and  31  other  officers, 
J  rank  and  file  ;  3  generals,  192  officers, 
rgeants  and  men  wounded,  and  652  of 
i  missing  ;  or  a  total  on  our  side  of  6,268 
he  two  dap.  Of  these  the  7th  Fusiliers 
and  the  German  Legion  nearly  1,500 
horses  ;  while  other  corps  counted  their 
s  in  varying  proportion. 
strange  incident  reaches  us  from  the 
journal  of  an  English  officer  to  whose 
;  occurred  :  the  enemy,  seeing  him  to  be 


badly  wounded  and  in  great  pain,  requested  his 
permission  /oput  him  out  of  his  misery.  Needless 
to  say,  he  declined  with  thanks  I 

The  French  are  reported  to  have  lost  10,000 
men,  2  generals,  and  17  guns,  the  prudent 
Napier  giving  the  number  at  between  7,000  and 
8,000.     Truly  an  awful  feast  of  blood  and  woe  ! 

Again  the  bivouac  fires  flared  up  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  the  surgeons  were  busy  on  each  side. 
We  were  too  weary  and  too  weakened  to  press 
in  pursuit,  and  both  armies  remained  all  night 
within  range  of  each  other,  ours  suffering  in  ad- 
dition from  hunger — the  commissariat,  as  usual, 
unequal  to  its  duties,  and  death  threateninf^ 
any  who  attempted  to  plunder. 

Bread  had  not  been  issued  since  the  22nd  ; 
men  were  pale  with  exhaustion  and  sick  for 
want  of  food,  but  there  was  no  grumbling  ; 
although  in  Talavera  alone  there  was  enough 
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corn  concealed  by  the  unspeakable  Spaniards 
to  have  lasted  our  army  a  whole  month  ! 

In  the  morning  the  search  parties  of  the 
German  Legion  discovered  three  blue  standard- 
poles  among  their  dead,  and  after  a  ghastly  hunt 
Captain  von  Diiring,  of  the  5th  Battalion,  found 
the  brass  eagles  belonging  to  them. 

A  burst  of  military  music  rose  unexpectedly, 
and  shading  their  eyes  from  the  sun  which  again 
beat  down  on  the  now  corpse-covered  plain,  our 
army  saw  Craufurd's  light  division  march  proudly 
in,  too  late  to  take  part  in  the  battle,  although 
their  efforts  to  arrive  in  time  have  made  their 
march  historic.  The  iron  warrior,  whose  stern 
discipline  rivalled  that  of  Martinet,  the  celebrated 
colonel  of  the  Regiment  du  Roi  under  Louis  XIV., 
had  halted  his  men,  after  a  twenty-mile  tramp, 
near  Malpartida  de  Placencia,  and  they  were 
cooking  their  meagre  rations  when  Spanish 
fugitives  hurried  up  with  a  report  of  our  defeat. 

"  Buglers,  sound  the  *  fall  in  I ' "  cried  Crau- 
furd,  buckling  on  his  sword-belt  ;  and  there  and 
then,  after  selecting  fifty  of  the  weakest  to 
remain  behind,  he  marched  off  with  his  three 
regiments — the    43rd,    52nd,   and   95th   Light 
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r  T^HEN  Lombardy  reverted  to  Italy 
k  /  after  the  war  of  1859,  the  idea 
Jk        of  a  free   and  united  peninsula 

became  robust, 
e  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  the  popular 
bction  rose  until  it  came  to  a  head  on  the 
;  of  Garibaldi  at  Marsala,  and  it  was  felt 
e  seiiure  of  Umbria  and  the  Marches  was 
OBplement  of  the  annexation  by  popular 

the  Duchies  an4  the  Romagna  to  V^ictor 
md,  pending  the  time  when  Venice  could 
ted  from  the  Austrians  and  Rome  could 
fffid  by  the  d3masty  of  Savoy. 
in^.  overt  actof  hostility  against  the  Pope 
mtd  itself  at  Perugia,  the  chief  town  of 
ifWiiere  Joachim  Pecci,  now  Leo  XIII., 
hop,  by  a  street  rising  of  the  discontented 
30th  of  June,  1859.  This  was  put  down 
leral  Schmid,  of  the  Pontifical  army,  and 
Swiss  troops,  with  rigour  and,  some  said, 
needless  severity. 

11  the  undreamt-of  success  of  the  Red 
in  the  South  the  following  year  startled 
irld,  Cavour  saw  that  to  Garibaldi  the 
would  accrue  of  conquering  Francis  II., 
vr  Emmanuel  did  not  intervene  to  over- 
e  revohition  and  tie  it  to  his  own  leading- 
But  the  French  were  in  Rome,  and 
1  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  hold  the 
ooy  of  Peter  against  all  assailants  ;  and  to 
e  followers  of  Garibaldi  it  was  imperative 
tspoit  a  costly  expedition  by  long  sea,  or 
e  a  shorter  journey  overland  by  crossing 
pal  territory  in  Central  Italy. 
kiorid^re  was  entrusted  with  the  defence 

territory.  On  the  3rd  of  May  he  had 
ded  to  an  appeal  of  Pio  Nono  and  had 
nself  at  the  head  of  the  Papal  army,  which 
Qoe  proceeded  to  organise  and  strengthen 

adeqwate  services,  by  which  he  did  not 
iplate  resisting  an  invasion  by  a  regular 
,  but  smply  the  maintaining  of  peace 


within  and  the  guarding  against  revolutionary 
incursions. 

La  Moricifere  was  a  Breton,  and  a  soldier  of 
high  military  repute.  He  was  the  comrade  of 
Bugeaud,  Pelissier,  and  others  in  Algeria  ;  had 
compassed  the  downfall  of  Abd-el-Kader  in  1 847 ; 
led  the  troops  who  drove  the  Red  Republicans 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  at  Paris  in  June» 
1848,  but  in  the  Assembly  had  voted  against  the 
expedition  to  Rome.  However,  when  he  was 
imprisoned  for  objecting  to  the  coitp  d'etat  by 
the  Prince-President,  he  seemed  to  have  acquired 
an  austere  religious  bias  and  a  bent  towards  the 
Vatican. 

As  soon  as  Victor  Emmanuel  resolved  to  send 
his  homogeneous  and  seasoned  troops  to  invade 
the  Pope's  country.  La  Moriciere  saw  that  his 
task  was  hopeless.  His  heterogeneous  levies  were 
ill-equipped  and  badly-disciplined,  and  in  far 
weaker  numbers.  His  forces  consisted  of  a  few 
hastily-improvised  batteries  of  artiller}*,  on  foot 
and  mounted  ;  some  regiments  of  Swiss  and 
Italian  infantry  (the  latter  of  a  sorrj^  scarecrow 
type) ;  Austrians,  who  could  be  depended  upon  ; 
a  corps  of  Franco-Belgians,  uniformed  as  Zouaves; 
dragoons,  gendarmes,  guides  formed  into  a 
corps  d' elite  of  the  Legitimist  nobility,  each 
pri\'ate  ranking  with  a  lieutenant  of  the  line  ; 
and  a  body  of  Irish  volunteers.  These  latter 
were  called  mercenaries,  but  so  little  of  the 
hireling  was  in  the  majority  of  them  that  they 
refused  the  bounty  of  twenty  scudi  and  were 
free-handed  with  their  own  small  money.  They 
were  mostly  peasants,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
students,  clerks,  and  artisans,  ex-policemen  and 
be-medalled  veterans  of  the  Crimea  and  the 
Indian  Mutiny.  Beyond  their  not  verj'  luxu- 
rious rations  they  received  only  about  twopence 
each  day.  The  control  of  these  men  was 
given  to  Mr.  Myles  O'Reilly,  a  former  captain 
in  the  Louth  Militia,  and  under  him  served 
such  captains  as  O'Mahoney  and  Murray  of  the 
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Austrian  army,  Count  Russell  de  Killoghy,  and 
O'Carroll,  a  former  subaltern  of  the  i8th  Royal 
Irish.  A  Baron  de  Guttenberg,  a  Bavarian, 
acted  as  adjutant-major. 

La  Moriciere  hated  the  revolution,  which  he 
compared  with  Islamism,  against  which  he  had 
been  arrayed  for  the  greater  portion  of  his 
previous  career  ;  but  he  bluntly  admitted  that 
to  send  him  against  a  standing  army  with  such 
resources  as  he  had  was  like  pitting  one  against 
ten,  or  asking  a  man  with  a  pistol  at  1 50  paces 
to  match  himself  with  an  adversary  armed  with 
a  carbine.  And  yet  that  was  the  task  that 
was  set  him  and  his  army  of  1 1 ,000  men,  many 
dispersed  over  widely  separate  stations. 

On  the  afternoon  of  September  loth,  Captain 
Farini,  aide-de-camp  to  General  Fanti,  Minister 
of  War  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Pied- 
montese  army,  arrived  at  the  headquarters  of 
La  Moriciere,  at  Spoleto,  bearing  a  message 
from  his  chief  intimating  that  by  order  of  the 
king  he  would  occupy  Umbria  and  the  Marches 
m  any  of  three  cases :  Firstly,  if  the  Papal 
troops  had  to  use  force  to  put  down  national 
manifestations  (that  is,  manifestations  on  behalf 
of  United  Italy  or  Victor  Emmanuel  himself)  in 
the  cities  held  by  them  ;  next,  if  the  Papal 
troops  were  ordered  to  march  upon  any  city 
where  manifestations  had  taken  place  ;  and 
lastly,  if,  such  manifestations  having  been  re- 
pressed, the  Papal  troops  were  not  forthwith 
withdrawn,  so  as  to  leave  the  locality  free  to 
express  its  will. 

La  Moriciere  was  indignant  at  this  summons, 
and  replied  that  he  had  no  authority  to  reply 
to  such  a  communication  without  reference  to 
Rome,  and  explained  to  Captain  Farini  that  he 
might  have  been  spared  the  humiliation  of  being 
asked  to  evacuate  the  provinces  without  striking 
a  blow.  An  open  declaration  of  war  would  have 
been  franker. 

After  dinner  a  telegram  from  Fanti  arrived 
ordering  Farini  back  without  waiting  for  a  rcplv, 
which  was  equivalent  to  the  desired  formal  out- 
break of  hostilities  ;  and  on  the  following  dav 
a  Piedmontese  general — Cialdini,  who  led  a 
brigade  at  the  Tchernaya,  in  the  Crimea — crossed 
la  Catthlica,  the  imaginary  frontier-line  between 
Rimini  and  Pesaro,  and  advanced  to  the  attack 
of  the  latter  Papal  fortress. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  invasion  was  made 
by  the  coast,  Fanti  pushed  into  Umbria  by  a 
mountain  pass  and  descended  along  the  west  of 
the  Apennines,  and  a  third  column,  spreading 
fan-like  in  the  middle,  preser\ed  the  connection 


between  both.  On  the  same  evening  Mc 
de  Merode  sent  a  despatch  that  NapoL 
written  to  Victor  Emmanuel,  broadly 
that  he  would  find  France  opposed  to  h 
entered  the  dominions  of  the  Pope. 
clamation  to  this  effect  was  made  to  tli 
army,  by  whom  it  was  believed  and  hai 
satisfaction. 

Pesaro  was  held  by  Colonel  Zappi  wil 
400  men,  including  a  half-battalion  of  ( 
under  Count  Zichy,  detached  from  Ano 
three  guns.  For  two-and-twenty  Im 
offered  a  stout  resistance,  and  then,  di 
the  last  extremity  by  the  number  of  the 
computed  at  8,000,  he  was  compelled 
render. 

It  leaked  out  that  bands  in  the  interes 
Piedmontese  had  broken  in  on  the  moi 
the  preceding  9th  on  the  Pontifical  ten 
Fossombrone,  Urbino,  and  Citt*i  del  Pi 
the  north  of  Ancona.  A  brigade  of  1 
under  General  de  Courten,  a  Swiss  offw 
directed  on  Fossombrone,  with  orders  1 
on  to  Urbino,  manoeuvring  to  keep  in 
with  Ancona,  which  was  the  base  of  ope 
This  column,  discovering  that  Senigag 
occupied  by  a  Piedmontese  division,  i 
slight  retrograde  turn  so  as  to  pass  th 
stream  at  about  two  leagues  from  its  1 
and  here  occurred  the  first  affair  in  the  ( 
the  brief  campaign,  which  was  brisk  and 
discreditable  to  the  weaker  side.  The  Pi 
tese,  consisting  of  artillery,  cavalry,  and  ii 
bestirred  themselves  and  attempted  to  in 
and  enmesh  the  Papalini.  The  leading 
of  the  latter,  mostly  Austrians,  which  w; 
manded  by  Colonel  Kanzler,  were  not 
cowed  without  a  stiff  fight.  Shortly  aft 
day  on  September  13th  they  seized  a  pes 
Sant'  Angelo,  and,  with  their  small  force  t 
men  and  a  couple  of  field-pieces,  gave  ch 
to  the  enemy.  Coherent  accounts  by  « 
nesses  of  this  encounter  are  lacking, 
is  agreed  that  it  was  sharp,  that  some  b 
onsets  b}'  the  Piedmontese  cavalry-  were 
and  that  the  Papalini,  having  received  « 
fall  back  before  the  over\vhelming  clouds 
Piedmontese,  retired  doggedly  until  they 
wore  out  the  pursuit.  It  was  an  ove 
most  obstinately  denied,  not  a  rout  ;  but 
Kanzler's  force  were  left  behind,  after  four 
unequal  strife.  It  was  five  before  the  k 
charges  died  away,  and  the  heated  and 
combatants  took  up  the  line  of  retreat 
lested  further.     Harassed  and  leg-weUMl 
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:ona,  after  their  fatiguing  trudge 
iths  to  the  coast-road,  where  their 
■ere  fanned  by  the  Adriatic  breezes, 
son  was  roused  in  the  darkest  small 
;  martial  strains  of  their  band,  the 
was  with  those  who  welcomed  their 
und  to  say  they  stepped  out  with 
f  men  who  had  done  their  duty, 
nple  of  how  trivial  matters,  at  such 
will  impress  themselves  on  the 
;  recollection  of  a  great  shaggy  dog, 

tongue,  shuffling  under    the    big 
2ver  be  effaced. 

jantime  La  Morici^re,  with  the  bulk 
irmy,  was  prosecuting  his  way  from 

to 
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tes.  Perugia  was  occupied  by  a  com- 
Tish  and  a  battalion  of  the  2nd  Regi- 
line.  The  germ  of  mutiny  showed 
rtion  of  the  latter.  After  three  hours' 
of  gunpowder — desultory  skirmish- 
ver  in  the  streets  for  the  most  part — 
:he  Piedmontese  general,  sent  word 
chmid  that  it  was  useless  to  prolong 
.  Fanti  was  nigh  and  would  speedily 
n.  A  suspension  of  arms  for  five 
[pulated,  and  at  its  expiration,  Fanti 
he  meantime  arrived,  terms  were 
I  the  fortress  was  handed  over  to  the 

rith  589  of  a  garrison — more  than 
1  were  Irish  and  the  rest  Italians, 
ustrians,  with  a  handful  of  invalided 
ans — sustained  a  well-concerted 
;  from  breakfast-hour  to  dusk.  Major 
t  in  command,  and  although  un- 


accustomed to  fight,  and  allowed  a  truce  early, 
made  excellent  play  with  his  untried  soldiers  and 
his  two  old  iron  guns  with  worn  carriages.  He 
placed  his  own  corps  at  the  gate  and  a  wall  near 
it  and  a  breach  covered  with  palisades,  and  the 
Franco-Belgians  in  a  post  of  vantage  adjacent. 
General  Brignone,  having  established  four  bat- 
teries, opened  on  the  keep  with  shot  and  shell 
after  eight  o'clock  on  the  17th,  his  rifles  keeping 
up  an  incessant  peppering  from  the  surrounding 
hills.  Having  exhausted  seven  hours  with  this 
preliminary  pounding  and  popping,  it  was 
thought  that  the  moment  for  assault  had 
arrived,  and  a  column  of  hersagUcri  and  grena- 
diers, led  by  Brignone  himself,  formed  in  the 

causeway  before 
the  gate. 
O'Reilly  had  but 
one  of  his  iron 
guns  available 
now,  and  having 
drawn  it  to  the 
entrance,  and 
loading  it  to  the 
muzzle  with 
grape-shot,  he 
banged  twice  at 
the  nea  ring 
Piedmontese, 
and  a  furious 
sheet  of  mus- 
ketry swept 
their  front  and 
laid  so  many  of 
them  low  that 
the  rest  had  to  seek  shelter  in  retreat.  The 
corpses  of  nine  hcrsaglieri  littered  the  soil.  So 
vigorously  had  the  offensive  been  pushed,  that 
one  Irish  oflficer  at  the  barrier,  Lieutenant 
Crean,  a  burly  stripling  from  Tipperar}',  was 
wounded  in  the  arm  by  a  bayonet-thrust  from 
a  pioneer.  The  assault  was  not  renewed,  but 
the  batteries,  to  which  another  had  now  been 
added,  resumed  their  attentions,  some  companies 
of  bcrsaglieri  aiding  with  a  well -nourished  fiisil- 
ade.  Twice  had  the  roof  and  the  rooms  near  the 
powder  magazine  been  set  in  flames  by  shells, 
and  twice  had  the  kindling  conflagration  been 
got  under  with  some  trouble.  About  seven 
o'clock,  as  the  torrid  warmth  of  the  day  was 
declining,  capitulation  was  offered,  the  de- 
fences being  much  shattered  and  the  ammuni- 
tion beginning  to  fail.  O'Reilly  saw  the  wisdom 
of  yielding,  although  he  had  had  compara- 
tively few  casualties ;  for  his  own  men  needed 
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rest  and  food,  and  the  Italians,  who  had  been 
hiding  in  cellars  during  the  hurly-burly»  were 
not  to  be  trusted  in  a  niglit  attack.  But  he  was 
granted  honourable  conditions,  in  token  of  liis 
valiant  defence.  Fanti  b\*  this  was  in  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  entire  upper  valley  of 
the  Tiber. 
Returning  to  La  Moridire,  he  managed  to  send 


a  despatch  to  Ancona,  which  was  received  there 
on  the  15th,  confirming  his  advance  thither,  and 
terminating  with  lhi»  warning:  "Defend  the 
approaches  of  the  place  courageou&ly,  and  rally 
to  the  sound  of  my  cannon."  A  proclamation 
was  simultaneously  posted  in  the  town  stating 
that  the  iMarches  had  been  invaded,  that  Zappi 
had  been  beaten,  that  a  great  battle  was  im- 
minent, and  that  in  prevision  of  emergencies 
the  church  of  St.  Dominic  was  about  to  be  con- 
verted ifiiu  a  hospital  for  400,  to  which  the  in- 
habitants were  requested  to  contribute  bedding. 


trending;  that  was  his  objoctivc  point  - 
It  could  hold  out  a 
land   side.      It    was 
get  in  there.     But  here,  close  10  Lc 
point  of  effecting  tlic  hoped-for  jutKtf 
that   Cialdini  had  been  bcfofchand 
This  advance  guard  of  - : 
Loreto,  a  squad  of  Picdi 
off  Uke  hunters  caught  napp 
Guides,  with  a  gendarme,  ha 
as  a  barricade  on  the  high  r< 
point-blank  discharge  of  caniuer,  UUl  I 
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wSSnoin^ni^omrade.  He  ciilculated  that 
le  Piedmontcbc-  general  had  hastened  up  three 
visions  of  his  army,  and  had  lodged  them  in 
LraUel  lines  on  the  direct  passage  between  him 
Lcl  the  tongue  of  land,  with  its  circling  eniin- 
ices,  on  which  Ancona  was  situated.  The 
icmy  was  lying  in  strength,  comfortably  occupy- 
Ig  the  rising  ground  between  the  mamelon  or 
lound  of  Castelfidardo,  in  front,  and  the  plain 
)reading  at  the  feet  of  Loreto.  He  mustered 
is  weak  columns,  ai^d  took  thought  of  his  plan 


them  to  pass  it  was  necessary  to  take  and  hold 
the  two  tarms.  The  banks  of  the  river  were 
high,  but  might  easily  be  climbed,  and  the  bed 
of  the  stream  was  \ery  shallow— nowhere  knee- 
deep. 

La  Moriciere,  before  engaging  in  the  action, 
went  to  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  LorettJ,  the 
holy  house  of  Nazareth — said  to  have  been 
wafted  through  the  air  by  angels— and  performed 
some  devotional  exercises. 

De  Pimodan,  his  second  in  command,  who  was 


or  action.  The  plain  was  w^ithin  500  yards  of 
the  Musone  river,  then  run  so  dry  as  to  be 
practicable  for  artillery.  There  was  a  ford  here, 
and  on  each  side  a  ji/ood  country  road.  On  the 
i^th  it  appeared  to  him  that  this  point  had  been 
reinforced.  A  strong  detachment  rested  on  a 
^tn  midway,  and  a  second  farm  about  500  yards 
to  the  rear,  on  the  crest  of  a  hillock  crowning 
first  position.  A  wood  was  near,  and  there 
e  numerous  rifled  cannon  on  the  slopes  in 
neighbourhood.  The  ford  of  the  Musone, 
*hich  the  Papalini  must  pass  to  reach 
■otia,  was  less  than  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from 
outmost  ground  of  the  foe,  butt  to  enable 


WERE  CLUNG   TO   '    (/>.  4OO) 

no  stranger  to  powder,  got  the  order  to  cross  the 
river,  seize  the  first  farm— the  Crocetta — bring 
his  guns  to  play  upon  the  wood  and  the  second 
farm — Cascina— and  thus  clear  the  way  for  the 
remainder  to  advance.  For  this  arduous  task  he 
had  at  his  disposal  about  2,300  men — that  is  to 
say,  four  battalions  and  a  half — 8  pieces  of  light 
artillery*  6'pounders,  and  4  mortars,  with  about 
250  cavalry,  consisting  of  tw^o  squadrons  of  light 
dragoons,  the  troop  of  guides,  and  a  section  of 
gendarmes. 

D'Arcy's  company  of  Irish — who  were  ineffi- 
ciently equipped,  having  neither  pouches  nor 
knapsacks,   carr^nng    their   cartridges    in   their 
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haversacks — were  attached  to  the  artillery,  to 
help  them  in  moving  the  guns  and  afford  them 
all  necessary  protection. 

The  battle  began  well  for  La  Moricifere.  The 
first  farm  was  assailed  at  a  scamper,  and  gallantly 
carried  in  spite  of  a  gallant  defence,  and  loo 
prisoners  captured.  Two  guns  were  moved 
forward  to  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  and  the 
Irish,  under  a  hot  fire,  helped  to  place  two  of 
the  mortars  in  front  of  the  farmhouse.  Then, 
having  fulfilled  their  mission,  they  mixed  with 
the  sharp-shooters  and  fought  with  them  till 
the  close  of  the  engagement. 

Then  an  advance  on  the  second  farm  was 
essayed  and  spiritedly  made  by  a  column  of 
Franco- Belgians,  headed  by  Commandant  Bec- 
deliSvre  ;  but  it  was  repulsed  by  a  murderous 
fire,  and  though  they  rallied  and  faced  the 
enemy  with  bullet  and  bayonet,  it  was  useless. 
The  Franco-Belgians — bare-throated,  vain  of 
their  loose  picturesque  garb  of  silver-grey 
braided  with  scarlet,  their  wide  scarlet  waist- 
cloth,  and  the  isthmus  of  gamboge  buskin  be- 
tw^een  Zouave  trousers  and  gaiters — were  as 
conspicuous  by  their  eager  martial  bearing  as 
by  their  cool  resolution.  Having  gained  their 
ground  with  a  rush  and  a  rallying  cheer,  they 
dropped  on  their  knees  and  kept  up  a  sputter  of 
independent  shots  from  behind  a  hedge.  The 
Piedmontese  held  fast,  and  by  smiting  them  with 
a  steady  but  rapid  flame  of  rifle-shots  checked 
them,  and,  keeping  up  the  rattle  of  death  per- 
sistently, compelled  their  shattered  ranks  to  fall 
back.  To  the  shouts  of  defiance  of  onset  suc- 
ceeded a  sullen  retirement.  Such  was  the  im- 
petuosity of  these  young  warriors  and  the 
firmness  of  their  bearing  that  many  came  to 
the  white  arms,  and  the  onset  was  repelled 
with  steel.  The  Viscount  de  Poli  received  a 
desperate  bayonet-wound  in  the  breast. 

The  troops  sent  to  their  assistance,  several 
thousand  led  by  La  Moricifere  in  person,  behaved 
with  shameful  weakness.  They  occupied  the 
centre,  and  carried  with  them  on  their  flanks  a 
battalion  of  Swiss  Rifles  and  a  boyish  Roman 
corps.  The  indigenous  regiment  wavered  as  it 
deployed,  and  finally  sought  safety  under  the 
reeds  by  the  river.  Its  want  of  steadiness  was 
charitably  attributed  to  youth  and  indiscipline. 
The  drivers  attached  to  one  battery-  of  guns  cut 
their  traces  and  fled,  leaving  their  cannon  behind 
them.  The  Franco -Belgians,  with  Major  Fuch- 
man's  half-battalion  of  Austrian  sharpshooters  in 
support,  were  the  only  troops  who  did  not  show 
symptoms  of  resorting  to  leg-bail.     The  tough 


Piedmontese  were  very  stubborn,  especially  that 
crack  light  infantry  the  little  blue-jacketed  ber- 
sagltert\  to  be  marked  by  the  constant  bursts  of 
smoke  from  the  line  defined   by  glazed  round 
hats  tipped  with  jaunty^  cocks' -feathers.     The 
haycocks  and  farm-steadings  of  Crocetta  were 
clung  to  with  tenacity  while  a  chance  remained, 
but  reinforcements  poured  down  from  the  ridges 
opposite,  and  soon  a  general  panic  was  caused, 
bearing  away  the  brave  with  the  faint-hearted. 
To  add  to  the  confusion,  De  Pimodan,  who  was 
mounted  and  daringly  encouraging  his  men,  was 
shot  in  the  face  and  subsequently  in  the  back- 
some  said  by  his  own  followers,  either  through 
mistake  or  treacherj"^ — and  fell  from  his  saddle 
bleeding  from  four  wounds.     La  Moriciere  gave 
him  a  farewell  grasp  before  he  died.     The  Pied- 
montese prisoners  captured  at  an  earlier  stage  of 
the  combat  got  out   of  the   toils,  the  captain, 
Tromboni,  preventing  retaliations.     But  the  in- 
trepid Franco-Belgians  left  a  third  of  their  280 
on  the  field,  and  trenches  were  dug  for  thera  by 
next  day  near  the  spot  where  they  fell  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Musone. 

La  Moricifere  was  powerless  to  control  or  in- 
fuse courage  into  his  force.     There  were  acts  of 
individual  heroism,  but  what    could  they  avail 
against  the  odds  in  numbers,  discipline,  and  ma- 
terial ?     The  disorder  degenerated   into  some- 
thing worse,  and  the  mass  of  the  Pope's  army 
sought  refuge  in  flight  at  the  double-quick,  while 
corps  and  fragments  of  corps,  embracing  men  of 
different    nationalities,   tramped   or   trotted  to 
Loreto,  where  some  of  them  laid  down  arms  in 
a  hopeless  muddle.     The  Piedmontese  did  not 
pursue  :  they  saw  it  was  not  necessar}'.    They 
had  succeeded  in  their  object,  which  was  to  pre- 
vent the  relief  of  Ancona,  and  they  had  barred 
the  road  and  caught  their  enemy  in  a  trap  from 
which  there  was  no  escape.     The  affair  had  not 
lasted  quite  three  hours,  the  actual  conflict  being 
confined  to  one  hour.     Some  of  the  vanquished 
made  for  the  mouth  of  the  Musone,  and  twenty 
Papal  artillerymen,  with   two   field-pieces,  the 
military  chest,  and  a  flag  of  the  Swiss,  succeeded 
in  coasting  in  a  fishing-boat  to  Ancona.     A  feW 
guides  and  a  Swiss  sapper  also  reached  the  same 
harbour  in  a  skiff.     But  the  army  which  had  1*;^ 
Loreto  in  the   morning — preceded  by  some  o^ 
the  banners  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  the  hero  o* 
Lepanto,  removed  from  the  shrine  of  Loreto^- 
was  "  ground  down  and  beaten  to  pieces"  befor*^ 
shades  of  evening  fell.     A  few  bold  spirits  talkea 
of  defending  the  town,  but  the  majority  were  to<^ 
much  demoralised,  and  continued  the  retreat  to 
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xi\dX  surrendtfr  was  made, 
marched  out  by  torchlight  to 
ir  amis,  with  bayonets  fixed  and  bands 
id,  between  lines  of  Piedmontese 
presented  arms  as  they  passed. 
ic  names  of  the  Franco- Belgian  pri- 
thc  guides — such  as  Rohan  Chabot, 
the  Marquis  d'Holiand,  the  Count 
balus,  and  Prince  Edward  de  Ligne 
ticked  off  from  the  roll-call,  before 
into  detention  in  the  interior,  General 
I'marked  with  surprise  that  it  was  just 
iing  a  list  of  invitations  to  a  court  ball 
Quatorze. 
foricitrre,  who 
the  opera- 
tiiay  on  horse- 
ln  cane,  had 
It  wiU  be 
tiler  e  was  no 
his  part  in 
astrous  cam- 
Ian  was  the 
of  plain, 
ard  fighting  ; 
cen  seconded 
valour  and 
result  might 
Jjourned,  but 
gfcat  could  not 
\  averted.  He 
lien  whom  he 
The  Emperor 
III.  dared 
if  Rome  ;  in 
adNHsed  his 
ic  former  year  to  *' strike  hard  and 
^  if  they  would  hft  him  out  of  em- 
igre, with  his  purpose  grimly  set, 
Hirtunity  of  the  smoke  and  turmoil 
^nbout  300  infantr\^  and  what  remained 
of  dragoons,  and  bent  b)'  a  devious 
ith  to  Ancona.  A  peasant  acted  as 
dg  first  been  sworn  by  all  he  prized 
to  point  the  right  direction.  At 
by  the  horsemen  he  entered  the 
I  went  to  his  countryman,  the  Count 
You  are  welcome,"  said  the 
?"  ''You  see  it," 
/.  to  the  lew  fucili\c^ 
have  no  longer  an  arm\ 
— ?;.--j  experience  of  failurv-  m  u.u, 
•.t  miracles.  He  did  nut  count 
«  well  •armed   Jorcc  of  40,000  men, 
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eager  and  inured  to  the  field,  with  some  thousand 
volunteers  who  were  weighed  do'wn  from  want 
of  rtst  and  the  long,  forcfd  marches.  But  all 
was  not  lost,  although  Pcrsano^s  fleet  of  thirteen 
vessels,  carrying  400  guns,  was  in  the  ofling  and 
had  started  the  bi^mbardment  that  day,  without 
notice,  contrary  to  the  u>agei  of  war.  After  a 
stout  defence  of  Ancona  for  over  a  week,  Pcrsanu 
forced  the  boom  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
and  blew  up  the  battery  at  the  lighthouse. 

La  Morici^re  hoisted  the  white  flag  upon  the 
citadel,  and  repeated  the  signal  of  capitulation 
in  the  forts.  The  garrison  ceased  fire.  Shortly 
after,  the  Piedmontese 
army  resumed  the  offen- 
sive all  along  the  line, 
and  up  to  nine  in  the 
following  rooming  the 
din  uf  caTuion  lasted,  n(it- 
v\  ithstanding  the  despatch 
of  parlcmeuUtirts  and  the 
landing  of  Piedmontese 
naval  officers  and  marines. 
The  garrison  marched  out 
of  the  city  with  the 
honours  of  war  in  the  dusk 
of  the  following  evening, 
^ave  up  their  arms,  and 
were  led  under  escort  to 
Alessandria,  where  they 
were  liberated  under  con- 
dition of  not  sending  for  a 
year  against  the  king.  La 
Moricicre  gave  his  sword 
to  Persano,  who  handed 
it  back  to  him,  and  the 
officers  were  embarked  on  a  vessel  for  Genoa. 
Victor  Emmanuel  was  free  to  advance  to  the 
Neapolitan  border,  and  lend  the  prestige  of  his 
name  and  the  aid  of  his  arms  to  Garibaldi  ;  in 
short,  he  was  allowed  the  occasion  of  tipping  the 
lance-shaft  with  a  sharp  steel  head. 

The  Pope  dismissed  his  troops  to  their  homes, 
giving  the  Irish  auxiliaries,  in  an  order  of  the 
day,  the  highest  praise.  A  medal  «»f  silvered 
bronze,  girdled  with  a  serpent  with  tail  coiled  in 
mouth,  symbolising  eternity,  was  issued  to  his 
legionaries,  with  an  inverted  cross  on  the  hol- 
lowed middle  in  commemoration  of  the  cruci- 
fixion of  St.  Peter,  and  the  inscription  on  one  side, 
/Vy  Pctrt  Sedc  ('*  Fur  the  See  of  Peter  "),and  on 
the  other,  I'tc^rM  qua  vtnct't  mundum  fides 
nostra  (**  The  victor}'  which  overcomes  the  world 
is  our  faith").  Thus  ended  with  a  decoration 
the  talc  of  defeat  not  entirely  without  dishonour. 
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£  M  LTHOUGH  not  remarkable  either  from 
m^%  the  issues  involved  or  the  importance 
J  A  of  the  events  dependent  upon  it— still 
less  from  the  number  of  the  troops 
engaged — the  fighting  before  Magdala  is  notable 
as  being  the  crowning  success  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  expeditions  of  modern  times. 

Theodore,  king  of  Abyssinia — a  man  of  great 
natural  talent — had  seized  some  English  and 
German  missionaries,  and  had  for  a  long  time 
held  them  prisoners.  Although  crowned  under 
the  name  of  Theodore,  the  king's  name  was 
Kassa.  He  was  nephew  of  a  powerful  chief, 
but  his  father  had  died  early.  His  mother  was 
reduced  to  great  poverty,  and  he  himself  was 
brought  up  in  a  monastery  with  the  intention  of 
becoming  a  priest.  The  monastery  was  attacked 
and  sacked  by  robbers,  but  Kassa  escaped  to  the 
castle  of  his  uncle.  On  the  latter's  death,  quarrels 
arose  between  his  sons  :  Kassa  sided  with  the 
elder,  who  was,  however,  defeated,  and  Kassa 
became  a  robber  chief.  He  soon  afterwards 
raised  the  standard  of  rebellion,  and  one  by  one 
conquered  the  various  provinces  of  Abyssinia,  and 
was  crowned  in  1856  king  of  the  whole  country. 
His  power  was  as  yet,  however,  by  no  means 
consolidated,  for  rebellions  broke  out  in  \'arious 
provinces.  These  were  all  put  down  with  an 
amount  of  ferocity  and  cruelty  that  rendered 
him  odious  to  his  subjects.  When  all  resistance 
ceased  Theodore  sought  to  introduce  European 
arts  and  methods.  The  education  he  had  obtained 
in  the  convent  had  rendered  him  far  in  advance 
of  the  majority  of  his  people,  and  had  not  his 
career  been  cut  short  by  coming  into  collision 
with  England  he  might  have  done  great  things 
for  his  country.  His  grievance  against  us  was  of 
a  threefold  character.  In  the  first  place  Mr. 
Stern,  the  English  missionary,  had  returned  for 
a  time  to  England,  and  had  there  published  a 
book  containing  some  very  disparaging  remarks 


on  him.  When  Stem  returned  he  had 
rashness  to  bring  one  of  his  books  with  I 
the  remarks  relating  to  himself  were  tiani 
to  Theodore,  and  from  that  moment  Sterr 
his  companions  became  virtually  captives. 

In  the  next  place,  Theodore  wrote  a  lett 
the  Queen,  and  this  letter,  instead  of  reodv 
courteous  answer,  was  put  into  a  pigeon-ho 
a  Government  office  in  London,  and  foi^ 
Lastly,  he  had  requested  that  a  nunbe 
artisans  of  various  trades  should  be  sent  01 
him,  but  this  request  also  received  ne  r 
Theodore,  moreover,  believed  that  tlieS^ 
were  stirring  up  the  Egyptians  to  luwA 
country.  In  this  he  was  entirely 
upon  the  contrary,  our  Government ' 
to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  JSigB 
which  country  offered  a  wide  field  for  tnH; 
had  it  not  been  for  the  gross  carelemMllw 
Liberal  Minister,  who  neglected  to  1W 
answer  to  Theodore's  letter,  we  nught'lgf 
time  have  been  carr^'ing  on  a  veiy  ooorfiB) 
trade  with  Abyssinia,  and  vrith  so  powoM 
ally  the  course  of  events  in  the  Soudan  w( 
have  had  a  very  different  termination.  Cap( 
Cameron,  our  consul  at  Massowa,  a  town  on 
Red  Sea,  was  appointed  consul  to  Ab\"ssi 
but  upon  his  going  up  the  countr>'  he  was 
seized  by  Theodore,  and  imprisoned. 

At  length  a  Mr.  Rassam  was  sent  as  ami 
sador  to  the  king  ;  he  was  accompanied 
Lieutenant  Prideaux  and  Dr.  Blanc.  They 
were  seized,  and  ajfter  many  attempts  to  oh 
their  release,  an  expedition  was  determined  n 
to  rescue  them  from  their  captivity.  No  B 
generous  effort  was  ever  made  by  a  nation. 
distance  from  the  coast  to  Magdala  exceeded 
miles  ;  the  country'  to  be  traversed  was  ih 
unknown  ;  the  heat  on  the  sea-coast  was  ten 
pAcrything  required  in  the  way  of  transport** 
have  to  be  brought  either  from  India  or  Evi 
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the  serious  opposition  that  was 
vaa  uccessar)-  that  the  force  should 
>c.     All  these  difficulties  were  sur- 
ges were  bought  up  by  the  thousand 
)f,  and  Asia  Minor,  camels  iu  Eg^pt 
Transport  trains  were  organised  in 
I  also  were  embarked  elephants  to 
in   guns.      A   force   some    io,cxx) 
Sir  Robert  Napier,  was  transported 
Annesley  Bay,  and  in  spite  of. 
i  among  the  animals  from  want  of 
knding-placc,  the  expedition  started 
(ihe  advance-guard  moving  up  on 


populated  countr}*,  and  from  the  steady  deteriora- 
tion of  the  transport  animals  from  the  cfTccts  ol 
fatigue  and  insufficient  food.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  force  was  left  at  various  points  on 
the  road,  especially  at  the  posts  oi  Senafc,  Adi- 
grat,  and  Antalo.  At  last,  on  the  7th  of  April, 
the  plateau  of  Dalanta  was  reached.  The  force 
consisted  of  the  4th  and  33rd  Regiments  and 
a  wing  of  the  45th,  a  Beloochee  regiment,  the 
Punjaub  Pioneers,  a  wing  of  the  loth  Bombay 
Native  Infantry,  a  company  of  Royal  Engineers 
and  one  of  Sappers,  two  batteries  of  mountain- 
guns,  a  naval  brigade  with  rocket  troughs,  the 
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lu  7  ix^v  icct  above  the  sea  early 
and  the   rest  of  the  expedition 

whatever  was  met  with  during 

Theodore,  instead  of  advanc- 

and  harassing  us  on  the  mjirch, 

lis  mountain  fortress  of  Magdala, 

ob.stacleH     to     be    surmounted 

by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 

ns  of  any  kind  in   a   thinly- 


3rd  Bombay  Cavalry,  the  Scinde  Horse,  and  two 
squadrons  of  the  3rd  Dragoon  Guards — in  all 
some  4,000  men,  of  whom  460  were  cax'alry. 

Two  miles  from  the  spot  where  they  were  en- 
camped Magdala  could  be  seen,  some  eight  miles 
distant.  The  view  was  a  grand  one  from  the 
plateau.  A  precipice  of  some  600  feet  fell  sheer 
down,  and  from  its  foot  wtis  a  steep  fall  down 
10  the  Bachelo  River,  som^;  4,000  feet  below  ; 
beyond,   the   ground   rose   in   a   successioa   of 
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billows  one  behind  another,  higher  and  higher, 
to  the  foot  of  some  lofty  mountains  some  forty 
miles  away.  In  the  midst  of  these  rounded 
hills  rose  the  steep  crags  of  Magdala,  like  a 
great  ship  on  a  stormy  ocean.  Its  appearance 
from  Dalanta  was  that  of  a  three-topped 
mountain  with  almost  perpendicular  sides,  two  of 
which  together  resembled  a  saddle  with  high  flat 
peaks.  That  to  the  right  was  called  Fahla  ;  that 
to  the  left,  a  few  hundred  feet  higher,  Salamgi. 
Magdala  itself  could  be  seen  over  the  saddle  be- 
tween the  other  two  hills.  It  was  connected 
with  Salamgi  by  a  plateau  known  as  Islamgi. 
Fahla  and  Magdala  had  both  flat  tops ;  that  of 
Salamgi  was  more  peaked.  A  few  huts  could  be 
made  out  ©n  the  top  of  Fahla,  and  by  the  aid  of 
glasses  a  number  of  guns.  Native  encampments 
could  be  seen  on  the  terraces  of  Salamgi,  and 
on  the  saddle  between  it  and  Fahla. 

The  ascent  was  by  a  zigzag  road  cut  on  the  face 
of  Fahla,  and  terminating  on  the  saddle.  It  was 
altogether  a  very  formidable  position.  Theodore 
was  known  to  have  a  large  number  of  cannon 
which  had  been  cast  by  European  workmen  he 
had  with  him  ;  he  had  3,000  soldiers  armed 
with  percussion  guns,  and  a  great  host  of  spear- 
men. From  the  Bachelo  a  steep  ravine  ran  up 
through  the  hills  almost  directly  towards  Mag- 
dala, but  making  a  cur\'e  at  its  upper  end 
and  passing  round  by  the  left  of  Salamgi. 

At  Dalanta  the  army  had  been  able  to  purchase 
large  stores  of  grain  and  a  considerable  amount 
of  other  provisions  from  the  natives,  but  water 
had  been  very  scarce,  and  the  animals  had  all 
to  be  taken  down  to  the  deep  ravine  that  had 
been  passed  before  ascending  to  the  plateau.  On 
the  9th  the  force  encamped  on  the  edge  of  the 
plateau,  and  at  daybreak  began  to  descend  into 
the  ravine.  It  was  not  intended  to  attack  Mag- 
dala that  day,  the  commander-in-chiefs  plan 
being  to  encamp  two  miles  from  the  fortress  ; 
and  it  was  considered  probable  that  no  attack 
would  be  made  before  the  arrival  of  other  troops, 
who  were  coming  up  tast  behind  us. 

General  Sir  Charles  Staveley  was  in  command 
of  the  advance.  The  road  down  to  the  ravine, 
which  had  been  made  by  Theodore  for  the  trans- 
port of  his  canno!!,  was  an  excellent  one  ;  but 
the  sun  shone  down  with  great  power,  and  the 
men  during  the  descent  pressed  forward  eagerly 
that  they  might  .slake  their  thirst  in  the  waters 
of  the  Bachelo.  A  bitter  disappointment  awaited 
them.  The  river  was  some  eighty  yards  wide, 
but  the  water  was  almost  inky  black  in  colour, 
and  as  thick  with  mud  as  a  puddle  in  the  streets 


of  London.  There  was,  however,  no  cl 
was  improbable  that  any  other  water  v 
met  with,  and  men  and  aninials  alike  d 
turbid  fluid.  Water-skins  and  wat( 
were  filled,  and  the  march  resumed.  1 
gage-train  kept  straight  up  the  ravine 
guard  of  100  men  of  the  4th,  precede 
sappers  and  miners  under  Colonel  Ph^ 
the  main  body  of  infantry  struck  up  th< 
was  a  very  stiff  climb,  and  the  mounte 
were  unable  to  get  up  until  the 
Pioneers  cut  a  track,  up  which  th 
managed  to  scramble. 

When  it  arrived  on  the  first  shoulde 
vance  force,  consisting  of  the  4th  Regii 
company  of  Royal  Engineers,  the  Be 
the  Punjaubees,  and  two  companie 
loth  Native  Infantry,  halted,  until  a  n 
arrived  from  Colonel  Phayre  saying  ttu 
the  head  of  the  valley  and  that  the 
quite  practicable.  General  Stavele^'  at  < 
an  aide-de-camp  to  Sir  Robert  Napie 
that  the  baggage  and  guns,  which  were 
for  the  news  at  the  river,  might  safely 
The  force  then  marched  four  miles  ftutl 
succession  of  rises  to  a  place  where  th( 
had  stated  that  water  would  b^  found, 
was,  however,  but  one  small  pool  of  e: 
dirty  water.  Here  Sir  Charles  Stavele 
astonishment  and  dismay,  found  Colone 
and  his  800  men,  who  were  suppose 
guarding  the  head  of  the  valley.  As 
now  crowded  with  baggage  animals 
ammunition  and  with  artillery,  and  w 
to  the  view  of  the  enemy  at  Magd 
situation  was  an  alarming  one  indeed;  \ 
was  nothing  whatever  to  prevent  the 
of  Magdala  from  pouring  down  and  falh 
the  unwieldy  body,  defended  only  by  a 
of  the  4th  Regiment. 

Had  we  been  in  race  01  a  Europear 
a  terrible  disaster  must  have  occurred, 
whole  of  our  guns,  ammunition,  and  sto 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Staveley  lost  not  a  moment  in  ende< 
to  repair  the  blunder  that  had  been  cor 
The  men,  who  had  thrown  themselves  < 
the  ground,  were  at  once  set  in  moti 
pressed  forward  at  the  top  of  their  spee 
spot  that  had  been  determined  upon  f 
camping-ground.  It  lay  a  little  behind  1 
of  a  low  hill :  here  the  tired  troops  thrci 
selves  down,  while  the  general  ad\-anc 
the  crest  to  reconnoitre  the  position. 
divided  by  a  small   ravine  from  a  pfaft 
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»,  below  the  spot  occupied  by  the  troops, 
ending  to  the  foot  of  Fahla  and  Salamgi. 
le  ravine  widened  out  to  the  left  until  it 
the  main  valley,  half  a  mile  away.  Sir 
Staveley  at  once  despatched  the  Punjaub 
>  to  this  point,  and  there  was  then  nothing 
jt  to  wait.  All  listened  most  anxiously 
>utburst  of  a  roar  of  fire  from  the  valley 
left,  where  we  knew  the  baggage-train 
Ling  its  way  up. 

i  waiting,  Sir  Robert  Napier  and  his  staff 

in  haste,  the  news  of  the 'blunder  that 

a  committed  having  been  sent  to  him  by 

Staveley  as  soon  as  it  was  discovered, 
asses,  a  dozen  guns 
ould  be  seen  on  the 

of  Fahla  and  as 
pon  Salamgi.  Pre- 
some  artiller^'men 
ide  out  going  from 

^n,  and  loading 
1  succession.  Still 
quiet,  but  it  was  a 

anxious  suspense  ; 
tnew  that  from  the 
they  could  see  our 
e  of  animals  wind- 
:he  valley,  and  that 
1  of  the  train  must 
ipproaching.  There 
exclamation  of  plea- 

the  naval  rocket 
was  seen  advancing 
valley,  where  they 
and  joined  the  Pun- 

at  the  point  where  the  side-valley  ran 
Almost  at  the  same  moment  a  large 
horse  and  foot  were  seen  pouring  down 
d  from  the  saddle.  Every  glass  was 
upon  them,  and  a  lively  discussion  began 
hether  it  was  a  peaceful  embassy  or  an 

but  the  doubt  did  not  last  long.     A 

smoke  burst    out  from  the  brow  of 

it  blank  ?  "  an  officer  exclaimed.  The 
was  supplied  by  a  heavy  thud  as  a 
id  shot  struck  the  ground  a  few  yards 
le  Punjaubees,  and  a  cheer  broke  from 
cers  clustered  round  the  general.  Still, 
ition  was  a  most  serious  one.  The  second 
i  was  miles  behind  the  baggage — un- 
sd  except  by  its  feeble  guard  and  by  the 
bees — and  it  was  easy  enough  for  the 
to  avoid  the  latter  by  making  a  circuit. 
iMrt  Napier  instantly  despatched  an  aide- 


de-camp  to  the  Punjaubees  to  take  up  a  position 
on  elevated  ground  to  their  left,  where  they 
could  better  protect  the  baggage,  and  at  the 
same  time  sent  to  the  naval  brigade  to  hurry 
up  the  valley  to  the  spur  on  which  he  was  stand- 
ing. Aide-de-camp  after  aide-de-camp  was  sent 
to  hasten  them  on.  The  next  five  minutes 
were  intensely  exciting  to  those  watching  the 
scene.  The  enemy  were  coming  down  with 
great  rapidity  :  they  had  already  descended  the 
road  from  the  fortress  and  were  scattered  over 
the  plain.  The  main  body  was  making  towards 
the  road  up  which  the  baggage  was  coming  ; 
the   rest   were   advancing   in   scattered  groups, 
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while  the  guns  upon  Fahla  kept  up  a  steady  fire 
upon  the  Punjaubees, 

The  advance  of  the  enemy  was  as  pretty  a 
sight  as  has  ever  been  presented  in  modern  war- 
fare. Here  and  there  among  the  groups  galloped 
chiefs  in  their  scarlet-cloth  robes  ;  many  of  the 
footmen,  too,  were  in  scarlet  ;  the  rest  were  in 
white.  Numerous  flags  were  visible  among  them. 
All  kept  on  at  a  run  without  pause  or  hesitation, 
and  advanced  across  the  plateau  with  alarming 
rapidity,  and  it  was  for  some  time  doubtful 
whether  they  would  not  reach  the  brow  of  the 
little  valley  along  which  the  naval  rocket  train 
was  still  coming  up  in  single  file,  before  the  latter 
could  ascend  to  the  higher  ground  where  the 
general  was  posted,  or  the  infantry  arrived  to 
check  them.  Had  they  done  so  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  the  sailors  would  be  terribly  cut 
up,  if  not  annihilated.  The  path  up  from  the 
valley  to  the  spur  was  steep  and  very  diflficult, 
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and  considerable  delay  occurred  in  getting  the 
animals  up.  The  leading  mules  were  still 
scrambling  up  the  steep  incline  when  the 
infantry  came  up  from  behind  at  the  double. 

The  sound  of  the  first  gun  had  in  a  moment 
dispelled  every  thought  of  thirst,  heat,  and  fatigue. 
P3very  face  was  lit  up  with  animation,  and  they 
responded  heartily  to  the  cheer  with  which  their 
arrival  was  greeted  by  the  staff.  The  300  men 
of  the  4th  came  first,  followed  by  the  Engineers, 
after  whom  came  the  Beloochees,  the  two  com- 
panies of  the  loth  Native  Infantry,  and  the 
Sappers  and  Miners.  As  thev  came  up  the  4th 
were  ordered  to  go  on  in 
advance  in  skirmishing 
order,  and  just  as  they 
dashed  down  into  the 
valley  the  leading  mules 
reached  the  top  of  the 
crest.  It  took  the  sailors 
but  an  instant  to  unload 
the  rocket  tubes  and  am- 
munition, and  in  less  than 
a  minute  from  the  fir>t 
mules  arriving  on  the 
crest,  a  rocket  whizzed 
out  over  the  plain.  It 
was  the  first  answer  in 
the  fire  which  the  gun."> 
of  the  fortress  had  kept 
up,  and  was  greeted  with 
a  cheer  by  the  troops. 
The  race  had  been  won  ; 
we  had  been  saved  from 
disaster,  and  there  wa> 
no  doubt  as  to  how  the 
combat  would  go  hence- 
forth. Rocket  after  rocket 

rushed  out  in  rapid  succession.  Astonished  at 
the  roar  of  these  novel  missiles,  the  eneinv  paused 
in  dismay  ;  the  horses  plunged  wildly,  and  man}-, 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  their  riders,  careered 
across  the  plain  ;  but  with  animated  gestures 
the  chiefs  encouraged  the  men  to  advance,  and 
they  came  forward  at  a  run.  They  were  now 
but  >ome  four  hundred  yards  from  the  crest 
from  which  the  naval  brigade  were  wt>rking  the 
rocket  tubes,  and  not  more  than  a  hundred  from 
the  eilge  of  the  ravine  up  whose  side  the  4th 
were  rapidly  climbing.  As  the  line  of  >kirmi>liers 
breasted  the  sl<>pe  and  set  foot  upon  the  plateau, 
they  <>pened  a  heavy  fire  with  their  Snidersupon 
their  enemy.  The  latter,  taken  completely  by 
surprise,  paused,  discharged  their  muskets,  and 
then  retreated — slowly  and  doggedly  at  first,  but 
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increasing  their  speed  as  they  felt  how  hof 
was  the  struggle  against  antagonists  who  < 
pour  in  ten  shots  to  their  one.  Indeed,  al 
point  they  were  outnumbered  by  the  4th  i 
for  they  were  in  no  regular  order,  but  in  g 
and  knots  scattered  over  the  whole  pbin. 
4th  advanced  rapidly,  followed  by  the  OCha 
ments,  driving  the  enemy  before  them,  fi 
indeed,  did  they  press  forward  that  imA 
the  Abyssinians  could  not  gain  the  pitfil 
the  fortress,  but  were  driven  away  to  1 
off  the  plateau  into  a  ravine,  from 
rockets  again  drove  them  to  the 
awa^"  from 

The  4th  Tiri'M 
regiments  fonneiif; 
hundred  yards  tai 
ascent,  and  for  U 
hour  maintained  m 
mated  fire 
riflemen  who 
path,  and  kept  n|Nl 
return  upon 
small  rifle-pits  aad 
shelter  of  stoiMK 
rocks.  All  this  tii 
guns  from  Fahfaill 
lamgi  kept  up  a  od 
fire,  but  their  aim  «« 
defective,  and 
proportion  of 
passed  far  over 
of  the  troops, 
sailors  came 
rockets  drove  the  i 
speedily  up  the 
they  then  turned  I 
tention  to  the  guoi  1 
feet  above  them,  doing  considerable 
and  nearly  killing  Theodore  himself,  irboj 
superintending  their  working. 

In  the  meantime  a  far  more  serious  < 
been  going  on  to  the  left.     The  main  body  < 
enerny  had  made  directly  towards  the 
Pioneers,  who  were  defending  the  held  1 
road.     Fortunately,  Colonel  Penn's  train ( 
guns  which  was  following  the  sailors,  i 
the  top  of  the  road  before  ihey  readirf-| 
and  taking  their  place  by  the  side  of  i 
jaubees,    his   men    instantly   opened  fin 
shell  on   the  mass   of  the  enemy,  no*  ^ 
but   three   hundred  yards,  while  the  Pto"* 
at  the  same  time  opened  with  musketn*.   ** 
Abyssinian  advance  was  at  once  checked,  4 
the  greater  part  of  the   natives  rushed  d^ 
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into  the  valley  and  pressed  on  to  tlie  attack  on 
the  baggage. 

The  guns  of  the  fortress  had,  however,  placed 
the  guard  of  the  baggage  on  the  alert,  and  a  trans- 
port officer  had  galloped  down  the  valley,  giving 
warning  of  the  intended  attack.  The  men  scat- 
tered along  the  line  hurried  up,  and  Captain 
Roberts,  who  was  in  command  of  the  detachment 
of  the  4th,  with  hib  subalterns  and  the  officers  of 
the  transport  train,  gathered  at  the  head  of  the 
baggage.  As  the  enemy  poured  down  the 
'ravine  they  were  received  with  a  heavy  fire 
from  the  breechloaders  of  the  4th.  The  guns  of 
Penn's  battery  scattered  death  among  them  ; 
the  Punjaubees,  after  firing  a  volley,  ru^^hed 
down  and  charged  them  with  the  bayonet  ; 
and  in  a  ver^-  few  minutes  the  remnants  of  the 
force   that    had    poured   out   from   the   fortress 
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confident  of  victory,  and  exulting  in  the  pro- 
spect of  the  spoil,  fled  up  the  opposite  side  of 
the  ravine,  decimated  as  they  did  so  by  the  fire 
of  the  4lh  and  Punjaubees,  the  survivors  being, 
like  those  driven  ofl'  from  the  plateau  to  the 
right,  entirely  cut  off  from  any  chance  of  re- 
turning to  Magdala. 

The  battle  of  Aroghee  was,  so  far  as  the 
British  were  concerned,  a  mere  skirmish,  and  in 
itself  very  much  less  important  than  scores  of 
encounters  between  our  troops  and  various  hill- 
tribes  in  India  and  Burmah  which  have  passed  off 
without  attracting  any  public  attention  whatever. 
To  the  enemy,  however,  it  was  a  crushing  and 
decisive  defeat.  Upwards  of  5,000  of  Theodore's 
bravest  soldiers  sallied  out  ;  scarce  as  many  hun- 
dreds returned  to  the  fortress.  Over  500  were 
killed,  and  our  soldiers  earnestly  expressed  the 
hope  that  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  storm  the 
fortress,  for  fighting  with  these  poorly-armed 
natives  was  little  short  of  slaughter.  They  had 
fought  gallantly,  too.     Not  a  single  shield,  gun,  or 


spear  was  picked  up  except  by  the  side  of  the 
dead  ;  the  living,  and  even  the  wounded,  re- 
treated— they  would  not  fly.  There  was  no 
rout — no  throwing  away  of  arms,  as  would  have 
happened  among  European  soldiers  in  similarly 
desperate  circumstances. 

On  the  British  side  not  a  single  man  was  killed, 
and  but  thirty  wounded,  for  the  most  part  slightly. 
Captain  Roberts,  however,  was  hit  in  the  elbow, 
and  lost  his  arm.  In  one  respect  the  skirmish 
w;is  a  memorable  one,  it  being  the  first  encounter 
in  which  the  British  troops  ever  used  breech- 
loading  rifles. 

On  the  two  following  days  the  whole  of 
the  captives  were  sent  in  by  Theodone.  The 
king,  however,  on  finding  that  the  only  terms 
that  Sir  Robert  Napier  would  grant  him  wa? 
an  assurance  that  his  life  should  be  spared,  with 
all  with  him,  determined  to  resist  to  the  end 
Knowing,  however,  that  his  troops  were  utterly 
disheartened  by  the  loss  of  so  many  ot  ihtu 
chiefs,  and  of  nearly  the  whole  of  those  who  were 
regarded  as  regular  troops,  and  could  no  longer 
be  depended  upon  to  offer  any  resistance  to 
the  British  advance,  he  summoned  their  cluc^ 
together  and  told  them  they  were  at  liberty  l^' 
make  terms  for  themselves  and  to  depart  He 
then  retired  into  IMagdala,  with  but  a  dozen  or 
so  of  his  immediate  followers.  The  chiefs  unie 
down  early  ne.xt  morning  into  the  camp,  and 
offered  to  surrender  Fahla  and  Salamgi  at  once, 
if  they  themselves  and  their  families  should  be 
allowed  to  depart,  with  their  property. 

The  proposal  was  accepted  ;  and  the  3rd  Native 
Cavalr>'  returned  up  the  hill  with  them.  The 
whole  force  was  paraded,  both  brigades  being 
now  up,  and  headed  by  the  33rd,  who  had  borne 
the  brunt  of  the  hard  work  throughout,  ascended 
the  road  to  the  saddle. 

The  scene  here  was  a  surprising  one.  Some 
30,000  men,  women,  and  children  were  crowded 
together,  mixed  up  with  oxen,  sheep,  and 
donkeys.  The  women,  children,  and  donkeyi 
were  already  laden  with  their  scanty  belongings- 
ihe  Abyssinian  man  thinks  it  beneath  him  to 
carry  anything  but  his  arms.  The  women  wel- 
comed the  troops  with  quavering  cries,  and  all 
seemed  delighted  to  be  freed  from  the  tyranny 
that  had  so  long  oppressed  them.  The  men  still 
retained  their  weapons,  but  were  disarmed  as 
they  went  down  the  hill  The  road  up  lh« 
steep  natural  scarps  of  Salamgi  was  an  extrerodv 
winding  one.  The  strength  of  the  position  wai 
indeed  extraordinary,  and,  held  by  a  garrison  t>^ 
European  troops,  could  have  defied  the  armies  w 
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1.  Descending  from  Salamgi^  the 
uard  came  down  on  the  flat  shoulder 
ated  it  from  Magdala. 
ace  was  covered  with  Httle  shelters 
coarse  grass,  and  about  the  size  and 
laycocks.  A  little  body  of  horsemen 
es  were  galloping  to  and  fro  in  front 
tress,  discharging  their  rifles.  Among 
figure  of  Theodore  himself  was  con- 
He  had,  the  previous  night,  attempted 
his  escape  by  a  path  down  the  preci- 
d  the  fortress  ;  but  finding  his  retreat 
cut  off  by  his  inveterate  enemies — 
— he  had  returned,  determined  to  die 
n  surrender  to  us. 

n  advance  found  twenty  of  his  cannon 

line.     He  had  evidently  intended  to 

into  Magdala,  but  had  not  had  time 

There  was  ammunition  in  the  boxes, 

enant  Nolan,  of  the  Royal  Artillery, 

r  soldiers,  loaded  them,  and  opened  fire 

rsemen,  and  at  upwards  of  a  hundred 

ives  clustered  at  the  foot  of  the  narrow 

in  the  face  of  the  perpendicular  rock 

ite  leading  through   the   wall  which 

t.     In  a  short   time   Penn's  batter^' 

and   speedily   drove   horse   and  foot 

fortress.    There  was  quiet  now,  until 

er   part  of   the    force    was    gathered 

the  assault. 

neral  feeling  of  compassion  that  had 
for  the  outmatched  king,  was  dissi- 
the  rage  excited  among  the  troops 
;acle  of  unparalleled  horror.  The  re- 
ttives  had  brought  down  news  to  the 
:  on  the  day  before  our  arrival  Theo- 
ordered  the  massacre  of  upwards  of 
ners — men  and  women — and  that  he 
id  begun  the  slaughter  by  slaying  until 
ed.  While  awaiting  the  order  to  form 
e  final  advance,  a  soldier  happened  to 
the  ledge  of  the  precipice  by  the  side 
iteau,  and  saw,  a  hundred  feet  below 
eat  pile  of  naked  bodies,  gashed  and 
,  lying  heaped  on  each  other,  as  they 
thrown  down  from  above.  From  that 
all  thought  of  pity  for  the  inhuman 
nished  at  once  ;  and,  burning  with 
troops  prepared  for  the  assault. 
larter  to  four  all  was  ready.  The  guns 
its  opened  a  tremendous  fire  to  cover 
ice,  and,  preceded  by  a  party  of  the 
I  to  blow  in  the  gate,  the  33rd  ad- 
nUowed  by  the  45th.  When  within 
ci  tbc  rodk  the  33rd  formed  line,  and 


opened  fire  at  the  gateway  and  a  high  hedge 
bordering  the  summit  of  the  precipice.  Under 
cover  of  this  fire  the  Engineers  and  the  leading 
company  advanced  up  the  path.  When  they 
were  half-way  up  the  troops  stopped  firing,  and 
the  storming  party  dashed  up  at  a  run.  All  this 
time  answering  flashes  came  back  trom  a  high 
wall  that  extended  a  few  yards  on  either  side 
of  the  gateway,  and  from  behind  the  houses 
and  rocks  near  it.  On  arriving  at  the  gateway 
the  troops  thrust  their  rifles  through  the  loop- 
holes, and  kept  up  a  continuous  fire. 

There  was  a  long  pause,  and  then  a  soldier 
made  his  way  down  the  crowded  path  with  the 
astounding  news  that  the  powder  bags  to  blow 
in  the  gate  had  been  forgotten — an  act  of  for- 
getfulness  probably  unparalleled  in  warfare.  A 
few  pioneers  of  the  45th  were  sent  up  with  axes 
to  cut  down  the  gate.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, the  men  of  the  33rd  discovered  a  spot, 
half-way  up  the  road,  were  they  were  able  to 
scramble  up  the  rock,  and  forcing  their  way 
through  the  hedge,  quickly  cleared  away  the 
defenders  of  the  gate.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  regiment  followed  them,  and  blew  in  an 
inner  gate  at  the  top  of  a  flight  of  steps  leading 
up  a  natural  scarp  thirty  feet  high,  and  wide 
enough  for  but  a  single  man  to  ascend 
at  a  time.  Beyond  this  was  a  flat  plateau 
scattered  over  with  a  large  number  of  the 
round  native  huts,  with  stone  walls  and  high 
conical  thatched  roofs.  At  a  short  distance  from 
the  gate  lay  the  body  of  Theodore.  He  had 
received  two  wounds,  but  death  was  caused  by 
his  own  hand,  he  having  discharged  a  pistol 
into  his  mouth. 

All  resistance  had  ceased  as  soon  as  the 
33rd  had  made  their  way  in.  Some  eight 
or  ten  bodies  lay  near  the  lower  gate,  three  or 
four  others  by  the  upper  one.  All  these  were 
those  of  chiefs  who  had  remained  faithful  to 
Theodore  to  the  end.  The  rest  of  the  de- 
fenders, numbering  about  a  hundred,  had  made 
their  way  down  fi^om  the  fortress  by  the  path 
by  which  Theodore  had  attempted  to  escape 
the  night  before.  The  rest  of  the  troops  entered 
by  the  gate,  which  had  now  been  shattered  by 
the  axes  of  the  pioneers.  It  was  found  to  be 
blocked  by  a  great  number  of  heavy  stones  piled 
up  behind  it.  At  least  a  hundred  prisoners 
were  found  in  chains,  doubtless  destined  for  the 
same  fate  that  had  befallen  their  companions 
four  days  previously.  Three  days  later  Magdala 
was  burnt,  and  the  army  set  out  on  its  return 
to  the  coast. 
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£  ¥  BROAD  belt  of  desert  lands  stretches 
m^\  across  the  continent  of  Asia  from 
J  JL-  Arabia,  in  the  south-west,  to  the  rain- 
less highlands  of  Gobi,  or  Shamo,  in 
the  far  east.  This  desert  zone  is  here  and  there 
broken  by  a  tract  of  steppe  land  that  is  covered 
with  grass  for  a  portion  of  the  year,  while  more 
rarely  a  large  oasis  is  formed  by  a  fertile  region, 
where  the  rivers  and  streams,  descending  from  a 
mountain  range,  supply  water  to  the  fields  before 
losing  themselves  in  the  sands  of  the  desert 
beyond. 

Eastward  of  the  Caspian,  and  south  of  the 
Aral,  much  of  the  waste  land  is  a  salt  desert, 
and  the  shells,  mixed  with  the  surface  sand, 
afford  further  evidence  that  it  was  in  times  not 
verj'  remote  part  of  the  bottom  of  a  large 
inland  sea,  of  which  the  land-locked  waters  of 
Western  Asia  are  a  survival. 

Along  the  Caspian  the  steppe  and  desert  sink 
gradually  to  the  water-level,  and  the  margins  of 
the  sea  are  so  shallow  that,  except  where  exten- 
sive dredging  works  have  been  carried  out,  and 
long  jetties  constructed,  ships  have  to  discharge 
their  cargoes  into  barges  two  or  three  miles 
from  the  shore. 

This  desert  region  marked  for  many  years  the 
southern  limit  of  the  Russian  empire  in  Central 
Asia.  A  barren  waste  is  a  more  formidable 
obstacle  to  a  European  army  than  the  ocean 
itself  ;  and  the  Turkoman  tribes  of  the  oases 
not  only  refused  to  acknowledge  the  dominion 
of  the  While  Czar,  but  succe>sfully  raidtid  up 
to  the  verv  gates  of  his  b(»rder  forts  \\\  the 
spring,  when  the  grass  of  the  steppe  afforded 
forage  for  their  horses.  The  first  successful 
advance  across  tlie  desert  zone  was  made  by 
Kaufmann.  who^e  expeditions  marclied  by  the 
belt  of  fertile  land  which  interrupts  it  where 
the  Amu  Daria  (the  Oxus  of  classical  limes) 
flows  down  from  the  central  highlands  of  Asia 
to  the  great  lake  of  the  Aral  Sea.     But  in  1878 


the  Russians  began  another  series  of  on 
starting  not  from  their  forts  on  the  Oi 
from  their  new  ports  on  the  south-wester 
of  the  Caspian, 

In  this  direction  the  most  powerful 
Turkoman  tribes  were  the  Tekkes  of  tin 
oasis.  Between  their  strongholds  and  t 
pian  there  was  first  a  desert  nearly  15 
wide,  and  then  the  ridge  of  the  Kope 
mountains.  The  desert,  which  stretch* 
the  northern  shore  of  the  Atrek  river,  ii 
sandy  waste,  partly  a  tract  of  barren  clajN 
baked  hard  by  the  sun,  and  broken  b) 
and  crevices  in  the  dry  season,  and  like 
flooded  brickfield  when  it  rains.  The  1 
the  river  is  scanty,  and  not  good  to  dri 
flows  in  a  deep  channel  between  steep 
and  so  closely  does  the  desert  approach 
for  miles  one  might  ride  within  a  hundre 
of  its  clay-banked  caAon  without  suspecti 
water  was  so  near.  Where  the  Sumb 
runs  into  the  Atrek  the  Russians  had 
vanced  post — the  earthwork  fort  of  Teh: 
its  eight-gun  batter^'.  Following  the  5: 
one  enters  the  arid  valleys  on  the  sov.th 
Kopet  Dagh  range.  On  this  side  the  slo 
gradually  ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  ridg 
is  a  sharp  descent,  and  sometimes  the  mo 
form  for  miles  a  line  of  precipitous  rcvk; 
At  the  foot  of  this  natural  rampart  1 
fortified  villages  of  the  Tekke  Turkomans 

For  numerous  streams  descend  from  the 
Dagh,  flowing  to  the  north-eastward,  and 
few  miles  losing  themselves  in  the  sands 
Kara  Kum  desert.  Between  the  mounta 
and  the  desert  the  ground  thus  watered 
a  long,  narrow  oasis — the  land  of  Akl 
which  a  local  Mussulman  tradition  say 
Adam  betook  himself  when  he  was  driver 
from  Eden.  No  doubt  much  of  the  prais 
has  been  given  to  the  beauty  and  ferti 
this    three-hundred-mile  strip   of  weU-v 
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I  grtxmd  comes  from  the  contrast  between 

rccn  cti  and  ihc  endJcss  waste  that 

ui  ti  n    lo   ilit   north-eastward. 

aail  nuizc,  cotton  and  woui^  form  part  uf 

^«alth  of  it  '..     They  liad  the  fmcsi 

of  all  'i  .  .md   great    herds  and 

of  catlle,  ihccp,  and  eainels.     The  slreanjs 

numtinjus    mills,   and    were    led    by  a 

of  tunnels  and  conduits  tlirough  the 

'    1.  The  villages  were  mud-walled 

iih   an   inner  enclosure   far   the 


Tckkcs  had  ihiis  an  outlet  for  their  surplus  pro- 
duct ioni^,  amcmg  which  were  hcautilul  carpets 
the  handiwork  of  their  women.  In  war  thcj^ 
had  proved  themselves  formidable  to  all  their 
neighbours.  United  with  the  warriorb  of  Merv, 
the  men  of  Akhal  had  eut  to  pieces  a  Khivan 
arntv  in  1855  and  a  host  tyi  Persia^i  invaderb 
in  i^ti. 

The  ci»nqucst  of  Akhal  had  long  been  a  subject 
of  Russian  ambition.  It  was  not  merely  that 
they  were  anxious  to  put  an  end  once  lor  ail  to 


11RK.QMAN     MlitCl\NS. 


^ihr  kibitkas,  or  tents,  and  the  mud  huts 

Tckkes   tilling   the   space   between    the 

and  outer  walls,  and  straggling  outside  in 

camps  that  could  be  rapidly  cleared 

^  -      e.  The  people  wt:rc  over  100,000 

140,000   in  all — men,  women, 

Jicti.     They  were  united  in  a  loose  con- 

f,  acknowletlged  the  lordship  of  the  Khan 

lerv,  who  had  come  from  one  of  their  own 

T'  !<-ci  the  Hussian  and  Persian 

fUv  . ,    these    plundering   expedi- 

up  the  part  of  the  year  when  they 

111--  "'»•'  more  peaceful  occupations. 

:rip  of  land  ran  the  caravan 

!  ti»  Kizjl  Arvat  and 

)Vere  not  at  war  the 
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the  raids  of  the  Turkomans  of  the  great 
hut  they  regarded  the  pos^es5.ion  of  this  region 
as  a  great  step  towards  the  consolidation  of  their 
power  in  Asia.  From  Baku,  the  terminus  of 
their  railways  in  the  Caucasus,  it  was  easv  to 
ferry  trottps  across  the  Caspian  ;  and  what  they 
wanted  w*as  a  secure  road  from  some  port  on  its 
eastern  shore  to  their  provinces  on  the  Upper 
Oxus,  and  anyone  who  knew  the  eounlrv'  must 
have  felt  that  this  road  would  eventually  run 
through  the  Akhal  and  the  Merv  oases.  Even 
before  the  last  war  with  Turke)'  serious  opera> 
lions  for  the  conquest  of  Akhal  were  m  con- 
templation.  No  sooner  was  peace  concJndcd 
than  an  cxpedjti(»n  was  (irganiNcd  under  General 
I A>rnakinf.  ,nul  wliilst    the-   Hiitish  were  fightintt-, 
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their  way  into  Afghanistan  in  another  part  of 
Central  Asia  the  Russians  were  advancing  along 
the  first  stage  of  what  is  now  their  chief  road 
towards  our  Indian  frontier. 

Tchiskishliar,  some  miles  north  of  the  point 
where  the  Atrek  flows  into  the  Caspian,  was  the 
starting-point  of  the  Russian  expedition  of  1878. 
It  consisted  of  about  2,500  infantry,  700  or  800 
Cossacks,  a  battery  of  Cossack  Horse  Artillery, 
a  rocket  company,  and  a  detachment  of  sappers. 
There  was  an  enormous  train  of  camels  for  the 
baggage  and  stores,  and  escorts  were  furnished 
for  these  by  Cossack,  Khirghiz,  and  friendly  Tur- 
koman irregulars.  The  long  column  of  men, 
horses,  and  camels  left  Tchiskishliar  on  August 
3rd  under  a  blazing  sun,  and  struggled  slowly 
across  the  neighbouring  tracts  of  sand  and  salt 
marsh,  suffering  terribly  from  heat,  thirst,  and 
the  continual  torment  of  flics.  The  bank  of  the 
Atrek  was  reached  at  Bayat  Khaji,  and  there  the 
column  halted  for  a  week  to  recover  from  the 
effects  of  its  first  stage  across  the  desert.  After 
another  fatiguing  march  the  fort  of  Tchat  was 
reached  on  the  15th,  and  the  column  camped 
there  till  the  23rd,  the  men  already  suffering  a 
good  deal  from  sickness.  Then  the  march  was 
resumed  up  the  Sumber  valley  and  through  the 
passes  of  the  Kopct  Dagh,  Lomakine  appears 
to  have  met  with  no  resistance  in  the  defiles, 
until  he  was  within  a  few  miles  of  the  edge  of 
the  oasis.  He  had  pitched  his  camp  at  a  ruined 
fort  with  mud  walls,  when  he  learned  that  the 
Tekke  horse  and  foot  were  gathering  in  their 
thousands  to  fall  upon  him. 

But  he  was  in  no  position  to  continue  the 
campaign.  Heat,  fatigue,  thirst,  and  sickness 
had  thinned  his  ranks,  and  many  of  the  survivors 
were  more  fit  for  the  hospital  than  the  battle- 
field. His  supplies  were  nearly  e.xhausled.  and 
the  approach  of  the  Turkoman  cavalry  made 
foraging  difficult  and  dangerous.  His  camels 
were  dying  by  hundred-,  >^(»  that  even  if  he  had 
had  supplies  it  would  soon  be  no  ea-^y  matter  to 
transport  them.  On  the  approach  of  the  Tekke 
vanguard  he  tried  to  play  what  is  famiiiarlv 
called  a  game  of  bhift".  He  >ent  word  to  them 
that  if  they  \v<»uld  agree  to  his  hoisting  the 
Russian  flag  at  the  fort  of  Klioja  Kala,  and  leav- 
ing a  small  po^t  to  take  care  of  it,  he  would 
retire  to  Tchat.  But  tiiey  knew  too  well  in  what 
desperate  straits  he  was.  They  refused  to  treat, 
and  as  they  closed  in  on  the  fort  he  retired 
through  the  mountain  passes.  Pursued  by  the 
Turkomans,  he  retreated  to  Tchat  and  then  to 
the  Caspian,  the  Turkomans  besieging  the  garrison 


he  left  at  Tchat,  and  carrying  off  numben 
camels  as  he  struggled  across  the  desert. 
expedition  had  ended  in  disastrous  failure. 

The  attempt  was  renewed  next  year, 
the  command  of  General  LazarefT— a  soldi< 
added  to  the  experience  of  long  years  of . 
warfare  the  distinction  won  by  his  gallao: 
ing  of  the  right  storming  column  at  the 
of  Kars.  Early  in  April,  1879,  Lazareff  < 
the  Caspian  to  Tchiskishliar  and  took  con 
On  the  day  of  his  arrival  eighteen  Tekke' 
mans  were  brought  before  him,  men  vrl 
been  held  as  hostages  for  the  safety  0 
Russians  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
countrymen.  He  ordered  the  hostages  t 
released.  "  You  are  at  liberty,"  he  said  to 
"  Go  back  and  tell  your  brother  Tekkes 
shall  soon  pay  them  a  visit.  Four  soldie 
nothing  to  me,  nor  are  eighteen  Turkomat 
when  I  come  I  will  take  1 8,000  of  you,  and 
not  leave  a  village  in  the  whole  district, 
with  you,  and  tell  this  to  your  friends." 
Tekkes  departed  across  the  desert,  earning 
them  this  message  of  fierce  defiance. 

On  the  following  day  LazareflT,  with  a  O 
escort,  made  a  reconnaissance  of  the  desert 
as  Fort  Tchat.  On  his  return  to  Tchiskishl 
embarked  for  Krasnovodsk,  the  Russian 
Caspian  capital  of  those  days,  where  he  con 
with  Lomakine  as  to  the  plans  for  the  e 
tion.  Then,  leaving  him  in  charge  of  th; 
of  operations,  he  recrossed  the  Caspian  to 
and  went  on  to  Tiflis  to  arrange  with  the ; 
rities  in  the  Caucasus  for  the  despatch  i 
troops  he  had  asked  for.  He  was  a  man  o 
less  energy,  and  he  seemed  hardly  to  taki 
for  sleep  or  meals  during  these  days  of  pr 
tion  for  the  march  against  the  Turkt)mar 
was  while  he  was  at  Tiflis  that  the  Tekke? 
in  answer  to  his  defiance,  raided  up  to  \ 
three  hours'  ride  of  Krasnovodsk.  and  carr: 
two  hundred  of  the  camels  which  Lomakii 
collecting  for  the  expedition. 

The  concentration  of  the  troops  and  .stoi 
the  expedition  at  Tchiskishliar  was  a  slov 
toilsome  piece  of  work.  It  was  easv  enoui 
get  men,  horses,  and  merchandise  ti)  Baki 
to  ft-rrv  them  across  the  inland  bea  in  the 
trading  steamers.  Difficulties  began  whei 
low  shores  near  the  mouth  of  the  Atrek  an 
tumbledown  fishing-village  of  Tchiskishliar 
in  sight.  Three  miles  out  the  steamers  anch 
then  boats  and  barges  gathered  round  them 
conveyed  men  and  freight  towards  the  s 
Within   half   a   mile  of   it   the    heavier 
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led,  and   they  were    either  dragged  by 
>rce  over  the  shallows  or  their  freight  was 

ashore  on  men's  shoulders.  A  jetty  was 
icted  in  April  to  remedy  this  state  of 
but  it  was  never  pushed  far  enough  out. 
ind  the  village  the  camp  grew  up — a  vast 
of  soldiers,  transport  labourers,  drivers, 
)llowers,  horses,  and  camels,  living  on  the 
^  ground  between  the  desert  and  the  long 
t  of  the  sea  margin.  No  wonder  that 
s  was  rife  in  the  camp  long  before  the 
ived  for  setting  out  on  the  march. 
r  in  April  Lazareff  was  on  the  spot.  He 
•n  ill  himself,  and  the  doctors  told  him  to 
me  rest ;  but  he  refused  to  listen  to  them, 
day  and  far  into  the  night  he  was  at  work 
ig  and  urging  on  the  operations.  Alto- 
the  expedition  was  to  consist  of  some 
men,  with  about  5,000  more  to  hold 
le  of  operations  and  various  points 
he  route ;  and  there  was  a  baggage- 

15,000  camels  and  6,000  pack-horses. 

end  of  May  all  the  troops  were  in 

but  the  baggage  animals   were   still 

»f  their  proper  number.     The  water 

was  bad,  and  fodder  for  the   horses 

scanty  that  many  of  them  were 
5.  The  weather  was  hot  and  dry, 
as  not  a  bush  or  tree  to  give  shade, 
le  hot  winds  brought  in  storms  of 
id  dust  from  the  desert.  Mosquitoes 
le  neighbouring  marshes  of  the  Atrek 
1  the  camp,  and  added  much  to  the  misery 
place.  Twice,  in  the  middle  of  June,  a 
rom  the  seaward  sent  \ong  waves  rolling 
on  the  low-lying  shore,  and  flooded  all 
np.  Everyone  was  longing  to  get  away 
.  May  loth  had  originally  been  named  as 
'  of  departure,  but  May  ended,  and  it  was 
I  the  middle  of  June  that  the  advanced 
narched  off. 

delay  of  five  weeks  resulted  in  exposing 
•edition  to  the  fierce  midsummer  heat  in 
ch  across  the  desert ;  and,  to  make  matters 
it  was  not  till  the  second  week  of  August 
le  main  body  was  ready  to  follow,  the 
trd  guard  having  meanwhile  established 
long  the  route  by  Tchat  to  the  Bcndessen 
ross  the  Kopet  Dagh  range.  On  the  12th 
rch  began,  the  long  lines  of  men,  horses, 
nels  moving  off  across  the  desert.  Lazareff 
ill  that  even  his  reckless  energy  had  for 
yield,  and  by  the  advice  of  the  doctors 
iented  to  wait  in  camp  till  the  expedition 
iched  Fort  Tchat,  and  then  follow  quickly 


after  it.  On  the  evening  of  the  i8th  the  expedi- 
tion camped  round  the  fort,  having  already  lost 
many  men  through  sunstroke,  thirst,  and  fever. 
On  the  20th  the  march  was  resumed  by  the 
cavalry.  Four  days  later  Lazareff  set  out  for 
Tchat.  He  was  acting  against  the  advice  of  the 
doctors,  who  told  him  he  could  not  stand  the 
journey.  To  ride  was  impossible,  but  he  sat  in 
a  carriage  in  the  midst  of  a  troop  of  Cossacks. 
When  he  reached  the  fort  of  Tchat  he  was  in 
such  pain  and  so  weak  that  he  had  to  be  lifted 
out  of  the  carriage,  and  conveyed  in  the  arms  of 
the  soldiers  to  the  commandant 's  house.  Ill  as  he 
was,  however,  he  ordered  a  messenger  to  ride  on 
to  the  next  camping-place — Douz  Oloum — and 
say  that  he  would  be  there  on  the  morrow.  But 
he  had  made  his  last  march.     At  half-past  four 


^'a  r  a      K  u  m 


■urms. ' 
t'himn 


Desert 


0.\8tra)>.i 


6^#Nil   Amriu0   the  prt^r^%mM»   \ 


Sa/t  Jhsrri  r/ 
Pfrsir. 


■nGBOI  TZ.'DJ-  -      i. 


next  morning  General  Lazareff  died  at  the  Fort 
of  Tchat. 

General  Lomakine,  whose  name  was  associated 
with  disastrous  failure,  and  who  was  unpopular 
with  the  army,  now  assumed  the  command.  The 
expedition  was  by  this  time  well  on  its  way  to 
the  Akhal  oasis.  The  vanguard  was  established 
at  the  ruined  fort  of  Khoja  Kala.  By  the  last 
day  of  August,  a  week  after  I^zareff's  death,  the 
bulk  of  the  force  was  camped  on  the  edge  of  the 
oasis.  After  the  muddy  wells  of  the  desert  and 
mountain  region,  it  was  a  delight  to  find  them- 
selves again  among  well-watered  fields.  "  The 
finest  champagne  was  nothinjr  to  the  first  cup  of 
cool  water,"  wrote  one  of  the  officers.  The  van- 
guard had  had  some  skirmishes  with  the  Turko- 
man horsemen,  but  it  was  ascertained  that  they 
meant  to  fight  at  the  fortress  of  Geok  Tepe, 
further  to  the  eastward.  Rumour  said  that  they 
had  assembled  there  some  20,000  men,  driving 
their  flocks  beyond  it  towards  Merv,  and  camp- 
ing in  and  around  the  mud-walled  fort  with  their 
families.     The  rainy  season  would  begin  before 
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the  end  of  September,  and  marching  would  be 
difficult.  Lomakine  resolved  to  push  on  and 
attack  the  Tekkes  at  once. 

On  the  4th  of  September  Bami,  a  fortified 
village  in  the  oasis,  was  occupied,  the  troops 
traversing  a  difficult  pass  of  the  Kopet  Dagh 
to  reach  it.  The  mud-walled  fort  of  Bami  had 
no  defenders,  and  next  day  the  expedition 
moved  on  the  first  stage  of  its  hundred-mile 
march  between  the  desert  and  the  hills. 
Beurma,  the  next  of  the  Tekke  fortresses,  was 
occupied  without  firing  a  shot.  All  the  men 
capable  of  bearing  arms  had  ridden  off  to  the 
great  gathering  at  Geok  Tepe.     Artchman.  the 


next  town  on  the  route,  sent  a  deputation  to 
tender  its  submission  ;  but  here,  too,  the 
Russians  found  that  most  of  the  men  had 
gone.  The  Khan  of  Kizil  Arvat,  which  lay 
on  the  western  edge  of  the  oasis,  also  came  in 
and  surrendered.  Near  Duroon,  when  fifty 
miles  of  the  march  through  the  oasis  had 
been  accomplished,  the  Tekke  scouts  appeared 
in  front — j<oo  well-mounted  men — who  retired, 
exchanging  shots  with  the  Cossacks  of  the  van- 
guard. On  the  following  night  (that  between 
the  6th  and  7th  September)  they  disturbed  the 
Russian  camp  with  a  sudden  night-attack. 
Next  day  the  whole  force  formed  into  columns, 
and  began  its  march,  prepared  at  any  moment 
for  an  attack,  for  CJeok  Tepe  was  now  only  a 
day-and-a-half's  journey  in  front.  Rumour 
raised  the  numbers  gathered  there  to  40,000 
horse  and   foot  ;   and   though    it  was  expected 


they  would  wait  for  the  .Russian  advance, 
might  try  to  fall  upon  the  army  on  the 
of  march,  encumbered  as  it  was  with  its 
train  of  camels  and  pack  animals.  What 
posts  already  established  in  the  rear,  and 
necessary  guard  for  this  huge  convoy, 
Russians  did  not  expect  to  be  able  to 
much  more  than  2,000  men  in  their  lij 
battle.  On  the  8th  there  was  a  day  of 
The  attack  on  the  Turkoman  position  do 
front  was  fixed  for  the  morrow. 

The  real  name  of  the  fortress  attacked  b; 
Russians  was  Dengeel  Tepe — i.e.  "  the  remarJ 
hill" — remarkable  on  account  of  the  defeata 
Persians,  which  took  place  there  dgh 
years  before.  The  hill  itself  is  a  simS 
and  the  camp  of  black  tents  and  day 
formed  round  it  was  enclosed  only  b)*  J 
mud  wall,  strengthened  with  a  few  i 
forts.  The  place  stands  close  to  the 
of  the  rocky  wall  which  here  fonns 
northern  face  of  the  Kopet  Dagh,  A 
two  miles  to  the  eastward  a  {womi 
peak  juts  from  the  mountain  urallf  ai 
known  as  Geok  Tepe  (the  blue  hill). 
name  has  bc*come  the  popular  design: 
of  the  fortress  of  Dengeel  Tepe,  whii 
nearly  always  spoken  of  as  Geok  Tepe. 
Pearly  on  the  morning  of  Septembei 
Lomakine,  leaving  his  baggage  car 
under  a  strong  guard,  moved  to  theal 
in  two  columns,  the  advanced  guard  coi 
first,  covered  by  a  chain  of  Cossack 
Daghestani  horsemen,  and  the  main 
following.  It  was  a  bright,  sunny  mon 
and  the  troops  were  in  high  spirits.  Ca] 
Alikhanoff  (the  future  general  and  the  vict 
Penj-deh),  who  was  with  the  vanguard,  wro 
his  narrative  of  the  eventful  day  :  '•  We  mar 
slowly  across  a  clayey  common,  the  bands  pla 
merrily,  the  soldiers  singing  the  songs  of  Ki 
and  the  irregulars  darting  hither  and  thithi 
front  to  examine  the  ground.  To  the  rigl 
the  detachment  stretched,  as  usual,  the  ruj 
wall  of  the  Kopet  Dagh,  and  on  the  left  ' 
the  yellow  sands  of  the  desert — too  dis 
almost  to  be  seen  by  the  troops.  The  " 
of  the  Kopet  Dagh  lasted  without  ch; 
until  almost  Q  o'clock,  when  in  the  dist; 
a  sharp-pointed  and  solitarj'  peak  begar 
assume  outline  above  the  terrace  of  hills  al( 
side  it.  *  That  is  Geok  Tepe/  exclaimed 
Turkomans  (guides),  pointing  to  the  p 
*At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  lies  the 
which  we  seek.'    The  stronghold  could  00 
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ut,  none   the   less,  tu   the   foot 

Tcpc  were  directed  numerous  binocular 

and  eager  eyes.    Stx>n,  in  the  distance, 

began   to  rise.     Black   dots   appeared 

hortxon  like  a  swarm  of  ants  creeping 

'  plain.    They  were  the  enemy's  cavalry 

^  Ut  meet  the  column."  " 

I  Tvkke  horsemen  did  not  venture  to  try 


noitrcd  it.  General  Lomakinc  rode  up  to  the 
l<»p  of  the  hill  chosen  as  the  urtiliery  position. 
What  he  s£iw  i*  thus  described  by  Alikh;mofF, 
who  rotlc  beside  him  :  '*  On  the  plain  to  the 
east,  at  a  distance  of  three*quartcrs  of  a  mile 
from  the  battery,  sinking  somewhat  in  the 
middle  like  the  hollow  in  the  p;dm  of  the  hand, 
stood  the  nearly  regular  quadrangular  fortress 


f    ' '.  '■ 


<^^*^  J 
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\i. 


m  Ir^ 


••TH«     WOMKN     MINGLRU    in     the    M&Lln"     t/.   4iJ). 


nm  with  the  Russian  columns,  but  they 
led  with  tile  Co.ssdcks,  and,  sweeping  past 
Dguard.  tried  to  surprise  the  baggage  carnp. 
T    masses  bef<L»re  the  advanc- 
.  upon  their  stronghold.    It 
iiiQn  wlien  tiie  vanguard  halted  within  range 
The  men  had  suffered  much  front 
trBiid  they  rested  ;  but  meantime 
and  threw 
the  »la!T  rc^ 
I  •  MAr%ia's  tcmiulauon. 


of  Gcok  Tepe,  or  Dcngeel  Tepe,  occupying,  with 
its  enceinte,  an  area  of  a  mile.  Neither  high 
outer  walls  nor  inner  citadel  constituting  the 
usual  Tekkc  fortress  were  observable  here.  The 
whole  of  the  interior  of  the  clay  enceinte,  which 
appciired  t^  be  very  low,  was  filled  with  kibilkas 
(tents)  crowdtHJ  together,  and  looked  in  the 
di5.tance  like  a  thickly-packed  beehive.  They 
IV  the  number  of  them  >  u.ooo.     At 

.  diiit-mce  of  a  rnilc  and  ah  '  the  fort,  to 

the  south,  rose  the  Kopet  Dagh,  and  to  the  cast 
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Mount  Geok  Tepe.  The  two  other  sides  faced 
the  open  plain,  the  ground  rising  somewhat,  so 
that  at  gunshot  distance  artillery  could  be  placed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  command  the  interior  of 
the  stronghold.  From  the  face  of  the  fortress 
in  front  of  us  issued  the  principal  irrigation 
stream  of  the  settlement.  After  running  towards 
the  batterj'  hill  for  500  yards  or  so,  it  turned  to 
the  north,  and  afterwards  to  the  north-west. 
On  the  banks  of  it,  not  far  from  one  another, 
stood  tw^o  mills,  and  at  the  side  of  each  a  kala, 
or  fort.  These  constituted,  as  it  were,  the  outer 
defences.  The  ground  in  front  of  the  western 
and  northern  sides  of  the  stronghold  was  cut  up 
with  irrigation  canals,  clay  banks,  and  corn  plots, 
rendering  it  a  confused  network  of  obstructions. 
This  was  all  that  could  be  seen.  The  impression 
produced  on  the  spectator  was  such  that  his 
mind  immediately  set  to  work  wondering  how 
the  Tekkes  came  to  select  for  defence  this 
apparently  weak,  insignificant  fortress,  the  sur- 
roundings of  which  gave  superiority  to  the 
assailants,  if  only  they  possessed  a  few  guns." 
The  actual  strength  of  the  garrison  was  about 
15,000.  They  were  mostly  armed  with  swords  ; 
comparatively  few  had  firearms.  There  were 
no  cannon  on  the  rampart,  only  some  heav}' 
muskets  or  wall-pieces. 

It  was  not  until  three  o'clock  that  the  main 
body  came  up,  but  meanwhile  the  advanced 
guard  had  pushed  forward  a  line  of  skirmishers 
against  the  north  and  west  sides  of  Geok  Tepc, 
driven  the  defenders  from  the  outworks,  and 
poured  a  shower  of  shells  into  the  mass  of 
closely-packed  tents  within  the  enclosure.  A 
crowd  of  fugitives  attempted  to  leave  the  place 
by  the  east  side,  making  for  the  direction  of 
Askabad  ;  but  the  Russian  cavalry  swept  round 
the  place,  and  drove  them  back,  some  of  the 
Tekke  horsemen  alone  getting  away  and  dis- 
appearing towards  the  desert.  With  the  arrival 
of  the  main  body  the  firing  line  was  strength- 
ened, and  more  guns  and  rocket  tubes  opened 
upon  tlie  cr<.)wded  interior  of  the  stronghold. 
And  now  from  the  soutli  side  a  mass  of  women 
and  children,  with  camels  and  pack  animals, 
poured  out,  making  for  the  Kopet  Dagli.  The 
eavalrv  were  upon  them  like  a  wliirhvinil,  not 
to  slav,  but  to  ilrive  them  back  into  the  deadiv 
space  where  the  shells  were  bursting  and  the 
rockets  were  falling.  The  poor  women  threw 
themselves  on  their  knees  before  the  horses, 
holding  up  their  babies,  and  begging  in  plain- 
tive tones  to  be  allowed  to  pass.  Others  flung 
themselves  flat  on  the  ground.     But  whips  were 


used  freely,  the  horses  were  spurred  upon 
the  butts  of  lances  levelled  at  them,  a 
shrieking  crowd  was  gradually  forced  bac 
Geok  Tepe.  Then  a  number  of  the  old< 
came  out  on  the  west  side,  and  tried  t< 
negotiations  with  the  Russian  commande 
he  would  not  consent  to  suspend  the  bo 
ment.  He  was  determined  to  avenge  his 
of  the  previous  year  by  carrying  Geok  1 
the  sword  point. 

Oflicers  experienced  in  Asiatic  warfar 
that  if  he  would  consent  to  treat,  the  ' 
would  surrender  ;  that  if  he  would  let  the' 
and  children  pass  out,  the  men  would  nol 
any  very  desperate  resistance  ;  and  that, 
as  the  enemy  had  no  artillery,  if  he  mere 
tinued  the  bombardment,  the  place  woul 
be  evacuated.  But  I^omakine  wanted  to  h; 
glory  of  a  successful  storming  of  the  Tekli 
ress,  and  he  neither  negotiated,  nor  let  th 
tives  pass  out,  nor  limited  himself  to  an  ai 
attack.  Though  he  could  not  disposed 
1,500  bayonets  for  the  assault,  lie  ordere 
Geok  Tepe  should  be  carried  by  storm,  an 
the  infantry  should  advance  with  the  b; 
against  the  north  and  west  faces  at  five  o'c 

In  a  long,  thin  line  the  Russians  movt 
ward  on  the  north  and  west.  On  the  ca: 
south  the  cavalry  completed  the  investni 
Geok  Tepe.  Looking  from  the  little  hill  < 
west,  Lomakine  watched  the  assault.  I'l 
sharp  musketry  fire  from  the  crest  of  tht 
the  Russians  struggled  across  the  ditchc 
helped  each  other  up  the  rampart  at 
ever  points  the  artillery  fire  had  damag 
There  were  scaling-ladders  with  the  buj 
but  they  were  not  brought  up.  The 
climbed  the  low  nmd  walls  as  best  thtv 
But  the  place  had  been  badly  reconm 
There  was  a  second  low  wall  ir.sid*. 
first,  and  beyond  that  again  there  were 
cades,  and  living  barriers  formed  by  kn 
lines  of  camels,  their  legs  tied  to  prevent 
from  rising.  From  every  mud-bank  and 
cade  blazed  out  a  fire  of  musketrv.  Kour 
stormcrs  there  sprang  up  a  surging  ma>>C'I 
swordsmen,  maddened  at  the  slaughter  ft 
wives  and  children,  desperate  with  the  th 
that  all  that  was  left  for  them  wa>  t*- m-'U 
lives  dearly.  The  women  mingled  in  the 
Some  fought  with  sticks  ;  others  poured  b 
water  on  the  stormers.  The  Ru>sians  h: 
pected  that  once  the  rampart  was  passed 
would  be  a  panic  among  the  defenders.  1 
the  sight  of  the  new  obstacles  before  thtf 
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outnumbered  twenty  to  one  by  men  who,  when 
it  came  to  cold  steel,  were  at  least  their  equals, 
the  stormers  felt  that  the  game  was  up,  and  they 
were  forced  back  into  the  ditch.  Out  poured 
the  Turkomans  after  them,  and  drove  them  back 
upon  their  guns.  They  followed  up  their  re- 
treating foes.  One  chief  was  literally  blown  to 
pieces  as  he  charged  up  to  the  very  muzzle  of 
the  Russian  cannon.  Others  were  shot  down 
well  to  the  rear  of  the  batteries.  For  a  moment 
it  looked  as  if  the  Russian  guns  would  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  Tekkes.  If  the  cavalry  had 
been  at  hand  they  might  have  charged  into  the 
confused  mass,  but  they  were  away  to  the  east 
and  south,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  danger  of 
their  comrades.  Luckily  for  the  Russians,  the 
Tekkes  after  the  first  dash  at  the  guns  drew 
back  into  the  fortress.  Darkness  came  on 
quickly,  and  brought  the  day's  fight  to  an  end. 

The  Russians  passed  the  night  in  momentarj^ 
expectation  of  an  attack.  The  cavalry  came  in 
soon  after  dark,  and  happily  were  recognised  as 
friends.  There  were  no  fires  lighted,  though  the 
night  was  cold,  and  it  was  diflficult  to  collect  the 
wounded.  Nearly  500  men  were  missing,  and  so 
hopeless  did  the  situation  appear  to  Lomakine 
that  he  ordered  the  retreat  to  begin  at  dawn. 
Some  of  his  ofliicers  in  vain  urged  that  he  should 
at  least  stand  his  ground  and  offer  the  Turko- 
mans battle,  trusting  to  his  rapid-firing  rifles 
and  his  artillery  to  secure  victor)-.  But  he  had 
thoroughly  lost  heart. 

But  on  the  Turkoman  side  there  was  equal 
depression.  Far  from  being  elated  at  their  un- 
expected victory,  the  Tekkes  were  terrified  at  the 
destruction  caused  by  the  Russian  shells.  They 
had  lost  more  than  4.000  men,  women,  and 
children,  chiefly  by  the  bombardment,  and  they 
fully  expected  that  it  would  begin  again  at  sunrise. 
All  night  the  women  wailed  their  dead,  and  did 
what  little  they  could  for  the  hundreds  who  were 
dying.  As  for  the  men,  who  had  fought  with 
such  desperate  courage,  they  chose  delegates  t(^ 
go  out  next  morning  and  throw  themselves  on 
the  mercy  of  the  terrible  soldier  whose  murder- 
ous guns  had  wrought  such  havoc.  At  sunrise 
"*e  envoys  went  forth,  but  stopped  and  turned 
P^ck  when  they  saw  the  Russian  columns  already 
*n  full  retreat  to  the  westward. 

At  3  a.m.  the  Russians  had  broken  up  their 
^"tJp  and  begun  their  march,  keeping  near  the 
"fountain-wall  to  secure  their  left  flank,  while 
the  cavalry  moved  on  their  right.  For  a  week 
*^  inarched  thus  along  the  oasis,  the  Turko- 
°^*'^  harassing  their  rear  and  picking  up  the 


exhausted  camels  and  pack-horses  they  aban- 
doned. At  last  it  was  ordered  that  these 
should  not  be  left  alive  to  the  enemy,  and  as 
cartridges  were  running  short  the  wretched 
animals  were  stabbed  to  death  with  bayonets. 
Daily  the  wounded  and  sick  soldiers  were  dying. 
The  heat  was  tropical,  supplies  were  short,  and 
the  streams  near  the  hills  often  gave  only  a 
scanty  supply  of  water.  The  Turkoman  guides 
and  camp-followers  deserted,  and  to  add  to  the 
alarm  of  the  fugitives,  news  arrived  that  the 
Khan  of  Merv  was  hurrying  up  to  join  the  pur- 
suit with  0,000  horse  and  a  battery  of  artillery. 
Not  till  the  pass  through  the  Kopet  Dagh  was 
reached  did  Lomakine  feel  safe.  The  expedition 
then  straggled  back  to  the  Caspian,  the  Tekke 
horsemen  riding  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Fort 
Tchat,  and  raiding  acro.-:s  the  desert  till  they  were 
all  but  in  sight  of  Krasnovodsk.  In  thirty  years 
of  Asiatic  warfare  Russia  had  known  no  such 
disaster.  Kauffman  sent  word  from  Tashkent 
that  if  it  were  not  avenged  he  could  not  count 
on  peace  even  in  his  distant  province. 

The  man  chosen  to  retrieve  the  fallen  prestige 
of  the  Russian  arms  was  Cxeneral  Skobeleff.  He 
had  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  dashing 
soldier  in  the  armies  of  the  Czar.  Born  in  1845, 
he  had  distinguished  himself  in  Poland,  in  the 
Caucasus,  and  in  Central  Asia,  and  he  was  a 
general  at  thirty,  when  those  who  had  passed 
through  the  military  school  with  him  were 
mostly  still  captains.  In  the  Turkish  war  he 
had  gained  new  laurels,  especially  by  his  reckless 
valour  in  the  assaults  on  Plevna.  The  army 
heard  with  exultation  that  he  was  to  command 
the  next  expedition  against  Gcok  Tepe,  but  there 
were  some  who  shook  their  heads  and  expressed 
the  opinion  that  Skobeleff"  was  likely  to  be  im- 
prudently daring  in  his  conduct  of  the  enterprise 
— that  he  would  try  to  conquer  the  Tekkes  by 
one  fierce  rush,  and  there  would  be  another 
disaster. 

Those  who  spoke  thus  showed  how  little  they 
knew  the  man.  Reckless  as  to  his  own  personal 
safety,  he  was  one  of  the  most  careful  and  pains- 
taking of  soldiers  in  all  that  concerned  the  pre- 
paration for  the  military  operations  entrusted  to 
his  command.  He  neglected  no  detail.  He  laid  fer- 
reaching  plans,  and  thoroughly  realised  the  truth 
of  the  important  fact  that  battles  are  won  quite 
as  much  by  the  previous  organisation  of  the 
campaign  as  by  the  actual  fighting.  He  studied 
the  causes  of  the  failures  of  his  predecessor  ;  and 
not  Russia,  but  Europe  also,  was  surprised  at 
seeing  this  soldier,  who  was  supposed  to  he  -aJA. 
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eageme^>  lor  inc  actual  conflict,  spend  a  full 
twelvemonth  in  preparing  for  his  conquest  of 
the  Akhal  Oasis. 

Skobeleff  resolved,  in  the  first  place,  not  to 
collect  his  force  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Caspian  until  e^'crythinj^  was  read\'  for  it  to 
tnovc  off-  He  dctcrtntned  to  have  a  powerful 
train  of  artiller\',  and  he  ordered  a  chain  of 
depots  of  supplies  to  be  formed  all  along  the 
route  up  to  the  front,  and  the  largest  depot <; 
of  all  to  be  coiltcted  under  a  sufficient  guard 
on  the  edge  of  the 
oasis  itself.  He  chose 
for  his  chief  of  the 
etafT  Colonel  Knro- 
patkine,  who  had 
been  his  right-hand 
tnan  at  Plevna,  and 
who  is  now  a  general 
and  g(tvemor  of  the 
Transcaspian  pro- 
vinces. G  e  n  era  1 A  n  - 
nenkoff,  who  had  di- 
rected the  transport 
and  supply  of  the 
Russian  armies  dur- 
ing the  Turkish  war, 
WHS  sent  to  assist 
him^  and  at  once 
obtained  Skobcleff's 
consent  to  Uic  exe- 
cution of  what  had 
long  been  one  of  his 
fa\*ourite  ideas.  In 
the  spring  of  1880 
he  began  to  lay 
down  a  railway  across 
the  desert  from  St. 
MichaePs  Bay  (a 
little   south  of  Kras- 

novodsk),  in  the  direction  of  Kizil  Arvat  at  the 
west  end  of  the  Akhal  oasis.  The  railway-was  not 
finished  in  time  to  directly  connect  the  oasis  with 
the  Caspian  during  the  campaign,  but  its  eastern 
end  was  used  as  a  depot,  from  which  cara\'ans 
of  camels  moved  across  the  desert  ;  and  thus 
Skobcleft'  had  a  double  Ime  of  supply  and  a 
dmtble  base.  In  England  questions  were  asked 
in  the  House  of  Commons  about  this  new 
railway,  and  tJie  Minister  of  the  day  lauglied 
at  the  story  of  its  progress  as  a  mere  carurd- 
In  July  Skobeleff  collect c*d  about  a  thousand 
men«  with  a  few  mountain-  and  machine-guns, 
in  the  passe?!  of  tlie  Kopet  Ongh,  and,  piish- 
bg  00  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Gcok  Tcpe, 


reconnottreil  kk  ti.tvv   1.1  ■ 

that  the  Turkomans  had 

ened  its  walls  and  widened   it* 

decided  that  it  must  be  taken  b>'  a 

Having  got  his  information,  be 

by   the   Turkoman   cavalry ; 

spread  through  Central  Asia 

had  failed  once  more  to  capture  the  pla 

Skobeleff  cared  very  little  for  this. 

that  with  the  means  he  had  ac  hU  di 

surrender  within  a  few  month 
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CrM, 

from     the 
seized    Ki^il 
repaired  tin:  J 
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Akhu 
the    miil 
ctrmhcr 
Tekkes  by 
coming  <kki 
them        from 
passes  and  driving  them  back  on  tlieir 
hold.     There   was    some    fighting  duiii: 
advance,  and  among  the  wounded  was 
koff,  who    had  hurried  to  the  fmnt, 
nt  of  January,  iHHi.  the 
(>eok  Tepe,  Skobeleff  huvm^ 
10,000  picked   troops,  with   1 
besides    machine-guns   and    r 
detail    had    been    neglette«i, 
signal    corps    cx>nnectcd    togeUier    hi 
camps,  and   enabled    him    to    -<  -»  '    '* 
rapidly  to  the  telegraph  sta' 
Kopet  Da;L»h  and  on     " 
clay   ramparts   of   tlu- 
and  30,000  men  awaited  the  iiitack. 


SKOBELEFFS    SEIZURE    OF    GEOK   TEPE. 


el  was  opened   and   the   first 

ducted     in    the    niglit    between 

iid  9ih.     Two   dav^s    later    the 

nic  in  force.    They  tried 

^    lines   just   after  dark, 

ivaa   not   over  till   midnight. 

tially  captured  two  guns  and  a 

a  abort  time  were  in  possession 

in  works.    On  the  i6th  they 


Geok  Tepe  and  on  the  snowy  credit  of  the  moun- 
tain range.  There  was  a  pleasiut  ^.Uarpness  in 
the  air.  It  was  very  different  from  the  torrid 
summer  afternoon  which  had  witnessed  Loma- 
kine's  failure.  All  the  Russian  guns  thundered 
against  the  walls,  or  sent  their  .shells  into  the 
camp  behind  it,  while  the  four  columns  of  attack 
formed  up  under  cover  of  the  advanced  works. 
On  the  west  side  Colonel  HaidarofT,  a  Circassian 
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,  but  were  again  repulsed.     The 

pushed  rapidly  forward,  and 

of  the  17th  the  head   of  the 

irricd  to  within  forty  yards  of 

</>uth  >ide.     All  the  outworks 

1*  of  the  Russians,  whose  steady 

ivc  fccmed  to  the  Tekkes  far 

lian  the  wildest  onset-    On  the 

ras  breached,  nnd.  all  unknown 

two    f  id   been   driven 

^port,  L':„  i;cd  with    gun- 

with  dynamite.    The  a&sanlt 

■  le  and  clear.  The  bright 
ion  the  i^reyish- white  walls  of 


veteran,  with  a  battalion  of  infantry-  and  five 
rocket-tubes,  made  a  false  attack  on  the  Tekke 
defences,  his  men  firing  as  fast  as  they  could 
load,  showing  themselves  here  and  there  with 
scaling-ladders  in  their  hands,  and  doing  all 
they  could  to  induce  the  Tekkes  to  believe  that 
it  was  there  the  chief  assault  was  to  be  made. 
Meanwhile  Kuropatkine  wa<  forming  another 
column  for  attack  opposite  the  east  side,  and 
Colonel  Kcnselkof  had  got  more  than  2,000  men 
together  oppo^sitc  the  south  angle,  while  the 
fourth  column  waited  in  rcscn-e  behind  him. 
The  artillerv'  was  firing  over  the  heads  of  the 
infantry,  and  a  soldier  in  Kossclkof's  column 
was  killed  while  waiting  by  the  lead  coating  of 
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a  shell,  which  had  become  detached  from  the 
projectile.  A  little  after  eleven  the  mines  were 
fired.  The  explosion  caused  momentary  panic 
among  the  garrison,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
confusion  the  two  storming  columns  rushed  for 
the  breaches.  But  before  they  could  climb  the 
heaps  of  smoking  debris  the  Tekkes  were  back 
at  their  posts,  and  it  was  through  a  sharp  fire  of 
rifles  and  muskets  that  the  Russians  pushed  in 
through  the  first  line  of  defence.  The  fight 
in  and  around  the  breaches  was  a  close  and 
desperate  struggle  ;  but  as  the  stormers  in  front 
fell,  others  clambered  up  to  replace  them,  and 
at  the  same  time  Haidaroff,  converting  his  false 
attack  into  a  real  one,  escaladed  the  southern 
wall. 

"  No  quarter !  "  had  been  the  shout  of  the 
Russian  officers  as  they  dashed  forward  at  the 
head  of  the  stormers.  The  Tekkes  expected 
none.  They  fought  in  desperate  knots,  back 
to  back,  among  the  huts  and  tents  of  the  town, 
but  at  last  they  were  driven  out  by  the  east  side. 
Skobeleff  did  not  make  Lomakine's  mistake  or 
blocking  their  way.  He  let  them  go  ;  but  once 
they  were  out  on  the  plain  the  Cossack  cavalry 
was  launched  in  wild  pursuit,  and  for  ten  long 
miles  sword  and  spear  drank  deep  of  the  blood 
of  the  fugitives.  Women  as  well  as  men  were 
cut  down  or  speared  as  the  horses  overtook 
them.  More  than  8,000  Tekkes  fell  in  llie 
pursuit.  Asked  a  year  after  if  this  was  true, 
he  said  he  had  had  the  ^iain  counted,  and  that 
it  was  so.  Six  thousand  five  Inuidrcd  bodies 
were  buried  inside  the  fortress,  <S,ooo  more 
strewed  the  ten  miles  of  the  plain.  Skobelelf 
looked  on  the  massacre  as  a  necessary  element 


in  the  conquest  of  Geok  Tepe.  "I  1 
a  principle,"  he  said,  *'  that  in  Asia  tht 
of  peace  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
you  inflict  on  the  enemy.  The  harde 
them  the  longer  they  will  keep  quirt 
No  women,  he  added,  were  killed  bj'  t 
under  his  immediate  command,  and 
liberty  700  Persian  women  who  were  c 
Geok  Tepe.  After  ten  miles  the  pi 
stopped.  There  was  no  further  resists 
a  shot  was  fired  on  either  side  after  thi 
day.  The  chiefs  came  in  and  surrende 
other  towns  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  ■ 
occupied  without  fighting  ;  nay,  more 
month  of  Geok  Tepe  Skobeleff  was  ai 
without  a  guard  into  the  midst  of  the 
who  had  fought  against  him.  We  u 
cannot  understand  the  calm  submiss 
which  the  Asiatic  accepts  as  the  decn 
the  rule  of  the  conqueror  whose  hand 
heavy  upon  him  and  his.  The  crumb] 
parts  of  Geok  Tepe  remain  a  memori 
years  of  warfare  which  it  cost  the  Rust 
the  iron  track  on  which  the  trains  st 
the  ruined  fortress  shows  how  comj 
been  the  victory. 

Skobeleff"  looked  upon  his  triumph 
the  first  step  to  further  conquests.  B 
eighteen  months  of  the  storming  of  (j< 
he  died  suddenly  at  Moscow.  Others  1 
on  the  foundations  which  he  laid  ;  and. 
or  ill,  the  advance  which  began  with 
jugation  of  the  Tekke  Turkomans 
brought  the  Russian  outposts  in  CVr 
in  sight  of  the  passes  that  lead  a 
mountain  barriers  of  our  Indian  frontie 
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HE  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  are  descended 

,    from  the  settlers  brought  to  the  Cape 

by  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  in 

the  seventeenth  century.     In  1814  the 

was  finally  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by 
ing  of  the  Netherlands.  The  Boers 
,*en  intolerant  of  the  stern  rule  of  the 
>  of  their  own  nationality,  and  they  chafed 
5  under  the  milder  dominion  of  the  later 
1  government.     The  truth  was,  and  still 

the  Boers  from  the  first  have  disliked  all 
tnent,  especially  when  it  clashed  with  their 
rgarding  their  rights  over  the  natives.  A 
ance  which  occurred  in  181 5  ltd  to  the 

trek,"  as  the  emigration  of  the  Boers 
'ape    Colony    was    called — a    movement 

resulted  in  their  settlement  in  the 
lal  and  in  the  territory  now  known  as 
mge  Free  State.  Up  to  1852  the  British 
ment  theoretically  extended  up  to  the 
-fifth  degree  of  latitude.  But  no  attempt 
de  to  enforce  this  claim,  and  in  the  end 
le  shadow  of  suzerainty  was  renounced 
on  17th  January,  1852,  the  Sand  River 
ition     was     entered     into     between    the 

Government  and  the  delegates  of  the 
aal  Boers,  by  which  Great  Britain  for- 
renounceJ  all  rights  over  the  country 
>f  the  Vaal  river.  Originally  there  were 
^publics  in  the  Transvaal,  but  in  i860 
ere  united  into  one  under  the  title  of  the 
I  African  Republic,"  which  is  now  its 
designation. 

South  African  Republic  did  not  prosper. 
he  first  it  was  impecunious,  and  within  a 

after  its  esLablishment  it  was  practically 
nt.  The  discovery,  in  1867,  of  diamonds 
gold  brought  into  the  country  a  rush  of 
:rs,  whose  energy  and  enterprise  might 
Itered  the  condition  of  the  Transvaal  but 

lethargy  and  obstinate  isolation  of  the 
Wfiulatioii.    Burgers,  the  last   President 


before  the  annexation,  was  a  man  of  vigour  and 
talent,  but  the  stolid  and  ignorant  Boers  declined 
to  be  welded  by  him  into  a  nation.  In  a  war 
upon  which  they  entered  with  Sekukuni,  a 
powerful  native  chief,  their  poltroonery'  was 
flagrant.  The  fighting  was  done  for  them  by 
the  warlike  native  tribe  of  Amaswazis,  who  were 
so  disgusted  with  the  cowardice  of  their  white 
allies  that  they  left  them  in  dudgeon.  When 
the  Boers  had  to  do  their  own  work  their 
hearts  failed  them,  and  they  fled  ignomini- 
ously.  Burgers,  with  tears,  strove  to  rally  them, 
but  in  vain,  and  he  begged  them  to  shoot 
him  rather  than  disgrace  him.  But  they 
shrugged  their  shoulders,  and  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  them  "  trekked  "  home,  leaving  him 
hemmed  in  and  powerless. 

The  republic  was  encircled  by  native  enemies 
all  round  the  Transvaal  borders,  all  waiting  for 
the  impending  onslaught  by  Cetewayo,  the 
Zulu  king,  the  master  of  a  formidable  army 
which  lay  on  the  frontier  ready  to  strike,  and 
restrained  from  immediate  hostilities  against 
the  Boers — who  had  provoked  him  by  many 
encroachments — only  by  his  fear  of  the  EnglisJi 
and  the  personal  influence  of  Sir  Theophilus 
Shepstone,  the  Native  Secretary  of  Natal.  On 
the  north-east  the  Amaswazis  brooded  in  sullen 
discontent  ;  northward,  within  and  beyond  the 
frontier,  anarchy  raged  ;  and  in  the  west  the 
Bekhuanas  were  waiting  for  their  opportunity. 
Financially  the  republic  was  hopelessly  insolvent. 
The  Boers  set  their  faces  against  taxation.  It 
is  a  notorious  fact  that  when  Shepstone  an- 
nexed the  Transvaal  tl:ere  was  found  in  the 
public  treasury  only  twelve  shillings  and  six- 
pence, part  of  which  was  base  coin.  Clearlv  a 
crisis  was  impending  which  threatened  to  involve 
South  Africa  in  great  peril.  The  annexation 
was  no  sudden  act.  The  Blue-books  contain 
remonstrance  on  remonstrance  addressed  by 
British  officials  to  the  Transvaal  authorities.    At 
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length  Lord  Carnarvon's  forbearance  was  ex- 
hausted. Shepslonc  was  sent  for  to  England, 
and  received  a  commission  of  date  5th  October, 
^187^,  directing  him,  should  the  emergency 
ider  such  a  course  nece<»sary,  to  annex  the 
rransvzal  to  her  Majesty's  dominions.  Shep- 
toiic,  escorted  by  twenty-  five  mounted  police- 
men and  a  few  oflicials,  reached  Pretoria  in 
February,  1877.  It  was  an  open  secret  that  lie 
WHS,  empowered  to  annex  the  country  if  he 
deemed  it  advisable,  but  he  expressed  his  readi* 
ncbs  to  refrain  from  that  step  if  certain  reforms 


rwrw/f  occurred,  bu 

strations,  which  w- 

head   but  for  the  pretetioe  ol  ihc 

Boer  discontent  was  enhanced  by  ti 

intimation   from    the   Colonial    SccK 

**  under  no    clr 

Transvaal  indci 

and   by   Sir  Gamet*s  ItSA 

resolute  utterance,   that    " 

shone  and  tiie  Vaal  river  II 

Transvaal  would  remain  IJt 

finally  I'O   ilv^  Tr  .1.-,,.  .1 
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were  carried  out.  The  Boers  would  ha%e  no 
reforms,  and  on  April  I2lh,  1877,  Shepslone 
issued  a  proclamation  formally  annexing  the 
Transvaal  to  Great  Britain.  For  some  time  the 
Boers  remained  sullenly  quiet.  A  few  of  them 
rendered  good  and  loyiil  service  with  Sir  Evelyn 
WtM^d  during  the  Zulu  war,  but  the  main  body 
tood  aloof.  Sir  Owen  Lanyvn  succcTded  Shcp- 
F«lone  as  Adrainislratur  <if  the  Transvaal,  and 
from  the  first  was  unpopular  with  the  Boers.  At 
the  clu«c  of  the  Zulu  war  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
who  held  the  position  of  High  Commissioner  for 
]>uth-KasieTn  Africa,  came  up  int^>  theTrans- 
aal  witli  a  considerable  strength  uf  regular  and 
irregular  troops.      During   his   stay  no   actual 


the  troc»ps  in   that  tcrritor)*  were  ^ 

duced  until  in  Nuveml)er  of  the  same ! 

consisted  of  but  thirten 

two  troops  of  mounted 

distributed   in  detachments  tii  some 

garrisons  scattered  over  the  couatry. 

Through(»ut  the  land  there  was  a 
peace,   which    lulled    I 
security,  and  to  some  . 
The  Boers  were  playing  the 
Gladstone    became    Prcrnici     m 
Taking  it  for  granted  that  he  wt 
lines  of   his  sjiceche*  when  in 
Boer  leaders  called  on  hint  k.   r. 
ncxation.    The  answer  of  t  > 


:  telegram;  ** Under  n<>  circvimsUnces 
*iN*ca'&  authority  in  the  Transvaal  be 
>cl."  There  was  consternaticm  among 
•  the  Britiah  inhabitants,  trusting  im- 
inccMj  specific,  rejoiced  greatly 
without  hesitation.  In  the 
ion   the  Boers  had  always  pre- 


detailed    lo    another     service    presently    to    be 
described. 

Lanyon  was  power! c*v>  i'»  tiiivilcrc,  .uul  he  ami 
the  English  in  Pretoria  had  to  await  events, 
pending  the  expected  arrival  uf  the  detachment 
of  the  94lh  Regiment  which  had  been  ordered  up 
from  Lydcnburg,  whence  it  was  known  to  have 
moved  on  DeceKiber  5th. 
Thi^  ill-fated  body  was 
destined  never  to  reach 
Pretoria.  On  the  march 
Colonel  Ansiruthcr  had 
frequent  warnings  nf  dan» 
ger,  lo  which  he  paid  in- 
sufficient  heed  ;  there  pre- 
vailed in  the  force  the 
rooied  belief  that  the  Boers 
did  not  intend  serious 
mischief.  It  was  scarcely 
i<»  be  expected  that  the 
men  who  had  '■  '  itn- 
ouflv  recoUeJ  1  tc 


resistance 
British    rule, 
officials  con- 
they    might 
tance 
A 
Bcmidcnhuit 
on^  and  in  de* 
mnit   a  *^eir.\ir€ 
'ihuit 
-.,jiy  re- 
Mr  article  seized, 
ttempt  to  arrest 
thwarted    b^'   a 
of    Boer*.      At 
......  .,„  the  13th  of  December,  1880, 

^t  the  South  African  Republic 
I  ;  it  was  resolved  lo  fight  for 
d  a  triumvirate  consisting  of 
ilMart,  lod  Pretorius  was  appointed 
~   the  G'  lit.     On  the   16th 

vn»    I'l  I    at   Heidelberg, 

the    hcadqu-triers  of    the  new 
A    large   body   of    Boers   took 
iJjat     pbce,    another    went    to 
md  a  third  **comnuindo*'  was 


SCKNRS    AROUND    PRKTOKtA. 

Sekukuni's  spear-armcd  natives  would  venture 
to  assail  a  bcKly  of  British  regular  infantry. 
But  long  before  the  end  of  this  miserable  war 
the  valour  and  constancy  of  the  Boers,  not  less 
than  their  moderation  and  humanity,  had  come 
to  be  ackowlcdgcd  and  admired.  In  this,  their 
first  conflict  with  the  '*  red  soldiers,"  their  un- 
erring marksmanship  was  the  chief  surprise. 

The  scouting  duties  of  Colonel  Anstruthcr's 
detachment  were  performed  with  carelessne&s  ; 
else,  whalc\'cr  might  have  been  its  fate,  it  would 
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not  have  been  taken  by  surprise.  About  noon 
on  December  20th  the  little  column,  marching  at 
ease,  was  approaching  Bronkhorst  Spruit.  The 
ground  traversed  by  the  road  was  sparsely 
wooded,  sloping  down  from  either  side.  Military 
precautions  were  neglected,  and  the  convoy 
stretched  to  an  interminable  length.  The  band 
at  the  head  of  the  column  abruptly  stopped  playing 
ivhen  about  1 50  armed  mounted  Boers  suddenly 
became  visible  in  skirmishing  formation  on  a  rise 
on  the  left  of  the  road,  at  a  distance  of  a  few 
hundred  yards.  Colonel  Anstruther  immediately 
galloped  back,  and  ordered  the  leading  waggon 
to  halt  and   the  others   to  close   up.     A  Boer 
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advanced  midway  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  was 
met  by  Colonel  Anstruther,  to  whom  he  handed 
a  letter  written  in  English.  Its  terms  were  at 
once  quaint  and  peremptory.  "  \Vc  don't  know," 
it  ran,  "  whether  we  are  in  a  state  of  war  or  not, 
consequently  we  can't  allow  any  movements  of 
troops  from  your  side,  and  wish  you  to  stop 
where  you  are.  We  not  being  at  war  with  the 
Oueen  nor  with  the  people  of  England,  but 
are  only  recovering  the  independence  of  our 
country,  we  do  not  wi-h  to  take  to  arms,  and 
therefore  inform  you  that  any  movements  of 
troops  from  your  side  will  be  taken  by  us  as  a 
declaration  of  war." 

The  messenger  was  to  take  back  an  answer, 
which  had  to  be  given  within  five  minutes. 
Anstruther  read  the  letter  and  tersely  replied  :  "I 
go  to  Pretoria  ;  do  as  you  like."    The  messenger 


departed,  and  the  colonel,  hurrying 
wards  his  men,  ordered  them  to  skirm; 
was  too  late.  The  Boers  had  closed  ii 
rear  and  flanks  of  the  column  and  ope 
point-blank  range.  Their  fire  was  dea 
shot  told  ;  that  of  the  troops  was  sea 
ineffective.  In  ten  minutes,  out  of 
259,  there  had  been  killed  or  wo 
officers  and  men.  Colonel  Anstrui 
self  riddled  with  bullets,  then  01 
"Cease  fire,"  and  intimated  the  su 
the  remains  of  his  force.  The  I 
closed  in,  ordered  all  arms  to  be  laid 
formed  a  cordon  round  the  scene  of  the 
When  the  fij 
over,  Boers  an 
became  verj-  frie 
Boer  commande 
came  forward  j 
hands  with  Co 
struther,  expres: 
that  he  should 
the  wounded, 
camp  was  pitchc 
and  leave  was 
the  retention  a 
gons  containini 
provisions,  and 
equipment,  ten 
wounded,  and 
injured  men  : 
nurses  ;  the  ren 
wounded  prise 
the  rest  of  th 
were  removed 
berg.  Two  mer 
m  it  ted  to  carry 
of  the  disaster  to  Pretoria,  when 
hindrance  surgeons,  hospital  ord 
ambulances  were  sent  out  to 
vSpruit.  The  Boers  showed  thems 
obliging,  and  were  extremely  solicit 
comfort  of  the  wounded  in  camp,  \ 
milk,  butter,  eggs,  bread,  and  fruit  g 
The  statements  regarding  the  Btn 
the  short  fight  were  curiously  confli 
Boers  affirmed  that  they  amounted 
killed  and  five  wounded. 

When  Sir  (larnet  Wolselev  went  h< 
been  succeeded,  in  July,  as  High  Co 
for  South-Eastern  Africa,  by  Colonel 
Major-General)  Sir  George  Pomeroy 
officer  of  high  character.  Tidings  < 
break  in  the  Transvaal  reached  hin 
Maritzburg    on    19th   December,  m 
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of  the  Colonial  Office  in  London  on 
ing  day.  Reinforcements  from  India 
nptly  ordered  to  Natal,  and  further  in- 
of  troops  were  sent  out  from  England 
.  possible.  Considering  the  weakness  of 
i  at  Colley's  immediate  disposition,  he 
re  been  wise  to  wait  until  he  had  been 
;  but  he  had  a  great  contempt  for  the 
id    was   eager   to    distinguish    himself 

should  be  superseded  by  officers  of 
nk.  He  was  warned  by  Colonel  Bel- 
military  command  of  the  Transvaal) 
;  were  "  from  6,000  to  7,000  rebels   in 

who,  under  good  leadership,  would 
Durage,  discipline,  and  organisation." 
rried  up  towards  the  Transvaal  frontier 
3mpanies  of  infantry'  which  he  had  in 
The  arrival  of  some  drafts  was  very 
! — a  naval  brigade  was  landed  and  sent 
•  a  squadron  of  dragoons  and  mounted 
nder  the  command  of  Major  Brownlow, 
atal  Mounted  Police.  Colley  had  early 
his  intention  to  enter  the  Transvaal 

20th  Januar}*,  1881,  with  a  column 
of  eight  companies  of  infantry,  four 

a  mounted  squadron — a  miserably 
t  force.  So  far  from  accomplishing 
pation,  he  was  able  only  to  quit  New- 
order  town  of  Natal)  on  January  24th 
t  60  officers  and  1,200  men.  This  little 
styled  the  "  relief  column,"  as  it  was 
to  raise  the  siege  of  the  Transvaal 
which  were  scanty  British  garrisons 
d  by  the  Boers.  Apart  from  Pretoria, 
;d  capital  of  the  Transvaal,  there  were 
ic  places — Potchefstrom,  Rustenburg, 
it,  Lydenburg,  Standerton,  and  Wak- 
all  of  which  held  out  gallantly  until 
tion  of  peace. 

dvancing  from  Newcastle,  Colley  eent 
um  to  the  Boers,  ordering  them,  as 

to  disperse.  They  replied,  declaring 
ey  wanted  was  the  rescinding  of  the 

and  the  restoration  of  the  South 
public  under  the  Protectorate  of  the 
)n  the  26th  the  British  force  en- 
self  on  an  elevated  position  at  Mount 
bout  twenty  miles  north  of  Newcastle, 
ntainous  region  forming  the  northern 
3f  Natal.  The  camp  was  about  a  mile 
;  road  from  Newcastle  to  Standerton, 
«d  the  ridge  known  as  Lang's  Nek — 
:  and  a  half  miles  further  northward. 
nity  of  Lang*s  Nek  a  considerable 
Boers  were  seen.    On  the  morning  of 


the  28th,  Colley  moved  out  with  a  strength,  all 
told,  of  about  1,160  men  consisting  of  five  com- 
panies of  the  58th,  under  Major  Hingeston,  and 
1 50  mounted  men  under  Major  Brownlow,  the 
whole  commanded  by  Colonel  Deane  ;  five  com- 
panies of  the  3rd  battalion  60th  Regiment, 
under  Colonel  Ashburnham  ;  75  men  of  the 
Naval  Brigade,  four  guns  under  Captain  Green, 
R.A.,  and  details.  The  pass  over  Lang's  Nek 
crosses  the  ridge  about  the  centre  of  a  rough 
semi-circle,  on  the  west  of  which  is  the  Majuba 
mountain ;  on  the  east  is  a  long  spur  surmounted 
by  a  rocky  crest.  In  front  of  the  proper  left  of 
this  spur,  several  hundred  yards  to  the  front,  is 
an  isolated  conical  hill.  The  ground  in  the 
bottom  of  the  enclosed  basin  is  low,  with  a 
gradual  rise  towards  the  face  of  the  spur,  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  glacis.  About  nine 
o'clock  the  British  force,  having  moved  up  along 
a  ridge  out  of  shot,  formed  into  position  on  a  rise 
in  the  bottom,  with  the  mounted  squadron  and 
the  58th  on  the  right,  the  guns  in  the  centre, 
and  the  both  and  naval  brigade  on  the  left,  the 
whole  facing  toward  the  spur. 

The  action  was  begun  by  shelling  parts  of  the 
enemy's  position,  and  by  pushing  forward  a 
company  of  the  6oth  and  the  Naval  Brigade, 
with  their  rockets,  which  took  some  effect  on  the 
Boer  reserves  in  rear  of  the  Nek.  At  ten  o'clock 
the  38th  advanced  to  the  attack  of  the  spur, 
covered  on  its  right  by  artillery  fire  and  by 
Brownlow's  squadron.  The  leading  troop  of 
mounted  men  swept  with  fine  dash  up  the  isolated 
hill,  and  then  charged.  The  hill-top  was  held  by 
a  Boer  piquet  of  considerable  strength.  Brown- 
low shot  the  Boer  leader  with  his  revolver,  but 
his  horse  was  shot  under  him  ;  Lieutenant  Ler- 
mitte  and  Sergeant-Major  Lunny  were  killed;  the 
supporting  troop  was  checked — the  leading  troop, 
fatigued  and  broken  by  the  charge,  and  with  its 
leaders  all  down,  could  make  no  head,  and  the 
whole  squadron  gave  way.  It  was  no  proper 
ground  for  cavalry,  and  the  horsemen  should 
have  acted  as  mounted  infantrj,-.  Meantime,  the 
58th  had  begun  climbing  the  steep  ascent  through 
the  long  entangling  grass,  which  retarded  the 
men's  progress.  The  Boer  piquet  from  the 
hill,  having  repulsed  Brownlow's  squadron, 
moved  down  and  opened  fire  on  the  now  exposed 
right  flank  and  rear  of  the  58th,  while  the  Boers 
on  the  spur  gathered  on  its  brow  and  maintained 
a  deadly  fire  from  behind  cover.  Anxious  to  get 
to  close  quarters  out  of  this  purgatory.  Colonel 
Deane  gave  the  order  to  charge.  The  officers  led 
nobly,  and  the  men  struggled  on  through  the 
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h.ui     'tf    iiTf.     ('.n\i)iu\    Dcanc's   horse  was   shot, 

htit   \^*:  f\.t  ImM  frMw.ird  on  foot  until  riddled  with 

hi»ll' t  .  t«  II   ',.Md.  in  linnt  of  the  lorcnii>st  man. 

M.ij'.r    \''ftAr  .ind  I  .iciitrnants  liunan  and  Elwes 

<^tj4-  kiil>'d  Ml  '.npiioitin^  C'oloiK'I  IK'anc;  Major 

MiiiiM    t"ii,  .Old  .ill   tlif  niountc-d  oMiccrs  of  the 

•>'.th,    wrtf      hot    down    or   dismounted.      The 

.iiihhf>tii      iildiif.   t<l    th.it    ^.dlant    regiment — 

V  iHiiif.  I' I  ■   ■' ■   'l»«v   Will',  MU>Nt    of  them — eon- 
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.^f.iiii      lini« ,    ni>l\\illiHi.nuhti>;    tlie    hitter    fire. 
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and  27  wounded.  The  Boers  behaved 
Iiumanity.  The  moment  that  the"Ce3J 
sounded  they  gave  permission  to  ihc  ' 
.surgeons  to  attend  the  wounded  lying  ' 
of  the  Boer  position,  fetched  water  i- 
and  assisted  in  binding  up  their  wounds. 
The  folly  of  the  forward  position  prei 
taken  up  by  General  Colley  with  an  in 
force  was  made  apparent  by  the  resu 
battle  of  Lang's  Nek.  The  comparativi 
of  men  in  the  Mount  Prospect  camp 
longer  be  regarded  by  any  stretch  dF 
tion  as  a  "  relief  column."  That  re| 
taught  the  Be 
ability  to  arrest  d 
advance  of  till 
force,  and  enaU 
to  turn  their  att 
the  interceptioi 
line  of  comnii 
The  Boer^.  in  d 
masters  of  the  i 
Their  patrub  p 
nearly  to  Lac^rfl 
threatened  | 
from  the  Drakca 
Utrecht  districtt. 
were  cut  olT.  1 
and  destroyed: 
service  was  arrcf 
except  for  the  t 
service,  which  1 
uninicrfered  «i 
Mount  Pno^MC 
wa«  ail  but  cnti 
latcd.  An  t» 
mounted  in£ul 
:o  a:tempt  to  fci 
:v..i:'.>.  wi-  driven  hack  to  t 
i  .:  iht  B.tr*.  Cvleychendtf 
^  :v.  rt  :: rrr.:dible  tSsmt  MM 
"-".::.::*. :c.^::m:s  with  NeaCHll 
•:\v-^  r:-:  :re  r.v*!  Qntfeil 
:.::  ^i-'r  a-.:h  Swe  cam 
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The  general,  leaving  the  two  mountain-guns 
and  a  company  of  infantry  on  a  commanding  crest 
north  of  the  river,  crossed  it  with  the  main  body, 
which  he  formed  on  the  plain  beyond,  and  then 


PRESmENT  KRUGER. 

moved  it  forward  to  the  foot  of  the  ridge  bound- 
ing the  valley  to  the  southward.  As  the  troops 
were  ascending  the  rise  to  the  ridge  the  Boers 
showed  themselves  in  considerable  strength, 
and  they  at  once  galloped  forward  to  dispute 
the  ridge,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  cover 
afforded  by  the  intersecting  valleys.  Greer 
brought  his  two  guns  into  action,  but  the  Boers 
had  already  taken  a)ver,  from  which  they 
directed  a  heavy  and  active  fire  on  the  guns  and 
skirmishers.  Greer  was  killed  early,  and  the 
command  of  the  guns  devolved  on  Lieutenant 
Parsons,  The  engagement  became  heavy  and 
general  about  noon,  when  the  companies  of  the 
6oth  were  pushed  forward  against  the  enemy, 
whose  fire  from  behind  cover  was  very  deadly. 
The  guns  had  to  be  freely  exposed,  and  were  in 
action  with  case-shot  at  a  range  of  le^s  than  500 
yards.  The  gunners  sulTcred  verj-  heavily,  and 
a  company  of  the  60th,  which  most  gallantly 
advanced  to  cover  the  guns,  and  met  the  Boer 
fire  at  close  range,  had  many  casualties  from  the 
steady  and  accurate  fire  of  enemies  enjoying 
almost  perfect  cover.  vSo  severe  was  the  fire  of 
the  Boers  that  the  guns  had  soon  to  be  with- 
drawn from  their  exposed  position,  and  during 
the  rest  of  the  affair  fired  only  occasionally. 
It  was  apparent  that  the  enemy  were  being 
gradually  reinforced,  and  the  general  sent  orders 
to  camp  for  three  companies  of  the  58th  to 
move  out  and  occupy  the  ridges  north  of  the 


river,  and  for  a  part,  if  practicable,  to  cr( 
Ingogo  in  support  of  the  troops  already 
engaged  and  reduced  by  severe  losses. 

About  three  o'clock  there  was  a  comp 
lull,  although  the  Boers  maintained  ; 
accurate  fire,  anyone  on  the  British  sidt 
almost  certainlj'  stru:k  if  at  all  exposing  1 
Later  in  the  afternoDn  the  Boers  11 
considerable  reinforcements,  and  Liei 
Parsons,  wounded  as  he  was,  reopene 
his  guns  for  a  short  time  ;  but  darknc 
sently  set  in,  and  the  Boers  graduilly  wi 
to  their  camp.  It  was  CoUey's  convicti< 
the  enemy  intended  renewing  the  engaj 
next  morning  in  overwhelming  strengt 
he  acted  wisely  in  deciding  to  withd 
camp  under  cover  of  darkness.  It  was  : 
some  night.  Torrents  of  rain  were 
and  the  darkness  was  intense,  except  wh 
lightning  flashes  broke  the  blackness  t 
cold  and  dismal  night.  The  ambulanct 
out  during  the  fight  had  not  been  able  l< 
the  actual  scene  of  action,  since  the  Boe 
threatened  to  fire  on  them  if  they  ad 
while  the  engagement  was  going  on. 
were  not  now  available  in  the  darkness 
the  wounded,  whom  in  many  instances 
been  impossible  to  remove  from  the  ad 
positions,  had  to  be  searched  for.  Thos 
were  found  were  collected  and  sheltered  i 
night  as  well  as  possible  with  waterproof 
blankets,  great -coats,  etc. ;  but  many  lay  : 
had  fallen  throughout  the  long,  inclement 
The  guns  were  horsed,  although  insuffii 
by  collecting  all  the  available  unimal>. : 
withdrawing  the  team  from  the  ammi 
waggon,  which  had  to  be  abandoned, 
all  arrangements  had  been  completed,  ih 
moved  off  in  silence,  formed  in  hollow  : 
the  guns  in  the  centre,  the  infantry-  in  ski 
ing  order  on  the  four  sides.  The  river,  s 
by  the  rain,  was  deep  and  rapid  ;  and  sf 
the  first  men  trying  to  cross  were  swept 
but  found  foothold  on  a  sandbank.  Tht 
body  crossed  in  detachments  with  locked 
The  camp  was  reached  about  4  a.m.  on  th 
The  soldiers  had  dragged  the  guns  up  th 
the  horses  being  unable  to  pull  them  u 
steep  and  slippery  road.  The  58th  conr 
spent  the  night  on  the  northern  ridge 
were  not  withdrawn  until  the  following  da 

The  casualties  had  been  heavy.  Amor 
slain  were  Captain  MacGregor,  R.E.,  G 
CoUey's  assistant  military  secretarj' ;  C 
Greer,  R.A. ;  Lieutenants  Garrett  and OX3o 
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jart,  a   Natal   resident   magi "^t rate. 
nixing  officer,  Lieutenant  Wilkinson 
I  was  drowned  while  crossing  the  In- 
returning  to  the  fielil  with  assistance 
indi-d,  after  havinjj  distinguished  hicn- 
\%ou\  the  engagement  h}'  his  coolncjis 
The  total  loss  of  this  unfortunate 
led  to  130  officers  and  men.    Accord- 
stalemeut  of  the  Boers,  the  Ingogo 
icm  eight  killed  and  six  wounded, 
f  returned  to  the  scene  of  action  on 
hg  of  the  qth,  expecting  to  renew  the 
3it.     'I'hey  took  away  two  gun  linihers 
nimunttion  waggon   abandoned  over- 
^oIlc)*'s   people,  and   then  fell   back 
castle  to  join  their  main  force,  re- 
;ing  to  prevent    the  advance 
I  Ls  recently  arrived  from  India, 
ipifarance  gave   opportunity  to  sue- 
founded  and  bury  the  dead  without 
L  and  opened  the  road  from  Mount 
Newcastle,  to  the  hospital  at  which 
were   promptly  sent   the  wounded 
Iritish  camp.    The  communications 
^touot  Prospect  remained  open  from 

ird. 

je  Colley  had  sustained  a  second  re- 

>rtionatcly  more   bloody   than    had 

fcst.    By  this  lime,  one  would  imagine, 

pave    begun   to    dawn    on    the    home 

Jthat  Colley,  to  say  the  least,  was  not 

j  commander.  His  experience  of  actual 

but  slender  :  he  had  sened  only  in 

jfi*arof  i860  and  in  the  Ash  an  tee  cam- 

wan   comparatively  new    to  South 

WAS  quite  unfamiliar  with  the  Boer 

the  authorities  had  assigned  to  him 

i  command  an  officer  senior  to  him 

ik,  who  had  fought  with  distinction 

fc  Crimean  and  Indian  Mutiny  wars, 

A*hantee  and  Zululand  campaigns, 

succcisful  commands.     Brigadier- 

Br  '1  Wood,  V.C..  was  the  only 

campaign  under  whtmi  Boers 

od  died— served  with  a  hiyal  devotion, 

?t.r  his  eye.      He    knew   the 

^tubborn  nature  of  the  Boers; 

dy  iKv  nght  with  ihcm,  and  equally 

|ue  tlicm  cut  of  a  folly.     Wood  and 

old  «ud  fast   friends  ;  Wood   was 

\c  under  his  junior,  and  had 

i.i  wilh  a  number  of  ''special 

He  reached  Duiban  on  Feb- 

dayx  after  the  Ingogo  re\'crse, 

account  of  which  was  in  London 


on  the  joth,  and  notwnthstandmg  the  unwar- 
rantable optiniinui  of  it»  ttme,  must  have  bc*cn 
read  between  the  linc>  in  i'all  Mall.  Then 
would  have  been  thi  rt  further  futile 

waste  of  brave  s.oM  ucting   by  tele- 

graph Colley  and  WooU  to  exchange  their 
relative  positions.  The  arrangement  would 
have  been  perfectly  regular,  and  Colley  wa-* 
the  sort  of  man  wlto  would  loyally  have  ;iccepted 
the  secondary  position 

Picking  up  on  his  rapid  journey  the  Indian 
colutan  from  its  camp  on  the  Biggarsberg,  Wood 
and  it  (consisting  of  tin-  l-,th  Hussars,  the  2nd 
battalion  60th  Kiflc?,  and  the  Cfind  Highlanders) 
reached  Newcastle  on  the  17th.  Colley  met  him 
there,  and  it  was  resolved  between  the  t^vo 
officers  that  no  further  advance  should  be  at- 
tempted until  more  reinf»)rcements»  now  on  the 
way  up,  should  arrive.  They  parted  on  the  2tst, 
Colley  moving  the  Indian  column  up  to  Mount 
Prospect  without  molestation  ;  Wood  returning 
to  Pieter  Maritzburg  to  press  on  the  advance  of 
further  reinforcements. 

Sir  George  Colley's  motive  in  making  the 
fatal  advance  on  the  Majuba  mountain-top, 
whatever  it  might  have  been,  died  with  him. 
His  assurance  had  been  given  to  W^ood  that  no 
further  advance  should  be  attempted  pending 
the  arrival  of  further  reinfttrcements.  He  had 
engaged  with  the  Boer  Vice-President  in  negotia- 
tions   which    promised   favourable   results.      A 


(iENEKAL  'ikIJT. 


reconnaissance  in  force  to  the  summit  of  the 
mt)untain  could  give  no  more  information  than 
a  mere  patrol  could  easily  ascertain — the  position 
of  the  Boer  laagers  and  an  approximate  otimate 
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of  the  force  occupying  them.  A  Boer  piquet 
occasionally  held  the  hill-top  during  the  day, 
and  Colley  resolved  to  occupy  it  by  making  a 
night  march.  At  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of 
February  26th  he  left  the  Mount  I^rospect  camp 
with  a  force  of  22  officers  and  027  men — a  smaller 
force  than  he  had  employed  at  Lang's  Nek.  At 
the  start  its  composition  and  order  were  as  fol- 
lows : — Two  companies  58th,  the  Naval  Bri- 
gade, three  companies  92nd,  followed  by  some 
details ;  two  companies  of  the  2nd  both  moved  out 
later  to  the  piquet  post  close  to  the  foot  of  Inquela 


boulders  and  deep  dongas,  varied  by  sharp  cragf 
and  treacherous  loose  stones,  over  aiid  up  which 
the  wearied  and  burdened  men  had  to  dra^ 
themselves.  Near  the  top  the  ascent  had  to  bt 
accomplished  on  hands  and  knees.  Betwctn 
four  and  five  in  the  morning  of  the  27th  the 
force,  much  exhausted  after  the  heavy  toil,  and 
now  only  about  400  strong,  gained  the  summit. 
Like  most  of  the  mountains  of  South  Africa, 
the  Majuba  is  crowned  by  no  peak.  Itb  top 
is  a  plateau  of  saucer -like  i>hape,  dipping 
towards   the   centre,  across  which    is   a  nxir 
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hill,  with  Instructions  to  occupy  its  summit 
with  some  detachments.  Further  on,  upon  the 
narrow  Nek  between  the  Inquela  and  the  Majuba, 
Captain  Robertson's  company  of  the  Qjnd  was 
dropped  as  a  link,  with  orders  to  entrench  itself. 
The  Nek  traversed,  the  troops,  guided  by  friendly 
KaHirN,  luul  now  to  undertake  in  single  file  the 
actual  climb  up  the  sleep  and  rugged  side  of  the 
.Majuba,  who>e  top  is  (),200  feet  above  sea-level 
and  more  than  2,000  leet  above  the  })o>ili()ns  of 
the  Boer  laa«4ers.  From  time  to  time  during  the 
tedioii>  and  toiNoine  accent,  a  hall  \va>  maile  to 
enable  I  lie  men  lieavy-l.uUii  with  ration^  and 
e.xtra  cartridge^— lo  regain  llieir  breath.  -As  the 
troops  neareii  I  he  >umiiiit  the  ob>lacles  increased. 
The  sleep  gra^-^y  slopes  were  succeeded  by  great 


reef  about  breast-high.  The  circumference  d 
the  plateau  is  about  1,200  \*ards.  When  ibe 
summit  was  reached  it  was  still  dark,  and  the 
troops  having  got  mi.xed  during  the  srnimye 
up,  and  being  wear\',  lay  down  where  they  >tixJ 
until  dawn.  With  daylight  they  were  c.xteiidtd 
round  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  with  a  «nuil 
reserve  in  the  central  hollow.  No  instruilion* 
were  given  to  entrench,  and,  indeed,  the  trt»i>p* 
hail  no  l<M)ls  for  such  a  purpose  ;  but  the  nw", 
of  their  own  accord  attempted  to  obtain  »** 
cover  by  throwing  up  defences  of  turf  aW 
>tones.  Here  and  there  the  soldier>  ?hi'*« 
on  the  sky  line,  and  a  few  shots  were  finA 
which  for  the  moment  caused  great  conslcn*; 
lion  in  the  Boer  camps  in   the  lower  gm 
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imy«9l  of  the  Majuba.  Seeing  that  the 
itain  was  in  British  occupation,  tht  ex- 
ion  was  natural  that  an  attack  would 
ntly  be  made  on  their  positions  on  the 
IQ  which  case  they  would  find  themselves 
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summons  a  number  of  the  younger  men  began 
to  climb  the  mountain  side  under  cover  of 
the  stones  and  scrub.  Joubert,  the  command- 
ing general,  detailed  a  force  of  the  older  men 
i«i  *^upport  of  the  storming  party— picked  shots 
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two  fires.     Their  first  idea,   it    seems, 
ffiight.     The  oxco  were  in^panned,  and 
preparations  were    made    for  retreat. 
\\\  \\\c  evident    that    the    troops 

c  in  no  great  strength   and 
cannmi  nor  rockets,  and  that  (heir 
wa^  unmolested,  the  courage  of 
Hved,    Smijt,  the  fighting  general, 
art    stirring    speech,    and    at    liis 


who  remained  below  watching  the  edge  of  the 
plateau,  and  firing  at  every  soldier  who  expOM;d 
himself.  As  the  morning  pawed  Boer  detach- 
tnents  attacked  and  hemmed  in  the  Brit  is 
position  on  the  n«»rth,  the  east,  and  the  i.outh-1 
A^csl.  The  defenders  were  not  in  sufficient 
strength  to  hold  the  whole  of  the  edge  of 
the  plateau,  and  detachments  had  to  be  moved 
hither   and    thither   to   meet   and    attetnpt    to 
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650  officxTs  and  men  who  were  in 
•m  tills  disa&trous  day  no  were  killed, 
woondcd,  5.S  were  prisoners,  and  two 
[mi^^ing,  ihc  ioiat~  casu.iltics  being  283, 
majority  of  which  occurred  in  tlie 
use  h3ttcs  were  125;  in  the  58th,  with 
^3 ;  and  in  the  Naval  Brigade,  which 
^ore  than  half  of  its  strength. 
y\i  Wnnd  reached  Newcastle  on  March 
bd  assumed  command.  On  the  bth  he  met 
er  le;iders,  when  an  armistice  to  last  for 
ays  was  agreed  upon.  The  British  garri- 
I  TnnsvaaJ  w  ere  revictualled  for  twelve 
ling  the  raising  of  their  siege  on  the 
[imation  of  peace ;  and  .Sir  Evelyn  Wood 
klcdgevl  the  right  of  the  Transvaal  per»ple 
iplcte  self-government  subject  to  the 
ilty  of  the  Ouccn.  Terms  of  peace  were 
March  2ud;  ;aid  ue.\i  dav  General 


Sir  Frederick  Roberts,  who  had  been  sent  out 
with  large  rciniorcements  to  succeed  Sir  George 
Colley,  reached  Cape  Town,  but  learning  of 
peace  being  signed,  immediately  sailed  home. 

The  total  number  of  Transvaal  Boers  capable 
of  carrying  arms  was  under  8,000  at  the  begin- 
ning of  hostilities.  The  total  British  force  in 
South  Africa,  or  on  the  way  thither,  at  the  close 
of  hostilities  consisted  of  thirteen  infantry  regi- 
ments, five  cavalry  regiments,  twenty-two  guns, 
three  naval  brigades— in  all,  not  far  short  of 
20,ocx)  men.  This  total  was  exclusive  of  the 
British  garrisons  besieged  in  the  Transvaal 
during  the  war.  The  Boer  casualties  through- 
out the  war,  as  already  mentioned,  amounted  lo 
43  killed  and  58  wounded.  The  British  casual- 
tics  were  over  800  killed  and  wounded.  At 
Majuba  the  Boers  had  one  man  killed  ajid  five 
men  wounded. 
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lign  with  an  insufficient  force,  ver\-  in- 
atcly  supplied.  His  whole  army  numbered 
•   7,000   men.     The  roads  were   so   bad — 

all  the  way — that  he  took  with  him  no 
train  and  only  the  most  limited  number 
•untain-guns— fourteen  in  all.  There  were 
1,400  rounds  of  ammunition  for  the  artil- 

For  the  same   reason,  the  troops  them- 

were  but  badly  found  :  the  force  had  but 
I  days*  rations,  and  half  of  these  the  men 
d  in  their  own  haversacks.  As  a  mere  mili- 
demonstration  Clausel's  expedition  might 
answered,  but  it  was  manifestly  unequal 
rious  business — it  could  neither  face  a 
tcted  siege  nor  a  determined  assault. 
»m  the  first,  too,  misfortune  dogged  his 
The  weather  became  frightfully  bad  ; 
jstuous  winds,  storms  of  semi-tropical  rain, 
on  reaching  the  higher 
,  icy  cold  set  in.  Every 
tain  stream — and  num- 
had  to  be  passed  —  was 
;n  into  a  raging  torrent  ; 
iths  and  mountain  roads 
broken  down  or  carried 
Fuel  was  terribly 
\  so  that  most  nights 
oops  bivouacked  without 
;hey  could  not  even  cook 
food.  But  after  thirteen 
»f  most  disastrous  march - 
!!^lausel  arrived  at  Con- 
ne. 

s  city  has  been  famous 
;es,  not  only  as  the  key 
istern  Algeria  and  the 
il  capital  of  the  sur- 
ing  country,  but  on  ac- 
of  the  splendid  position 
jpies.  Constantine  has 
s  been  deemed  one  of  the 
M-s  of  the  world.  Some 
h  writer  has  compared 
a  picture  standing  on  an 

It  is  planted   high  up 

square  and  rocky  pla- 
with  its  back  against  the  hills.  Deep,  wide 
s  encircle  it  on  all  sides  but  one  ;  at  their 
a  thousana  feet  down,  flows  the  rapid 
Del,  easily  con-crted  by  rain  and  snow  into 
passable  flood.  The  only  natural  commu- 
Mi  is  on  the  fourth  side — the  southern — 

the  rocky  peninsula  is  jt)ined  by  ah 
IS  to  the  mainland  ;  but  from  time  im- 
riat  the  ravine  has  been  bridged  on  the 


western  side.  When  the  French  came  to  Con- 
stantine the  bridge  of  El  Kantarah  was  an 
ancient  and  beautiful  Moorish  construction, 
hanging  high  in  the  air  as  it  spanned  the 
gloomy  gorge. 

Marshal  Clausel  invested  Constantine  on  the 
two  sides  ju^l  mentioned,  the  southern  and 
western.  One  brigade  took  post  at  Mansourah, 
an  eminence  opposite  the  El  Kantarah  bridge  ; 
the  other  worked  round  to  another  height — 
that  of  Condiat  Ati,  which  commanded  the 
city  walls  and  gates  on  the  landward  side.  The 
leader  of  this  second  brigade  was  directed  to 
hoist  the  tricolor  flag  on  the  highest  point  of  this 
ground,  as  a  signal  to  friends  inside.  But  here 
was  a  fresh  disappointment.  Clausel  waited  in 
vain  for  any  overtures  from  within  the  city.  The 
enemy  meant  fighting,  not  voluntary  submission. 


Hadj  Ahmad  was  in  the  open  country,  at  the 
head  of  a  large  body  of  alert  and  enterprising 
cavalry.  Ben  Aissa,  who  commanded  the  garri- 
son, showed  a  firm  front  in  the  fortress.  There 
was  no  choice  for  Clausel — his  only  hope  of 
success  lay  in  an  immediate  attack.  His  want 
of  battering-train  forbade  the  idea  of  siege  ;  but 
worse  than  all,  the  French  troops  were  growing 
demoralised  from  starvation  and  hardships,  and 
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it  was  (jbvious  they  could  not  hold  their  ground 
before  the  place  for  long. 

There  were  to  be  two  columns  of  attack,  made 
simultaneously  and  at  midnight — one  at  the 
land  side  from  Condiat  Ati,  the  other  upon  the 
El  Kantarah  bridge.  Both  were  to  be  preceded 
by  the  demolition  of  the  gates  which  barred  the 
■way.  But  now  came  a  fresh  mischance.  Till 
now  the  nights  had  been  overcast,  with  incessant 
rain.  Just  before  the  assault  the  clouds  cleared 
off ;  a  bright  moon  came  out,  and  fully  betrayed 
the  movements  of  the  assailants.  All  efforts  to 
blow  in  the  gates  were  checked  by  such  a  mur- 
derous lire  that  the  P'rench  could  make  no 
progress,  and  the  assault  entirely  failed. 

About  daylight  Clausel  was  compelled  to  order 
a  general  retreat.  Rigny's  brigade  at  the  bridge 
fell  back  first,  and  was  presently  joined  by  the 
other  fnjm  Condiat  Ati.  Both  were  covered  by 
the  firm  demeanour  of  a  small  rear-guard  com- 
manded by  Changarnier — a  major  then,  who 
afterwards  became  a  famous  general.  He  stimu- 
lated the  courage  of  his  little  force  by  pointing 
out  to  them  that,  although  the  enemy  numbered 
0,000  and  the  French  but  300,  the  proportion 
vv'as  equal  :  it  was  a  fair  match  between  them. 
Such  devoted  courage  was  amply  rewarded. 
Clausel  was  extricated  and  retreated  in  good 
order  unmolested  by  the  Arabs,  who,  wearied 
with  fighting,  did  not  attempt  to  pursue.  Six 
days  later  the  shattered  and  unsuccessful  French 
column  re-entered  Bone,  having  in  a  brief  three 
Aveeks'  campaign  lost  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
I  ick  nearly  2.000  men,  or  a  third  of  the  whole 
force  engaged. 

in  this  the  first  siege  of  Constantine,  the  luck 
IkuI  been  entirely  against  the  old  marshal. 
Ciauscl  wa^  promptly  recalled,  and  the  French 
])e<)p!e,  too  proud  to  sit  down  under  such  a 
defeat,  in^isted  upon  a  frc^h  expedition  against 
the  mountain  fortress.  The  new  force  was 
organised  nu  broader  lines,  and  the  chief  com- 
mand entrusted  to  (Jeneral  Damremont,  who 
had  gained  long  experience  in  Algerian  warfare. 
He  wa-  l«)  be  ably  supported.  There  were  to  be 
four  brigades  of  infantrv,  with  a  total  of  10,000 
men,  ami  an  imposing  quantity  of  artillery,  six- 
teen ficKl-pieces,  a  siege-train  of  seventeen  guns, 
and  an  ample  anununition-train.  The  artillery 
was  under  (ieneral  Valee.  who,  although  senior  in 
rank  to  I )annemont, chivalrously  offered  to  serve 
under  liim.  Ten  companies  of  sappers  and  engi- 
neers accompanied  the  army  to  assist  in  the  siege. 

The  new  expedition  was  composed  in  part  or 
troops  I  hen  newly  raised,  but  destined  to  become 


famous  in  the  annals  of  French  warfare. 
were  the  Zouaves,  who  made  up  mainl 
brigade — that  of  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  a 
of  the  reigning  house.  In  the  early  daj-s 
French  invasion  a  body  of  warlike  mount 
had  been  found  among  the  Kabyle  tribe 
like  the  Swiss  in  Europe,  hired  themselves 
mercenary  soldiers  to  the  native  princes  a 
They  were  called  ''  Zouaouas,"  and  the)- 
distinctive  dress  which  foreshadowed  t! 
famous  Zouave  uniform — the  red  fez,  Xh 
jacket,  and  wide  red  Turkish  trousers. 
French  willingly  secured  the  services  ol 
fighting-men,  and  embodied  them  in  rtg 
which  by  degrees  lost  their  native  charad 
became  filled  with  adventurous  spirits 
always  French  born,  but  attracted  from  al 
pean  countries  by  the  dashing  nature 
service  required  from  them.  The  Zouavt 
became  remarkable  for  their  brilliant  t 
in  the  field,  their  impetuosity  in  attack 
boldness  and  self-reliance  in  the  face 
most  serious  danger.  Yet  they  requii 
be  handled  with  discretion  and  forbearam 
lighter  discipline  was  enforced  in  quartci 
this  peculiar  character  led  to  their  bcinj 
manded  by  the  most  rising  and  intelligent 
oflRcers  in  the  French  army.  In  addition 
Zouaves,  General  Damremont's  army  in 
a  foreign  legion  specially  raised  for  tin 
and,  like  the  Zouaves,  recruited  from  ilu 
daring  .spirits  of  all  countries. 

The  second  expediti()n  against  ConM 
started  earlier  than  the  first.  It  left  B( 
October  1st,  1837,  and,  finding  fewer  oh 
reached  the  Rummel  on  the  oth  — six  dav>' 
against  thirteen.  But  Constantine  sIhm 
bold  a  front  as  ever.  According  i(»  a 
v.itness,  the  French  were  received  with  vi: 
demonstrations.  Immense  crimst)n  lk:p' 
waved  incessantly  from  the  walls,  Arab  v 
from  the  roofs  of  the  houses  yelled  shrill  c 
defiance,  which  the  Arab  warriors  hoars 
echoed.  As  the  French  appeared  a  bri: 
was  opened  upon  them.  I^ter  on,  when  (i 
Damremont  summoned  the  place  to  ^urr 
he  received  a  most  heroic  refusal.  "  Const, 
is  well  victualled  and  well  armed,"  said  iht 
emissary.  "  It  understands  neither  a  breat 
a  capitulation.  We  shall  defend  our  tow 
our  homes  to  the  ver\-  last.  The  French 
not  take  the  place  till  they  have  killed  01 
man."  General  Damrdmont  acknowledged 
courage,  but  declared  there  would  be  1 
■V.OTC  glory  in  beating  them. 
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re  leisurely  and  more  scientific  plan  of 
as  now  followed  than  in  the  first  attempt. 
>  were  established  at  points  from  which 
might  most  easily  be  made,  and  which 
voured  an  assailant.  This  was  at 
Ati,  the  height  already  mentioned,  in 
which  were  a  strongly  fortified  wall  and 
t  with  a  comparatively  level  approach, 
nch  fire  was  hot  and  continuous ;  within 
a  practicable  breach  was  made  in  the 
'n  the  morning  of  the  12th  October 
Damremont  came  in  person  to  recon- 
nd  was  satisfied  that  the  attack  might 
made.  Everybody  was  in  high  spirits  ; 
It  that  the  prestige  of  the  French  arms 
by  the  first  failure  was  now  about  to  be 
id.  The  luck,  indeed,  had  changed,  but 
ill  hostile,  so  far  as  the  leader  of  the  ex- 
was  concerned.  General  Damremont 
ined  to  lose  his  life  at  the  outset.  He 
iger  to  inspect  the  breach  that  he  ven- 
o  near,  and  exposed  himself  rashly  to 
ly's  sharpshooters.  Just  as  the  Due  de 
i  was  protesting,  and  the  general  had 
plied  "  There  is  nothing  to  fear,"  a  fatal 
ick  him  low.  He  fell  lifeless  on  the  very 
i  of  his  triumph. 

ommand  now  devolved  upon  General 
ho  forthwith  proceeded  with  the  disposi- 
•  attack.  The  bombardment  was  con- 
11  day,  and  during  the  night  the  columns 
to  enter  by  the  breach  silently  took 
positions,  there  to  await  the  signal  to 
There  was  no  time  to  lose.  Now,  as 
rst  siege,  adverse  influences  were  begin- 
work,  and  would  soon  have  entailed 
disaster.  Sickness  was  increasing  ;  the 
ere  ill-fed  and  much  exposed  ;  they  were 
ly  drenched  by  heavy  rains,  and  stood 
s  knee-deep  in  mud  and  slush.  Fever 
jntery  were  already  making  serious  in- 
their  ranks.  The  baggage  animals — 
light  become  of  vital  importance  if  re- 
s  ordered — ^were  worn  out  with  fatigue 
rtness  of  rations.  The  French  army 
:  in  a  critical  condition  before  long,  and 
wledge  of  this,  which  was  no  secret, 
more  determined  to  win  a  victory. 
ttack  was  to  be  made  in  three  columns, 
follow  on  and  support  the  other.  The 
by  Colonel  La  Moriciere,  afterwards  a 
neral,  consisted  mainly  of  Zouaves  ;  the 
tnd  third  columns  were  commanded  by 
Combes  ;  the  reserve,  posted  inside  the 
imcks,  was  under  Colonel  Corbin.   Each 


column  was  500  strong,  the  reserve  400.  The 
remainder  of  the  army  lined  the  trenches  or 
occupied  posts  of  observation  around  Constan- 
tine,  one  brigade  being  held  at  Mansourah 
opposite  the  El  Kantarah  bridge. 

The  movement  of  attack  Avas  by  successive 
companies  of  fifty  men.  About  7  a.m.  the  first 
company  started  at  a  run  under  the  stentorian 
command  of  La  Moriciere — "  Up,  my  Zouaves  I 
forward  at  the  double.  March  !  "  A  hundred 
yards  of  open  ground  had  to  be  crossed,  and 
in  the  teeth  of  a  death-dealing  fire,  but  fifty 
by  fifty,  the  gallant  assailants  with  the  headlong 
dash  that  ever  characterises  the  French  soldier 
in  attack,  entered  the  yawning  breach.  The 
second  column  was  on  the  point  of  taking  up  the 
charge,  when  it  was  seen  that  the  first  assailants 
had  met  a  serious  check. 

There  was  an  inner  line  of  defence — a  wall, 
still  unbreached,  and  commanded  by  a  fierce 
converging  fire.  A  call  went  up  for  scaling- 
ladders.  The  French  sappers  gallantly  re- 
sponded, but  as  they  brought  and  placed  them  a 
whole  section  of  the  wall  was  thrown  down  by 
an  unexpected  explosion.  Numbers  were  buried 
alive  beneath  the  fragments,  but  the  way  was 
opened  for  the  rest. 

Now  the  second  column  was  launched  forward, 
and  went  gamely  on.  The  Arabs  plied  them 
hotly  with  musketrj-,  and  just  when  a  great  mass 
of  Frenchmen  had  got  well  past  the  breach  and 
the  second  wall,  there  was  a  fresh  catastrophe — 
a  second  murderous  and  terrific  explosion  scat- 
tered death  and  destruction  around.  The  few 
survivors  lost  heart  ;  they  came  streaming  back 
with  loud  and  frantic  shouts  of  "  Retire !  re- 
tire !  It  is  impossible.  The  whole  ground  is 
mined  ! '' 

It  was  a  critical  moment,  but  the  prompt  in- 
trepidity of  the  leaders  grappled  with  the  danger 
and  checked  the  retreat.  A  young  captain  of 
the  Foreign  Legion — St.  Arnaud  (better  known 
afterwards  in  connection  with  the  coup  d'etat 
and  the  command  of  the  French  Crimean  army) 
— now  came  conspicuously  to  the  front.  Boldly 
advancing,  he  rallied  his  men,  and  led  them  on, 
crying  "  Forward  !  fonvard  !  Give  them  the 
bayonet.  There  is  nothing  to  fear."  The  ex- 
plosion had  been  caused  by  a  powder  magazine 
which  had  taken  fire  ;  the  flames  had  spread 
rapidly,  and  had  caught  the  powder  bags  carried 
by  the  French  sappers — even  the  ammunition 
pouches  of  the  infantry.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the 
horrors  of  the  situation,  the  assailants  gathered 
fresh  courage  under  the  impulse  of  one  man;  the 
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cr\'  of  *'  Forward  I  "  was  taken  up  on  all  sides, 
and  the  assault  was  gallantly  resumed. 

The  difficulty  was  to  get  inside  the  town. 
Every  house  was  held  by  small  garrisons,  and 
the  resistance  was  very  stout  and  unceasing. 
At  last  an  engineer  led  St.  Arnaud  at  the  head 
of  his  company  against  a  barricade  formed  across 
a  narrot^'  street,  beyond  which  were  some  of  the 
great  thoroughfares  of  the  city,  St.  Arnaud  was 
lifted  bodily  over  the  obstacle,  and  found  safety 


street,  the  French  leaders  alwax-s  encour 
their  men,  and  assuring  them  that  it  vas 
safer  to  go  on  than  to  stand  and  be  shot  ( 
At  last  a  small  central  square  was  readit 
which  stood  a  mosque.  Here  three  streets 
verged,  and  at  last  the  firing  slackened  B; 
time  all  the  French  columns  had  entered 
were  engaged  within  the  town.  Genenl 
hieres  had  been  sent  forward  to  unite  all  ii 
general  attack,  and  a  concentrated  detcn 
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bv  falling  on  ihc  ground  inside.  Of  the  hundred 
of  shots  aimed  al  him  none  hit  him,  although 
his  scabbaril  wa^  pierced  and  his  cloak  was 
burned  by  the  powder.  His  imminent  danger 
brought  his  men  m  hi-*  help,  and  all  pres.sed 
on,  entering  a  larger  and  the  principal  business 
street  of  Constaiuine.  Here  the  roof>  of  the 
one-storeveil  >hops  and  the  houses  above  were 
alive  with  Arabs,  who  kept  u]>  an  incessant  fire. 
There  wa>  no  help  for  it  but  to  take  house 
after  hou>L-.  lighting  ahead  inch  by  inch,  and  in 
so  tierce  a  struggle  that  the  losses  were  cruel, 
and  the  French  a>  ihey  advanced  waded  among 
corp>es  knee-deep  in  blood.  But  the  pro- 
gress made  wa««  always  forward  from  street   to 


etTort  was  about  to  be  niade«  when 
came  rurming  up,  crying,  ** Carta!  Can 
was  carrying  a  paper  in  his  hand  — 
addressed  to  the  general  in  chief  c 
which  contained  a  formal  proposal  to  c 
from  some  of  the  leading  inhabitants. 
wish  to  surrender  was  by  no  means  un 
A  stubborn  spirit  still  animated  man; 
defenders,  who  preferred  to  risk  the  cl 
escape  with  the  alternative  of  a  terribl 
Thousiinds  lowered  or  threw  themselves 
ravines  around  the  town,  and  the  dead 
presently  filled  the  rocky  bed  of  the  riv< 
The  French  victor\'  was  well  earned, 
attack  had  been  carried  out  with  a  < 
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10  be  denied^  jnd  on  the  best  principles 
ilitar)*  art-  Only  the  vuhierable  side  had 

uiled.  No  attempt  had  been  made,  as  in 
siege,  upon  I  he  El  Kunturali  bridge  ; 
lely,  for  St.  Aniaud  after  the  capture 
K)Ti  this  bridge  at  the  inner  side,  and 
to  be  all  but  impregnable. 

11  too  often  happens  when  fortified  towns 
n  b>*  storm,  terrible  excesses  followed  this 

Constantine  was  barbarously  pillaged 
rtdcred  by  the  French  conquererii.  For 
\yi  the  sack  continued.  But  order  was 
y  restored,  and  with  it  came  confidence, 
French  general  promised  faithfully  to 
the  religion,  property,  and  customs  of 
pie.  All  the  Anib^  were  invited  to  re- 
accfully  in  Constantino  If  they  would 
m  their  arms  and  trust  to  the  French 
Jc5,  ihty  would  be  permitted  to  share  in 

rnpie?Tt  of  their  city.     This  proclama- 
ti  '  rai  satisfaction,  and   quiet   was 

.  ...J. 

Jays  Constantine,  although  still  retaiu- 
nhing  of  its  Arab  character,  is  quite  a 
:ity,  with  its  boulevards  and  squares,  its 

kiosks,  and  public  gardens  But  the 
of  the  great  fight  for  its  possession  still 
in  the  nances  of  its  streets  and  in  the 
f  its  eonquerors.  The  Bardo  barracks, 
ah,  the   El    Kaiitarah  gate   leading   to 

iron  bridge,  are  still  extant,  but  the 
uondiat  Ati   is  being  levelled,  and  the 


Place  de  la  Brtche  occupies  the  ground  where 
the  attacking  column  entered,  and  near  at  hand 
is  a  br«»nze  statue  to  Marshal  Valee.  A  stone 
pyramid  just  outside  the  city  commemorates 
the  death  of  General  Damremoot,  and  streets 
are  named  after  Colonels  Combes  and  Pcrcgaux, 
who  were  also  killed  at  the  assault. 

The  capture  of  Constantine  marked  an  im- 
portant epoch  ill  the  conquest  of  Algeria.  But 
it  by  no  means  ended  the  struggle.  There  was 
fierce  fighting  for  long  afterwartU,  and  all 
through  this  stormy  period  the  colony  has 
been  to  France  what  India  is  to  England — a 
miUtarj'  trainingground.  Nearly  all  the  most 
notable  French  generals  of  the  last  generation 
won  their  spurs  in  Algeria.  The  names  of 
Changarnier,  Cavaignac,  and  La  Moriciere  first 
became  famous  in  Algerian  military  annals. 
The  leaders  of  the  Ffcnch  in  the  Crimea — 
St.  Arnaud,  Canrobert,  Pelissier — were  first 
di.stinguished  in  Algerian  warfare.  Marshal 
MacMahon  fought  there,  and  Nicl,  Morris, 
Martimprey,  and  Le  Boeuf.  Algeria  is  thought 
to  be  pacified  now,  but  it  is  still  held  at  the 
point  of  the  sword  ;  and  as  late  as  1871,  when 
the  French  power  at  home  was  imperilled  by 
the  German  successes,  a  serious  insurrection 
was  set  on  foot,  which  for  a  time  jeopardised 
the  weakened  forces  in  the  colony.  To  this 
day  the  most  experienced  French  officers  de- 
clare that  the  Arabs  camiot  be  trusted,  and 
that  renewed  lighting  is  always  on  the  cards. 
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HT  the  western  end  of  Jamaica  is  Negril 
Bay,  a  wide,  safe,  and  convenient 
anchorage.  There,  on  the  24th  of 
November,  1814,  was  assembled  one 
of  the  most  imposing  and  efficient  combined 
naval  and  military  forces  that  Great  Britain  has 
ever  sent  across  the  Atlantic.  More  than  fifty 
ships  were  there,  most  of  them  men-of-war,  and 
the  remainder  transports.  The  men-of-war  in- 
cluded many  vessels  of  the  largest  size,  and  their 
commanders  numbered  amongst  them  the  most 
renowned  and  trusted  officers  of  England's  navy. 
Sir  Alexander  Cochrane's  flag  was  hoisted  on  the 
80-gun  Tonnant,  and  he  had  with  him  Kear- 
Admiral  Malcolm  in  the  74,  Royal  Oak.  Sir 
Thomas  Hardy — Nelson's  Hardy — was  in  the 
Ramt'lics,  and  Sir  Thomas  Trowbridge  was  in 
the  Armtdc.  Many  others  there  were,  scarcely 
less  well  known  to  fame  and  fresh  from  the  great 
deeds  which  had  given  to  England  the  un- 
disputed sovereignty  of  the  seas.  The  decks  of 
the  fleet  were  crowded  with  soldiers.  The  4th, 
44th,  85th,  and  2 1st  Regiments,  with  a  pro- 
portion of  artillery  and  sappers,  had  come  from 
North  America,  where  they  had  fought  the 
battle  of  Bladensburg,  burned  the  public  build- 
ings of  Washington,  and  lost  in  action  their 
general -the  gallant  Ross — during  the  past 
.«umnKT.  These  had  just  been  joined  by  the 
Q^rd  Highlanders,  si.K  companies  of  the  95th 
Rifles,  two  West  India  Regiments,  two  squadrons 
of  the  14th  Dragoons  (dismounted),  with  detach- 
ments of  artillery  and  engineers,  and  recruits  for 
the  regiments  which  had  been  already  campaign- 
ing in  America.  The  whole  probably  formed  an 
army  of  abt)ut  6,000  men,  though  of  them  it 
could  not  be  said  that  above  4,400  were  troops 
tMi  wliich  a  general  could  thoroughly  depend,  as 
the  two  West  India  Regiments,  being  composed 
of  negroes,  were  not  completely  trustworthy, 
particularly  if  they  were  to  be  called  upon  to 
endure  much  exposure  to  cold  in  coming  service. 


Their  leader  was  Major-General  Kcane,: 
and  dashing  officer,  who  had  been  sent  0 
England  to  be  second  in  command  to 
Ross,  and  who   did  not  know  till   he 
Madeira  on  his  voyage  that,  by  Ross's  k 
death,  he  had  no  senior.     Other  forces  w 
on  their  way,  which  would  eventually  j 
great  armament  now  in   Negril  Bay. 
from  Bordeaux  was  still  on  the  ocean,  tl 
squadron  of  Captain  Percy  was  to  effect 
tion   from   Pensacola,  and   more  ships 
come  from  England  conveying  a  comi 
in-chief. 

The  object  with  which  so  much  warlik 
had   been   collected   had   long   been  sti 
kept   secret,   but   at   last  it  was  known 
descent  on  Louisiana  was  intended,  and  t 
first   operation    would   be    the   capture 
Orleans.     It  was  thought  that  the  Govc 
of  the  United   States  would    be  taken 
prise,  that  little  or  no  resistance  would 
with,  and  that   the  charges  of   the  exj 
would  be  more  than  covered  by  the  larg 
in  cotton,  sugar,  and  othjr  products  wh 
not  been  able  to  leave  the  country  dur 
course  of  the  war  while  the  seas  were  \ 
by  English  cruisers. 

There  was  no  long  delay  at  the  place 
dezvous,  and  the  great  fleet  got  under  w 
the  26th  November.  Confidence  wa>  ii 
heart,  and  no  forebodings  of  disaster  clout 
anticipations  of  success  which,  as  bv 
nature,  came  to  soldiers  and  sailors  accu 
to  victory. 

New  Orleans  is  built  on  the  east  bank 
Mississippi,  the  "  father  of  waters,"  about 
miles  from  its  mouth.  In  18 14  its  inha 
numbered  fnmi  20,000  to  30,000,  of  wh( 
majority  were  French  Creoles,  while  I 
mainder  were  Spaniards  and  Americans,  I 
a  floating  multitude  of  merchants,  sailoi 
Others  who  had  been  detained  in  the  dl 
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;d  from  their  usual  avocations  by  the  war. 

doubtful  whether  this  population  was 
y  the  American  Republic,  of  which  it  had 
tr  a  few  years  formed  a  part,  and,  indeed, 
defence  of  the  town  had  fallen  into  less 
IS  hands  than  it  did,  it  is  more  than  likely 
erious   disaffection    might    have  showed 

The  mighty  flood  of  the  Mississippi, 
J  down  with  it  a  vast  accumulation  of 
s,  had  formed  a  great  delta,  and  the  waters 
Ives  found  their  way  to  the  Gulf  of 
>  through  many  channels.  Its  main  outlet 
>wever,  the  only  one  navigable  for  ships 

size,  and  this  had  at  its  mouth  a  con- 
shifting  bar,  which  was  impassable  for  any 
rawing  over  sixteen  or  seventeen  feet  of 

Besides  the  natural  difficulties  of  the 
:e  to  the  river,  it  was  further  defended  by 
strong  in  itself  and  almost  impregnable  by 
tion  in  the  midst  of  impervious  swamps, 
opposing  that  an  enemy  should  be  able  to 
e  bar  and  the  first  fort,  he  would  find  that 
he  had  ascended  the  river  about  sixty 
vo  other  strong  forts  presented  themselves, 
cross  fire  swept  the  channel,  at  a  ponit, 
here  the  river  makes  a  bend,  and  the 
ships  of  the  day  had  to  wait  for  a  change 
1  to  ensure  their  further  progress. 

banks  of  the  river  were  composed  of 
norasses,  rank  with  semi-tropical  vcgeta- 
d  intersected  by  bayous,  or  creeks,  utterly 
ticable  for  landing  or  for  the  march  and 
ivring  of  troops.  To  the  east  of  the 
Y  delta  formed  by  the  great  river,  a  shallow 
>f  open  water  stretched  inland  from  the 
f  Mexico,  and  was  only  divided  from  the 
ippi  at  its  further  extremity  by  a  narrow 
tf  comparatively  firm  land,  and  on  this 
ras  situated  the  town  of  New  Orleans. 
>en  water  near  the  gulf  was  known  as  Lake 
;,  and,  where  it  widened  out  eastward  of 
:y,  as  Lake  Pontchartrain.  The  entire 
of  the  neck  of  land  between  Lake  Pont- 
lin  and  the  river  might  vary  from  eight  to 
les,  but  of  this  about  two-thirds  was  rccd- 
morass,  while  the  remainder  was  occupied 
ton  and  sugar  plantations,  separated  by 
railings  and  drained  by  numerous  deep 
i  or  canals.  The  whole  at  certain  seasons 
year  was  below  the  level  of  the  river,  and 
[>tected  from  inundation  by  high  artificial 
or  ramparts,  called  in  Louisiana  Iczecs. 
the  designs  of  the  British  armament  be- 
■pparent,  Major-General  Jackson,  of  the 
I  States  army,  an  officer  who  had  greatly 


distinguished  himself  in  Indian  wars,  was  en- 
trusted with  supreme  command  at  the  threatened 
point,  and  arrived  at  New  Orleans  on  the  2nd 
December.  As  a  man  who  made  his  mark  in 
history,  and  who  served  his  country  well  at  a 
great  crisis  in  her  fortunes,  his  personal  descrip- 
tion is  of  peculiar  interest  : — " a  tall,  gaiuit 

man,  of  very  erect  carriage,  with  a  countenance 
full  of  stern  decision  and  fearless  energ}-,  but  fur- 
rowed with  care  and  anxiety.  His  complexion 
was  sallow  and  unhealthy,  his  hair  was  iron  grey, 
and  his  body  thin  and  emaciated,  like  that  ot 
one  who  had  just  recovered  from  a  lingering 
and  painful  illness.  But  the  fierce  glare  of  his 
bright  and  hawk-like  eye  betrayed  a  soul  and 
spirit  which  triumphed  over  all  the  infirmities 
of  the  body.  His  dress  was  simple  and  nearly 
threadbare.  A  small  leather  cap  protected  his 
head,  and  a  short  Spanish  blue  cloak  his  body, 
whilst  his  feet  and  legs  were  encased  in  high 
dragoon  boots,  long  ignorant  of  polish  or  black- 
ing, which  reached  to  the  knees.  In  age  he 
appeared  to  have  passed  about  forty-five  winters." 
Immediately  on  his  arrival  at  New  Orleans, 
General  Jackson  began  making  every  arrange- 
ment for  the  defence  of  the  town,  inspecting 
and  improving  the  river  forts,  reconnoitring 
the  shores  of  Lake  Borgne  and  Lake  Pontchar- 
train, fortifying  and  obstructing  the  bayous 
which  gave  a  water^vay  to  the  near  neighbour- 
hood of  the  town,  and  stimulating  and  encourag- 
ing the  people.  In  truth  he  had  apparently  no 
easy  task  before  him.  We  have  seen  how 
mighty  was  the  force  arrayed  against  him, 
which  was  even  now  lying  off  the  coast  ready  to 
advance  in  a  wave  of  invasion.  To  oppose  it  he 
had  at  his  immediate  disposal  only  two  newly- 
raised  regiments  of  regular  troops,  a  battalion  of 
uniformed  volunteers,  two  badly-  equipped  and 
imperfectly-disciplined  regiments  of  State  mi- 
litia— some  of  whose  privates  were  armed  with 
rifles,  some  with  muskets,  some  with  fowling- 
pieces,  some  not  armed  at  all — and  a  battalion  of 
free  men  of  colour,  the  whole  amounting  to  be- 
tween 2,000  and  3,000  fighting-men.  Two  small 
vessels  of  war  lay  in  the  river,  but  these  were,  so 
far,  unmanned.  There  were  also  six  gunboats 
on  Lake  Pontchartrain.  Commodore  Patterson 
was  the  senior  naval  officer,  and  he  had  few  sub- 
ordinates. Reinforcements  were,  however,  on 
their  way,  and  were  strenuously  pushing  forward 
in  defiance  of  the  inclement  season,  swi>llen 
streams,  nearly  impassable  roads,  and  scant  supply 
of  food  and  forage.  General  Coffee,  with  nearly 
3,000  men,  was  coming  from  Pensacola.    General 
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Carroll  was  bringing  a  volunteer  force  from 
Teanessee,  and  Generals  Thomas  and  Adair,  at 
the  head  of  2,000  Kcntuckians,  were  also  on  ihcir 
wny  down  the  Mississippi  to  join  in  the  defence 
of  Kentucky's  sister  State.  Such  an  army  as — 
even  when  all  should  be  assembled—General 
Jackstm  was  to  connnaiid  woulfl,  to  ail  seeming, 
have  little  chance  in  a  rajigcd  field  against  the 
Jui^^hly-discipiincd   soldicrv  of    Kiij2:lainl  ;    but    it 


attempted,    and   Sir   Alexac  _ 

General  Keaiic  had  dcterramcd  to  ' 
ing  on   the  shore  f»f  Lake  P' 
hoped,  by  pushing  on  at  once, 
fxjssession  of  the  liiwn  bclorc  cf 
tion  could  be  made  for  lU  .V  *^  •• 
said   that  Lake  Borgnc  an 
were  shallow  ;   indeed,  then  li 
six   to   twelve  feet       The  triM>i 


SUfTSET  m  A  MISSrssiPPI  SWAMP- 


had»  for  its  greatest  and  most  reliable  advantage, 
the  occupation  of  a  position  in  the  highest 
degree  difficult  t^f  approach,  atid,  when  reached, 
capable  by  its  nature  of  effectual  resistance. 

On  the  8th  Detember  the  leading  ships  of  the 
English  fleet,  which  had  left  Negri!  Bay  on  the 
2tlh  November,  anch(jred  off  the  Chandeleur 
Islands,  which  stud  the  gulf  opposite  to  the 
eiilrance  of  Lake  Borgnc  ;  and  by  the  1:2th  the 
whole  of  the  men-«if-war  and  iroopships  had 
arrived.  It  had  been  recognised  that  to 
advance  agaiitst  New  Orlc;ui»  by  the  channel  of 
the  Mississippi  was  a  task  too  diflicuU   I't   be 


tninsferrcd   from   the  larger   intu 
vessels,  and  on  the  13th  were  pc 
upon   the   transit  of    the    Ian, 
They  had  not  proceeded  far,  1 
became  apparent  that  the  An 
which  occupied  the  lake  were  ^., 
resistance  to  the  movement  and, 
sistancc  could  be   ren^ 
ctnild  be  attempted, 
light  draught  gtf  war  ]| 

even  the  lightest  vc- 
which  could  not  float  - 
could  only  be  reached  by 
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J  rowed  by  seamen,  and  a  flotilla  combined 

Captain  Lockier  of  the  Navy  was  at  once 
red  for  the  enterprise.  The  boats  pushed 
id  by  noon  came  in  sight  of  the  foe,  who 

willingly  have  retreated  and  given  their 
:ers  long  and  weary  toil  in  their  approach, 
lat,  the  morning  breeze  having  died  away, 
vere  compelled  perforce  to  fight  at  anchor 
e  moored  fore  and  aft.  Captain  Lockier 
ed  to  refresh  his  men  before  he  commenced 
:tion,  and,  dropping  his  grapnels  just  out  of 

of  the  enemy's  guns,  allowed   his  crews 

their  dinner.     After  an  hour's  repose  the 

again  got  ready  to  advance,  and,  with  a 
f  cheer,  they  moved  on  steadily  in  a  long 

Then  began  one  of  those  brilliant  boat 
a  in  which  some  of  the  best  qualities  of  the 
ih  sailors  so  often  showed  themselves.  The 
ican  guns  opened,  and  a  hail  of  balls  was 
ired  upon  Captain  Lockier's  flotilla.  One 
ro  boats  were  sunk,  others   disabled,  and 

men  were  killed  and  wounded.  But  the 
iph  carronades  returned  the  fire,  and,  as  the 
nilied,  stalwart  rowers  gradually  closed  with 
JBiericans,  the  marines  were  able  to  open  a 
Ijr.discharge  of  musketry.  A  last  powerful 
I  the  gunboats  were  reached,  and,  cutlass  in 
fjthe  bluejackets  sprang  up  their  sides.  The 
moe.was  stem  and  unyielding,  worthy  of 
Imerican  Republic.  Captain  Lockier  re- 
tfeveral  severe  wounds,  but,  fighting  from 

Ip  Item,  the  boarders  at  length  over- 
ti^  their  enemy,  the  "  Stars  and  Stripes  " 
Ipoled  down,  and  on  every  vessel  the 
rib  flag  was  hoisted  in  its  place. 

the  waterway  of  the  lakes  there  was  now 
Niger  any  resistance,  and  again  the  light 
k,  to  which  the  troops  had  been  transferred, 
sd  to  pass  over  it.  But  the  depth  beneath 
ceb  became  less  and  less,  and  even  the 
St  craft  one  after  another  stuck  fast.     The 

were  of  necessity  hoisted  out,  and  the 
rs,  packed  tightly  in  them,  cramped  in  one 
on,  began  a  miserable  transit  of  thirty  miles 
ae  Island — a  barren  spot  where  all  were  to 
>ncentrated  before  further  operations  were 
ipted.     No  boat,  heavily  laden  as  all.  were, 

cover  the  long  distance  in  less  than  ten 
^  and,  besides  the  discomfort  to  the  men, 
irable  from  such  long  confinement,  matters 
made  infinitely  worse  by  a  change  in  the 
ler.  A  heavy  rain  began,  to  which  a  cloak 
sd  no  protection,  and  such  as  is  only  seen 
ni-tropical  countries, 
e  operation  b^gan  on  the  i6th,  and,  with  all 


the  diligence  and  continued  exertion  ot  which 
ofiicers  and  men,  soldiers  and  sailors,  were 
capable,  it  was  not  finished  till  the  2ist.  By 
day  and  night  for  these  days  boats  were  being 
pulled  from  the  fleet  to  the  island,  and  from  the 
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island  to  the  fleet.  The  strain  upon  the  sailors 
was  terrific,  and  many  of  them  were  almost 
without  cessation  at  the  oar.  Not  only  had  they 
to  support  hunger,  fatigue,  and  sleepless  nights, 
but  the  constant  changes  of  temperature  aggra- 
vated the  hardships.  Drenching  rain  by  day 
alternated  with  severe  frosts  by  night,  and  tried 
to  the  uttermost  the  endurance  of  all.  Nor  was 
the  army,  as  it  landed  in  successive  detachments 
on  Pine  Island,  in  a  better  plight.  Bivouacked 
on  a  barren,  swampy  spot,  which  did  not  even 
produce  fuel  for  camp  fires,  the  clothes  which  had 
been  saturated  with  rain  by  day  congealed  into 
hard  and  deadly  chilling  husks  by  night,  with  no 
supply  of  food  but  salt  meat,  biscuit,  and  a  little 
rum  provided  from  the  fleet,  soldiers  have  seldom 
been  exposed  to  more  severe  trials  of  their  for- 
titude. But,  in  spite  of  all,  no  complaints  or 
murmurings  rose    from    the  expedition.     The 
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miseries  of  the  present  were  forgotten  in  the 
high  hopes  of  the  immediate  future,  and  this 
confidence  did  not  arise  alone  from  trust  in  their 
own  strength,  but  deserters  from  the  enemy 
related  the  alarm  that  existed  in  New  Orleans, 
assured  the  invaders  that  not  more  than  5,000 
men  were  in  arms  against  them,  that  many  of 
the  city's  inhabitants  were  ready  to  join  them 
when  they  appeared,  and  that  conquest,  speedy 
and  bloodless,  was  within  their  grasp. 

Meanwhile,  in  New  Orleans  itself.  General 
Jackson  had  been  meeting  difficulties,  working 
to  restore  confidence,  and  providing  for  the 
necessities  of  the  military'  situation  with  all  the 
energy  of  his  tiature.  The  news  of  the  disaster 
to  the  American  gunboats  had  filled  the  people 
with  alarm.  Rumours  of  treason  began  to  spread, 
an  insurrection  of  the  slaves  was  dreaded,  the 
armed  ships  in  the  river  were  still  unmanned, 
and  the  expected  reinforcements  had  not  arrived. 
A  desperate  situation  demanded  the  strongest 
and  most  unusual  measures.  Jackson  did  not 
hesitate  to  adopt  them,  and  assumed  the  great 
fesponsibility  of  proclaiming  martial  law,  so  that 
he  could  wield  the  whole  resources  of  the  town, 
and  direct  them  unimpaired  by  faction  against 
his  foe.  Expresses  were  sent  to  the  approaching 
additions  to  his  strength,  urging  them  to  in- 
crease their  efforts  to  push  forward.  The  two 
war  vessels — the  Carolina  and  Louisiana — 
whose  possible  importance  as  factors  in  the  ap- 
proaching struggle  was  recognised,  were  manned 
and  prepared  for  service  ;  and  even  a  lawless 
semi-piratical  band  of  barratarian  smugglers  was 
forgiven  its  crimes,  taken  into  the  service  of  the 
Republic,  and  organised  into  two  companies  of 
artillerymen.  So  great,  however,  was  the  lack 
of  war  munitions  that  even  the  flints  of  these 
privateers'  pistols  were  received  from  them  as 
a  precious  prize,  and  were  forthwith  fitted  to 
muskets. 

The  whole  of  the  English  field  army  was 
assembled  on  Pine  Island  on  the  21st  December, 
but  having  been  so  long  on  board  ship,  and  its 
various  corps  having  been  gathered  from  many 
different  points,  it  became  necessary,  before 
further  advance  was  made,  to  form  it  in  brigades, 
to  allot  to  each  brigade  a  proportion  of  depart- 
mental staff — such  as  commissaries,  medical 
attendants,  etc.— and  to  establish  depots  of 
provisions  and  military  stores.  In  completing 
these  arrangements  the  whole  of  the  22nd  was 
passed,  and  it  was  not  till  the  morning  of  the 
23rd  that  General  Keane's  advanced  guard  could 
«tart  for  its  descent  on   the  mainland.     This 


advanced  guard  was  made  up  of  the 
85th  Light  Infantry,  and  the  six  com 
the  95th  Rifles.  To  it  were  attachec 
of  rocket-men  and  two  light  three-poui 
pieces.  The  whole  was  under  com 
Colonel  Thornton,  85th.  The  main  bo 
force  was  divided  into  two  brigades- 
composed  of  the  21st,  44th,  and  o 
India  regiment,  with  a  proportion  oi 
and  rockets,  under  Colonel  Brook  ; 
second,  containing  the  93rd  and  the  ot 
India  regiment,  under  Colonel  Kami 
provided  with  rockets  and  field-gui 
dismounted  dragoons  remained  as  a 
bodyguard  to  the  general  until  they 
provided  with  horses. 

It  was  intended  that  the  descent  of 
on  the  mainland  should  take  place  on 
of  the  Bayou  Bienvenu — a  long  creek  v 
up  from  Lake  Pontchartrain  to  withir 
distance  of  New  Orleans  through  an 
morass.    Every  boat  that  could  be  sent 
fleet  was  to  be  used  for  the  ser\'ice,  but 
could  be  provided  than  were  sufficient 
port  a  third  of  the  army  at   one   tin 
undertaking  was  therefore  most  hazar 
if  the  troops  were  placed  in  proxirait 
enemy  in  successive  divisions  at  long 
of  time,  each  might  be  cut  to  pieces 
Neither  leaders  nor  rank  and  file  were,  \ 
men  to  be  deterred  even  by  excessive  ri 
as   has   been   said,  they   had   the   assu 
deserters  that  great   resistance  was  n< 
anticipated.  Colonel  Thornton's  advanc 
was  therefore  embarked.     Many  miles  Y 
traversed,  and  again  the  soldiers  were  e? 
long  hours  of  confinement  in  a  cramped 
again  the  hea\y  rain  of  the  day  was  suet 
sundown  by  a  bitter  frost.     Nor  could  t 
ceed  after  dark  had  set  in,  and,  during 
weary  hours  of  night,  the  boats  lay  in  s 
their   landing-place.      By  nine   o'clock 
following   morning,   however,  the   lane 
effected,  and  with   limbs   stiffened   ant 
powerless,  with  little  available  food  t( 
exhausted    strength,    1,600    men   stood 
upon  the  enemy's  shore. 

Wild  and  savage  was  the  scene  where  i 
band  found  itself.  A  scarcely  disting 
track  followed  the  bank  of  the  bayou.  C 
side  was  one  huge  marsh,  covered  with  t: 
No  house  or  vestige  of  human  life  wa 
seen,  and  but  few  trees  broke  the  mott 
the  dreary  waste.  Forbidding  as  wa»  t 
and  ill-adapted  for  defence  in  case  cf 
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:  have  possibly  been  supposed  that 
Keane,  who  accompanied  the  advanced 
ould  have  here  remained  in  conceal- 
the  boats,  which  had  returned  to  Pine 
ad  brought  the  remainder  of  his  force; 
idged  it  best  to  push  on  into  more  open 
influenced  by  the  hope  of  striking  a 
1  unexpected  blow,  and  by  his  fairly 
ded  doubts  whether  even  now  his 
scouts  might  not  be  hovering  round 
e  advance  was  formed,  and,  after  several 
arch,  delayed  by  the  difficulties  of  the 
Dad,  by  the  numerous  streams  and  ditches 
to  be  crossed,  and  by  the  fetid  miasma 
1  the  air,  the  track  began  to  issue  from 
ss,  there  were  wider  and  wider  spots  of 
jnd,  and  some  groves  of  orange  trees 
I  themselves, 
evident  that  human  habitations  must 

and  increased  caution  and  regularity 
lecessary.  At  last  two  or  three  farm- 
ippeared.  The  advanced  companies 
jrAvard  at  the  double  and  surrounded 
:uring  the  inmates  as  prisoners.  There 
iment  of  carelessness,  however,  and  one 
trived  to  effect  his  escape.  Now  all 
iope  of  secrecy  had  to  be  abandoned. 
Keane  knew  that  the  rumour  of  his 
could  spread  with  lightning  speed,  and 
eas  left  to  him  was  to  act  with  deter- 
,  and  make  the  appearance  of  his  force 
able  as  possible.  The  order  of  march 
rmed  so  that,  moving  upon  a  wide  front, 
:  battalions  had  the  semblance  of  twice 
I  strength,  and  the  pace  was  quickened 
to  gain  a  good  military  position  before 
/'s  force  could  show  itself.  Onward  they 
:ill  they  found  themselves  close  to  the 
he  mighty  Mississippi,  and,  wheeling  to 
It,  they  were  on  the  main  road  leading 
Orleans. 

aced  towards  the  city  on  a  narrow  plain, 
mile  in  width,  with  the  river  on  their 
the  marsh  which  they  had  quitted  on 
ht.  A  spot  of  comparative  safety  had 
iched,  the  little  column  halted,  piled 
1  its  bivouac  was  formed.  It  was  late 
[temoon  before  the  moment  of  repose 
It   the  soldiers  prepared   to  make  the 

it:  outposts  were  placed  to  secure 
>m  surprise,  foraging  parties  collected 
i  fires  were  lighted. 

vening  passed  with  one  slight  alarm, 
Pf  a  few  horsemen  who  hovered  near 
acts,  and  darkness  began  to  set  in.    In 


the  twilight  a  vessel  was  seen  dropping  down 
the  current,  and  roused  curiosity  among  those 
who  had  not  stretched  themselves  by  the  fires 
to  seek  much-needed  sleep.  It  was  thought 
that  she  might  be  an  English  ship,  which  had 
managed  to  pass  the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  She  showed  no  colours,  but  leisurely  and 
silently  she  dropped  her  anchor  abreast  of  the 
camp  and  furled  her  sails.  To  satisfy  doubt  she 
was  repeatedly  hailed,  but  no  answer  was  re- 
turned. A  feeling  of  uneasiness  began  to  spread, 
and  several  musket  shots  were  fired  at  her,  but 
still  reply  came  not  from  her  dimly-seen  bulk. 
Suddenly  she  swung  her  broadside  toward  the 
bank,  and  a  commanding  voice  was  heard  to  cr^', 
"  Give  them  this  for  the  honour  of  America." 
The  words  were  instantly  followed  by  the  flash 
and  roar  of  guns,  and  a  deadly  shower  of  grape 
swept  through  the  English  bivouac.  The  light 
artillery  which  had  accompanied  General  Keane's 
advanced  guard  was  helpless  against  so  powerful 
an  adversary,  and  nothing  could  be  done  but  to 
withdraw  the  exposed  force  behind  the  shelter  of 
the  high  ievie.  The  fires  were  left  burning,  and, 
in  the  pitch-dark  night,  those  who  were  un- 
injured were  forced  to  cower  low  while  the  con- 
tinued storm  of  grape  whistled  over  their  heads, 
and  they  could  hear  the  shrieks  and  groans  of 
their  wretched  comrades  who  had  been  wounded 
by  the  first  discharge.  Thus  they  lay  for  more 
than  an  hour,  when  a  spattering  fire  of  musketry 
was  heard  from  the  picquets  which  had  been 
able  to  hold  their  position.  Whether  this  fire 
was  only  the  sign  of  slight  skirmishing  at  the 
outposts,  or  whether  it  foreboded  a  serious 
attack,  was  for  some  minutes  doubtful,  but  a 
fierce  yell  of  exultation  was  heard,  the  blackness 
of  night  was  lighted  by  a  blaze  of  musketr}'  fire 
breaking  out  in  semi-circle  in  front  of  the  posi- 
tion, and  the  certainty  came  that  the  enemy 
were  upon  the  advanced  guard  in  overpowering 
numbers. 

The  situation  seemed  almost  desperate.  Re- 
treat was  impossible,  and  the  only  alternatives 
were  to  surrender  or  to  beat  back  the  assailants. 
General  Keane  and  his  followers  were  not  the 
men  to  surrender,  and  at  once  assumed  the 
bolder  course.  The  85th  and  95th  moved  rapidly 
to  support  the  picquets,  while  the  4th  were 
formed  as  a  reser\e  in  the  rear  of  the  encamp- 
ment. In  the  struggle  that  followed  there  was 
no  opening  for  tactics,  none  for  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  a  general,  or  even  of  the  colonels 
of  battalions.  The  darkness  was  so  intense  that 
all  order,  all  discipline  were  lost.    Each  man 
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hurled  himself  direct  at  the  Hashes  of  musketry  ; 
if  twenty  or  thirty  united  for  a  moment  under 
an  offjcer,  it  was  only  to  plunge  into  the  enemy's 
ranks  and  to  engage  in  a  hand-to-hand  conflict, 
bayonet  against  bayonet,  sword  against  sword. 
In  the  dire   confusion    of  the   btoodv  melee   it 


and    167  wounded,  bcsidi..      ,    :^kea 
The   miserable   night    wore  on,   bur  »'j 
morning's   dawn   there  came  a  ^^ 
glorious    peril.     Tlie    schooner    \ 
been   so  disastrous  on   the  preceding 
still   lay  off  in   the  river,  and    liad   n<il 


soon    became    impossible   to   distinguish   friend     joined     by    another    vessel.      Tlicy    w* 


.•■.•.v?$-^ 
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from  foe.  The  British  field-artUlery  dared  not 
fire  for  fear  of  sweeping  away  Americans  and 
Englishmen  by  the  same  discharge.  Prisoners 
were  taken  on  both  sides,  and  often  released  at 
once  by  the  sudden  rush  of  assistance.  As  both 
armies  spoke  the  same  tongue  a  challenge  was 
of  no  avail,  and  till  the  deadly  thru.st  or  shot 
came  no  man  could  be  certain  who  stood  in 
front  of  him. 

In  the  nature  of  things  such  fighting  could 
not  be  of  long  continuance.  The  Americans, 
astonished  by  the  vigour  of  the  assault,  gave 
way,  and  were  followed  up  for  some  distance  ; 
but  the  English  officers  strove  to  rally  their 
men,  and  to  make  them  fall  back  to  their  first 
position;  and  soon  all  but  those  who  had  fallen 
were  re-formed  and  concentrated.  The  Ameri- 
cans had  been  repulsed  on  all  sides,  but  the 
fight  had  cost  the  English  dearly,  as,  including 
tJie  l€>ss  from  the  fire  of  the  ship,  46  were  killed 


Carolina  and  Louisiana,    Safe   from 
liation,    their    guns    covered     the     ftbc 
effectually    precluded    any    movemetil_ 
English,  who  were  obliged — hunp 
wearied— to  seek  .shelter  under  the 
the    shower    of    projectiles    which    fw« 
plain. 

But   meanwhile   the  rest  of    the 
landing,  and  hastening  to  join  their 
The  roar  of  the  cannon   had   becti 
over   the   waters    ot    I^ikc   Poolch 
had    added    energy   to   the    strong 
were  pulling  the  boats.     By  nifbt 
23rd    the    two   brigades  had  both 
the   scene  of  battle,  and   ha'       '    m  , 
ground  between  the  moni» 
tltrowing   hack    their   left,  ao  as 
fire  of  the  ships.     The  adtunced 
at  ta.'it  be  extricated  from  the   trap 
it  had  fallen,  and  the  night  of  the" 
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passed  io  quiet  and  in  disheartened  speculation 

u-liether  the  advance  could  be  resumed  or  not. 

The   responsibihty   of    decision   was,    however, 

removed  irom  General  Keane  by  the  unexpected 

arrivaJ   on    the    morning   of    the    25th   of    Sir 

Edward  Pakenham  and  General  Gibbs,  who  had 

been  sent  from  England  as  first  and  second  in 

command. 

i^  Let  us  see  what  had  been  the  course  of  affairs 

Hk  New  Orleans  while  the  events  just  related 

PSere  occurring.     At  the  time  that  the  English 

army  was  concentrating   at    Pine    Island    the 

Jetcnce   of    the  city   still    depended    alone   on 

the  small,  half-organised    force   which    General 

Jackson  had  found  under  his  hand  on  his  first 


there  was  no  military  cohesion  among  them. 
If  the  English  advanced  guard  had  pushed  at 
once  on  the  city,  instead  of  bivouacking  during 
the  afternoon  of  the  23rd,  they  might  possibly 
have  encountered  no  combined  resistance,  ajid 
have  overthrown  the  Americans  in  detachments. 
But  Keane's  lialt,  however  much  it  may  possibly 
be  juslided,  gave  Jackson  the  opportunity  he 
required,  and  enabled  him  to  put  all  his  men  in 
line.  The  Carolina  and  Louisiana  were  sent 
down  the  river,  with  what  result  we  have  seen. 
The  land  troups  were  hurried  to  meet  the  enemy 
in  the  field,  and  the  bitter  struggle  on  the  night 
of  the  23rd  took  place. 

When  Sir  Edward  Pakenham  took  over  the 


'*nivaL      But   on   the   21st    the    long-expected 

^Jinforcements    began    to    pour    in.      General 

ffee— the   numbers  of  his   following  terribly 

tluced    by   the    toils   of    an    unprecedentedly 

^pid   march — came    at    the    head   of   mounted 

*nnessee  sharpshooters,  hunters  and  pioneers 

tht;ir  youth.     Colonel  Hinds  brought  the 

appi    Dragoons.     On   the   22nd   General 

irroU's  flotilla  arrived   with  a  further  body  of 

l^nnes*eeans,    and,    what    was     almost     more 

iwDpoTtant,  a  supply  of  muskets.     The  different 

^  Corps  were   not   yet,    however,  actually  united 

*"  one    body,   and   when     the    sudden    report 

^^^  lliat  General  Keane  had  actually  landed, 


.-i^' 
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command  of  the  English  army  he  found  himself 
in  as  unsatisfactory  a  position  as  could  well  fall 
to  the  lot  of  any  general.  He  found  himself 
committed  to  a  course  of  action  which  he  had 
not  initiated,  and  of  which  possibly  he  did  not 
approve.  He  found  his  force  in  a  cramped  posi- 
tion,  which  offered  no  scope  for  the  operations 
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of  highly  trained  and  disciplined  soldiers,  and  he 

learned    I  Hat   its  advanced   guard  had  suffered, 

if  not    Li    defeat,  at  least   a  very  serious  check. 

If  the  end    of  the  campaign  was  failure,  he  cer- 

tuinlv  should  not  be  laden  with  all  the  blame. 

Carefully     he    reconnoitred    the    situation,   and 

carefully    lie  consiJered  the  state  of  affairs.     It 

was  cvivleiit  that  no  advance  could  be  made  as 

loni;  ;is  the  (\iru!ina  and  Luuisiamt  were  able  to 

pour   tiMth  their  murderous  fire,  and  the  night 

i>t   the    25th  was  employed  in  erecting  on  the 

.\tc,'  batteries  armed  with  heavy  ship-guns  sent 

livMW   I  ho  tleet.     When  these  opened  with  red- 

hv»l  >hot  on  the  morning  of  the  26th,  the  doom 

v»t  the  ('/"'// //I I  was  sealed,  her  crew  escaped  in 

•.h»."ii    Ivul"',  ami  ^he  blew  up.     The  Louisiana 

v-rKvu^l   hci   escape  while  her  consort  was  the 

Nv»U-  x»bicct   o!  the  English  artillery.     Now  that 

•/u-   UN VI  was  thus  cleared,  and  the  left  flank  of 

s-x  'v»»vv  wa'*  no  longer  exposed  to  destruction  if 

■,   -.iK^NCxl  lorward  on  the  road  to  New  Orleans, 

*'^iv*.*»^h.iin    made   his  dispositions    for   decisive 

ivi\.iMvV      He  leoiganised  his  army,  dividing  it 

;..\>  Lx^v»  vx'luiuus.     That  on  the  right— consist- 

.5..    .»:  \\\<   .jlh,  -•  1st,  44th,  and  one  West  India 

v^ s  :"v  "I     *^*'  placed  under  commaml  of  (leneral 

.-:»>..    '•■u'  x'tliei     comprising  the  05th,  Hfth, 

.^■.   i 'x>   iS.- oilui  West    India  regiment,  with 

IS  r.l.ibU-  luKl  artillery,  now  increased  to 

,»     'vnMMud  under  (Jeneral  Keane,  and 

.v.-    ihc    K-ll    «»t    the   line,   while   the 

.,     v^N     ^'i    «hom    were    yet    mounted, 

».  ^jinuN  li»  hospitals  and  stores. 

..^.v  «.t^  ^'.»^  nnuh  to  do.     Heavy  guns, 

.  ,    .  ii:nonuu»ii  had  to  be  brought  from 

t^v..  i*»*-  wouiidoi  had  ti)  be  disposed 

.^    L.-u'viU^-*  lequiivmenls  of  provision 

...,    v.i     in  ,iiniv  in  the  field  had  to 

.,,      ...     {■,.»   i\\^»dav^lhe  English  lay 

^.  \x    .'»*'iKh  lluit  outposts  were  e.\- 

...    ''.l>.^^^u^g  and  deadly  attack 

..'    .!».»!  p^luu>tels  ami  partisans. 

»^  ■.  u  il   kvMiMiitioii,  picquets 

.  .,»■  ■''v'mmIm"'  l«»  the  iluties  of 

«,  .  \\w  ntlctiieii  ol  . America 

^Ww\  a  man  to  be  killeil 

■  ,v   ..  i!kv\l  iiulixidualsiis  they 

^^.    !i  ihvM  own  backwoods, 

.:,i:'\ .  iiid  c.uising  anxiety 

...»  \  'fi    ibv  long-ilelayL-il 

•^     *.  s»i.   "»'^lv  tnorning  of 

;^  MMivli.    t'ontidence 

!iij;h  lepuiation    had 

a  ,  v>»M.  wet.  hunger. 
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and  broken  rest  were  forgotten,  and 
enemy's  advanced  corps  fell  back  bcfo: 
hopes  of  conquest  were  renewed.  Fou 
miles  were  traversed  without  eppositi 
the  dead  flat  of  the  plain  nothing  couU 
far  in  advanoe  of  the  columns,  and  the; 
cavalry  to  scout  in  front  and  say  what  la; 
path.  Suddenly,  where  a  few  houses  si 
turning  in  the  road,  the  leading  files 
view  of  the  foe's  position.  In  their  frc 
canal,  extending  from  the  morass  on 
towards  the  river  on  their  right.  Fc 
breastworks  had  been  thrown  up,  pow< 
teries  erected,  while  the  I^tiiisiaua  a 
gunboats  moored  in  the  Mississippi  flan 
right.  Sudden  and  tremendous  was 
noiiade,  withering  the  nmsketry  fire  tl 
upon  the  English  column  and  mowed  dr 
ranks.  Red-hot  shot  set  fire  to  the 
which  were  near  to  them.  Scorched  I 
stifled  with  smoke,  shattered  by  the  c 
charge,  the  infantry  were,  for  the  time,  p< 
and  had  to  be  withdrawn  to  cither  sidi 
line  of  attack,  and  the  artillery  were 
forward  to  reply  to  the  American  guns, 
purpose.  The  contest  was  too  unequ: 
heavy  guns  in  the  batteries  and  the  broa* 
the  Louisiana  destroyed  the  light  Engli 
pieces  almost  before  they  could  come  int« 
The  infantry  again  pres.sed  forward,  onb 
them.selves  hopelessly  checked  by  thi 
Staggered,  shaken,  and  disordered,  the 
columns  reeled  under  the  blows  which  I 
received.  A  halt  was  ordered,  and  then 
sullenly,  with  sorrow,  the  whole  force  ti 
Again  Sir  Edward  Pakenhani  found 
obliged  to  bivouac  by  the  river  side  in 
occupying  New  Orleans,  again  he  had 
sider  how  the  determined  American  n 
was  to  be  overcome.  The  English  bivi 
formed  two  miles  from  the  American  I; 
sorry  place  of  rest  it  was.  Once  more  I 
posts  were  e-xposed  to  the  stealthy  attaci 
ever-vigilant,  cunning,  and  active  foe. 
the  main  body  was  hardly  secure,  for.  b; 
their  guns  a  great  elevation,  the  Americ- 
occasionally  able  to  pitch  their  shot  ani« 
camp  tires. 

The  possibility  of  turning  the  enemy'.- 
penetrating  the  morass  which  proteclcii 
contemplated,  but  the  idea  had  to  be  abj 
a*-  soon  as  eoiiceived.  In  the  meanwhile' 
Jackson  was  vigorously  at  work  in  strong 
his  already  strt)ng  position.  Numerous 
could  be  seen  labouring  upon  his  lines,  Ji 
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cements  came  in  to  swell  the  numbers  of 
lefenders.  By  the  suggestion  of  Commo- 
'atterson,  a  strong  field-work  was  con- 
d  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and 

with  heavy  ship-guns,  from  which  a 
g  fire  could  be  poured  on  all  the  space 
hich  the  English  must  attack.  In  view  of 
ny  difficulties  which  presented  themselves, 
d  Pakenham  called  a  council  of  war, 
was  attended  by  all  the  English  naval  and 
y  leaders.  It  was  impossible  to  carry  the 
:an  lines  by  assault,  for  their  powerful 
y  would  deal  certain  destruction  to  in- 
columns.  To  turn  them  was  impossible, 
eir  defenders  could  not  be  induced  by  any 
ivring  to  leave  their  protection.  The 
1  decided  on  the  only  other  possible  alter- 
— to  treat  them  as  a  regular  fortification, 
y  breaching  batteries,  to  tr>'  to  silence 
of  their  guns,  and  to  make  in  them  a 
able  gap,  through  which  an  entrance 
be  effected. 

;ive  effect  to  this  resolution  the  29th,  30th 
St  December  were  employed  in  bringing 
ivy  cannon,  accumulating  a  supply  of 
lition,  and  making  preparations  as  for  a 
•  siege.  When  these  arrangements  were 
:te — arrangements  which  demanded  the 
trenuous  and  unremitting  toil  from  every- 
rom  the  general  in  command  to  the 
»st  private  soldier — hesitation  had  no 
nd  delay  was  at  an  end.  Under  cover  of 
on  the  31st,  half  of  the  army  stole  silently 

front,  passing  the  picquets,  and  halted 
300  yards  of  the  American  lines.  Here  a 
of  works  was  rapidly  marked  out,  the 
■  part  of  the  detachment  piled  their  fire- 
and  addressed  themselves  vigorously  to 
^ith  pick  and  shovel,  while  the  remainder 
)y  armed  and  ready  for  their  defence.  So 
r  and  to  such  good  purpose  was  the  work 
ned,  that  before  the  day  dawned  six  bat- 
were  completed,  in  which  were  mounted 
pieces  of  heaxy  ordnance, 
morning  of  the  ist  January,  1815,  broke 
nd  gloomy.  A  thick  mist  obscured  the 
nd,  even  at  a  short  distance,  no  objects 
be  seen  distinctly.  The  English  gunners 
inxiously  by  their  picxres,  and  the  whole  of 
antry  were  formed  hard  by,  ready  to  rush 
le  breach  which  they  hoped  to  see  made. 
•,  very  slowly,  the  mist  at  length  rolled 
uid  the  American  camp  was  fully  exposed 
ir.  As  yet  unconscious  of  the  near  pre- 
3if  the  thirty  muzzles  which  were  ready  to 


belch  forth  their  contents,  the  Americans  were 
seen  on  parade.  Bands  were  playing,  colours 
flying,  and  there  was  no  preparation  for  imme- 
diate deadly  struggle.  Suddenly  the  English 
batteries  opened,  and  the  scene  was  changed. 
There  was  a  moment  of  dire  confusion,  a  disso- 
lution of  the  ordered  masses  which  stood  ready 
for  review  by  their  general.  The  batteries  were 
unmanned,  the  pieces  silent.  But,  though  the 
English  salvo  was  unexpected,  there  was  no  real 
unreadiness  to  resist  and  to  reply  to  its  stern 
challenge.  The  American  corps  fell  quickly 
into  their  positions  in  the  line  of  defence,  their 
artillery,  after  brief  delay,  opened  with  rapidity 
and  precision,  the  furious  cannonade  on  both 
sides  rent  the  air  with  its  thunder,  and  battery 
answered  battery  with  storm  of  shot  and  shell. 
Heavy  as  was  the  attackers'  fire,  however,  it 
produced  comparatively  little  effect  on  the  solid 
earthworks  of  the  defence,  while  the  numerous 
guns  which  Jackson  had  mounted,  aided  by  the 
flanking  fire  from  the  works  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  were  crushing  in  their  power. 
Hour  after  hour  the  duel  continued,  and  yet  no 
advantage  was  gained  which  would  warrant 
Pakenham  in  hurling  his  infantry  at  the  forti- 
fications that  stood  in  their  front.  The  English 
ammunition  began  to  fail  and  their  fire  slackened, 
while  that  of  the  Americans  redoubled  in  vigour; 
and  towards  evening  it  became  evident  that 
another  check  had  been  suffered,  and  that  again 
the  invading  army  must  fall  back. 

Dire  was  the  mortification  in  the  English 
ranks,  bitter  the  murmurs  that  spread  from  man 
to  man.  The  army  had  endured  hardships  with 
cheerfulness,  they  had  undertaken  severest  toil 
with  alacrity,  but  they  had  thought  that  victory 
was  their  due,  and  still  they  encountered  re- 
peated defeat.  Now  their  encampment  was  open 
to  the  enemy's  unremitting  fire,  and  advance 
or  retreat  seemed  equally  impossible.  But 
Pakenham  had  some,  at  least,  of  the  best  quali- 
ties of  a  leader.  He  refused  to  lose  heart,  and 
adopted  a  plan  which  well  merited  success  by  its 
boldness,  and  whose  ultimate  failure  was  in  no 
way  to  be  credited  to  any  laxity  on  his  part. 
He  had  recognised  that  the  enemy's  flanking 
battery  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi  was 
his  greatest  obstacle,  and  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  sending  a  strong  force  across  the  river,  which 
should  carr^'  this  battery*  by  assault  and  turn  its 
guns  against  the  Americans  themselves,  while  a 
simultaneous  attack  should  be  delivered  directly 
upon  the  entrenchments.  To  do  this,  however, 
a  sufficient  number  of  boats  must  be  provided, 
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i^  they  were  quickly  over- 
and  slain,   or   taken    prisoners.      The 
6rc  that  swept  the  glacis  mowed  down 
ck'mg  columns  by  companies.    Vainly 
Ihe  most  desperate  courage  displayed.     Un- 
defenders  of  tht  entrench- 
..ace  of  a  few  yards  into  the 


their  head,  hecnlledfor  eoioncl  Mullens*  to  lead 
them  forward,  but  he  was  not  to  be  found  at  his 
post.  Placing  himself  at  their  head,  the  general 
prepared  to  lead  them  in  person;  but  his  horse 
was  struck  by  a  musket-ball,  which  also  gave  him 
a  J^light  wound.  He  mounted  another  horse,  and 
again  essayed  in  lead  the  44th,  when  agaia  he 
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that  sto«-Hi  heJplessly  exposed,  while  the 

11   the  other   side  of  tlie  river — yet   un- 

ept  up  4.  deadly  c^uinunade.     Never 

sh   soldiers  died   to  so  little  profit, 

I  heavy  a  lo!\s  been  so  little  avenged, 

Pakcnham  saw  his  troops  in  con- 

nd  the  wavering  in  effort  which  ever 

h<^!css    flight.      All    that   a  trallant 

All    ■■  -  :  ,,j 

;bii'  .  Id 

from  such   a  battalion,      kidmg  to 


was  hit.  Death  took  him  before  he  had  tasted 
the  full  bitteraess  of  defeat,  and  he  fell  into  the 
arms  of  his  aide-de-camp.  Nor  did  General 
Gibbs  and  General  Keane  fail  to  do  their  dutyj 
as  English  soldiers.  Hiding  through  the  ranks," 
they  strove  to  restore  order  and  to  encourage 
the  failing  energy-  of  the  attack,  till  both  were 
wounded  and  were  borne  from  the  field.  Their 
leaders  gone,  and  ignoratit  of  what  should 

*  Colunel  Mulleos  was  suboequcdtly  tried  by  court''' 
moxtiol  (uid  cashiered. 
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done,  small  wonder  if  the  troops  first  halted, 
then  began  slowly  to  retire,  and  then  betook 
themselves  to  disordered  flight.  Great  as  was 
the  disaster,  its  results  might  have  been  even 
more  crushing  than  they  were  but  that  the  7th 
and  43rd,  presenting  an  unbroken,  steadfast  front, 
prevented  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 
to  quit  the  shelter  of  their  lines  in  pursuit. 

We  left  Colonel  Thornton  and  his  340  men  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  four  miles 
from  the  battery  which  they  had  been  detailed  to 
take,  and  whose  power  was  so  severely  felt  by 
the  main  body  of  the  English  army. 

They  had  seen  the  signal-rocket  which  told 
that  their  comrades  were  about  to  attack,  and 
late  though  they  were,  they  pressed  forward  to 
do  their  share  of  the  day's  operations.  A  strong 
American  outpost  was  encountered,  but  it  could 
not  withstand  the  rush  of  the  85th,  and  fled  in 
confusion.  The  position  where  the  battery  was 
mounted  was  reached,  and  to  less  daring  men 
than  Colonel  Thornton  and  his  little  following 
might  have  seemed  impregnable.  Like  their 
countrymen  on  the  other  side,  the  Americans, 
1,500  in  number,  were  strongly  entrenched,  a 
ditch  and  thick  parapet  covering  their  front. 
Two  6eld-pieces  commanded  the  road,  and  flank- 
ing fire  swept  the  ground  over  which  any  attack 
must  be  made.  The  assailants  had  no  artillery-, 
and  no  fascines  or  ladders  by  means  of  which 
to  pass  the  entrenchment.  But,  unappalled  by 
buperior  numbers,  undeterred  by  threatening 
obstacles,  the  English  formed  for  immediate 
assault.  The  85th  extended  across  the  whole 
line  ;  the  seamen,  armed  with  cutlasses  as  for 
boarding,  prepared  to  storm  the  batter^-,  and  the 
few  marines  remained  in  reserve.  The  bugle 
sounded  the  advance.  The  sailors  gave  the  wild 
cheer  that  has  so  often  told  the  spirit  and  deter- 
mination of  their  noble  service,  and  rushed  for- 
ward.    They  were  met  and  momentarily  cliecked 


by  a  shower  of  grape  and  cannister,  hu 
they  pressed  on.  The  8sth  dashed  for 
their  aid  in  the  face  of  a  heavy  fire  of  mi 
and  threatened  the  parapet  at  all  points. 
both  sides  came  an  unremitting  dischari 
the  English,  eager  to  be  at  close  quarter 
to  mount  the  parapet.  The  American 
with  sudden  panic,  turned  and  fled  in  ! 
rout,  and  the  entrenchment,  with  « 
pieces  of  cannon,  was  taken.  Too  late ! 
very  guns  had  been  able  already  to  ta 
part  in  dealing  destruction  to  Sir  Ed  ware 
ham's  morning  attack,  and  if  they  wt 
taken — if  their  defenders  were  disperse 
had  done  all  that  they  were  wanted 
Even  yet,  if  the  disaster  to  the  British  mi 
had  not  been  so  complete  and  demoralisi 
might  have  been  turned  upon  Jackson's  1 
covered  a  second  assault ;  but  this  was  m 
General  Lambert,  on  whom  had  fallen  tJ 
mand  of  all  that  remained  of  the  army,  i 
— perhaps,  under  the  circumstances,  with 
— to  make  no  further  attempts  on  New  ( 
To  withdraw  his  army  was,  in  any  case,  d 
another  defeat  would  have  rendered  it 
sible  ;  and,  as  the  Americans  had  gain* 
fidence  in  proportion  as  the  English  had 
defeat  was  only  too  probable.  In  the  h 
action  nearly  1,500  oflScers  and  men  had 
including  two  generals,  for  General  Gib 
only  survived  his  wound  for  a  few  houn 
English  dead  lay  in  piles  upon  the  plain- 
rifice  to  faulty  generalship,  and  even  mo 
course  of  relentless  ill-fortune.  Of  the  Am 
who  had  so  gallantly  defended  their  0 
eight  only  were  killed  and  fourteen  woun 
Alas  !  that  electricity  did  not  then  < 
prevent  so  great  a  sacrifice  of  honour  ai 
for  the  preliminaries  of  peace  between  E 
and  the  United  States  had  been  signed  in  ! 
before  the  campaign  of  New  Orleans  was 
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was  in  the  second  month  of  the  siege  of 
Paris.     The  pigeon  post  had  brought  in 
news  of  the  gathering  of  armies  on  the 
Loire  and  in  the  North  destined  to  come 
rescue  of  the  beleaguered  capital ;  but,  so 
;re  were  many  hopes  but  few  signs  of  the 
ied  succour.    The  iron  ring  of  the  German 
irorks  cut  off  the  city  so  effectually  from 
it  of  France  that  it  was  only  at  long  in- 
that  some  daring  adventurer  succeeded 
sing  the  enemy's  outposts  and  bringing 
besieged  tidings  of  what  was  passing  just 
3  the  German  lines  of  investment. 
Sunday  morning,  November  13th,  at  the 
its  near  Creteil  to  the  south-east  of  Paris, 
y  challenged  a  man  who  had  crept  up  to 
5t  half-seen  in  the  grey  light  of  the  dawn, 
lan  answered  the  challenge  in  French,  and 
ed  that  he  was  a  farmer  of  Valenton  who 
t  the  risk  of  his  life,  passed  the  German 
»  in  the  dark  in  order  to  bring  important 
nto  the  city.     He  refused  to  give  his  infor- 
3  to  anyone  but  the  governor,    General 
u,  or  one  of  his  staff-officers.     He  was  at 
-ought  to  the  headquarters  at  the  Louvre, 
lere  Trochu  gave  him  an  interview.    The 
r  said  that  for  the    last  three  days  the 
ans  had  seemed  anxious  and  uneasy.    He 
heard    them    talking    among    themselves 
mething    serious    that    had    occurred  at 
is  :  the  force  holding  the  villages  to  the 
of  Paris  had  been  reduced,  and  the  troops 
rithdrawn  had  marched  away  to  the  south- 
.    Trochu  discussed  the  news  with  General 
>t,  his  most   trusted  colleague  during  the 
They  agreed  that  it  was  most  probable 
the  new  French  army  of  the  Loire  was 
icing  and  pressing  the  Prussians  seriously, 
that  it  had  perhaps  even  won   a  victor^' 
Orleans. 
It  day  all  uncer^inty  was  at  an  end.    A 


pigeon  arrived  from  Tours  bringing  a  despatch 
from  Gambetta,  and  soon  all  Paris  was  reading 
it,  for  it  was  posted  on  the  walls  with  a  pro- 
clamation from  the  Governor.     This   was  the 

good  news  : — 

"  Gambetta  to  Trochu. 

"Tours,  November  iiM,  1^70. 
"  The  Army  of  the  Loire,  under  the  orders  of  General 
Aurelle  de  Paladines,  took  Orleans  yesterday,  after  two 
days'  fighting.  Our  losses  in  killed  and  wounded  do 
not  exceed  2,000.  Those  of  the  enemy  are  heavier. 
We  have  made  more  than  a  thousand  prisoners,  and 
the  pursuit  is  adding  to  the  number.  We  have 
taken  two  Prussian  guns,  twenty  waggon-loads  of 
ammunition,  and  a  great  quantity  of  carts  laden  with  pro- 
visions and  stores.  The  chief  fighting  was  round  Coul- 
miers  on  the  9th.  The  iHan  of  the  troops  is  remarkable, 
notwithstanding  the  wretched  weather.*' 

Paris  was  wild  with  joy.  At  last  it  had  been 
proved  that  the  Prussians  were  not  invincible ! 
The  new  armies  that  had  arisen  at  the  call  of 
the  Republic  had  done  what  the  legions  of 
the  Empire  had  failed  to  accomplish.  They 
were  pressing  on  to  the  rescue  of  the  capital  ; 
surely  the  time  was  come  when  the  army  of 
Paris  should  burst  through  the  German  besieg- 
ing lines,  and  join  hands  with  the  victorious 
soldiers  of  the  south  and  west.  The  very  name 
of  Orleans  seemed  of  good  augury.  Was  it  not 
at  Orleans  that  Jeanne  d'Arc  had  won  her  first 
triumph  over  another  invader  ?  Might  one  not 
hope  that  again  the  tide  of  war  had  turned  in 
favour  of  France  at  the  same  historic  spot  ? 

The  newspapers  all  called  for  a  grand  sortie 
against  the  German  lines.  Everyone  felt  that 
the  decisive  moment  was  coming — that  the  fate 
of  Paris  and  of  France  would  be  decided  within 
the  next  few  weeks,  or  even  days.  On  the 
1 8th  there  arrived  a  despatch  from  Gambetta 
calling  on  Trochu  to  co-operate  with  the  re- 
lieving armies  by  acting  vigorously  against  the 
Germans  before  Paris,  and  so  preventing  them 
from  detaching  any  more  troops  to  the  help  of 
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their  armies  in  the  provinces.  The  generals  in 
Paris  were  already  preparing  to  act.  They  had 
been  arranging  for  a  sortie  across  the  Seine  futm 
the  west  of  the  city,  with  a  view  to  breaking 
through  the  investing  lines  to  the  north-west. 
But  now,  with  a  victorious  aniiy  pressing  on 
the  Germans  to  the  southwards,  they  decided 
on  changing  the  direction  of  the  blow  ;  and 
though  to  the  last  moment  the  change  of  plans 
was  kept  secret,  and  attempts  were  made  to  lead 
the  Germans  to  still  e^xpect  an  attack  on  the  side 
of  Mount  Valerien,  General  Ducrot  was  directed 
by  Trochu  to  concentrate 
all  the  best  troops  in 
Paris  for  a  sortie  to  the 
southwards,  across  the 
Marne^  just  above  the 
point  where  it  joins  the 
Seine. 

The  ground  in  this 
direction  was  eminently 
favourable  for  such  an 
enterprise.  The  German 
line  of  investment  ran 
across  the  Marne  near 
Noisy-le-Grand,  followed 
the  river  bank  near  Brie, 
and  then  ran  across  a 
swell  of  rising  ground  to 
Chumpigny,  the  river  be- 
tween these  two  villages 
curving  away  sharply 
towards  Paris,  the  pe- 
ninsula thus  formed 
being  about  a  mile  and 
I  a  quarter  across.  The 
fort  of  Nogent,  on   the 

French  side  of  the  Marne  north  of  the  curve» 
commanded  the  ground  within  it,  and  crossed 
its  fire  with  the  guns  of  the  redoubt  of  St.  Maur 
south  of  the  curve.  At  tlie  western  end  of  the 
space  thus  enclosed  the  French  held  Joinville. 
If  they  crossed  the  river  here  under  cover  of  the 
guns  at  Nogent  and  St.  Maur,  they  might  hope 
to  turn  the  Prussian  outposts  out  of  Brie  and 
Champigny,  hold  the  neck  of  the  pein'nsula 
while  reinforcements  crossed  in  their  rear,  and 
then  break  through  the  German  lines  in  their 
front,  their  retreat  across  the  river  being  fairly 
secure  in  the  event  of  a  disaster.  The  Marne, 
before  joining  the  Seine,  makes  a  second  and 
still  sharper  curve  round  the  height  of  St. 
Maur,  and  a  canal  cuts  across  the  loop,  pass- 
ing under  the  hiil  by  a  short  tunnel.  This 
passage,    known   as    the    Canal    of    St.   Maur, 


played  an  important  part  in  the  plans  for  the 
sortie. 

The  ground  about  the  loops  of  the  Mame, 
wjiich  was  destined  to  be  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
fiercest  and  most  prolonged  struggles  of  the 
siege  of  Paris,  was  not  so  built  over  as  it  is  ai 
the  present  time  ;  but  it  was  a  suburban  ratlier 
than  a  country  district,  with  numerous  roads, 
detached  houses,  walled  parks  and  gardem,  and 
plantations,  so  that  there  was  abundance  of 
cover.  The  large  walled  parks  of  Villiers  and 
Coeuilly  had  been  put  in  a  state  of  defence  by 
the  Germans,  the  walls 
being  loop  holed  and  the 
gates  barricaded.  The 
park  walls  stood  a  little 
back  from  the  edge  of 
the  plateau  on  wliidi 
the  villages  of  the  same 
name  are  built.  This 
line  of  high  ground 
formed  the  main  posi- 
tion of  the  GermaaSj 
their  outposts  being 
nearer  the  river  in  Brie* 
sur-Marne  and  Cham- 
pigny. 

Nearly  a  fortnight  was 
spent  by  the  French  in 
preparing  for  their  great 
effort.  There  were  to 
be  several  false  attacks, 
to  mislead  the  Germans 
and  prevent  them  from 
mo\ing  troops  to  rein* 
force  the  position  actu- 
ally assailed — a  position 
held  by  portions  of  the  Wurtemberg  and  the 
1 2th  Saxon  Corps.  These  false  attacks  werj  to 
be  made  by  the  troops  under  General  Vinoy's 
direction  f  but  aJl  the  best  regiments  in  Paris 
were  formed  into  a  field-army  under  Duaol. 
In  all,  there  were  three  armies  organised  io 
Paris  during  November.  The  ''First  Amiv' 
consisted  of  the  National  Guard,  under  General 
Clement-Thomas,  afterwards  one  of  the  first 
victims  of  the  Commune.  Clement-Tliomas  w'is 
rather  a  politician  than  a  soldier.  He  had  m^ 
record  of  ser\'ice,  and  the  hundreds  of  thouiarjd* 
under  his  command  were  rightly  described  J* 
mostly  mere  "  men  with  muskets."  They  ha<Jt 
generally,  ver\'  little  fight  in  them.  They  drilled 
in  Paris  ;  they  drew  their  pay  and  rations ;  the)' 
mounted  guard  at  the  ramparts  (which  no  oitt 
attacked)  ;  and  the  Government  did  not  ventuJ* 
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line  of  battle  until  the  dosing 
;e,  when  they  were  marched  out 
hat  a  battle  really  was,  and  for 
{they  behaved  very  badly. 

Anny,  "  under  Ducrot,  was  com- 

ffercnt  materials.     The  infantry 

of  the  55th  and  42nd  of  the  line, 

withdrawn    from  Rome   at  the 

ar,  and   the  line  regiments  that 

inoy's  corps,  which  he  had  saved 

trophe  of  Sedan  by  his  splendid 

[Mezieres.     These  were  nearly  all 

the  line  that  were  now  left  to 


the  Seine  and  Mame  sent  their  contingents,  but 
of  the  Parisian  battalions  not  one  was  to  take 
part  in  the  main  operation  for  the  rescue  of  the 
capital.  The  **  Second  Army  "  was  divided  into 
three  corps — the  first  under  General  Blanchard^ 
the  second  under  General  Renault  (a  distin- 
guished soldier  of  Africa),  and  the  third  under 
General  d'Exea.  A  cavalry  division,  under 
General  de  Champcron,  was  partly  niade  up  of 
old  soldiers,  partly  of  new  levies.  Altogether 
Ducrot  had  about  120,000  men  under  his 
command,  the  pick  of  the  army  of  Paris. 

The  *' Third  Army,"   under  General  Vinoy, 
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THE     SJIOK.EN      liRIUCL    AT    JOlNVtLLE. 


1e  rest  had  been  made  prisoners 
an,  Strasburg,  and  elsewhere.  To 
lumbers  up  to  war  strength  and 
usses  men  had  been  drafted  into 
deptJis,  and  to  these  had  been 
Kts  who  had  been  late  in  joining 
^imeuts.  A  Zouave  regiment  thus 
rgcly  made  up  of  recruits  ;  it  was 
136th  of  the  line.  The  rest  of 
sted  of  thirty-three  battalions 
ID  from  the  prox-inces — the 
West,  the  men  of  Brittany 
nans  from  the  nelghbour- 
iy  countryfolk  from  Orl^an^, 
^ceticml  plateau  from  the  C6te 
r^  dark-eyed  volunteers  of  the 
iiedoc.     The  upper  valley's  of 


was  composed  ot  very  various  elements.  One 
brigade  was  formed  chiefly  of  gendarmerie  and 
the  depot  troops  of  the  old  Imperial  Guard;  a 
second  was  made  up  of  custom-house  officers  and 
men  of  the  State  forest  service,  with  the  depot 
troops  of  two  line  regiments.  Two  line  regi- 
ments and  two  brigades  of  sailors  and  marines 
supplied  further  excellent  material  ;  and  the 
other  battalions  were  formed  of  mobiles  from  the 
provinces  and  regiments  of  volunteers  picked 
from  the  Paris  National  Guard.  This  army 
was  organised  as  a  single  corps  of  six  divisions. 

In  the  first  days  of  the  siege,  when  the  de- 
fenders of  Paris  were  in  a  very  excited  frame  of 
mind,  and  full  of  the  idea  that  the  best  way  to 
resist  the  Prussians  was  to  recklessly  destroy 
their  own  property  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
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capital,  the  fine  bridge  which  cro^nrd  the  Maine 
at  Joiiiville  had  been  blown  up.  its  central  arch 
being  destroyed  and  the  debris  forming  a  kind 
of  rough  dam  acr^/is  the  stream.  This  bridge 
would  have  been  invaluable  for  the  f<^rtie.  but  as 
it  was  broken  temrx^rar.*  means  of  crossing  had 
to  be  substituted;  and  a^  over  100.000  men  had 
to  pa-/^  the  river,  several  .-.uch  bridges  would  be 
neccs-ary.  The  material  for  the*e  was  collc-cted 
on  the  Seine  within  the  walls  of  Paris,  and  it 
was  decided  that  on  the  very  eve  of  battle  it 
should  be  towed  through  the  tunnel  of  the 
canal  of  St.  Maur  into  the  Marne.  Thus  up  to 
the  very  last  moment  the  preparations  for  the 
sortie  would  be  conceale^l  from  the  enemy.  In 
order  to  add  to  the  already  p^jwerful  array  of 
heavy  artiliery  that  hwcpt  the  banks  of  the 
Marne,  the  plateau  of  Avron  v.a-.  to  be  seized  on 
the  eve  of  the  .v^rlie,  and  heavy  naval  artillery- 
placed  in  battery  there  by  the  hailors.  ?.r>  as  to  be 
ready  to  open  fire  at  dawn.  liucro:  concen- 
trated his  army  near  the  scene  of  action  in  the 
last  week  f>f  November,  His  fir-t  and  second 
corps  (Blanchard  and  Renaultj  bivfmacked  near 
Joiiiville  and  in  the  park  and  wood  of  Vin 
cennes.  The  third  corps  fd'Exea;  concentrated 
t(>  the  M)Uth  of  Nogent.  To  the  north  of  it 
gathered  the  tror)ps  dotined  for  the  coup-de- 
main  against  Mont  Avron.  Southwards,  west- 
ward.->,  and  northward-;,  at  various  points,  Vinoy 
placed  in  position  the  detachment*,  that  were  to 
make  the  fa!?>e  attacks.  It  was  a  whole  series  of 
battles  that  were  thus  being  prepared,  and 
Diicrot'.T  arrny  was  accompani^id  by  an  immense 
train  of  waggons  destined  to  convey  its  ammuni- 
tif)n  and  other  supplies  in  the  event  of  its 
breaking  through.  The  regular  ambulances  of 
the  army  were  ordered  to  follow  well  to  the  rear, 
and  reserve  lhcniselve>  for  the  further  stages  ot 
the  march  loward.'>the  Loire;  while  the  wounded 
of  the  sortie  were  succoured  by  the  ambulances 
of  the  various  Pari^ian  volunteer  Red  Cross 
societies,  and  by  fl<jating  ambulances  established 
oti  river  steamers,  which  could  convey  the 
wounded  rapidly  and  .smoothly  by  water  to  the 
central  ho>))itals  of  Paris. 

Proclamations  from  Trochu  and  Ducrot  were 
posted  on  the  walls,  announcing  that  a  great 
effort  was  to  be  made.  Ducrot's,  issued  at  the 
last  moment,  ended  with  the  somewhat  melo- 
dramatic fihrase  :  "I  will  return  either  dead  or 
victorious."  The  gates  were  closed,  and  no  one 
was  allowed  to  i)ass  the  ramparts,  the  object  of 
this  precaution  being  to  prevent  possible  spies 
from  conveying   information  to  the   IVussians. 


All  Pari*  =o*:n  knew  Trhcre  the  blow  ir 
for  the  march  ci  Du»:rx**  tr-:<ips  to  V 
and  Ncrgent  to*ok  iO'Cxse  davs,  and  vas 

panied  by  50  oiuch  noifv  display  that  ev 
attention  was  attracted  to  ihe  great  co 
tion  that  was  in  prc'gres*.  FinzDy.  cm 
of  the  sortie,  the  fort*  all  round  the  cirt 
fortifications  poured  a  scorm  di  shelb 
the  German  lines.  This  wild  firing  i 
little  harm,  and  while  hardly  eccctiog  a 
in  the  way  of  preparing  the  groand 
morrow's  fight,  it  certainly-  served  to  \ 
besiegers  on  the  qui  r  7;  t. 

Yet,  with  all  this,  D-jcrot  persuaded 
that  he  was  keeping  the  secret  of  his  ait 
He  wrote  out  his  orders  at  first  with  bk 
the  names  and  dates,  only  filling  in  thes 
day  before  the  battle,  the  z  ^th  cf  X* 
being  selected  for  the  great  scrtie.  Thes 
were  far  too  complicated.  While  the 
commanders  in  France  in  1S70  0 
themselves  with  broadly  indicating  to  t 
ordinates  what  the}-  wanted  done,  an 
the  commanders  cf  corps,  divisions,  and 
great  latitude  in  arranging  the  details 
or  defence,  the  French  commanders 
have  had  a  mania  for  drawing  up  deta 
grammes  of  their  battles,  in  which  eve 
ment  was  carefully  defined  as  to  hour,  p 
numbers  to  be  employed,  with  the  rest 
any  part  of  the  programme  failed  to  . 
all  the  subsequent  movements  which  \ 
on  such  or  such  an  occurrence  being 
a  corps  commander  were  likely  to  be 
executed.  Ducrot's  main  idea  was  th; 
having  been  seized  during  the  night,  an 
pontoon  bridges  thrown  across  the  > 
and  above  Joinville,  in  the  early  morni 
the  Prussians  were  distracted  by  the  fals« 
and  the  immediate  field  of  battle  was  1 
the  guns  of  St.  Maur  on  the  right,  ant 
and  Avron  on  the  left,  Renault  and  B 
were  to  cross  the  Marne  and  attack  \ 
Champigny  first,  and  then  the  heights 
d'K.xca  watching  their  progress  from  tl 
bank  above  the  bend,  and,  when  certa: 
were  reached  by  the  French  attack, 
on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Germa 
or  supporting  the  French  left  by  inirr 
reinforcing  it. 

On  the  evening  of  the  28th  everAtl 
supposed  to  be  ready.  Ducrot  came  i 
Joinville  to  watch  the  throwing  acTosi 
bridges,  and  Trochu  was  close  at  hand  at 
All  round  Paris  the  forts  were  blazing  1 
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their  heavy  guns,  and  the  long  rocket - 

of  their  shells  lit  up  the  sky.  North 
t,  through  the  cold  and  rainy  evening, 
biles  were  tramping  across  the  valley 
he  slopes  of  Avron,  scouts  feeling  the 
ront,  and  behind  long  teams  of  cart- 
igging  at  the  heavy  guns  which  the 
;re  to  place  in  position.  Through  the 
nel  of  St.  Maur  came  the  first  of  the 
-boats  with  the  pontoons  and  frame- 
one  of  the  bridges  trailing  behind  it. 
s  were  at  work  on  the  Joinville  bridge, 
i  thrown  some  more  stones  down  on 
ish  heap  under  the  central  arch,  and 
lound  thus  formed  had  fixed  wooden 
ind  constructed  a  foot-bridge.  The 
with  its  train  of  pontoons,  made  for  the 
er  the  bank  on  the  Joinville  side  of  the 
Under  the  arch  the  river  was  rushing 
h  a  loud  ripple  that  suggested  that  the 
as  in  flood.  The  steamer  tried  to  pass 
:he  arch,  but  the  current  first  held  her 
I  swept  her  down  below  the  bridge, 
ler  other  boats  arrived.  The  river  was 
h  the  great  mass  of  pontoons  and  boats, 
ickered  here  and  there,  but  not  many, 
lid  be  dangerous  to  arouse  the  attention 
ermans,  away  in  those  villages  on  the 
The  attempt  to  pass  the  bridge  was 
It  failed  again.  Then  despairing 
;re  put  forth,  but  apparently  with  little 
3r  intelligence.  After  a  while  it  was 
:hat  so  much  time  had  been  lost  that, 
le  materials  could  be  got  through,  the 
idges  could  not  be  completed  before 
.  In  the  small  hours  of  the  morning 
neers  announced  to  Ducrot  that  the 
»  in  flood.  The  attempt  must  be  put 
nother  day.  The  bridge  material  was 
way,  partly  behind  the  island  at  Join- 
tly in  the  tunnel  and  the  canal.  A 
ouncil  of  war  was  held.    Would  it  not 

to  stop  the  false  attacks  ?  There  was 
itation.  Then  it  was  resolved  to  allow 
rab  to  act,  and  to  add  one  more  to  a 
mischances  it  was  not  till  next  morning 
commanders  of  the  various  detachments 
for  these  minor  sorties  were  informed 

main  eflbrt  had  been  deferred  for 
>ur  hours. 

3W  comes  the  strangest  part  of  the  story. 
sen  proved  since  then  that  there  was 

in  the  Mame  that  night.  The  rush  of 
ider  the  Joinville  bridge  had  been  aug- 
y  the  ill-directed  eflbrts  of  the  engineers. 


who  had  added  to  the  mass  of  debris  that  blocked 
the  middle  of  the  stream.  Men  who  knew  their 
business  would  have  rather  tried  to  clear  away 
the  obstruction  under  the  broken  arch  before 
they  brought  up  their  heavy  convoy  of  bridge 
material.  The  mistake  was  fatal  to  the  success 
of  the  whole  operation. 

At  A\Ton  all  had  gone  well,  and  in  the  early 
morning  the  naval  guns,  worked  by  Admiral 
Saisset's  blue-jackets,  opened  on  the  German 
posts  across  the  Marne.  Out  to  the  south-west 
of  Paris,  across  the  loops  of  the  river,  Vinoy 
and  Admiral  Pothuau  stormed  the  advanced 
Prussian  posts  at  Choisy  and  at  the  big  cattle 
station  on  the  railway  near  the  village.  Else- 
where there  were  minor  sorties.  The  roar  of 
guns  from  Avron  at  first  confirmed  Vinoy  in  his 
belief  that  all  was  going  well  with  Ducrot.  At 
the  barriers  of  Paris  anxious  crowds  waited  for 
the  news  of  a  great  victor}'.  Tidings  came  that 
Mont  Avron  had  been  occupied,  that  success  had 
crowned  Vinoy 's  arms  at  Choisy.  The  first 
wounded  were  brought  in  along  the  river  by  the 
steamers.  But  there  was  no  news  of  the  crossing 
of  the  Marne.  At  last  came  the  chilling  an- 
nouncement that  the  one  serious  operation  of 
the  day  had  been  put  off.  Something  was  wrong 
with  the  bridges.  So  Vinoy  and  his  colleagues 
abandoned  the  ground  they  had  won,  sad  at  the 
thought  of  useless  sacrifices  made,  and  blood 
shed  freely,  because  *'  someone  had  blundered." 

With  the  early  twilight  of  the  November 
evening  work  was  resumed  at  Joinville,  and  the 
bridge  material  was  got  past  the  broken  bridge, 
chiefly  through  the  channel  behind  the  island. 
In  the  small  hours  of  the  30th  the  bridges  were 
ready,  and  before  dawn  the  strong  columns 
began  slowly  to  cross.  The  temperature  had 
fallen  suddenly,  and  it  was  bitterly  cold,  but  with 
the  frost  there  had  come  fog,  which  favoured 
the  march  of  the  besieged,  and  would  have 
concealed  their  movements  still  better  if  the 
cannonade  from  the  forts  had  not  been  resumed. 
It  was  hoped  the  noise  would  prevent  the 
Germans  from  hearing  the  approach  of  their 
foes.  Perhaps  it  did.  Perhaps  they -thought 
that  the  weak  sorties  of  the  previous  day  in- 
dicated the  collapse  of  the  great  French  effort 
to  break  their  lines.  In  any  case,  it  seems  to  be 
fairly  clear  that  while  they  had  been  on  the  qui 
vive  all  through  the  29th,  they  felt  a  little  more 
secure  on  the  morning  of  the  30th.  The  Saxons  , 
were  to  relieve  the  Wurtembergers  at  the  out- 
posts across  the  peninsula  of  the  Mame  that 
morning,  the  latter  handing  over  the  care  df 
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Brie  and  Champigny  to  the  former  about  0.30, 
while  it  was  still  quite  dark.  This  was  again 
lucky  for  the  French,  for  the  Saxons  did  not 
know  their  way  about  in  the  villages.  The 
107th  Infantry  held  Champigny,  and  their 
patrols  were  searching  the  roads  towards  the 
bend  of  the  river,  when  about  Iialf-past  seven, 
just  as  it  was  beginning  to  get  brighter,  one  of 
them  rushed  breathless  into  the  village,  calling 
out  that  at  least  four  French  battalions  were 
coming  on  after  him. 

The  alarm  was  sounded  through  the  village, 
but  the  French  were  into 
tlie  western  end  of  its 
main  street,  and,  driving 
the  Saxons  before  them, 
they  gradually  cleared 
the  place,  and  by  eight 
o'clock  held  the  whole 
of  it.  The  German  gar- 
rison consisted  only  of 
three  companies,  or  about 
500  men,  and  it  was  no 
discredit  to  them  that 
they  had  to  give  way 
before  the  French 
column,  but  it  looks  as 
if  they  might  have  kept 
a  better  watch  to  their 
front,  and  discovered 
somewhat  earlier  that  a 
whole  army  was  pouring 
across  the  bridges.  If  the 
sortie  had  come  the  day 
before  there  would  have 
been  only  a  brigade  of 
Wurtembergers  in  posi- 
tion to  meet  it.  Now,  besides  the  Saxons  in  the 
first  line,  the  Wurtembergers  whom  they  had 
relieved  were  close  at  hand,  and  gallopers  were 
sent  off  to  bring  them  back. 

To  the  left  of  Champigny  another  column, 
linesmen  and  mobiles  of  the  western  depart- 
ments, advanced  through  the  village  of  La 
Plante  into  the  little  valley  of  the  Lande,  passed 
the  smoking  limekilns  outside  Champigny,  and 
pushed  on  to  the  barricaded  embankment  of  the 
Mulhouse  railway,  the  Germans  falling  back 
before  it,  a  thin  firing  line,  that  was  reinforced 
as  it  withdrew.  On  the  higher  ground,  behind 
the  Germans,  a  battery^  cdme  into  action,  and 
one  of  its  first  shells,  bursting  on  the  railway 
line,  wounded  General  Renault,  shattering  his 
leg.  Renault  was  a  soldier  of  the  old  school. 
Though   a    corps    commander,  he    insisted    on 


GENBRA^L  TROCHU. 


being  in  front  of  one  of  his  divisions,  and  he  had 
told  his  men  that  their  best  plan  was  not  to  tire, 
but  to  press  on  with  the  bayonet.  He  died  four 
days  after  the  battle.  Boissonet,  who  com- 
manded his  artillery,  was  killed  by  another  shell 
soon  after  the  fall  of  his  chief.  But  though  the 
German  fire  was  becoming  heavier,  and  there 
were  serious  losses  in  the  dense  marching 
columns  that  crowded  the  peninsula,  the  fiiw 
rush  had  been  successful.  The  railway  had  been 
crossed,  and  the  F'rench  tirailleurs  were  dashing 
up  the  hollow  of  the  Lande  valley,  towards  ihc 
plateau  of  Villiers.  Mqk 
to  the  left  Brie,  on  the 
river  bank,  had  bcdi 
stormed,  the  Germans 
giving  way  before  supe- 
rior numbers,  and  effect- 
ing their  retreat  wilh 
difficulty. 

And  now  the  French 
began  to  press  forwird 
against  the  heights  >i 
Villiers  and  CoeuiJly,  and 
the  resistance  beame 
more  serious.  More  than 
once  they  gained  the 
edge  of  the  plateau  only 
to  be  driven  back  by  the 
storm  of  bullets  from  the 
loopholed  park  walU. 
Artillery  brought  up  to 
close  quarters  might 
have  cleared  away  these 
obstacles,  but  only  a  bat* 
terj^  of  mitrailleuses  was 
available,  and  its  stresn 
of  balls  produced  no  effect  on  bricks  and  tnortiT. 
The  brave  captain  who  brought  it  into  action 
was  killed  beside  one  of  his  pieces.  Up  to  ncxm 
no  impression  whatever  had  been  made  on  the 
second  German  line. 

Meanwhile,  across  the  river  to  the  south-west, 
another  French  column  had  marched  out  0^ 
Creteil  and  attacked  the  Germans  in  Mesl<7t 
only  to  be  driven  back  with  the  loss,  amom 
others,  of  its  commander.  General  Ladrcyt  <fc 
la  Cha\Tiere,  who  was  shot  down  while  cheering 
on  his  men  within  fifty  yards  of  the  Prussian 
line.  To  the  north  of  Paris  another  attack  w«» 
made  from  St.  Denis,  and  obtained  lemporar)' 
possession  of  Epinay.  These  and  other  niinof 
attacks  prevented  the  German  staff  at  Vcr&ailki 
from  rapidly  reinforcing  the  position  whicl» 
Ducrot  was  assailing.     They  did  not  feel  certain 
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till  the  middle  ot  the  day  as  to  which  was  the 
main  attack. 

It  was  only  after  one  o'clock  that  D'Exea 
brought  his  corps  into  action,  crossing  the  river 
by  the  bridges  north  of  Brie  and  pressing  the 
German  right.  An  earlier  attack  might  have 
had  serious  results  tor  the  besiegers.  As  it  was, 
the  effect  of  his  advance  was  to  renew  the  fierce 
onslaught  upon  Villiers.  The  107th  and  136th 
cf  the  line,  the  Mobiles  of  the  Seine  and  Marne, 
the  Bretons  of  Morbihan,  and  the  4th  Zouaves 
threw  their  lives  away  recklessly  in  the  attempt 
to  gain  a  footing  on  the  plateau.  Three  times 
the  firing  line  of  the  Zouaves  pressed  close  up  to 
the  north-west  corner  of  the  park  of  Villiers,  and 
three  times  they  fell  back,  leaving  at  last  nearly 
all  their  officers  and  half  the  rank  and  file  strew- 
ing the  ground,  killed  and  wounded.  At  four 
the  sun  set  red  in  the  cloudy  western  sky,  and 
the  darkness  came  on  "rapidly,  the  French 
drawing  off  to  the  villages  they  had  won,  and 
bivouacking  for  the  night  on  the  frozen  ground, 
without  blankets  or  even  overcoats  to  cover 
them ;  for  by  order  of  Ducrot  all  these  impedi- 
menta had  been  left  with  the  train  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  to  lighten  the  load  ot  the  men 
— a  blunder  for  which  they  had  to  pay  dearly. 

Over  100,000  French  had  been  in  action,  and 
about  26,000  Germans  had  successfully  held  the 
fortified  heights  against  them.  But  still  the 
French  had  won  ground  which  the  Germans 
held  in  the  morning,  and  in  so  tar  they  might 
claim  a  success.  About  2,000  Germans  and 
3,000  French  had  fallen  in  the  fight. 

There  is  an  old  saying  about  *'  lying  like  a 
bulletin,"  and  the  bulletin  despatched  that  night 
from  the  royal  headquarters  at  Versailles  was 
anything  but  truthful.  This  was  what  King 
William  sent  by  wire  to  Queen  Augusta  : — 

"  RovAL  Headquarters,  Versailles. 

"  November  30/A,  1870. 

"To-day  important  sorties  were  made  on  the  east  of 
Paris  a^^ainst  the  Wurtembergers  and  Saxons  at  Bon- 
neuil-sur-Marne,  Champigny,  and  Villiers,  which  were 
captured  by  the  French  and  afterwards  recaptured  by  our 
own  troops  with  the  aid  of  our  7th  Brigade.  Before  night- 
fall less  important  sorties  were  made  simultaneously  to- 
wards the  north-east  at  St.  Denis  against  the  Guards  and 
4th  Army  Corps.  I  was  unable  to  leave  Versailles,  as  I 
desired  to  remain  in  the  centre. 

"  William." 

Not  a  word  to  show  that  on  this  Monday  evening 
the  German  headquarters  were  seriously  anxious 
about  the  situation,  seeing  that,  so  far  from  the 
villages  on   the  Marne  being  recaptured,   they 


were  held  by  the  French,  who  were  bi 
fying  the  ground  they  had  won.  Tni€ 
sieged  had  not  broken  out.  The  attacl 
plateau  of  Villiers  and  Coeuilly  had 
pulsed,  but  it  was  also  true  that  the  Fi 
not  been  driven  from  the  ground  they 
in  their  first  onset.  The  fact  is  thi 
now  the  German  staff  had  sent  out  true 
tion  as  to  the  progress  of  the  war  becai 
gone  in  their  favour  ;  but  the  truth ; 
fighting  on  the  Marne  was  suppressed 
days,  and  a  false  version  of  the  story  wa 
put  in  circulation.  It  may  be  that  the 
was  himself  deceived  by  the  staff. 
bielski — the  adjutant-general  who  wa 
sible  for  the  official  communiquh - 
Beauchamp  Walker,  the  English  attac 
royal  headquarters,  wrote  a  few  da_i 
— '*Podbielski  told  an  official  lie  wl 
disgrace  to  our  profession." 

The  news  of  the  first  day's  battle 
out  of  Paris  by  a  balloon  on  the  night 
November  30th  and  December  ist. 
Palais,  in  Morbihan,  the  following  men 
the  tidings  of  what  was  represented  a 
plete  victory  were  telegraphed  to  T 
thence  all  over  France.  The  despatcl 
brief  that  it  led  to  a  most  serious  r 
standing.  It  announced  that  Ducrot 
cessfully  crossed  the  Marne  and  defe 
Germans,  and  that  the  French  had  tal 
Champigny,  and  Epinay.  The  me 
Epinay  was  particularly  unfortunate.  ( 
supposed  that  the  place  mentioned 
Epinay-sur-Seine,  but  Epinay-sur-Orge 
day's  journey  towards  the  Loire.  He  ar 
that  the  Army  of  Paris  was  in  full  n 
Orleans,  and  against  the  advice  of  his 
he  insisted  on  the  Army  of  the  Loir 
had  just  received  a  serious  check  at 
la-Rolande,  advancing  at  all  hazards  ag. 
army  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles.  T 
was  widespread  disaster.  Two  words  ; 
the  name  in  the  despatch  would  have  p 
the  possibility  of  mistake. 

To  return  to  the  battlefield,  hundre 
wounded  died  of  the  bitter  cold  in  t 
hours  of  the  ist  of  December.  The  sc 
Ducrot's  army,  huddled  together  waiting 
dawn,  were  chilled  through  and  throug^ 
sleep  was  barely  possible,  and  numbers 
who  lay  on  the  ground  awoke  frost-bitt* 
seriously  ill  that  they  had  to  be  carrie 
ambulances.  There  was  little  ammifft' 
in  the  men's  pouches,   and   before  dn 
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December  ist,  Ducrot  and  Trochu  had 
lat  it  would  not  be  possible  to  renew 

on  the  German  lines  till  Friday.  So 
day  was  spent  by  the  French  in  renew- 
upplies  of  ammunition,  rapidly  fortify- 
id  Champigny,  entrenching  the  ground 
the  two  villages,  carrying  off  the 
and  burying  the  dead.  A  truce  was 
for  these  latter  purposes  in  the  after- 
)r  were  the  Germans  less  busy.  They 
ted  to  be  attacked  at  dawn.  When 
hours  passed  without  an  advance  on 
of  the  French,  they  employed  this 
I  strengthening  their  hold  on  the 
ateau.  General  Fransecky  took  com- 
le  lines  facing  the  loops  of  the  Marne, 
»rced  the  Saxons  and  Wurtembergers 

16,000  Prussians  and  several  batteries, 
clock  the  truce  for  the  burial  of  the 
3  to  an  end.  It  was  dark  very  soon 
on  both  sides  the  soldiers  lay  down 
erable  certainty  that  the  dawn  would 
T  great  battle. 

t  snow  of  the  winter  fell  during  the 
jht's  bivouac.     The  French   had  had 

rest,  and  had  suffered  terribly  from 

A  day  of  battle,  another  of  hard  work, 
ghts  passed  in  frost  and  snow  without 
vercoat,  would  have  been  trying  even 
s,  and  the  greater  number  of  Ducrot's 
ven  in  the  so-called   line    regiments, 

levies.  The  French  throughout  the 
.'ery  careless  about  their  outposts.  No 
at  on  that  snowy  Friday  morning  the 
re  half-asleep  and  some  of  them  cower- 
cover.  Just  before  dawn  there  came  a 
erman  infantry'  and  rifles  into  Cham- 
Brie,  and  through  the  plantations  in 

valley  where  the  French  centre  lay. 
taken  by  this  sudden  onset,  and  at 
y  the  French  were  swept  out  of  the 
ft  of  the  village,  and,  what  was  worse, 
s  of  the  Cote  d'Or  and  of  the  Illc-et- 
oke  and  fled,  a  panic-sticken  crowd, 
le  ridges.  Ducrot,  who  had  turned  out 
ters  between  Champigny  and  Joinville 
t  alarm,  met  the  fugitives  as  he  rode 
staff  at  headlong  speed  towards  the 
ctipn.  Speaking  words  of  encourage- 
►me,  threatening  others  with  sword  or 
le  and  his  officers  rallied  the  mobiles 
bt  them  back  towards  Champigny. 
le  French  had  recovered  from  the  first 
nd  were  rapidly  driving  the  Germans 
!  place.    It  was  a  hard  fight,  in  which 


again  and  again  the  bayonets  crossed  in  the  lanes 
among  the  houses.  At  Brie,  also,  the  village  was 
attacked  and  retaken  by  the  French,  and  in  the 
centre  they  held  their  own  gallantly  against  the 
German  onset.  From  the  heights — the  scene  of 
the  battle  of  two  days  before — a  hundred  German 
guns  opened  on  the  French  positions.  The 
heavy  artillery  of  the  forts  and  outworks  of  Paris 
and  the  few  batteries  of  Ducrot's  army  replied. 
But  in  the  broken  ground,  and  among  the 
numerous  enclosures  along  the  front  of  the  two 
armies,  the  battle  was  mainly  an  infantry  fight. 
Three  times  during  the  eight  hours  that  the 
battle  lasted  the  villages  were  taken  and  retaken, 
remaining  at  the  close  of  the  day  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  French.  In  Champigny  the  fighting  was 
close  and  desperate — from  house  to  house,  from 
barricade  to  barricade.  Late  in  the  afternoon 
the  Comte  d'Herisson,  one  of  Trochu's  aides- 
de-camp,  rode  out  from  Paris  along  the  frozen 
roads,  bringing  a  message  from  the  headquarters 
at  the  Louvre  to  the  Governor,  who  was  with 
Ducrot  on  the  battlefield.  He  looked  for  him 
first  in  Champigny.  In  his  journal  he  noted  that 
though  he  had  seen  many  campaigns  he  had 
never  heard  or  seen  such  a  fire  as  that  which 
raged  round  the  village.  Infantry  were  exchang- 
ing volleys  at  close  quarters,  and  the  German 
shells  were  falling  on  every  side.  One  of  them 
burst  in  a  cottage  as  he  passed  by,  and  the 
window  with  its  shutters  attached  was  blown  out 
and  flew  over  the  head  of  his  horse.  He  in- 
quired of  a  mounted  officer  if  he  had  seen  the 
general,  and  though  their  horses  were  pulled  up 
side  by  side,  and  the  riders  leant  over  and  shouted 
into  each  other's  ears,  it  was  with  difficulty  they 
could  make  themselves  heard. 

Outside  Champigny,  near  the  cross  road  to 
Brie,  he  found  Trochu  and  his  staff.  The 
general  seemed  to  him  to  be  seeking  for  death 
on  the  field,  for  he  rode  slowly  across  a  stretch* 
of  open  ground  where  the  enemy's  shells  were 
bursting  on  all  sides,  the  hard  ground  making 
their  explosions  all  the  more  dangerous.  The. 
aide-de-camp  gave  him  the  message  from 
Paris.  A  pigeon  had  come  in  from  Tours,  and  it 
brought  a  letter  from  Gambetta,  informing  him 
that  the  Army  of  the  Loire  was  in  full  march 
for  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  and  bidding  him 
meet  them  there  with  the  Army  of  Paris.  For 
a  moment  Trochu's  face  brightened  as  he  heard 
the  news,  but  he  had  already  realised  that 
Ducrot  could  not  break  through  the  circle  of 
iron  in  which  Paris  was  enclosed.  The  most 
that  the  Army  of  Paris  could  do  that  day  was  to 
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hold  the  narrow  tract  of  ground  it  had  won  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Marne.  Even  if  the  Army 
of  the  Loire  was  so  near  at  hand,  all  he  could 
hope  would  be  that  next  day  its  pressure  on  the 
German  rear  would  enable  him  to  resume  the 
offensive  with  some  better  hope  of  success.  But, 
alas  !  the  pigeon  despatch  was  the  outcome  only 
of  Gambetta's  sanguine  spirit.     He  spoke  of  his 


had  more  than  once  rallied  his  youi 
and  led  them  in  person  against  the  en 
one  of  the  numerous  melees  he  had  < 
among  the  enemy's  bayonets,  and  foug 
in  hand  until  he  was  disarmed  by 
breaking  off  short  in  the  body  of  a 
infantry  soldier.  It  was  a  sword  that 
presented  to  him  by  some  of  his  soldi< 
before    the    war. 
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projects  as  if  they  were  accomplished  facts.  True, 
on  November  30th  he  had  ordered  the  advance 
of  all  the  corps  of  the  Loire  army  towards  Fon- 
tainebleau  ;  true,  that  yesterday  the  movement 
had  begun  ;  but  this  Friday,  December  2nd,  they 
were  still  slowly  marching  to  the  north-west 
of  Orleans,  engaged  with  the  advance  troops  of 
Prince  Frederick  Charles.  It  was  the  first  day 
of  the  disastrous  battle  of  Loigny. 

Ducrot  had  also  acted  as  if  he  meant  to  keep 
the  promise  of  his  proclamation,  and  find  death 
if  not  victory  on  the  field  of  Champigny.    He 


spite  of  this 
bravery,  it  must 
that  it  was  hardly 
for  a  general  con 
three  army  cor 
place  was  not  ai 
bayonets,  but 
central  point  wl 
could  direct  and 
the  operations  of 
and  divisions. 
Towards  four  o' 
'  fire  began  to  slacki 
Germans,  inferior 
hers  to  the  Frc 
attacking  them  i 
entrenched  positi^ 
failed  to  break 
their  line.  The 
battle  of  Champi 
ended  like  the  firs 
the  French  in  pos! 
the  villages  on  tb 
but  making  their  < 
breaking  out  more 
than  ever.  Thus 
the  French  had  h^ 
own  when  attacl 
though  they  claii 
day  as  a  victory,  t 
advantage  was  w 
Germans, 
had  failed. 

And  it  was  : 
failure.  The  Germans  had  lost  in 
days  of  battle  259  officers  and  5,913  c 
French  more  than  double  the  numb 
officers  and  11,546  men.  In  all,  mc 
18,000  men  had  fallen  in  the  fight 
villages  on  the  Marne.  The  third  nigh 
bivouac  on  the  battlefield  was  for  the 
the  most  wretched  of  all.  The  frost  wa 
than  ever,  and  something  like  a  thousi 
were  invalided  by  the  cold  of  that 
night,  many  of  them  dying  before  tlM 
the  year.    In   the  early  morning  cf  SI 
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mbcr  ird,  Trfxrhu  and  Ducrot  visated  the 
acs,  and  were  horrified  at  the  look  of  weari- 
and  misery  on  the  faces  of  oiTiCLTs^  and 
•n*.  They  had  sent  their  picked  regiments 
boittlc.  They  knew  they  had  no  troops  of 
aime  quality  with  which  to  relieve  theni. 


the  bridges  of  Joinville,  The  Germans  did 
nothing  to  di<sturb  this  retreat.  It  was  only 
on  Sunday  morning,  December  4th,  that  they, 
rco^cupied  Brie  and  Chanipigny.  A  French 
post  held  Le  Plant  to  the  north -west  of  ihe 
latter  village  till  the  morning  of  the  5lh. 


4  ''ii't-i 


;*^-^ 
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'  knew,  too,  that  the  Germans  in  their  front 
further  reinforced  with  men  and  guns, 
on  to  Brie  and  Champigny  any  longer 
liave    been    tn    risk    a    fearful   disaster. 
I  wta'c  given  to  retreat.     At  various  points 
JlHt  front  thcrt  was  desultory  skirmishing 
t.  ..utpostf,  and    the   artillery 

;  ion  on  btith  sides.     Mean- 
division    aitc-r  division    fell    back  across 


Thus  ended  the  most  hopeful  effort  that  the 
French  had  made  to  break  through  the  German 
besieging  lines.     The  mistake  about  the  bridges 
at  the  outset  did  much  to  increase  the  difficulties  i 
ol    what    was   never   an   easy  enterprise.      The 
unfortunate  part  of  the  situation  wa^  that  the 
Kraich  commanders,  wMth   such   an   cnormouvi 
number  of  anncd  men  at  tlieir  dtj>|>t»\iU  in  Pari*,! 
were  able  to  nuke  only  a  conipanitively  small  part 
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of  them  into  reliable  soldiers.  If  Trochu  had 
been  able  to  seriously  menace  other  portions  of 
the  German  lines  on  the  day  of  Champigny,  he 
could  have  prevented  Von  Moltke  from  rein- 
forcing the  Saxons  and  Wurtembergers  along 
the  Marne  ;  and  if  he  had  possessed  solid  reserves 
of  fresh  troops  he  could  have  replaced  the  regi- 
ments that  suffered  most  in  the  first  day's  fight 
with  troops  that  would  have  been  in  condition  to 


renew  the  battle  on  the  morrow.  As  it  waj 
soldiers  of  Ducrot's  three  corps  failed,  but  1 
with  honour.  Whilst  they  were  fightii] 
front  of  Paris  their  comrades  of  the  Loire 
were  fighting  as  bravely  but  with  as  little  i 
at  Loigny.  The  day  that  saw  the  rctre 
Ducrot's  army  across  the  Marne  saw  also 
defeat  of  Chanzy  on  the  field  of  Loigoy,  am 
two  events  sealed  the  fate  of  Paris  and  of  Fr 
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BY    Hef^BERT   RU5SeLL 


HE  histor\'  of  nations  has  plenty  of  in- 
,  stances  to  offer  of  the  ver>'  trifling 
causes  by  which  war  may  be  brought 
about,  but  none,  perhaps,  of  such 
nsignificance  in  its  import  as  the  inci- 
lat  was  answerable  for  that  great  Baltic 

whose  central  brilliant  feature  was 
ittle   of   Copenhagen.       There   were,   of 

political  motives  at  work  influencing 
ging  on  the  plucky  little  Scandinavian 
:  that  mad  and  brutal  Russian  monarch 
nperor  Paul  secretly  forced  the  Court  of 
rk    into  an   attitude    of   hostility,   from 

it  would  doubtless  have  far  sooner 
^.      But   the  direct   causa  belli  was  as 

he  25th  of  July,  1800,  a  British  squadron, 
ing  of    three   frigates,    a    sloop,    and    a 

fell  in   with  a   large  Danish  forty-gun 

the  Frcyuy  which  was  convoying  two 
two  brigs,  and   two  galliots.      Denmark 

that  period  a  neutral  Power  ;  England 
gaged  in  conflict  with  ver^'  nearly  half  of 
J.      Orders    had   been  given   for  British 

to  search  the  ships  of  neutral  Powers  for 
>and  of  war,  with  which  there  was  reason 
•ect  our  foes  were  being  liberally  supplied 
;hese  sources.  In  the  exercise  of  his 
3ted  right,  Captain  Baker,  of  the  twenty- 
jun  frigate  Nemesis ^  the  senior  officer  of 
tie  British  squadron,  hailed  the  Freya, 
ated   his  intention    of  sending  boats  to 

the  vessels  under  convoy.  Captain 
5,  of  the  Dane^  replied  with  warmth  that 

such  attempt  were  made  he  should 
tatingly  open  fire  upon  the  boats.  This 
c  could,  of  course,  be  productive  of  but 
suit :  both  threats  were  put  into  execu- 
nd  a  general  action  ensued.  The  Freya 
rerpowered  by  the  superior  force  against 
dMB  had  to  contend,  and  was  obliged  to 
: :  and  the  whole  of  the  vessels,  including 


the  convoyed  ships,  made  sail  for  the  Downs, 
where  they  anchored,  the  Danish  frigate,  by 
command  of  Admiral  Skeffington  Lutwidge, 
keeping  her  colours  flying.  Unhappily,  the 
affair  had  not  passed  off"  without  bloodshed. 
The  British  loss  was  two  men  killed  and 
several  wounded  ;  the  Danes  likewise  had  two 
men  killed  and  five  wounded. 

The  episode  was  one  to  have  been  easily 
adjusted  by  a  little  political  diplomacy,  par- 
ticularly as  a  tolerably  good  understanding  had 
previously  existed  between  the  two  nations. 
The  British  Government  despatched  Lord 
.Whitworth  to  Copenhagen  to  arrange  the 
matter :  conferences  resulted  in  the  agreement 
that  the  Freya  and  her  convoy  were  to  be  re- 
paired at  the  cost  of  the  English,  and  released, 
and  the  question  of  the  right  of  British  naval 
officers  to  search  neutral  ships  was  to  stand  over 
for  discussion  at  a  future  period.  And  here  the 
affair  might  very  well  have  been  allowed  to  rest. 
But  Russia,  the  inherent  foe  of  this  country', 
even  more  than  France,  although  actually 
deemed  to  be  an  ally  of  ours,  seized  the 
opportunity  which  the  popular  bitter  feeling, 
briefly  aroused  in  Denmark,  gave  to  her.  She 
established  an  armed  neutrality  between  herself 
and  Sweden,  laid  an  embargo  upon  all  the 
British  ships  then  lying  in  her  ports  ;  coalesced 
with  Prussia,  and,  as  historj-  has  since  shown, 
practically  compelled,  by  secret  pressure,  the 
Court  of  Copenhagen  to  join  in  the  general 
Northern  confederacy  against  Great  Britain. 

This  was  an  alliance  in  which  Denmark  was 
as  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  Moscovite 
string-pullers.  The  hardy  Norsemen,  whose 
sympathies  must  assuredly  have  been  far  more 
with  us  at  heart  than  with  the  bullying, 
hectoring  nation  which  was  urging  them  into 
unwilling  hostility,  were  destined  to  bear  the 
whole  brunt  of  the  strenuous  conflict.  But  in 
those  brave  days  of  old  the  pulse  of  the  British 
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nation  beat  high,  and  the  spirit  of  aggressive- 
ness, born  of  long  series  ot  wars,  ran  strong  ; 
the  Northern  Powers  had  assumed  a  menacing 
posture,  and  with  all  her  traditional  swiftness, 
England  was  upon  the  offensive.  On  the  12th 
of  March,  180 1,  there  sailed  from  Yarmouth, 
under  the  command  of  that  mild  old  admiral 
Sir  Hyde  Parker,  a  fleet  of  fifteen,  shortly 
afterAvards  increased  to  eighteen,  sail-of-the-line, 
with  a  large  number 
of  frigates,  bombs, 
and  other  craft.  A 
terrible  disaster, 
however,  weakened 
the  British  force  at 
the  outset  of  the 
voyage.  The  In- 
vinciblcy  of  seventy- 
four  guns,  carrying 
the  flag  of  Rear- 
Ad  mi  ral  Totty, 
struck  upon  a  shoal 
called  Hammond's 
Knoll,  where  she 
lay  beating  for  up- 
wards of  three  hours, 
and  then,  gliding  off, 
sank  in  deep  water, 
taking  with  her  four 
hundred  people. 

As  second  in  com- 
mand of  this  expe- 
dition went  Lord 
Nelson,  with  his  flag 
in  the  St.  George, 
of  ninety-eight  guns. 

In  a  letter  preserved  amidst  the  voluminous 
correspondence  and  despatclies  collected  by 
Sir  H.  N.  Nicholas,  Nelson  thus  describes  his 
command  :  **  You  cannot  think,"  he  wrote  on 
February'  Qth,  1801,  "  how  dirty  the  SL  George  is. 

The  ship  is   not  fitted  for  a  flag.  .  .  Her 

decks  leaky,  and  she  is  truly  unc<imfortable  ;  but 
it  suits  exactly  my  present  feelings.*'  These 
"  feelings,"  one  deplores  to  discover,  were 
melancholy,  caused  by  his  separation  from  Lady 
Hamilton.  Nelson  hoisted  his  flag  on  February 
1 2th,  but,  owing  to  the  violence  of  the  weather, 
he  was  unable  to  go  on  board  until  seven  days 
later.  A  curious  anecdote,  illustrating  the 
wctnderful  tactical  genius  of  the  great  admiral, 
is  narrated.  Immediately  prior  to  his  departure 
for  Copenhagen,  he  was  visiting  a  friend  of  his, 
one  Mr.  Davidson.  Speaking  of  the  Baltic 
^xpedhion  hv  was  about  to  enter  upon,  Nelson 


(wSI 


desired  a  chart  of  the  Cattegat 
procured  and  brought  to  him,  that 
study  it  and  impress  his  memory  wit 
ledge  of  those  waters.  This  was  doB 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Davidson,  Nelsc 
the  chart,  musing  awhile  as  he 
it.  Then,  saying  he  believed  the  G< 
would  spare  only  twelve  ships-of-tl 
marked  out  the  situation  in  which 

dispose  t\ 
phetic 
which 
fulfilled,   j 
MeanwJ 
belief     i 
mark,    fi 
hostile 
tions,  wo 
ing    to 
negotiati 
pr eserv^ 
peace,    th^ 
GovernmJ 
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HoiiourabI 
las    Van  si 
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a     fortnigj 
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The     issui 
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course,  un 
the  time  < 
parture  of! 
Parker's  force.  Strong  winds  prev< 
British  fleet  from  making  the  Naze  0 
befure  the  18th  of  March,  and  scare 
they  within  sight  of  land  when  a  h< 
lasting  for  two  days,  scattered  the  sjj 
directions.  One  of  these,  the  Blazer^ 
was  driven  under  the  Swedish  fort  of 
and  there  captured. 

The  fleet  having  again  assembled,  on 
there  arrived  from  Copenhagen  the 
frigate,  bringing  back  Mr.  Vansittart 
Drymmond,  the  British  charge  d^affai 
the  reply  of  the  Danish  Governmeni 
of  being  one  tending  towards  concilia 
a  sheer  message  of  defiance.  On 
of  March.  Lord  Nelson  struck  his  flag 
cumbersome  and  unseaworthy  St.  G^ 
hoisted  it  afresh  on  board  the  E 
scventv-four  guns.     The  gallant  spirit 
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Xeatly  vexed  by  Sir  Hyde  Parker's  procrastina- 
ion  on  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  at  Cronenberg, 
•utside  of  which  he  proposed  to  anchor  in  order 
o  give  the  British  minister  time  to  negotiate 
t  Copenhagen.  "  To  keep  us  out  of  sight,"  he 
nites  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Davidson,  "  is  to 
educe  Denmark  into  a  war.  I  hate  your  pen- 
jid-ink  men  :  a  fleet  of  British  ships-of-war  are 
he  best  negotiators  in  Europe  ;  they  always 
peak  to  be  understood,  and  generally  gain 
heir  point  ;  their  arguments  carry  conviction 
0  the  hearts  of  our  enemies." 

In  truth,  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  though  as  brave 
ind  hearty  an  admiral  as  ever  hoisted  his  flag 
m  a  British  liner,  was  scarcely  fitted  to  the 
»mmand  of  such  ^an  expedition  as  this.     Nelson 


account  of  the  battle,  points  out  that  Nelson's 
plan,  had  he  been  commander-in-chief,  would 
have  been  to  start  immediately  from  Yarmouth 
with  such  ships  as  were  in  readiness,  and  made 
straight  for  the  mouth  of  Copenhagen  Harbour, 
leaving  the  remainder  of  the  fleet  to  follow  as 
rapidly  as  they  could  contrive.  Such  a  dashing 
movement  would  have  rendered  it  almost  impos- 
sible on  the  part  of  the  Danes  to  provide  against 
the  expected  attack  by  preparations,  which 
Sir  Hyde  Parker's  lingering  had  enabled  them 
to  render  formidable.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
dallying  which  went  on  :  "  The  pilots,"  writes 
James  in  his  Naval  History,  "  who,  not  having 
to  share  the  honours,  felt  it  to  their  interest 
to    magnify    the   dangers    of    the   expedition, 
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fretted  under  the  delays  which  accompanied 
every  fresh  move.  His  own  theory  was  always 
one  of  instant  action.  It  was  his  swiftness 
which  paralysed  the  French  at  the  Nile,  which 
characterised  his  masterly  manoeuvring  at  the 
Battle  of  St.  Vincent,  and  which  assured  the 
•ttccess  of  his  scheme  at  Trafalgar.  Colonel 
Stewart,  who  commanded  the  troops  in  the 
•eet  at  Copenhagen,  and  who  wrote  a  very  full 


occasioned  a  few  more  days  to  be  dissipated 
in  inactivity.  In  the  course  of  these.  Admiral 
Parker  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  Governor  of 
Elsinore,  to  inquire  if  he  meant  to  oppose 
the  passage  of  the  fleet  through  the  Sound. 
Governor  Strieker  replied  that  the  guns  of 
Cronenberg  Castle  would  certainly  be  fired  at 
any  British  ships-of-war  that  approached.'* 
What  other  answer  could  Sir  Hyde  Parker  Kax^ 
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anticipated  ?  One  may  conceive,  and  sym- 
pathise with,  the  bitter  impatience  of  Nelson  at 
these  protracted  delays.  "  Time,  Twiss,  time,"  he 
once  remarked  to  one  of  his  favourite  captains, 
in  emphasising  the  value  of  instant  action.  The 
Danes  themselves  did  not  fail  to  appreciate,  and 
make  full  use  of,  the  long  interval  which  was 
granted  to  them.  Even  Lord  Nelson  himself 
confessed  to  being  astonished  by  the  com- 
manding and  formidable  appearance  of  the 
enemy's  preparations.  His  sketch  of  the 
Danish  hulks  and  ships-of-battle  certainly  ex- 
hibits a  very  powerful  array:  several  towering, 
two-decked  hulks,  their  sides  a-bristle  with  the 
muzzles  of  cannon,  and  each  equipped  with  a 
solitary  pole-mast  amidships  ;  tall,  fully-rigged 
liners,  sloops  and  gun-brigs,  and  in  perspective 
the  great  Crown  Battery,  with  the  masts  of 
vessels  moored  within  it  showing  above  the 
walls. 

Totally  ignoring  the  threat  of  Governor 
Strieker,  whose  answer  Sir  Hyde  Parker  must 
certainly  have  accepted  as  an  ultimatum,  the 
British  fleet,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  30th, 
got  under  way,  and  with  a  fine  w^orking  breeze 
stood  through  the  Sound  in  the  formation  of 
"line  ahead,"  Nelson  commanding  the  leading 
division,  Sir  Hyde  Parker  the  centre,  and"  Rear- 
Admiral  Graves  the  rear.  The  Elsinore  batteries 
opened  fire,  but  not  one  of  the  ships  was  struck. 
Shortly  after  noon  the  fleet  anchored  a  little 
way  above  the  island  of  Hiien,  distant  about 
fifteen  miles  from  the  Danish  capital  ;  and 
Nelson,  accompanied  by  Admiral  Graves,  went 
away  in  the  Lark  lugger  to  reconnoitre  the 
enemy's  defences.  The  preparations  looked 
truly  very  formidable.  Eighteen  vessels,  com- 
prising full-rigged  ships  and  hulks,  were  moored 
in  a  line,  stretching  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half, 
flanked  to  the  northward  by  two  artificial  islands 
called  the  Trekrona,  or  Trekroner  batteries, 
mounting  between  them  sixty-eight  guns  of 
heavy  calibre,  with  furnaces  for  heating  shot, 
and  close  alongside  of  these  lay  a  couple  of  large 
two-deckers  which  had  been  converted  into 
block-ships.  Across  the  entrance  of  the  harbour 
was  stretched  a  massive  chain,  and  batteries  had 
also  been  thrown  up  on  the  northern  shore  com- 
manding the  channel.  Outside  of  the  harbour's 
mouth  were  moored  two  seventy-four  gun  ships, 
a  forty-gun  frigate,  a  couple  of  brigs,  and  some 
xebecs.  To  the  south  of  the  floating  line  of 
hulks  and  ships,  upon  Amag  Island,  several  gun 
and  mortar  batteries  had  been  erected,  so  that 
on   the    seaward    side    of   it   Copenhagen   was 


protected  by  defences  which,  irom  end  to  end, 
stretched  for  nearly  four  miles.  Added  to  these 
artificial  defences,  additional  security  was  fur- 
nished to  the  enemy  by  the  dangers  of  the 
navigation.  The  channel,  hazardous  at  all  times 
and  beset  with  shoals,  had  been  beaconed  with 
false  buoys,  for  the  purpose  of  decojing  our 
ships  to  destruction  upon  the  sands. 

Upon  these  elaborate  preparations  Lord  Nelson 
gazed,  not,  we  may  be  sure,  with  feelings  of 
dismay,  but,  as  he  himself  admits,  with  astonish- 
ment and  admiration.  What  the  Danes  thought 
of  the  great  British  admiral  is  well  exemplified 
by  the  following  anecdote  : — When  our  fleet  lay 
at  anchor  outside  Cronenberg  an  aide-de-camp 
of  the  Prince  of  Denmark  came  on  board  the 
London,  Whilst  seated  in  the  admiral's  cabin 
writing  a  note  the  pen  spluttered,  and  the 
youthful  officer  exclaimed  to  Sir  Hyde  Parker, 
"  If  your  guns  are  no  better  than  your  pens, 
admiral,  you  had  better  return  to  England!" 
He  then  inquired  who  commanded  the  different 
ships,  and  presently  coming  to  the  Elephant^ 
Nelson's  name  was  pronounced.  "What!" 
exclaimed  the  aide-de-camp,  "  is  he  here.'  I 
would  give  a  hundred  pieces  to  have  a  sight 
of  him.  Then,  I  suppose,  it  is  to  be  no  joke 
if  he  has  come  !  " 

The  British  fleet  having  passed  into  the  Sound 
on  the  30th  March,  as  has  already  been  related, 
and  Lord  Nelson  being  returned  from  reconnoi- 
tring the  enemy's  defences,  the  commander-in- 
chief  on  the  evening  of  this  same  day  summoned 
a  council  of  war.  Sir  Hyde  Parker  was  for 
delaying  the  attack  ;  Nelson  was  against  losing 
another  moment.  "  Give  me  ten  sail-of-the- 
line,  Sir  Hyde,"  he  exclaimed,  "  and  I  will 
undertake  to  carry  the  business  through  in  a 
proper  manner." 

Knowing  the  character  of  his  second.  Admiral 
Parker  cheerfully  accepted  Nelson's  offer,  and 
granted  him  two  sail-of-the-line  in  addition  to 
those  for  which  he  asked — that  is  to  say,  two 
fifty-gun  ships,  which  the  Danes  always  reckon 
as  line-of-battle  ships.  The  force  at  the  disposal 
of  Lord  Nelson  consisted  of  seven  ships  of 
seventy-four  guns  each,  three  ships  of  sixty-four 
guns,  one  of  fifty-four,  and  one  of  fifty  guns, 
five  frigates,  mounting  in  all  one  hundred  and 
ten  guns,  and  several  sloops,  bomb-vessels,  fire- 
ships,  and  gun-brigs — a  total  of  thirty-six  sail  of 
square-rigged  vessels.  In  all,  the  British  arma- 
ment numbered  seven  hundred  guns,  of  which 
one  hundred  and  fifty-two  pieces  were  carron- 
ades.     The  Danes,  by  their  own  accounts,  had 
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idred  and   twenty-eight  guns,  all  heavy 

and  no  carronades. 

1  the  indomitable  energy  which  charac- 

all  his  manoeuvres,  Nelson,  accompanied 
tain  Brisbane  of  the  Cruiser,  proceeded 
at,  under  cover  of  darkness,  on  the  night 
lyde  Parker's  council  of  war,  and  explored 
mnel  between  the  island  of  Saltholm  and 
idle  Ground,  in  order  to  acquaint  himself 
tie  navigation  of  that  dangerous  stretch 
er.  Foot  by  foot  he  groped  his  way 
le  darkling  current  through  the  biting 
air  and  ice  of  that  bitter  Northern  clime, 
buoyed  the  channel,  and  ensured  the 
)f  his  ships,  so  far  as  the  reefs  and  sand- 
were  concerned,  whose  whereabouts  was 
rously  falsified  by  the  Danes.  "  How 
admirals,"  says  Clark  Russell  in  his 
of  Nelson,"  "  then  afloat  would  have 
iken  this  duty  for  themselves  ?  Most 
n,  possibl}',  w^ould  have  applied  to  such 
Lady  Nelson's  theory  of  boarding,  and 
to  the  captains.'  " 

he  31st  of  March  Nelson  made  another 
ation  of  the  Danish  fleet,  with  the 
that  he  abandoned  his  original  project 
ck  from  the  northward,  and,  the  wind 
favourable, .  he  resolved    to  deliver   the 

from  the  southward.  Late  on  the 
g  of  the  1st  of  April  the  British  fleet 
d,  leaving  Sir  Hyde  Parker's  division 
t  sail-of-the-line  at  anchor  in  the  Middle 
I.  Lord  Nelson  had  gone  on  board  the 
n  frigate,  in  order  to  take  a  final  view 
enemy's  situation  and  disposition  ;  'and 
le  returned  to  the  Elephant  he  ordered 
lal  to  be  made  for  all  the  vessels  under 
imand  to  get  under  way.     It  is  related 

sight  of  those  colours  the  seamen  of 
et  broke  into  a  hurricane  of  cheering, 
must  have  been  borne  to  the  ears  of 
nes  afar.    The  wind  blew  a  light  breeze, 

from  a  favourable  quarter,  and  the 
in  perfect  line,  led  by  the  Amazon, 
xl  the  smooth  water  of  the  narrow 
I.  Simultaneously  with  the  weighing 
son's  division  the  commander-in-chief's 
»n  of  eight  ships  also  lifted  their  anchors 
ated  into  a  berth  a  little  nearer  to  the 
of  the  harbour,  where  they  again  brought- 
nd  here,  throughout  that  famous  battle, 
•  Hyde  Parker,  a  passive  spectator  of 
anic  conflict,  scarcely,  perhaps,  illustrating 
't  noble  line — 
le  alto  terves  who  only  stands  and  waits." 


At  dusk  Nelson's  column  anchored  for  the 
night  within  two  miles  of  the  tail  of  the 
enemy's  line.  Throughout  the  hours  of  dark- 
ness the  English  guard-boats  were  stealthily 
creeping  hither  and  thither  upon  the  narrow 
waters,  sounding  and  testing  the  buoys.  In 
one  of  these  boats  Captain  Hardy,  of  the  St. 
George — the  man  in  whose  arms  Nelson  died 
at  Trafalgar — actuallj'  rowed  to  within  the  very 
shadow  of  the  leading  Danish  ship  and  plumbed 
the  water  around  her  with  a  poFe,  so  as  not 
to  be  heard.  On  board  of  the  Elephant  on 
the  eve  of  battle  Lord  Nelson  was  entertain- 
ing most  of  the  captains  of  his  division  at 
dinner.  The  hero  was  in  high  spirits,  and 
drank  to  "  a  leading  wind  and  to  the  success 
of  the  ensuing  day."  Until  one  o'clock  that 
night  he  was  dictating  his  orders,  and,  although 
he  retired  to  his  cot,  he  did  not  sleep,  but 
every  half-hour  called  for  reports  of  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind.  At  six  o'clock  he  was  up 
and  dressed,  and  at  seven  caused  the  signal 
to  be  made  for  all  his  captains  to  come  on 
board. 

"  The  day  of  the  2nd  of  April,"  says  James, 
in  his  precise  Naval  Histor\',  "  opened,  as  the 
British  had  hoped  it  would,  with  a  favourable 
or  north-easterly  wind.  The  signal  for  all 
captains  on  board  the  flag-ship  w'as  hoisted 
almost  as  soon  as  it  could  be  seen,  and  at 
8  a.m.  the  several  captains  were  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  several  stations  assigned  to 
them.  As  circumstances  prevented  the  plans 
being  strictly  followed,  it  may  suflice  to  state 
that  all  the  line-of-battle  ships  were  to  anchor 
by  the  stern  abreast  of  the  different  vessels 
composing  the  enemy's  line,  and  for  which 
purpose  they  had  already  prepared  themselves 
with  cables  out  of  their  stern-ports."  This 
system  of  mooring  abreast  of  the  enemy  when 
the  formation  of  the  fleet  permitted  it,  and 
engaging  ship  to  ship,  was  a  very  favourite 
manoeuvre  of  Nelson's,  and  was  brilliantly 
successful  both  at  Aboukir  and  Copenhagen. 

The  battle  began  at  ten  o'clock.  The  Edgar^ 
a  seventy-four,  commanded  by  Captain  Murray, 
was  the  first  vessel  to  get  into  action,  and  for 
some  while  engaged  the  Danes  unsupported. 
The  block  ship  Provcsteen  opened  a  heavy 
fire  upon  her  the  moment  she  came  within 
range  ;  but  she  held  on  all  in  grim  silence 
until  abreast  of  the  craft  she  had  been  instructed 
to  tackle,  and  then  poured  in  a  terrific  broad- 
side. So  narrow  was  the  channel  that  in  bearing 
down  to  their  respective  stations  the  Belhna 
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and  Russell  grounded.  The  Elephant^  whose 
situation  was  very  nearly  amidships  of  the  line, 
signalled  for  the  two  stranded  ships  to  close 
with  the  enemy.  As  this  order  was  not  at 
once  complied  with,  Nelson  instantly  guessed 
the  reason,  and  with  his  marvellous  promptitude 
and  capacity  of  swiftly  formulating  his  plans, 
he  changed  the  intended  mode  of  sailing,  and 
starboarded  his  helm  to  provide  against  a  like 
casualty,  trusting  to  the  vessels  in  his  wake 
to  perceive  his  reason,  and  follow  his  example. 


engaged  was  lOO  fathoms— terribly  dose  qu 
for  such  ordnance  as  the  broadside  metal  c 
liners.  "1  hope,"  Lord  Nelson  had  writt 
Sir  Edward  Berry  in  anticipating  this  fight 
shall  be  able  to  get  so  close  to  our  enemies 
our  shot  cannot  miss  their  object,  and  th 
shall  again  give  our  enemies  that  hailsta 
bullets  which  is  so  emphatically  described  i 
Naval  Chronicle^  and  which  gives  our 
country  the  dominion  of  the  seas." 
For  three  hours  the  cannonade  was  sust 


This  they  all  did,  and  the  rapid  manoeuvre  of 
the  admiral's  ship  undoubtedly  saved  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  fleet  from  grounding. 

The  craft  which  Nelson  had  singled  out 
as  his  particular  opponent  was  the  flagship  of 
the  Danish  commander-in-chief,  Commodore 
Fischer.  This  was  a  vessel  named  the 
Danncbrof^,  mounting  sixty-two  guns  and  carr\'- 
j"g  33^  men.  When  within  a  cable's  length 
(i20  fathoms)  of  her,  the  Elephant  let  go  her 
anchor.  Nelson  wished  to  get  still  closer  to  his 
foe,  but  the  pilots  were  afraid  of  the  shoaling 
water,  and  when  the  lead  indicated  a  depth  of  a 
quarter  less  five,  they  insisted  upon  bringing- 
up.    The  average  distance  at  which  the  vessels 


by  each  side  with  undiminished  fiiry,  and 
the  fire  of  the  Danish  block-ships,  praam: 
rideaus  began  sensibly  to  slacken.  Still  the 
test  could  not  be  said  to  have  shown  s\inf 
of  taking  a  decisive  turn.  The  Russeli 
Rclhiia  were  flying  signals  of  distress,  anc 
Agamemnon^  which  had  also  grounded, 
hoisted  flags  indicating  her  incapacity. 
Ijmdon  lay  a  long  way  oif,  and  it  has  i 
suggested  by  James  that  Sir  Hyde  Parker's' 
of  the  progress  of  the  fight  might  have  I 
imperfect.  This  is  more  than  probable,  i 
we  consider  the  dense  clouds  of  smoke  I 
must  have  rolled  from  the  broadsides  of  tbt< 
tending  ships.     The  Danes*  fire  was  ^ 
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. ;  nothing  seemed  yet  to  huve  been 

and   the  commander-in-chief,  viewing 

'limes  from  every  point  of 

tg  line  of  defence,  began 

apprehensive  for  the  British   vessels, 


it  should  be  deemed."  And  so,  according  to 
Southey,  with  all  imaginable  reluctance,  Sir 
Hyde  Parker,  at  about  one  o'clock  upon  that 
memorable  day,  hoi>lcd  the  signid  lor  the  action 
to  cease. 


•e. 


LUL. 


i•^^ 


••Mil:  UAi  n'Li.  OK  animation"  (/-  47S1. 


ir  that  the  fire  was  too  iiuc  even  for 

The  notion   of  a   retreat   mu^t   have 

acily  mortifying  to  the  fine-spirited  old 

lb   •  S  -    cnsc  of  honour  was  foremost  in 

prompted  him  to  fly  a  signal 

He   was  aware,"  he  said,  '*of  the 

^utfTici^  lo  his  own  pers<3nal    reputation  ; 

:>c  cowardly  in  him  to  leave  Nelson 

Uic  whole  shame  of  the  fiulurc,  if  shame 


Ho\v  tliat  order,  delivered  by  the  bunting  of 
the  lAitidofiy  was  received  by  Nelson  is  one  of 
the  immortal  episodes  of  the  hero's  career. 
During  the  course  of  the  battle  down  to  this 
time,  the  admiral  had  been  pacing  the  quarter- 
deck of  the  Elephant,  He  was  clad  in  a  blue 
coat,  epaulettes  of  gold  fringCi  and  a  plain,  Amall 
C(M:ked-hat,  whilst  on  his  breast  were  several 
orders.     Colonel  Stewart,  who  was  on  board 
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throughout  the  engagement,  says  "he  was  full  of 
animation,  and  heroically  fine  in  his  observa- 
tions." He  had  just  remarked  to  the  colonel 
that  the  fight  was  a  warm  one,  and  that  any 
moment  might  be  the  last  to  either  of  them, 
and  was  adding  "  But,  mark  you,  I  would  not 
be  elsewhere  for  thousands ! "  when  the  flag- 
lieutenant  reported  the  order  from  the  London^ 
and  asked  whether  he  should  repeat  the  signal, 
"  No,"  replied  Nelson  ;  "  merely  acknowledge 
it."  He  then  inquired  if  signal  No.  i6  was 
still  flying— that  being  the  order  for  "Close 
action."  The  lieutenant  answered  that  it  was. 
"  Mind  you  keep  it  so,"  said  Nelson  sternly,  but 
with  the  stump  of  his  amputated  arm  working 
as  it  was  wont  to  do  when  the  admiral  was 
agitated.  Then  turning  abruptly  to  Colonel 
Stewart  :  "  Do  you  know,"  said  he,  "  what's 
shown  on  board  the  commander-in-chief,  No. 
y)  ? "  The  colonel  inquired  the  purport  of 
No.  39.  "Why,  to  leave  oflF  action."  A 
inoniunt  later  he  burst  out :  "  Leave  off  action  ! 
Now  damn  me  if  I  do  !  "  Captain  Foley  stood 
nt-ar :  Nelson  turned  towards  him.  "  Foley," 
said  he,  "you  ki\ow  I  have  only  one  eye:  I  have 
a  I  i|4hi  to  be  blind  sometimes."  He  levelled  his 
IflfHtnpc,  and  applying  his  blind  eye,  said:  "I 
umIIv  do  not  .see  the  signal."  It  was  therefore 
lurnly  acknowledged  on  board  the  Elephant^ 
.mil  Hot  repeated,  whilst  on  high,  clear  of  the 
K  loii(l->  ol  MMokc,  continued  to  stream  the  signal 
loi  "CloM-  action." 

It  It  only  fair  to  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  in 
m(»ii  im-  to  this  signal  of  recall,  to  quote  the 
.•.l.ilriiu  nt  ol  the  Rev.  Dr.  Scott,  who  was 
I  hajilain  on  l)()ard  the  London.  "It  had  been 
.11 1  .ui^mmI,"  lie  athrins  in  his  account  of  the  battle^ 
•' hi  l»\r«ii  liu-  admirals  (Parker  and  Nelson) 
iti.il,  silionM  it  appear  that  the  ships  which  were 
,.,,^.1^1.1  will'  MilTering  too  severely,  the  signal 
li.i  iiiM.ti  ^lioiild  be  made,  to  give  Nelson  the 
i.|i|M.ihiuiiv  «>l  retiring  if  he  thought  fit," 

I  III  hi^-atfi  and  sloops  of  the  British  fleet, 
|,tik»i  VII,  oluy»d  Sir  Hyde  Parker's  signal  and 
|)..mIm1  oil  They  were  sufi'ering  cruelly,  and 
1 1, lit  i  I V  n  i'l  xviTC  all  but  worthless.  The 
t(.ill.iiil   (  .1  plain  Kiou  in  the  Amazon^  who  had 

|„  ,  o   \\ «lid    l>y   a  splinter  in  the  head,  sat 

,,!«., II    .1    .iMonadi*   encouraging    his   men.      A 

,,ll,  iiMiii  I  III-  Tiekroner  batteries  killed  his 
,(,  ,|.   .mil   tiiil  low  a  lile  of  marines.     So  close 

.,,  ill*  lii»t.tU,  tliat,  in  rounding,  her  stern 
l„.,,„  h.-umI  iIu  lojl.  Springing  up,  Riou  ex- 
,  I,,, Ml.  .1 .  "  VV  lial  s\  ill  NelMUi  think  of  us  ?  Come, 
H,,    liov^,   Ul    w^   all   ilie  together!"     Scarcely 


were  the  words  off  his  lips  when  a  rour 
cut  his  body  fairly  in  half. 

At  about  half-past  one  the  fire  of  the 
began  seriously  to  slacken,  and  twenty  i 
later  it  had  ceased  along  nearly  the  whole 
line  astern  of  the  hulking  Zealand.  The 
had  suffered  frightfully :  the  carnage  ha 
terrific,  the  destruction  enormous.  Sei 
the  lighter  vessels  had  gone  adrift  owing  1 
cables  having  been  shot  through.  Betw 
bulwarks  the  corpses  lay  strewn  kn< 
reinforcements  continually  coming  off  fir 
shore  to  serve  the  guns.  Several  of  the 
ships  had  surrendered ;  but  there  was 
difficulty  in  taking  possession  of  these 
partly  on  account  of  the  ceaseless  fire  fr 
Amag  batteries,  and  partly  because  of  tl 
discharged  at  the  boats  of  the  captors 
fresh  drafts,  who  seemed  not  to  heed  tl 
vessels  they  reinforced  had  already 
Particularly  was  this  the  case  with  the 
admiral's  ship,  the  Dannebrog,  She  1 
fire  ;  her  colours  had  been  lowered ;  th 
modore  had  struck  his  pennant  and  left  he 
still  men  from  the  shore  continued  to  swai 
her,  firing  at  the  boats  sent  by  the  Bri 
take  possession,  in  all  defiance  to  the  rif 
custom  of  warfare.  Enraged  by  this  ol 
resistance,  Nelson  again  directed  the  batt 
the  Elephant  to  open  upon  her,  and  : 
vessel  joined  in  the  attack.  When  the 
from  the  two  ships'  broadsides  had  clearet 
the  Danncbrog  was  perceived  to  be  • 
before  the  wind,  ablaze  fore  and  aft,  w 
men  flinging  themselves  into  the  sea. 

At  about  half-past  two,  the  battle  now 
taken  a  decided  turn  in  favour  of  the  i 
Lord  Nelson  sent  ashore  his  aide-de<ar 
Frederick  Thesiger,  with  a  flag  of  truce 
Crown  Prince  and  the  celebrated  letter, 
written  by  him  upon  the  rudder-head 
ship  and  addressed  "  To  the  brothers  of  E 
men — the  Danes."  In  this  note  he  wrote: 
Admiral  Lord  Nelson  has  been  comman 
spare  Denmark  when  she  no  longer 
The  line  of  defence  which  covered  her 
has  struck  to  the  British  flag  ;  but,  if  th< 
is  continued  on  the  part  of  Denmark,  h< 
set  on  fire  all  the  prizes  that  he  has  taken 
out  having  the  power  of  saving  the  mo 
have  so  nobly  defended  them.  The 
Danes  are  the  brothers,  and  should  never 
enemies,  of  the  English." 

Whilst  Captain  Thesiger  was  gone  «■ 
with  this  letter,  the  destructive  fire  tf 
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;  Monarchy  Ganges^  and  Defiance  silenced 
-e  of  the  Indosf ore  then  y  Holstcin^  and  the 
ing  ships  of  the  Danish  line.  The 
ce  and  Ramtllies^  from  Sir  Hyde  Parker's 
»n,  which  had  heretofore  been  unengaged, 
approaching,  and  things  looked  black  for 
anes.  But  the  great  Trekroner  battery, 
r  had    nothing   but   frigates   and   smaller 

0  oppose  it,  was  comparatively  uninjured, 
istained  a  hot,  destructive  fire.  Fifteen 
ed  men  had  been  thrown  into  it  from 
lore,  and  it  was  considered  too  strong  to 
by  assault.  It  was  deemed  wise  to  with- 
the  British  ships  from  the  dangerous 
te*  channel  whilst  the  favourable  wind 
hem  an  opportunity  of  getting  out,  and 
.  were  actually  being  made  to  that 
ie  when  the  Danish  adjutant-general, 
ni,  came  out,  bearing  a  flag  of  truce, 
ht  of  which  the  Trekroner  and  Crown 
as  ceased  fire  ;  and  the  action,  which  had 
for  about  five  hours,  during  four  of  which 
been  very  fiercely  contested,  was  brought 
3se. 

Crown  Prince,  whom  Captain  Thesiger 
standing  in  a  sally-port,  inquired  Nelson's 
!  in  sending  a  flag  of  truce.  The  reply 
*  Lord  Nelson's  object  in  sending  on  shore 
of  truce  is  humanity ;  he,  therefore,  con- 
hat  hostilities  shall  cease  till  Lord  Nelson 
te  his  prisoners  out  of  the  prizes,  and  he 
ts  to  land  all  the  wounded  Danes,  and 

1  or  remove  his  prizes."  Formidable  pre- 
•ns  had  been  made  on  board  the  British 
:o  provide  against  the  non-acceptance  of 
rms  of  the  truce.  As  Captain  Thesiger 
•Ison's  ship,  1,500  of  the  choicest  boarders 

fleet  entered  fifty  boats,  under  the  com- 
)f  Colonel  Stewart  and  Captain  Fremantle. 
moment  it  should  be  known,"  says  Clarke 
•Arthur's  Life  of  Nelson,  "  that  the  flag  of 
iad  been  refused,  the  boats  were  to  have 
I  for  the  batteries,  and  the  fire  of  every 
I  the  fleet  would  have  covered  their 
ch." 

IcJm,  on  coming  aboard  the  Elephant 
lis  flag  of  truce,  had  been  referred  to 
^de  Parker ;  and  about  four  o'clock  in 
emoon  of  this  eventful  day,  Nelson  him- 
nt  on  board  the  Lofidon.  His  own  ship, 
with  several  others  of  the  division,  in 
xmring  to  sail  out  of  the  narrow  channel, 
Iten  the  ground,  and  remained  stranded. 
tidioii,  it  is  recorded,  was  in  depressed 
r  MCwitfastanding  his  brilliant  success.  He 


appeared  to  have  been  shocked  by  the  explosion 
on  board  of  the  Dannebrog  and  the  frightful 
slaughter  of  that  five  hours'  conflict.  "  Well," 
was  his  remark,  **I  have  fought  contrary  to 
orders,  and  may  be  hanged  :  never  mind,  let 
them." 

The  Elephant  floated  again  at  about  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  ;  but  Nelson,  in  ignor- 
ance of  this,  remained  for  the  night  on  board 
of  the  St.  George.  He  returned  at  dawn  on  the 
3rd  of  April,  and  finding  his  own  ship  was  afloat, 
he  made  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  prizes  that 
had  been  taken.  One  of  the  enemy's  ships,  the 
HolsteWy  a  Danish  line-of-battle  ship,  which  lay 
under  the  guns  of  the  Trekroner  batteries,  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  herself  captured,  although 
in  reality  she  had  struck  to  the  British.  Her 
crew  quibbled  that  they  had  never  hauled  down 
their  colours.  Two  British  captains  had  been 
on  board  to  demand,  her,  and  both  had  been 
refused  possession.  Nelson  entreated  Sir  Hyde 
Parker  to  send  Captain  Otway  on  this  mission, 
and  his  request  was  complied  with.  As  this 
gallant  officer  went  alongside  the  Hohtein^  he 
ordered  his  coxswain — a  bold,  impudent  fellow 
— to  go  into  the  maintop  and  bring  away  the 
ship's  pennant  whilst  he  himself  engaged  the 
commander  in  conversation.  The  man  exe- 
cuted this  order,  and  returned  to  his  place  in 
the  gig  with  the  colour  hidden  in  his  bosom. 
Captain  Ot way's  demand  of  surrender  having 
been  refused,  he.  insisted  that  a  ship  which  had 
struck  her  colours  must  be  a  prize,  and  it  was 
agreed  to  refer  the  question  to  the  Danish 
commodore,  who  was  in  the  arsenal  hard  by. 
The  commodore  replied  that  the  vessel  had 
not  struck  her  colours,  adding  that  the  pennant 
was  still  flying,  and  begged  Captain  Otway  to 
look  at  it.  The  British  officer  gravely  replied 
that  he  did  not  see  it,  and  the  mortified  Danes 
were  compelled  to  concede  the  ship.  Otway 
hastily  cut  her  cables  and  towed  her  clear  of 
the  batteries.  This  anecdote  is  related  by 
Captain  Brenton. 

On  the  4th  of  April  Lord  Nelson  went  on 
shore  to  visit  the  Prince  of  Denmark.  So'm'fe^ 
accounts  say  the  British  admiral  was  received- 
by  the  populace  with  marks  of  admiration  and 
respect :  in  actual  fact,  he  was  accompanied  by 
a  strong  guard  to  assure  his  safety.  Negotia. 
tions  began  and  continued  until  the  9th  April, 
the  British  fleet  meanwhile  refitting,  and  pre- 
paring to  bombard  Copenhagen  should  hostilities 
be  renewed.  There  was  much  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  the  Danes,  and  they  honestly  avowed 


..41   c^Lii^ht   the   words,  and 

vioncr,  cried :  **  Re- 

K,  we  are  ready 

iib;ird    this   very 

rily  apologised. 

.1  in  lite  Palace, 

,nd  as  he  passed 

■^  ibc  sutrcases,  he 

ems  had  been 

4lUci|MttQn  of  a 


weeks'  armistice  wau  agreed  upotL    Tlie 
had  no  alternative :  most  of  tbdr  defefW 
been  taken  or  destroy^     Ncarh     "    '^ 
ing   hulks   had   been   cannonade.. 
Colonel    Stewart  states   tliat   the    stup* 
have    been    knocked    to    pieces  in   mi 
time  than  four  hours  had  NelMn's 
of  the  North  Ci  oji 

from  occupying  .1 
Fi»cher  admitted  the  loss  on  tite  Umiili 
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nt  eij^htccn  hundred  men.     The  British 

Ircd  and  thirty-tive  men  killed  and 

.,..'.,  ^J.   and   eighty  eight    wounded.     The 

and  block-ships  of  the  enemy  were  thun 

r ;  the  ly^t^^ttr,  Prnvcstecn^Jutlandy 

Hajen,  and  Suerstshen  were  cap- 

and  burnt  ;  the  Aggerstom  and  Nyburg 

the  Zealand  was  burnt    along  with  the 

site- Amelia  and  the   Jndosforethtn  ;     the 

was  driven  ashore  and  burnt,  and  the 

alone  was  carried  away  by  the  British. 

Danes  had  fought  magnificently  ;  but  the 

of  the  seamen  whom  Nelson  led  on  w^as 

Ibtc.     That  memorable  day  teems  with 

xs  of  pluck  on  both  sides.     One  of  these, 

t,  no  narrative  of  the  Battle  of  Copenhagen 

be  complete   without,     A  lad  of  about 

ecn,  named  Welmoes,   or  Velmoes,  had 

B  of  a   little   floating    battery,   mounting 

lall  cannon   and  manned  by  twenty-four 

He  poled  this  raft  from  the  shore  to  right 

the  very  stern  of  the  Elephant^  and  began 

"ing  the  huge  liner  with  his  little  artillery. 

xuniRs  y>{  N^•l^^»n's  ship  poured  in  several 


vollev's  with  terrible  effect,  and  twenty  of  the 
tiny  band  tell,  killed  or  wounded.  But  their 
boy  commander  stood,  waist-deep  amongst  the 
corpses,  and  refused  to  quit  his  post  until  the 
truce  was  prcKlaimed.  Such  gallantry  was  a 
sure  appeal  to  Nelsou,  and  at  the  banquet  he 
requested  the  Crown  Prince  to  introduce  him 
to  young  Welmoes.  Having  embraced  the  lad, 
he  turned  to  the  Prince  and  remarked  that  such 
a  hero  should  be  made  an  admiral,  *'  My  lord,*' 
was  the  answer,  **  if  I  were  to  make  all  my  brave 
officers  admirals,  I  should  have  no  captains 
or  lieutenants  in  my  service." 

Three  days  after  the  conclusion  of  the  armis- 
tice— that  is  to  say,  on  the  1 2th  of  April — Sir 
Hyde  Parker  sailed  from  Copenhagen,  leaving 
behind  the  St.  Georgt  and  two  frigates.  Peace 
was  not  formally  concluded  for  a  long  while,  and 
Nelson  remained  in  the  Baltic,  watching  the 
Russian  fleet.  But  at  lengthy  on  the  13th  of 
June,  despatches  came,  commanding  the  return 
of  the  St.  George  to  England  ;  *nd  on  his 
arrival,  Nelson  was  created  a  Viscount  for  his 
services  at  the  Battle  of  Copenhagen. 


1^ 


^ 
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"T"/*  ARS  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
1-^      the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  world. 

•X^  1  In  the  old  Crimean  days  it  stood  a 
^  six  months'  siege:  gallant  Fenwick 
Williams,  an  English  artillery  officer,  with  a 
garrison  of  devoted  Turks,  made  an  heroic 
resistance  in  it  against  superior  numbers,  and 
yielded  only  to  famine  in  the  end.  At  the  peace 
Kars  reverted  to  Turkey,  who  spared  no  pains 
to  restore  its  defences  and  make  it  as  nearly  as 
possible  impregnable.  It  was  surrounded  with 
new  fortifications,  built  for  the  most  part  on  the 
ancient  sites  ;  they  were  constructed  under  the 
skilful  direction  of  the  first  military  engineers, 
and  armed  with  powerful  artillery.  When,  in 
1877,  Russia  once  more  came  to  blows  with 
her  traditional  foe,  Kars  became  again  the  scene 
of  furious  conflict ;  its  possession  was  hotly 
contested,  but  it  was  finally  won  by  almost 
unexampled  bravery  in  the  teeth  of  a  no  less 
stubborn  defence. 

The  early  days  of  the  winter  of  1877  were  at 
hand  when  the  Russians  closed  down  on  Kars. 
The  Turkish  arms  had  but  recently  met  with 
serious  reverses  in  Armenia ;  Moukhtar  Pacha, 
the  Turkish  generalissimo,  had  been  badly  beaten 
in  a  great  battle — that  of  Aladjh  Dagh — and  his 
army,  which  had  hitherto  covered  Kars,  was 
almost  destroyed:  only  a  wretched  remnant  of 
panic-stricken  fugitives  took  refuge  in  the  moun- 
tains about  Erzeroum,  where  Moukhtar  speedily 
followed  to  reorganise  his  shattered  forces. 
Another  general  (Hussein  Pacha)  was  left  with 
a  garrison  of  24,000  to  defend  Kars.  It  was 
hoped  that  the  great  fortress  would  long  hold 
out.  It  was  so  strongly  fortified,  so  well  armed, 
so  amply  provisioned,  that  a  protracted  siege 
seemed  inevitable.  The  Turks,  moreover,  were 
excellent  soldiers,  especially  good  and  brave 
behind  fortifications.  At  that  very  moment 
Plevna,  an  improvised  fortress  just  south  of  the 
Danube,  was  still  defying  the  most  strenuous 


efforts  of  the   Russians  to   take  it.    1 
many  superior  advantages  as  a  place  of 

The  Russians  were,  however,  resolve 
ture  Kars,  and  soon,  if  they  could.  The 
it  badly.  Its  fall  would  make  the  Russ 
munications  safe  where  at  present  tl 
insecure  ;  from  Kars  they  could  best 
against  Erzeroum,  and  pave  the  way  to 
mastery  in  Armenia.  But  to  want  a 
not  necessarily  to  get  it,  especially  in  wa 
must  be  taken — granted  ;  the  point  1 
to  do  it. 

Now,  there  is  more  than  one  way  of 
or  getting  possession  of  a  fortress.  It 
'*  invested  " — surrounded  on  all  sides,  t 
say,  cut  off  from  outside  relief  or  supp 
starved  into  surrender  ;  or  it  may  be  bes 
due  form,  with  regular  "approaches," 
and  saps  pushed  up  nearer  and  nearer, : 
breaching  batteries  of  heavy  artiller\ 
after  repeated  bombardments  open  the 
assault ;  or,  last  of  all,  it  may  be  carri 
coup-de-main — one  great  vigorous  blow,  c 
without  delay  or  hesitation,  which,  if  si 
settles  the  matter  at  once  and  out  ( 
Which  was  it  to  be  with  Kars  ? 

This  was  the  problem  which  confroi 
Russian  generals,  and  which  could 
solved  after  anxious  consideration  of  all  1 
and  ams.  Investment  is  a  slow,  oft 
tedious,  game  ;  in  the  present  case  it  n 
doubtful  and  dangerous,  for  the  cold 
was  at  hand,  and  the  winters  are  so  s< 
Armenia  that  the  besieging  troops  n 
evitably  endure  great  hardships  and  pri 
Nor  was  the  process  of  investment  ce 
lead  to  capture.  The  garrison,  after 
their  assailants  at  bay  for  six  months  < 
(and  they  had  provisions  for  quite  tha 
after  perpetually  harassing  them  by  soi 
counter  attack,  might  beat  them  off  in  I 
The  same  objections  applied  to  the  rcgidi 
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'urks  could   meet  the  Russians  with  300 

hea\y   artillery-,    admirably    posted,   and 

a  garrison    sufficient   to   man   the  whole 

1  of  their  defences.     The  siege  might  be- 

a  long  duel,  in  which  the  advantage  would 

jcessarily  be  with  the  besiegers. 

;re  remained  only,  the  boldest,  the  most 

ious,  probably  the  most  costly  in  human 

but  still  the  most   profitable  if  successful 

method  of  immediate  open  assault.     Kars 

perhaps  be  carried  by  storm,  if  only  the 

>rise  was  undertaken  on  a  proper  scale, 

attack  was  planned  with   judgment  and 

pted  in  adequate  strength.    This  was  the 

J   which    the    Russian    generals    adopted. 

resolved  to  go  in   and  win  ;  to   capture 

or  at  least   to   make   a  bold  attempt  at 

re  by  sheer  force  and  weight  of  arms. 

understand  what  follows,  a  brief  descrip- 

>f  the  whole  fortress,  as  it  then  stood,  is 

»ensable. 

•s  was  rather  a  series  of  fortified  works 
1  single  fortress.  The  actual  city  was  only 
ied  by  a  citadel,  perched  high  above  it  on 
,  straight  rock,  and  by  an  ancient  wall 
by  the  Turks  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
half  in  ruins.  The  strength  of  the  place 
in  its  twelve  detached  forts,  planted  at 
s  of  vantage  and  surrounding  it  entirely. 
i  forts  may  be  classed  in  four  groups,  viz. — 
J  them  according  to  the  points  of  the 
ass — those  to  the  north-east,  south-east, 
and  north-west  of  the  town. 
To  the  north-east  were  Forts  Arab  and 
lagh,  both  on  the  high  rocky  ground  known 
e  Karadagh,  or  Black  Mountain,  built  on 
are  rock,  but  faced  with  earth,  which  had 
carried  up  by  hand  for  the  purpose.  These 
had  no  ditches  ;  the  first  was  closed  at  the 
by  a  stone  barrack,  the  second  was  to  have 
similarly  defended,  but  the  war  ^broke  out 
5  the  work  was  completed. 
To  the  south-east  of  the  town  the  country 
an  open  plain,  and  as  such  more  easily 
(ible.  So  it  was  defended  by  two  of  the 
gtst  forts,  known  respectively  as  Fort  Hafiz 
?ort  Kanly  :  the  first  was  a  square  redoubt, 
rt  dosed  on  all  sides,  that  nearest  the  town 
iting  of  a  casemated  barrack  of  three 
1^  ;  the  second  consisted  really  of  two  small 
ibtSy  also  square,  supporting  each  other, 
with  a  barrack  at  the  end.  There  were, 
m,  Forts  Souvari  and  Tchini,  much  simpler 
fftificatums,  but  adding  to  the  strength  of 


(3)  To  the  westward,  where  the  ground  again 
rose  and  became  mountainous  (it  was  called  the 
Shorak  Mountain),  there  were  three  forts,  known 
as  Tekman,  Tek  Tepasse,  and  Laze  Tepasse,  all 
placed  on  commanding  points,  and  well  armed 
with  batteries. 

(4)  And,  lastly,  on  the  Tchanak  Mountain,  to 
the  north-west,  there  were  three  more  forts — 
Forts  Mouklis,  Inglis,  and  Veli  Pacha,  the 
last-named  being  the  strongest  of  the  three. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  Kars,  thus  defended, 
was  a  hard  nut  for  the  Russians  to  crack.  These 
twelve  forts  were  nearly  all  well  placed  :  they 
were  at  such  distances  firom  each  other  that  they 
could  afford  mutual  support  in  case  of  attack,  and 
their  rocky  sites  forbade  all  idea  of  undermining 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  a  source  of 
weakness  to  the  town,  being  so  near  it  that  its 
bombardment  was  possible  by  the  enemy  thus 
permitted  to  come  within  range.  They  were  un- 
provided with  magazines  or  storehouses  ;  they 
were  short  of  water,  all  of  which  had  to  be 
dragged  up  from  the  river  ;  they  had  no  ditches 
round  them,  and  their  fronts  or  sides  were  unde- 
fended by  flanking  fire,  which,  moreover,  when 
damaged  by  the  enemy's  batteries,  could  not  be 
quickly  repaired  for  want  of  earth  in  the  pre- 
vailing rockiness  of  the  soil.  But  the  crowning 
defect  in  the  whole  system  of  defence  was 
that  it  was  cut  into  two  parts  :  one  set  of  forts 
lay  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  the  other  on 
the  east,  and  the  river  itself,  running  in  a  deep 
gorge,  completely  separated  them. 

The  actual  condition  of  the  defences  of  Kars, 
the  numbers  of  the  garrison,  strength  of  artillery, 
the  amount  of  ammunition  and  supplies,  were 
fully  revealed  to  the  Russians  by  spies  and  de- 
serters ;  any  further  knowledge  required  was 
obtained  by  careful  reconnaissances.  By  these 
•means  the  best  line  of  attack  was  arrived  at,  and 
it  was  decided  to  make  the  first  principal 
effort  against  the  three  forts  upon  the  plain 
to  the  south-east  of  the  town.  The  approach 
was  easiest  in  this  direction,  and  hereabouts 
the  Turks  kept  all  their  depdts  and  stores  of 
provisions.  At  the  same  time,  while  the  chief 
attack  was  in  progress,  demonstrations  were  to 
be  made  at  other  points,  mainly  to  distract  the 
enemy's  attention  ;  but  these  other  movements 
were  to  be  pushed  forward  and  developed 
into  real  attacks  if  there  was  any  promise  of 
substantial  advantage  therefrom. 

Hardly  second  in  importance  to  the  place 
was  the  time  fixed  for  attack.  If  made  during 
the  day,  it  would  undoubtedly  entail  enormous 
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losses.  The  Turkish  forts  and  trenches  covered 
a  wide  extent  of  front  ;  the  fire  they  could  brirtg 
to  bear,  both  with  cannon  and  small  arms,  would 
certainly  be  intense  and  deadly.  It  would  begin 
at  U»ng  range — for  they  had  excellent  weapons — 
and,  so  to  speak,  scorch  up  the  ground  of  ap- 
proach, which  was  altogether  without  cover  or 
shelter  for  troops  advancing  in  broad  daylight. 
Worse  than  this,  the  precise  movements  of  the 
attacking  columns  would  be  betrayed.  Many  of 
the  Turkish  forts  stood  on  such  high  ground  that 
they  could  see  and  search  out  everything  in  the 
plains  below.  So  feints  and  false  attacks  would 
be  useless,  and  the  Turkish 
commander,  having  pene- 
trated the  real  design,  could 


orders  and  instructions  were  acttv^l^ 
the  forward  moveracni  a  few  houi 
officers    in   con\  with  s«iitii: 

correspondents  .1    that    not 

assault  was  contemplated.  ThcTi 
selves  absolutely   deceived.     So 
anticipate  w^hat  was  so  near  at 
kept  two-thirds  of  their 
western  side  of  the  river 
the  point  at  which  the  attack  WM 
roust  be  said   in  cxcusl  * 
former  siege  of  Kars,  un  J  J 

this  side  was  that  on  whidi  the  ^cat 

been  made. 
The  Russian 

in-chief  was  t 


GENERAL   MRLIKOFK. 


UtMiStti 


concentrate  in  sufficient,  jier- 
haps  in  overwhelming,  force 
to  meet  it  at  the  pniius 
threatened. 

A  night  attack  was  in<-  inevitable  conclusion. 
The  storming  must  be  made  in  the  dark,  and 
yet  not  in  complete  darkness  ;  for  that  would 
certainly  cause  confusion,  and  probably  entail 
disaster.  There  must  be  light  enough  to  direct 
movements  near  at  hand,  and  yet  not  so  much 
Hght  as  to  betray  them  from  a  distance. 

This  could  only  be  attained  when  the  moon 
was  at  the  full  ;  so,  although  a  prompt  attack 
was  decided  upon,  tJie  actual  date  was  governed 
by  the  almanac,  and  the  day,  or  rather  night, 
fi.xcd  was  the  15th  November.  It  was  delayed 
two  nights  later  by  cloudy  weather  and  a  heavy 
snowstorm,  which  obviously  impeded  the  opera- 
litjns.  Profound  secrecy  was  observed  on  the 
part  of  the  Russians,  for  a  first  clement  of  success 
in  the  attack  was  that  it  should  be  a  surprise. 
So  well  did  they  kccj>  their  own  counsel,  that 
even  on  the  afternoon  of  the  I7lh»  when  the 


'cnw^ 
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Michael. 


itid  soui 

spirit— \V<T>   Ucnrn.U    L(n 
high  repute  who  had  al: 
in  this  war.     It  was  he,  pr;i 
the  arrangements,  a*-  '    In- 
following  effect : — 

Five  columns  wer«;   U>   ailad^ 
demonstrate : 

(i)  The  first  column  of  at 
Komaroff,  was  to  move  alot 
the  Kars  river  through  the 
Fort  Tchini, 

(2)  The  second,  under  Colon, 
koff  (not  the  general),  VfMn 
Souvari. 

(3)  The   third  and    foorx 
General  Count  Grabbe,  wa*  to 
separately,  each  of  the  t"--  "-'■ 
the  one  name  of  Fort  K 

(4)  The  fifth  column,  uuUcc  Uiaiu^^U^ 
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was  to  attack  Fort  Hafiz.  These  five  columns 
were  under  the  supreme  command  of  Lazareff. 

The  two  columns  of  demonstration  were  to 
appear  to  attack  the  most  northern  and  the 
eastern  forts  ;  the  first,  under  Colonel  Tchere- 
missikoff,  taking  Forts  Laze  Tepasse  and  Mouklis; 
the  second,  under  General  Rydzevsky,  was  to 
deal  with  Forts  Arab  and  Karadagh.  These 
movements  were  to  be  mere  feints  unless  they 
made  rapid  and  easy  impression,  in  which  case 
they  were  to  be  pressed  home. 

Each  of  the  five  attacking  columns,  except 
the  second,  was  accompanied  with  guns  ;  with 
each  also  marched  detachments  of  engineers 
carrying  scaling-ladders,  dynamite  cartridges  to 
blow  in  gates  and  obstacles ;  gunners  also 
accompanied  the  columns  to  spike  or  dismount 
guns.  The  Russian  cavalry  was  distributed  in 
three  positions,  to  watch  the  various  roads 
approaching  Kars  from  the  north,  the  west, 
and  Erzeroum. 

Half-past  eight  p.m.  was  the  hour  appointed 
for  the  assembly  of  the  troops.  It  was  a  bright, 
clear,  frosty  night,  the  moon  was  at  the  full,  the 
air  bitterly  cold,  and  very  still.  Nothing  was 
heard  as  the  skirmishers  crept  smartly  and  still 
silently  forward  ;  only  a  few  shots  were  fired  by 
the  Turkish  outposts,  but  as  there  was  no  reply 
silence  again  reigned.  About  nine  p.m.  the 
Russian  guns,  to  draw  oflf  attention,  began  to 
salute  the  Tekman  fort  considerably  to  the 
westward  of  the  line  of  real  attack.  Half  an 
hour  more,  and  secrecy  or  stratagem  was  no 
longer  possible.  The  murder  was  out ;  MelikofT's 
men  "  rushed  "  Fort  Souvari  without  firing  a 
shot.  Its  garrison  was  altogether  unsuspicious 
of  the  impending  danger  ;  the  Russians  were 
over  the  parapet,  inside,  bayoneting  right  and 
left,  spiking  and  dismounting  the  guns,  and  after 
a  very  short  fight  in  full  possession  of  the  place. 
Then  this,  the  second  column  of  the  attack, 
streamed  out  to  the  rear  of  the  fort,  and  hurried 
off  to  assist  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Tchini,  the 
nearest  to  them,  but  upon  the  other  side  of 
the  river. 

This  Fort  Tchini  was  the  point  to  be  aimed  at 
by  General  Koniaroff  with  the  first  attacking 
colunni.  His  men  had  advanced  at  about  nine 
p.m.  on  hearing  the  noise  of  battle  at  Fort 
Souvari,  but  met  with  very  different  fortune. 
He  had  to  cro-^s  very  difllicult,  rocky  ground, 
and  an  interchange  of  shots  aroused  the  camp 
that  lay  under  Fort  Tekman,  up  above  his  left,  - 
and  brought  down  a  host  of  Turks  on  this  his 


left  flank.  Colonel  Boutchkieff,  who  comm 
the  Russian  attacking  column,  turned  at  o 
his  left,  and,  postponing  the  movement  o 
Tchini,  went  up  against  this  enemy.  He 
the  heights  successfully,  and  driving  ba< 
Turks  followed  them  close  under  the  defe 
Fort  Tekman.  His  column  was  only  o: 
battalions,  but  without  hesitation  he  » 
at  this  strong  redoubt,  hoping  to  carry 
audacity.  But  he  was  met  with  a  mui 
fire,  musketry  irom  three-  tiers  of  tr 
shrapnel  shot,  stones,  and  hand  grenades.  ( 
Boutchkieff  was  killed,  his  men  were 
slaughtered,  and  the  remnant  fell  back 
river,  to  be  of  no  more  use  that  night. 

Fort  Tchini  was  still  untouched,  and  K< 
drew  up  his  reserves  to  form  a  fresh  coli 
attack;  he  had  one  regiment  only,  bad 
four-and-twenty  guns,  and  this  handful 
forward  gallantly  to  encounter  a  warm  rec 
and  eventually  reap  disaster.  They  were 
destroyed  by  direct  and  cross  fire  from  the 
bouring  forts  of  Tekman  and  Veli  Pach 
held  their  ground  till  long  after  midnight 
fell  back  defeated  behind  the  river.  N< 
Prince  Meiikoff,  coming  from  the  Fort  Sc 
which  he  carried  so  easily,  anj'  better 
against  Tchini.  He  had  got  to  the  rear 
having  crossed  the  river  by  fords  and  boat 
attacking  it  on  that  side  had  taken  the 
completely  by  surprise.  But  in  leading  < 
men  he  was  dangerously  wounded,  and  th< 
back — to  wait,  in  the  first  place,  for  Kon 
who  never  appeared,  and  then  to  recro 
river.  Their  retreat  was  greatly  facilitated 
ever,  by  the  smaller  attack  made  by  Kom 
reserve,  which  had  failed,  as  has  just 
described. 

So  far,  then,  on  this  western  side  the  Ru 
had  made  no  sort  of  impression  upon  Kars. 
these  attacks  on  Tekman  and  Tchini,  alll 
unsuccessful,  had  been  indirectly  of  the  u 
service,  for  they  occupied  attention,  and 
the  Turkish  troops  employed,  who  would  < 
wise  have  reinforced  the  defenders  of  the  sou 
and  eastern  forts  at  the  point  where,  in  fac 
fate  of  Kars  was  being  decided  all  this  lim* 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  third,  fourth,  and 
columns  of  assault  to  overcome  resisianc< 
capture  the  stronghold. 

Count  Grabbe  was  entrusted  with  the  a 
of  the  two  redoubts  known  as  Fort  KanK 
about  ten  p.m.  his  men  got  close  up  to  I 
much  harassed-  by  the  ground  and  the  em 
fire.     The  right  column  approached  the  M 
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ler  redoubt,  and,  climbing  the  parapet, 
a  lodgment,  although  opposed  by  supe- 
imbers.  The  left  column,  headed  by 
Grabbe  in  person,  swarmed  around  the 
or  main  work,  attacking  it  in  front, 
nd  rear.  Grabbe  was  killed  at  the  critical 
t — shot  dead  by  two  bullets — and  was 
ed  by  Colonel  Belinsky,  who  later  was 
ed.  After  an  hour's  fierce  engagement — 
;  that  500  dead  Turks  were  found  in  this 
the  redoubt  next  day — the  Russians 
an  entrance,  and  drove  the  garrison 
It  still  fighting  stubbornly,  hand  to  hand, 
'  reached  the  stone  barrack,  which  closed 
of  the  fort.  Here 
ks  took  refuge  and 
to  such  good  pur- 
at  Belinsky *s  men 
jt  no  further.  The 
was  protected  with 
tes,  and  the  Rus- 
ed  in  vain  to  break 
»wn  ;  then  they  suf- 
ich  terrible  losses 
ey  were  compelled 
e.  It  was  at  this 
hat  their  leader, 
ft  met  his  death, 
iralry  charge  made 
sacks,  sent  on  by 
elikoff,  renewed  the 
md  once  more  com- 
:he  Turks  to  take 
in  the  barrack.     At 

le  time,  General  Loris  Melikoff,  finding 
2  assailants  of  Fort  Kanly  had  lost  two 
in  succession,  sent  a  third — Colonel 
Ing — to  take  the  chief  command  and 
:he  fight.  Bulmering  divided  his  forces 
o  portions,  which  were  to  turn  both 
)f  the  fort.  The  left  column  he  com- 
in  person,  and  made  such  good  progress 
that  he  got  to  the  verj.*  edge  of  the 
By  one  a.m.  the  whole  of  the  fort  was  in 
ids  of  the  Russians,  with  the  exception 
stone  barrack,  which  still  held  out 
ely.  Colonel  Bulmering  now  summoned 
urrender,  threatening  first  to  batter  it 
pith  artillery,  then  to  destroy  it  with 
tc.  This  last  was  an  irresistible  argu- 
o  which  the  gallant  Turk  in  command 
d  Facha^— at  last  succumbed  ;  but  it  was 
four  a.m.  before  he  yielded,  and  by  this 
le  intrepid  garrison  of  the  barrack  had 
diioed  to  barely  300  men. 


The  capture  of  Fort  Kanly  was  not,  however, 
the  first  Russian  success  that  night.  It  had 
been  preceded  by  that  of  Fort  Hafiz  and  Fort 
Karadagh.  The  5th  column  of  assault,  under 
General  Alkhazoff,  had  advanced  in  two  portions 
about  nine  p.m.  against  the  first-named,  which 
was  next  to  Fort  Kanly,  on  its  right.  But 
the  right  attacking  party  found  itself  seriously 
incommoded  by  the  fire  from  batteries  at 
the  foot  of  the  Black  Mountain  or  Karadagh, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  get  possession  of  these 
before  attempting  to  storm  Hafiz.  The  Russians 
advanced  with  such  determination  that  they 
soon  took  the  batteries  and  drove  the  Turkish 


artillerjTnen  back  pell-mell  towards  the  fort 
of  Karadagh,  on  the  slopes  above.  This  was 
one  of  the  occasions  indicated  by  the  general 
orders  for  attack  :  any  unexpected  advantage* 
was  to  be  immediately  followed  up  by  a  vigorous 
attempt  to  go  further. 

In  this  way  Fort  Karadagh  fell ;  but  only 
through  the  dauntless  energy  of  the  Russian 
onslaught.  While  some  of  the  assailants  climbed 
up  on  each  other's  shoulders,  and  so  effected 
an  entrance  into  the  redoubt,  others  used  dyna- 
mite to  blow  down  the  angle  tower,  and  all  with 
so  much  spirit  that  the  Turks  were  driven  back 
into  the  inner  work,  and  from  that  right  out  of 
the  fort,  in  great  disorder.  They  withdrew  upon 
Fort  Arab,  which  was  still  intact,  and  from  this 
point  made  several  courageous  attempts  to  re- 
take Fort  Karadagh,  but  altogether  without 
success.  The  Russians  had  got  it,  and  held  it 
for  good  and  all. 

This  was  the  unlooked-for  prize  of  one  half  of 
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the  (ifih  column.  The  other  half,  moving  to  the 
left,  pursued  the  original  purpose — that  of 
assaulting  Fort  Hafiz.  General  Alkhazoflf  led 
Hhh  attack  in  pt-rsiou,  and  struck  at  both  on  the 
direct   front   and  on    the  left  flank  of  the  fort. 


had  been  seized  by  sudden  ins 

Hafiz  and  Kaiily  had  fallcjj  to 

Rut  this  victory  did  not 
right  bank  of  the  river.     O: 
side,  the  Russi^ins  had  made  no  i 


The  Russians  went  up  boldly,  scaling  the  parapet      sion.     The   forts   on    the   n- 
and  over  into  the  redoubt,  bayoneting  all  they     above,  known  as  Tchanak  »i 


met,  and    forcing  back   the  garrison   into  the 

barrack,  which,  like  that  of  Fort  Kanly,  closed 
the  throat  or  entrance  of  the  fort.  But  this 
barrack  was  in  no  condition  to  resist ;  it  had 
been  nearly  ruined  by  the  Russi*nn  bombardment, 
and  it  soon  fell  into  the  hand^  of  the  a*sail- 
it5.  From  Fort  Hafiz,  Alkhazoff's  men  pressed 
:)rward  right  under  the  walls  of  Kar>  itself. 

By   this  time — two  a.m.— the  whole  of  the 

forts  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  were  in  the 

hands  of  the  Russians,  for  Fort  Arab,  north  of 

<'ort    Knradagh.    was  captured    M>on   after   the 

{us^ian  Mjccess   at   the  latter  had    ctmie  to  be 

known.    The  barrack  at  Fort  Kanly  alone  held 

LOut,    but    this,   as   has   been    told,  was  actuallv 

fdotjnied.      Recapitulating,    Fort    Souvari     had 

been  carried  early  in  the  night ;  Fort  Karadagh 


out ;  these  were  the  Forts  Tekman,Tdci 

Laze  Tepasse,  MoitV      *     * 
and  the  Turkish  tr 
numbered    «)me    i5,€xx>  ti 
capable    of    fighting,   althfu.K.. 
moralised,    Hussdti  Pacha,  the 
mander,  determinc<l,  tl 
bid  for  safety,  if  n«)t  to  i 
these  forces  on   the  wvrt,   struclc 

mountains  that  ranged  bacV  * 

The  daylight,  which  broke 

t rayed  his  mt-- 

Roop,  who  ci* 

left  bank,  set  himself  i 

nuirch  and  prevent   ci^  p-       m* 

the  fugitives  in  flank,  while  hi» 

and  stopped  theiu.      The  largcfl 
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csvght,  and  lay  down  their  arms, 
goi  ihruugh  and  hurried  towards  the 
35   with    the   Cossacks   in    hot   pursuit. 
!t)d<*r  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  neatly 
le     Turks     were     overtaken     and     made 
licrs.     Only  a  few  of  the  principal  officers, 
ag  Hu&setn  Pacha,  ci^ciped,  through  the 
and   endurance    of    the    horses    they 

Hy  that   forenoon — the   i8th   Xovember — 
^ui»tan  double  eagle  floated  from  the  citadel 
.    The  whole  place,  with  all  it  contained, 
the  possession  of  the  assailants  ;  those 
id  indirectly  contributed  to  success  on  the 
now  entered  the  town,   and  joined 


their  comrades  from  the  right  bank,  upon  win  tin 
the  brunt  of  the  business  had  6dlen. 

The  result  of  this  really  audacious  rcai  of 
arms  was  commensurate  with  the  unflinching 
courage  that  had  planned  and  carried  it  through 
A  fortified  place  of  the  iirst  class  had  been 
carried  in  open  a^sault^  17,000  prisoners  were 
taken,  303  guns  (many  of  large  calibre),  25,000 
stand  of  small  arms,  and  a  vast  quantity  of 
proN-isions  and  war  material.  But  the  cost  had 
been  heav^  to  both  sides  in  this  desperate 
struggle  :  2,500  Turks  lay  dead  in  and  about  the 
defences,  4,500  sick  and  wounded  filled  the 
hospitals ;  and  the  Russians  lost  in  killed  and 
wounded  77  oflficers  and  2,196  men. 


"  TflARLY  ALL  THE  TURKS  WERS  QVEETAKEX  AXD  MADE  rJtlSONEK^*' 
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'  RE  there  many  British  subjects  amongst 
the  Carlists  ? "  asked  a  young  English 
wayfarer  of  Mr.  Smith  Sheehan, 
whom  he  met  returning  with  the 
writer  from  northern  Spain  to  the  village  of 
Hendaye  one  evening  towards  the  fall  of  1873. 

There  was  a  twinkle  of  humour  in  the  eyes 
of  Sheehan,  who  was  a  Carlist  from  Cork,  as 
he  answered  deliberately,  as  if  taking  time  for 
thought — 

"  Well,  yes  ;  at  least,  there  were  once,  but 
hardly  now." 

"  How's  that  ?  "  pursued  the  lad,  who  was  on 
his  way  to  join  Don  Carlos,  like  one  of  those 
knights-errant  who  sought  adventure  of  yore. 

*'  Their  soldiering  days  are  mostly  over,"  said 
Sheehan.  **  They  came  here  to  work,  not  to 
play.  There  was  an  Irish  Legion,  but  a  third 
of  it  is  dead,  and  a  third  wounded." 

It  was  a  fact,  but  the  Legion  had  only  con- 
sisted of  three.  W^jle,  who  was  killed,  had 
been  a  law-studoot  .jj^hen  he  had  left  Ireland 
a  few  months  prtiirfously  to  see  service  by  the 
side  of  his  friend  Sheehan.  By  the  chance  turn 
of  a  coin  the  latter  was  destined  to  leave  with 
despatches  for  Bayonne,  and  his  companion  died 
valiantly  while  advancing  at  Yvero  to  the  attack 
of  a  post  of  guardia  civil,  or  military  police,  who 
had  remained  faithful  to  the  Madrid  Govern- 
ment in  keeping  with  the  traditions  of  their 
corps.  He  had  fallen  before  three  successive 
bullets  in  a  leg,  in  an  arm,  and  in  the  forehead. 
Leader,  who  was  on  the  list  of  wounded,  was 
crippled  by  a  stray  shot  in  the  foot  at  Azpeitia. 
He  had  been  heading  a  band  of  Carlists,  or 
Royalists,  as  they  chose  to  call  themselves  in 
distinction  to  their  foenien.  He  had  been  an 
ensign  in  the  30th  Regiment  of  the  British 
Line  ;  had  resigned  to  join  the  French  army 
on  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Germany  ;  had 
won  the  red  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
under    Bourbaki,   and   was    so    full   of    former 


memories  that  he  was  reported  to  have  shouted 
"  Viva  la  Republica  !  "  as  he  urged  forward  the 
adherents  of  the  "  king  in  the  clouds."  The 
remaining  third  of  the  Legion  aforesaid  was 
the  redoubtable  Smith  Sheehan  himself,  who 
had  campaigned  in  the  mountains  of  Italy 
before  attaching  himself  to  the  guerrillas  in  the 
Pyrenees. 

"  I  suppose  the  Carlists  have  had  a  bad  time  of 
it,  on  the  whole  ;  but  no  doubt  there  is  some 
fun  to  be  had  amongst  them  for  all  that  ? "  was 
the  intending  volunteer's  next  inquiry'. 

"  Rather  !  Their  life  is  all  fun.  They  raaich 
with  billiard-tables  in  the  rear,  and  these  are  set 
up  when  they  halt  at  night,"  continued  the 
waggish  Sheehan.  "And  as  for  dancing,  they 
have  the  finest  music  in  creation." 

That  yarn  about  the  billiards  was  rather  stiff, 
but  the  other  was  literally  correct.  At  this 
period — September,  1873 — there  were  six  capital 
military  bands  with  the  Carlists,  and  as  the 
conductors  generally  came  from  Paris,  the  airs 
they  affected  inclined  to  the  sprightliness  of 
opera-bouffe.  Their  choice  piece — a  rattling 
martial  quickstep — recalled  to  the  ear  the  duet  of 
the  two  gendarmes  in  Genevieve  dc  Brabant^ 
or  what  was  popular  in  London  as  "We'll 
Run  'em  In,"  although  it  was  usually  supposed 
to  go  to  a  patriotic  chorus  anent  "  Vera ; 
and  when  played  at  a  halt,  led  to  breez>'  indulg- 
ence in  the/o/tf,  or  a  half-waltz,  half-galop,  with 
partners  in  uniform  lacking  fair  senoritas  to  take 
part  in  the  mazy  whirl. 

The  Carlists  were  in  the  heyday  of  their 
career  in  the  warm  autumn  of  1873.  Navarre, 
Logrono,  and  the  rich  country  north  of  the 
Ebro  was  theirs,  save  the  strong  fortress  of 
Pamplona,  which  was  held  as  an  isolated  post 
of  defence  by  the  Republicans,  or  "n^roes, 
or  "  vermin,"  as  they  were  commonly  called  by 
their  opponents.  The  Vascongadas,  or  Basq^*^ 
provinces  (except   the  coast   towns) — that  is  to 
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provinces  of  Guipuzcoa,  Biscay,  and 
A'ere  actually  in  possession  of  the 
the  hardy  sons  of  the  mountains, 
ere  gradually  acquiring  excellent  arms 
ndant  ammunition;  they  had  captured 
ind  mountain-guns  from  the  enemy ; 
►vernment  factories  of  Eybar  and 
were  in  their  hands,  and  turning  out 
r  a  goodly  amount  of  rifles  and  bayo- 
eir  forces  were  numerous  and  daily  in- 
;  they  had  a  Court  journal,  El  Cuartcl 
small  sheet  said  to  be  printed  on  the 
of  a  hill  fastness,  the  Pena  de  la  Plata, 
is  reported  that  the  sanguine  champions 
rightful  king,  many  of  them  sallow 
in  Bayonne  coffee-houses,  were  already 
of  forwarding  their  letters  under  cover 
royal  stamp — thus  providing  a  surprise 
se  collectors  of  postage  tokens  who 
call  themselves  philatelists.  The  Carlist 
3f  two  strips  of  yellow  bordering  one  of 
lorizontally  placed,  was  in  high  favour 
-ugged  north.  The  favourite  rally ing- 
DioSy  Patria  y  Rey,  "  God,  Country 
g,"  and  glistened  in  striking  gilt  letters 
'  a  guidon  ;and  the  messages  from  the 
nts  were  always  headed  El  Campo  del 
or  wherever  they  happened  to  be,  that 
time  being  was  known  as  "  The  Field 
ur." 

partisans  of  royalty — whether  the 
1  was  to  be  considered  a  legitimate 
or  a  usurper  does  not  concern  the 
chronicler — were  in  riotous  joy,  and 
lope  ;  yet  towards  Madrid,  or,  indeed, 
>ther  side  of  the  Ebro,  they  never  had 
»t  of  a  chance. 

le  Christinists  of  the  last  civil  war  now 
bstituted  the  Republicans — a  whimsical 
o  far,  of  Spanish  politics  in  the  south, 
.Carlists,  or  so-called  Royalists,  of,  the 
vho  were  actually  .working  on  behalf 
most  sturdy  democratic  principles  to 
heir  fueroSy  or  sacred  domestic  privi- 
>  sworn  to  under  the  famous  oak-tree 
nica.  They  enjoyed  their  own  laws, 
eir  own  taxes,  paid  dues  to  the  Sove- 
\  a  gift,  were  liable  to  no  conscription, 
•ut  natives  could  have  clerical  appoint- 
All  were  perfectly  equal,  because  all 
ible.  Every  man's  home  was  his  castle, 
re  were  armorial  bearings  chiselled  over 
w  of  every  stone  dwelling.  In  short, 
asted  the  fullest  of  Home  Rule,  subject 
ibdty  to  the  king  in  Madrid. 


It  may  be  well  to  explain  the  origin  of  this 
struggle,  which  may  arise  again  at  any  day.  By 
an  ancient  French  law,  called  Salic,  females  were 
debarred  from  succeeding  to  the  Crown,  because 
the  stricter  militarj'  duties  were  unsuited  to  their 
sex.  This  law  was  introduced  into  Spain  by  the 
Bourbons  in  1700,  and  abolished  in  1830  by  Fer- 
dinand VII.  On  his  death  his  eldest  daughter, 
known  as  Isabella  II.,  became  queen.  The 
adherents  of  her  mother,  Maria  Christina  of 
Naples,  who  held  the  sceptre  for  her  until 
she  was  of  age,  were  termed  Christinists,  and 
those  of  her  rival  and  cousin,  Carlos  V.,  were 
dubbed  Carlists.  In  1834  the  insurgent  banner 
was  raised  by  the  latter  in  Spain,  and  fighting, 
with  much  bloodshed,  lasted  until  1839.  A 
British  Legion,  under  De  Lacy  Evans,  aided  the 
partisans  of  the  queen.  Hostilities  ended  in 
the  Vergara  convention.  That  was  termed  the 
first  Carlist  war  ;  but  the  struggle  having  been 
renewed  in  1872  by  the  Pretender's  grand- 
nephew,  Carlos  VII.,  his  cause  was  upheld  by 
the  children  of  sharers  in  the  former  Carlist 
war,  the  adherents  of  the  legitimate  cause  all 
over  Europe,  and  the  sticklers  for  conservatism 
and  religion  of  the  rigorous  kind.  But  even 
in  the  disturbed  district  the  old  Roman  quarrel 
of  town  and  cohntry  existed  to  a  great  degree, 
the  peasants  \>eing  all  inveterate  Carlists,  and 
the  Christinists  in  the  north  being  townsmen 
and  sons  of  those  who  had  been  active  in  the 
former  feud. 

The  outset  of  the  rising  began  in  a  small  way, 
but  the  little  spark  had  spread  into  a  wide  flame, 
and  was  gradually  sweeping  onwards  in  a  huge 
blaze.  The  thirty  followers  who  had  ventured 
into  Navarre  with  Olio  had  now  grown  into 
thousands. .  The  defeated  of  Oroquieta  were  no 
longer  to  be  laughed  at,  for  they  had  fought 
stubbornly,  and  won  undeniable  victories. 

This  Olio,  the  leading  general  of  Navarre,  is 
a  figure  not  to  be  neglected.  He  had  been  a 
major  in  the  regular  army  of  Spain,  but  quitted 
the  service  when  the  Italian  Amedeo  was  ac- 
cepted as  monarch,  and  left  for  exile  in  Paris.  A 
letter  reached  him  there,  asking  him  to  return 
to  his  native  province  and  head  a  guerrilla  out- 
break. The  poor  man  flushed  with  enthusiasm : 
it  was  to  realise  his  darling  wish,  but  he  had  no 
money  to  pay  his  fare,  and  he  sighed  as  he 
directed  his  step-son  (Joaquin  Zubirri)  to  acknow- 
ledge the  note — he  was  sorry  he  could  not  go : 
his  engagements  tied  him  to  Paris.  .  He  had  not 
a  spare  sou,  but  his  pride  as  a  soldier  would 
not  permit  him  to  own^  his  poverty.  ,  The  son 
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pocketed  the  letter,  and  secretly  wrote  to  the 
Junta,  or  revolutionary  committee,  representing 
the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  by  quick  post 
received  a  reply,  and  quietly  handed  it  to  his 
father.  "  My  child,"  said  the  veteran,  burning 
at  the  prospect  of  action,  "  how  lucky  you  forgot 
to  post  that  letter  !  Here  they  press  me  to  go, 
and  thoughtfully  they  enclose  enough  money 
to  frank  me  to  the  frontier." 

About  forty-five  years  of  age,  when  the  writer 
met  him  in  his  quarters  in  the  outskirts  of 
Tolosa,  the  dignified  veteran  was  grave  and 
quiet,  with  weatherbeaten  face  and  small  blinking 
eyes,  and  as  he  was  stout  of  figure,  under  the 


largest  on  himself  and  dispersed  the  rei 
at  his  fantasy  among  his  band. 

The  men  under  Olio's  immediate  co 
were  the  pick  of  the  Carlist  cohorts, 
natives  of  Navarre,  which  claims  indep< 
of  Spain,  and  proudly  calls  itself  a  ki 
They  were  the  best  clad  and  disciplined 
host — smart,  muscular  fellows  :  patient, 
and  sober — who  could  willingly  get  over 
itiarch  and  start  from  a  posture  of  rest 
first  strain  of  blithe  music  to  join  in  a  rei 
these  hill -men  were  splendid  walkers, 
grumble,  and  could  manage  to  be  che 
need  on  the  most  frugal  fare — an   oni 

morsel  of  j 
relish  a  en 
fact,  when 
nearavillag 
cipality,  tt 
daily  ration 
pounds    d 
bread,  one 
ofmeat^aiK 
of  wine,  t 
astringent 
pefias,  whic 
have     beec 
Horace's 
Falemian, 
pay  of  one 
about  the  • 
lent   of    tw 
halfpenny- 
purchase   o 
tomatoes, 
the    evcrl; 


middle  size,  and  slightly  bent,  he  suggested  a 
likeness  to  the  third  Napoleon.  A  pen-and-ink 
picture  of  him  as  he  appeared  may  give  a  ckie  to 
the  garb  of  men  who  formed  the  Carlist  slaflf. 
He  wore  a  blue  boina,  or  flat  cap,  with  a  gold 
tassel.  It  is  no  more  the  etiquette  of  a  Carlist  to 
remove  his  boina  than  for  a  Moslem  to  lift  his 
turban.  His  tunic  was  blue,  with  double  rows 
of  gold  (or,  perhaps,  brass  gilt)  buttons,  with  the 
monogram  C  in  front  ;  his  trousers,  with  the  ends 
stuffed  into  his  riding-boots,  were  blue,  and  on 
his  left  breast  was  his  only  ornament  the  star 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Ferdinand.  Olio,  we  may 
be  sure,  did  not  steal  his  decoration,  which  had 
a  real  meaning.  Not  so  liclcha,  a  cabecilla  of 
Guipuzcoa,  or  chief  of  a  roaming  faction,  who 
had  intercepted  and  rifled  a  case  of  orders  in 
transit   to  the  troops  at  Madrid,  and  put  the 


cigarette, 
allowance  was  made  by  a  levy  propo 
to  means,  and  was  distributed  so  that  i 
was  unfairly  treated,  and  bonds  were 
in  exchange,  negotiable  on  the  entn*-  i 
Carlos  into  his  '*  only  court"  of  } 
Similar  provision  was  made  for  grai 
forage  for  horses.  At  this  stage  of  ( 
there  were  seven  battalions  of  Navarre, « 
eight  strong  companies.  The  crack  on 
2nd)  was  conmianded  by  a  dashing  offio 
Kadica,  who  had  thus  altered  his  nam< 
Kada  because  there  was  a  traitor  of  that  ill 
lads,  who  stepped  out  with  a  panther-likt 
wore  blue  canvas  blouses,  trousers  wit 
stripes,  and  red  boinas  with  brass  badge 
king  on  top.  There  were  four  four-pa 
(two  smooth  and  two  rifled)  with  thflB 
about  seventy-five  volunteer  cavaliy  of » 
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on  rustic  instnimetits.  There  were  no  laggards, 
although  there  must  have  been  sore  feet,  and 
any  attempts  at  pilfering  were  checked  by  the 
officers,  who  sent  the  plunderers  back  shame- 
faced to  the  ranks  with  a  few  sharp  words. 

The  chief  leaders  of  the  Navarrese  were 
Argonz  —  a  grim,  tall,  gaunt  veteran,  with  a 
pallid,  bony  face,  who  had  a  great  eye  for 
country,  and  was  so  familiar  with  every  b}'- 
path  that  he  was  known  as  the  "  Topographical 
Directory."  Perula,  with  short  grey  jacket,  fur- 
trimmed,  looked  happy  in  front  of  his  cavaliers. 
He  had  been  an  advocate,  but  he  had  given  up 
briefs  for  the  sword,  and  was  frank,  enterprising^ 
broad-faced,  and  strong  as  a  lion.  Joaquin 
Zubirri,  on  a  grey  Andalusian  barb,  was  here, 
there,  and  everywhere,  compelling  order  in  his 
hoarse,  peremptory  Spanish.  Elio,  a  veteran  of 
the  former  Carlist  war,  was  chief  of  the  staff  to 
Don  Carlos.  Lizzaraga,  an  ex-field  officer  of 
the  Spanish  army,  was  dapper  and  very  gallant, 
but  a  martinet,  and  religious  as  a  friar.  He  had 
executed  several  men  of  the  Guipuzcoan  con- 
tingent for  theft  at  Saraul,  but  had  more  scruples 
than  the  priest,  Santa  Cruz — a  fierce,  uncom- 
promising factionist,  who  had  shot  twenty-seven 
carabineros,  or  revenue  guards,  at  the  bridge  of 
Enderlaza,  some  of  them  while  actually  trying  to 
escape  by  swimming  the  Bidassoa,  because  they 
had  fired  on  one  of  his,  coaxed  to  show  himself 
to  them  by  display  of  a  flag  of  truce.  Santa 
Cruz  was  the  one  antipathy  of  Lizzaraga  and 
Loma,  a  brother-officer  of  old  days,  his  favourite 
opponent.  The  Marquis  de  Valdespinas,  son  of 
him  who  had  unfurled  the  flag  at  Vitoria  in  1833, 
was  chief  of  Biscay,  and  with  him  were  many 
minor  leaders  of  flying  partidas  of  parochial 
repute.  But  the  supreme  head  was  Antonio 
Dorregaray,  who  was  noted  for  his  blue  boina 
laced  with  gold. 

Don  Carlos,  a  stalwart,  imposing  personage, 
dignified,  with  olive  face,  thick-lipped,  and  like 
to  a  picture  by  Velasquez  until  he  opened  his 
mouth  and  bared  his  bad  teeth,  was  in  general 
officer's  uniform,  with  a  kepi  bordered  with 
three  wavy  gold  bands,  and  the  collar  of  the 
Golden  Fleece  at  his  throat.  His  courage  was 
reputed  to  be  more  of  the  passive  than  the  active 
cast.  He  was  the  dial  of  the  clock  ;  he  was 
not  its  mainspring.  His  brother,  Don  Alfonso, 
who  was  in  control  of  the  revolt  in  Catalonia, 
was  more  active  and  aggressive. 

To  the  person  of  Don  Carlos  was  attached  a 
mounted  bodyguard  entitled  the  Squadron  of 
Legitimacy.     To   this    belonged    a   number   of 


adventurers  from  every  clime,  all  bright  fortune- 
seeking  gentlemen,  honest  and  chivalrous,  albeit 
some   might   be  termed   wild   or   hare-brained 
by     long-faced     people.       There     was    Baron 
Barbier,  an  ex-Chasseur  d'Afrique,  riding  knee- 
to-knee  with  another  Baron,  an  Austrian  who 
had  been   in    diplomacy,  but    had  been  jilted 
by  a  French  beauty,  and  in  his  dudgeon  had 
won  the  star  of  valour ;  the  Marquis  de  Gantes, 
son   of  a  Colonel  of  Hussars  killed  at  Sedan; 
the  Count  d' Alcantara,  a  brave  elderly  Belgian 
banker  ;  and  to  show  that  the  Spanish  sangrt 
azul  was  not  wanting,  there  was  Silva,  son  to 
the  Duke  of  Aliaga  with  a  Campbell  for  mother, 
who  was  fourteen  times  over  Grandee  of  Spain, 
though  a  light  weight  on  a  charger.     Theirs 
was   the  only   approach   to  a  set  mess  in  the 
camp,  and  a  light-hearted,  larkish  society  the)' 
formed,  to  which  duly-accredited  foreigners  were 
free,  such  as  a  Prussian,  Baron  von  Wedell,  who 
had  been   an  officer  of  Uhlans  in  the  French 
war;  the  gigantic  Captain  Fred  Burnaby,  of  the 
Blue  Guards  (as  he  was  introduced  by  some 
foreign  friends);  and  Frank  Vizetelly,  a  jovial, 
broad-girthed  chevalier  of  the  pen  and  pencil, 
ever  ready  for  a  joke  or  a  skirmish,  a  French     j 
chansonnette  or  a  tramp  up  the  sierras.  Cheeriest 
of  souls,  how  his  vast  boina  and  his  expansive 
red  faja  were  familiar  and  beloved  to  the  Carlists 
of  every  degree !      Alas  !    that   he  has  to  be 
remembered    with    another    colleague    on  the 
opposing  side — Edmond  O'Donovan — by  a  brass 
in   the   crypt   of  St.   Paul's  Cathedral   to  the 
victims  of  the  Soudan. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  proper  notion  of  a 
war  lasting  with  varying  fortunes  over  a  long 
term  of  years,  and  which  consisted  mainly  ^ 
desultory  skirmishes  between  isolated  bodies. 
At  its  opening  phases  there  w^as  much  of  the 
grotesque  element,  but  comicality  was  soon 
wiped  out  by  carnage,  for,  like  to  every  civil 
war,  there  were  many  instances  of  ferocity  on 
both  sides.  To  such  humours  as  Lizzaraga 
shouting  "  Artillery  to  the  front ! "  to  which  a 
small  mountain-gun  carried  by  a  solitary  mule 
responded,  and  then  a  fearful  din  was  caused 
by  two  rustics  in  cuirasses,  a  world  too  wide 
for  them,  and  feet  cased  in  hemp,  clattering  over 
the  flints  of  a  village  street — succeeded  actions 
like  the  real  business,  where  thousands  were 
sacrificed,  forays  of  the  desperate  Border  kind, 
marches  through  bleak  gorges  where  men  died 
by  fifties  of  the  cold,  and  a  regular  engagenier:t 
in  which  generals  lost  their  lives.  It  may  fc* 
as  well  to  describe  one  small  battle,  that  of 
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de  la  Reyna,  which,  although  claimed 

Republicans,  was  most  certainly  gained 
.  Estella  was  the  chief  town  in  Navarre 
,'  the  Carlists,  and  may  be  looked  upon 
r  headquarters.     It  is  in  the  midst  of  a 

vale  of  olives  and  vines,  with  spreads 
1,  fields  of  flax  and  orchards,  and  is 
I  by  two  streams,  the  Ega  and  the 
ja,  bounded  by  oil-mills  and  wool  factories. 
a  population  of  some  six  thousand,  and 
ounted  of  considerable  importance  in  the 

Carlist  struggle.     It  is  dominated  by  a 

rock  crowned  with  defensive  works,  and 
d  as  a  prison.  There,  in  1830,  were  shot, 
er  of  Maroto,  five  Carlist  generals.  On 
skirts  at  the  right  is  the  village  of  Lorca 

Salado,  and  still  further  to  the  right 
pueblo  of  Cirauqui,  with  a  stone  bridge 
little  rivulet  and  a  road  leading  to 
I — a  group  of  houses  about  a  mile  off. 
ue  from  Maneru  is  Puente  de  la  Reyna, 
een's  bridge,  a  town  half  the  size  of 
,  with  many  convents  in  a  lovely  en- 
[  plain  bathed  by  the  Arga,  a  tributary  of 
3ro,  spanned  by  five  bridges.  Between 
ii  and  Puente  de  la  Reyna  the  landscape 
rsified   by  ridges  swelling   irregularly   or 

into  gentle  depressions, 
port  reached  Estella  on  the  evening  of 
1   of  October   that   Moriones,   from   the 
►na    direction,    was   advancing    upon   it 

Republican  corps.  His  strength  was 
jy  the  spies  as  9,500  infantry,  with  200 

and  twelve  guns.     It  was  also  said  that 

de  Rivera  was  co-operating  with  him 
smaller,  but  still  a  formidable  body.  To 
to  this  threatened  attack  Olio  could  only 

5,000  men,  with  1 50  horse  and  his  four 
iin-guns.  His  weakness  was  rendered 
[laring  by  his  shortness  of  ammunition, 
•ntingent  of  three  battalions  of  Alavese 
Mendiri  were  badly  armed.  But  these 
nountaineers  were  possessed  of  a  hatred 

their  foes.  The  question  at  stake  with 
nore  than  with  others  was  apparently 
to  fanaticism.  Barone,  one  of  the  Carlist 
in  Alava,  had  a  placard  posted  ordering 
unicipalities  should  assist  at  High  Mass, 
U  pastimes  should  be  prohibited  and 
nent  houses  closed  during  hours  of 
Service,  and  that  all  blasphemers,  scandal- 
's, wcH'kers  on  holidays,  and  persons  who 

indecently,  should  be  scourged.  Many 
yavese  (like  the  Vendeans  in  their  war) 
he  scapular  of  the  Sacred  Heart  sewn 


over  the  left  breast.  Other  kinds  of  scapulars 
were  also  worn,  as  well  as  rosaries  and  blessed 
medals,  which  gave  courage  and  confidence  to 
these  peasant  soldiers. 

At  nightfall  of  the  5th,  the  2nd,  3rd,  and 
4th  battalions  of  Navarre  under  Iturmendi,  with 
two  guns,  were  ordered  to  form  up  between 
Cirauqui  and  Maneru  to  check  the  menaced 
attack.  Argonz  was  left  behind,  in  defence  of 
Estella,  with  the  ist  and  5th,  four  companies 
of  the  6th,  200  of  the  8th  (newlj'  formed),  two 
companies  of  engineers,  and  the  remaining  two 
guns.  Brigadier  Mendiri  with  the  Alavese  was 
assigned  to  Lorca,  and  at  this  point,  as  com- 
manding a  central  spot  from  which  converging 
assaults  could  be  observed  and  met.  Olio  took 
his  stand  as  general  in  command. 

The  morning  of  the  6th  was  ideal,  clear  and 
sunny,  with  a  keen  dry  air  from  the  mountains, 
bracing  the  lungs  and  adding  a  zest  to  existence. 
The  Republicans  were  in  sight,  and  gave  early 
signs  of  activity.  They  were  on  foot  at  cock- 
crow, and  began  popping  at  the  Carlist  outposts, 
but  quick  as  they  were,  Radica  with  the  alert 
2nd  of  Navarre  was  before  them,  and  had 
ascended  the  most  advanced  ridge  at  this  side 
of  Puente  crested  with  the  hermitage  of  Santa 
Barbara.  At  half-past  seven  Olio  was  advised 
of  the  advance  on  this  height,  and  immediately 
ordered  Mendiri  to  go  for^-ard  to  Maneru,  near 
Santa  Barbara,  and  issued  instructions  to  Argonz 
to  bring  up  all  available  reinforcements,  upon 
which  that  quiet,  ready  chief  set  out  at  a 
chasseur's  quickstep.  At  the  start  Iturmendi, 
having  the  intrepid  Radica  with  him,  was  forced 
from  the  ridge  above  Puente,  and  sorely  pressed 
towards  the  region  about  Cirauqui,  which  Olio 
was  marching  to  reach.  The  truth  is,  Moriones, 
having  put  his  entire  force  in  motion,  the 
impetuous  Radica,  finding  himself  at  the  end  of 
his  cartridges,  gave  his  men  word  to  go  ahead 
with  the  naked  steel.  With  a  yell  they  an- 
swered to  the  call,  and  bore  themselves  with  a 
furious  zeal,  rushing  with  so  much  more  bravery 
than  foresight  that  if  the  other  two  battalions  of 
Navarre,  who  were  in  support,  had  not  hurried 
to  their  rescue,  not  a  man  could  have  escaped 
being  killed  or  taken  prisoner.  After  this 
opening  brush,  led  up  to  with  hea\'y,  almost 
reckless  firing,  the  three  battalions  discovered 
that  they  were  so  fearfully  outnumbered,  and 
had  experienced  such  serious  losses,  that  they 
had  to  withdraw  to  a  hamlet  near  Puente  de 
la  Reyna. 

The  5th  of  Navarre,  the  vanguard  of  Argonz, 
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arrived  first — even  before  the  coming  of  the 
general-in-chief.  He  joined  Mendiri  and  his 
Alavese  at  Cirauqui,  and  Olio  ordered  the  united 
Carlists  to  mass  themselves  on  a  height  in  the 
rear  of  that  Irom  which  Iturmendi  had  been 
driven,  and  to  form  the  serried  ranks  of  battle. 
At  this,  the  crucial  moment  of  the  action,  the 
volleying  became  tremendous.  The  new  ground 
assumed  was  on  a  horseshoe  range  of  hills,  with 
the  outer  curve  towards  Puente  de  la  Reyna.  and 
the  ends,  towards  the  base,  prolonging  them- 
selves to  Cirauqui  and  Mafteru.  The  Alavese 
got  the  post  of  honour  nearest  the  enemy,  and 
between  their  foremost  men  and  the  ridge — 
almost  as  high  as  that  of  Santa  Barbara — now 
occupied  by  the  Government  troops,  stretched  a 
deep  valley.     The  unfortunate  Alavese  had  been 


At  half-past  three  the  Alavese  (covered  by 
charges  from  their  ordnance)  were  forced  tc 
back  to  the  vale  and  ascend  the  ridge,  w 
their  comrades  eagerly  awaited  the  moc 
to  relieve  them.  The  Republicans  scram 
up  the  abandoned  height,  and  made  an  essa 
advance  for  about  a  hundred  yards ;  but 
were  panting,  and  had  suffer^  weighty  1 
in  climbing  that  hill,  and  here  they  were 
fronted  by  their  implacable  foe,  whom  the} 
to  assault  in  a  stronger  position.  The  I 
of  discipline  must  have  been  lax  with  tha 
perhaps  they  thought  better  of  their 
Suddenly  they  hesitated,  looked  at  wbt 
before  them  ;  there  was  a  shiver  of  indeciai 
their  ranks,  and  finally  they  came  to  a  dead: 
Olio  seized  his  opportunity.    Two  of  bis  | 


pelted    continuously    by    the   artillm-    of 
Morioties,  and   litie   nftcr  line  of  infantrv' 
was  hurled  agaioiit  them;  but  they  stood 
their  iiround  with  thctirmnus^  and  fortitude 
of  veterans,  despite  their  miserable  arms 
and    equipments,    and     had   repeated    re- 
course to  the  bayonet  with  a  courage  that 
drew  forth   the  applause  of  Olio,  under  whose 
eyes  thev  were  lighting  ;  and  that  counted  for 
something,  for   he  was  a  seasoned  warrior,  not 
given  to  the  display  of  emotion.     The  Republi- 
can position  was  advantageous  ;  but  two  of  the 
Carlist  guns  having  been  got  into  action,  were 
brought  to  bear   upon   it   with  fatal  precision. 


^m. 


.7^2 


£  S  T  E  L  L  A  . 

not  yet  utilised,  were  run  up  to  the  right  J 
to  enfilade  the  Republicans,  who  were  tumir 
if  to  move  against  the  Royalist  left  front.  **  C 
with  shell  "  was  the  word.  A  bomb,  admir 
directed,  lobbed  amongst  them,  and  oneseij 
and  two  men,  as  could  plainly  be  diacei 
through  a   reconnoitring  glass,  fell  firoa  li 
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second  fotlowed  an  instant  later  with 
lictivc  effect ;  the  enemy  showed  his 
'atrered  behind  the  slojic  of  his  posi- 
iiding  vii'as  from  the  Carlist 
-  >  rity  of  the  Carlist  artitlery  was 
inadti  up  for  by  the  perfection  of  the 
ho    were  all    former  officers    of  the 


step  by  step  the  positions  they  lia<!  previously 
held,  and  the  Kepublicans  slowly  melted  away 
towards  Puente  de  la  Keyna.  Santa  Barbara  was 
reached.  The  Royalists  had  left  eighteen  wounded 
behind  them  there  in  the  forenoon.  They  were 
all  massacred.  No  quarter  was  listened  to  after 
that  gruesome  revelation.    '•  At  them  with  the 


*   j^t_-» ' 


J 


/^ 


-Hfc  »A-*  ^  — 


A    LAKL.IST  CMAHOe. 


hrpi  bl  the  regular  army,  who  had 

!  >n  t»f  Hidalg(».    The  Govern - 

(11    commanded    by    promoted 

The  Carlist  gunners  pursuing  their 

Moriones  began  his  retreat  by  with- 

men  by  echelon  of  battalions  from 

rlist  left  got  it>  orders  to  push 

,.  ...     Lvas  directed  on  the  Carlists  by 

lU  formed  on  the  Republican  right, 

'  les'  retirement.     But  the 

«d  Navarrcse  was  fired  to 

Key  had  caught  the  rapture  of  tlie 
\s  of  **  Co/i  la  bayotuia  ! "  were 
e  b.ivonct  it  was,  for  that  was  the 
-k;  children  of  the  mist  ;  and 
II  to  the  lore,  and  inflamed 
repriiudf  Icsd  the  hunt,  with 
[i;\ir.  Forward  at  a  '^  ^  ^ 
ng  over  the  valU 


cavahy  !  "  was  the  shout  raised  by  the  fatigued 
and  enraged  foot-soldiers.  The  terram,  jagged 
and  stony,  was  not  lit  for  cavalry  operaiion?^,  and 
the  self-possessed  Olio  retorted  with  an  expletive 
of  a  Cambronne  nature.  Turning  round  to 
Captain  Burnaby,  who  was  standing  ncar»  he 
flushed  like  a  girl  and  apologised  for  his  impatient 
language.  '^  AdelanU  !'^  was  the  cr>'  anew,  as 
the  ignominious  flight  of  the  enemy  could  not 
be  mistaken.  Some  of  their  sharpshooters  main- 
tained an  atmoying  fire  in  the  thick  of  Carlists 
on  the  rising  ground,  and  as  tlie  bullet:^  fell  in 
their  midst  an  artillery  officer,  riding  up,  asked 
where  the  guns  should  be  placed.  •'There," 
said  Olio,  pointing  to  Santa  Barbara  ;  "and  now 
let  the  cavalry  cliarge.** 

At  the  signal,  anxiously  expected,  the  single 
j<juadron  tore  out  after  the  Republican?,  some 
of  whom  were  already  plunging  for  shelter  into 
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the  Arga.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  it  returned 
with  some  prisoners  and  a  good  tally  of  killed, 
amongst  whom  was  a  Republican  commander, 
sabred  by  a  youthful  lieutenant.  ''  There  he 
lies,"  said  the  lad  to  Olio,  "and  here  is  his 
blood  on  my  blade,"  showing  his  weapon  dripping 
with  gore.  A  captain  inquired  where  he  was 
to  billet  his  men.  "  There,"  said  Olio,  nodding 
towards  a  hamlet.  "  I  thought  I  told  you 
already  ;  but  while  you  are  there,  take  your 
company  into  the  first  house  in  Puente  de  la 
Reyna  and  stay  there  for  the  night."  The 
officer  saluted,  and  went  off  to  execute  the  order. 
Then,  turning  to  a  lieutenant  of  artillery,  the 
general  said  :  "  Take  one  of  your  guns,  and  fire 
a  shot  at  the  first  street  of  the  town.  I  will 
let  the  people  know  that  Moriones  is  there  like 
a  whipped  cur,  and  dare  not  stir  out." 

The  Carlists  lost  i  colonel — Martin  Echarch — 
4  subalterns,  and  14  privates  killed  ;  4  captains, 
II  subalterns,  and  79  privates  wounded.  The 
Republican  account  gave  130  Carlists  killed  and 


800  wounded,  but  that  was  a  list  of  casi 
doctored  for  the  Madrid  chatterers.  Thei 
loss  was  considerable,  but  may  be  left  t< 
jecture.  Many  corpses  were  strewn  like  p 
on  the  heights  where  the  Republicans  had 
or  had  crept  to  hollows  or  furze  bushes  to 

After  all  the  excitement  of  the  battl 
over,  a  battalion  of  Navarrese  rushed  1 
image  of  a  chico^  outlined  on  a  wall  with  a 
stick  by  Vizetelly,  to  decide  bets  as  to  « 
he  had  been  struck.  Not  a  shot  had  to 
him,  although  he  was  hedged  round  with 
marks,  like  the  aureole  of  stabs  encirdn 
head  of  a  performer  in  a  show.  Upw 
were  the  bursts  of  glee  of  the  simple  Nava 

The  attack  was  not  renewed  next  day,t]i 
furnished  battalions  having  but  forty^  roi 
man,  but  Moriones  had  gone  back  to  1 
Primo  de  Rivera  was  still  in  Logrofio,  an 
Carlos,  with  Dorregaray, Velasco,  and  Valdi 
and  four  battalions  of  Biscay  and  two  oi 
puzcoa,  was  on  the  road  to  exultant  EsteU 
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NERAL  CHARLES  GORDON  was 
the  Chevalier  Bayard — "  without  fear 
and  without  reproach  " — of  the  nine- 
teenth century ;  and  it  was  mainly 
:ount  that,  in  the  year  1884,  England 
>  embark  in  an  enterprise  without  a 
most  in  her  military  annals.  The 
this  armed  expedition  was  to  reach 
,  the  distant  capital  of  the  Mahomedan 
n  the  Upper  Nile,  and  rescue  General 
eho  had  himself  gone  to  relieve  its 
garrison,  but  could  not.  After  acquir- 
hinese  title  by  his  leadership  of  the 
orious  army  "  in  the  Far  East,  Gordon 
1  there  was  a  considerable  dash  of  the 
fortune,  albeit  of  a  higher  and  more 
ian  t>T)e  than  that  of  his  famous 
m,  Dugald  Dalgetty — Gordon,  I  say, 
I  into  the  service  of  the  Khedive,  and 
3vemor-General  of  the  Soudan,  which 
nnexed  to  Egypt  by  the  great  Mehemet 
879  he  resigned  this  post,  and  in  the 
the  next  four  years  the  fanatical  in- 
of  the  Soudan,  rallying  to  the  standard 
ihdi,  or  False  Prophet,  rose  in  arms 
i  authority  of  their  Egyptian  rulers. 
were  the  fortunes  of  this  insurrec- 
U-,  but  at  length,  after  the  utter  anni- 
if  an  Egyptian  force,  under  English 
ha,  at  El  Obeid,  it  was  proved  conclu- 
the  disaffected  provinces  of  the  Soudan 
:  be  re-conquered  without  militar)' 
.  on  a  scale  which  the  circumstances  of 
lid  not  permit,  and  therefore  a  policy 
.wal  was  decided  on. 
it  in  the  world  had  we  to  do  with  the 
The  answer  is  that  the  Soudan  then 
I  integral  part  of  Egypt,  of  which  we 
taken  the  good  government  after  the 
the  rebel  Arabi  at  Tel-el-Kebir  (1882), 
we  therefore  deemed  ourselves  in 
Mind  to  do  all  we  could  to  save  the 


garrison  of  Khartoum  after  deciding  on  the 
evacuation  of  the  country.  The  only  man  who 
could  do  so,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Government,  was  General  Gordon,  who  knew  so 
much  about  the  Soudan,  and  accordingly,  accom- 
panied by  Lieut. -Colonel  Stewart,  he  left  London 
at  the  beginning  of  1884,  and  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time  reached  Khartoum. 

But  soon  thereafter  the  news  reached  England 
that  Khartoum  had  been  cut  off  from  all  com- 
munication with  the  rest  of  the  country  by  the 
forces  of  the  Mahdi,  and  that  therefore  General 
Gordon  and  his  garrison  were  in  the  direst  peril. 
Yet  it  was  some  time  before  our  Government 
could  brace  itself  up  to  an  energetic  policy  of 
action.  At  last,  however,  it  decided  to  send  an 
expedition  to  relieve  the  reliever,  Gordon,  and 
the  command  was  given  to  Lord  Wolseley,  who 
reached  Cairo  on  9th  September,  1884. 

But  now  there  arose  the  serious  preliminary 
question:  by  what  route  should  the  relieving  force 
seek  to  reach  its  aim  ?  Practically,  the  choice 
of  routes  was  narrowed  down  to  two.  Disem- 
barking on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  at  Suakim, 
the  expedition  might  strike  across  the  desert,  to 
the  Nile  at  Berber  ;  or,  concentrating  in  Lower 
Egypt,  it  might  ascend  the  Nile.  Each  line  of 
advance  had  its  advocates,  but  in  the  long  run 
Lord  Wolseley  decided  in  favour  of  the  Nile 
route  as  being,  on  the  whole,  the  best ;  and 
Gordon  himself  seems  to  have  been  of  this 
opinion  too.  The  Suakim-Berber  route,  with 
its  desert  sands,  would,  among  other  things, 
have  exposed  the  troops  to  dreadful  sufferings 
from  the  want  of  water  ;  but  while  privation  of 
this  kind  could  not  possibly  be  associated  with 
the  line  of  the  Nile,  the  long  ascent  of  this  river, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  be  greatly  impeded  by 
the  succession  of  cataracts  or,  rather,  as  the 
Canadians  would  call  them,  "  rapids,*'  which 
marked  its  course. 

It  does  not   fall  within  the  limited  scope  of 
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this  description  to  detail  all  the  manifold  ob- 
stacles and  incidents  of  the  advance  up  the 
Nile  in  the  800  whale-boat^  sent  out  from 
England — how  stores  had  to  be  amiissed,  camels 
collected,  and  all  other  necessary  preparations 
made.  Suffice  to  say  that,  by  the  end  of 
November,  when  the  head  of  the  immensely 
long  flotilla  had  reached  Hannek,  Lord  Wolseley 
thou|Tht  It  time  to  issue  a  stirring  appeal  *' To 
the  Sailors,  Soldiers,  and  Marines  of  the  Nile 
Expedition,'*  in  which  he  dilated  on  the  "glo- 
rious mission  which  the  Queen  had  entrusted  to 
them,"  and  conchidcd  : — 

*'  We  can — and  with  God's  help  will — save 
General  Gordon  from  such  a  death.  The  labour 
of  working  up  this  river  is  immense,  and  tn 
bear  it  uncotnplainingly  demands  the  highest 
soldierlike  qualities, 
that  contempt  for 
danger,  and  that 
determination  to 
overcome  difficulty 
which  in  previous 
campaigns  have  so 
distinguished  all 
ranks  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's army  and 
navy.  The  physical 
obstacles  which  im- 
pede our  rapid  pro- 
gress are  consider- 
able, but  who  cares 
for  them  when  it  is 
remembered  that 
General  Gordon 
and  his  garrison  arc 
in  danger?  Under 
God  their  safety  is 
now  in  our  hands, 
and,  come  what 
may,  wc  must  save 
them, ,  Jt  is  needless 
to  say  mure  to 
British  soldiers  and 
sailors/' 

The  better,  more- 
over,  to   stimulate  the   energies   of  his  men, 
LortI    \Vi>lsck-y    offered    a    prize    of    j^ioo  to 
the  batl;Uion  which  should  make  the  quickest 
passage  io  its  whale-boats  up  to  Korti,  a  prize 
that   was    ultimately  won    by  the    Kov'al  T 
tlic    Gordon    Highlanders    coming    in    si  ^ 
Land  the  West   Kent   men  third.    Tclegraplung 
from    Korli  to  Lord  Harlington,  the  Secretary 
for  War,  tlic  cummandcr-in-chicf  said:— **TJic 


English  boats  have  up  to 
my   expectations,      llie    n 
health,    6t   for  any  trial  of 
result  of  constant  mar     '  '  ' 
the  boats  against  I  lie  ^ 
borne  moit  chccrfullvt  without  a 

But  how  this  galley -»lave-likc  t 
oars  had  told  upon  the  mere  tailored 
of  the  men  may  be  judge' 
written  of  them    by  a  c< 
arrival  at  Korli : — 

*'The  troops  arriviiij^  m  mv  m.^u^  1 
absolutely  ludicrous  appearance  in  ^ 
and   ragged    gannents,  th- 

testifies  to  the  utter  uusuii :  [^ 

served  out  to  our  soldiers  for  a  iurd  1 
There  is  literally  not  a  sound 
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by  the  middle  of  December  tH 
peditionary  force  was  gath-. 
part  of  its  v.ar-matcrial  ai 
came,  and  the  day  wxi  tx  1 
tike  a  manner  as  i 
iiiistletin;  were  wn- 
with  them  th'/ 
the  camp-fire   v.ji. 
earned  plco^surc. 
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f  grand  p.im(]c  ;  towards  noon  the  chaplains 

•euii-churcli  service,  fallowed  by  the  Holy 

luninn:    whil:   the  day    was    wound    up 

"  5itng-5<>np,**  attcniled  by  Lord 

itT,  at  which  !icvfral  men  of  thr 

k  arms  gave  proof  of  their  njusical  accom- 

oeiits  ;  and  by  way  of  prelude,  or  overture, 

camp  concert,  an  officer  stepped  forward 

l^ead  forth  to  the  men  the  tcltgriim  which 

h«-i'n    rtiiivcil   hv    r.iird  W'nlselev*  from 


mas-racred,  together  with  the  youfjg  and  gallant 
Mr.  Frank  Power,  consul  and  correspondent  of 
the  Timrs,  After  wreaking  summary  vengeance 
on  these  barbarous  Monassirs,  General  Earle  was 
to  detach  part  of  his  force  to  open  up  the  desert 
road  between  Abu  Hamed  and  Kc)rosko,  and 
then  with  the  remainder  push  on  to  Berber, 
ihencc  to  co-o|)erate  with  his  lellow-commander, 
Stewart,  in  the  relief  of  Kliartoum. 

On  the  other  hand,  Stewart  was  to  make  his 
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of  Cambridge   and   the  Marquis  of 

[ton  : — "  Our  united  best  wishes  to  your- 

'>p!i  at   this   festive    season.      May 

1  your  efforts." 

ChriAlnus  festivities  over,  Lord  Wolseley 

hb  preparations  for  an  immediate  advance 

toum.  Hbplan  of  operations  he  had  varied 

•'.  according  to  the  political  and 

ts  of  the  moment;  but  now  he 

lo  divide   his  force   into   two   separate 

f— one   commanded    by   Major-Gcncral 

and  the  other   by  Brigadier-General  Sir 

Stcwan.     'Vhc  former  force,  called  the 

tumn,  which  numbered  about  2,200  men, 

the  f&mi>us  Black  Watch  and  Gordon 

ins,  was  to  proceed 

iiussir  tribe  for  the 

:tnel  Stewart,  whn  had  .iccornpanied 

artt>uni,and  who,  on  his  «^ydown 

kngain  to  Dongnla,  had  been  barbarously 


way  straight  across  the  Bayuda  desert  to  Mc- 
tamneh,  and  thus  open  up  another  and  directer 
road  to  Khartoum.  A  glance  at  the  map  will 
show  that,  between  Korti  and  Khartoum,  the 
Nile  makes  a  great  irregular  sweep,  roughly 
speaking  like  a  bow  well  bent  ;  and  it  was  by 
the  land-string  of  this  bow  that  Stewart  was 
directed  to  advance  as  fast  as  ever  he  could. 

The  composition  of  this  Desert  Column  was  of 
a  most  peculiar  kind,  far  more  so,  indeed,  than 
that  of  the  Abyssinian  Expedition,  of  which 
Lord  Beaconsfield  had  picturesquely  said  that 
it  witnessed  the  ordnance  of  Europe  transported 
across  the  mountains  of  Africa  by  the  elephants 
of  Asia.  But  it  was  the  sandy  wastes  nf  Africa 
which  had  now  to  be  crossed,  and  for  this  pur* 
pose  the  bulk  of  General  Ste%vart's  column  were 
mcmnted  on  camels,  those  ships  of  the  desert — a 
sensation  entirely  new  to  the  British  army  with 
all  its  varied  experience  of  warfare  ux  every  part 
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of  the  world.  Of  this  army  the  Desert  Column 
now  represented  the  verj'  cream— men  chosen 
specially  for  their  discipline,  stamina,  and  strength. 
The  force  at  Stewart's  disposal  consisted  of  the 
First  Division  of  the  Naval  Brigade,  under  the 
gallant  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  of  "  Well  done. 
Condor /^^  fame;  one  squadron  19th  Hussars  (on 
horses)  ;  the  Guards  Camel  Regiment,  composed 


Artillery   (Captain   Norton) ;  400  me 
Royal  Sussex  (Major  Sunderland) ;  one 
of   the   Essex   Regiment ;    a   bearer  < 
a  movable   field-hospital,  and    transpo 
— in  all,  about  120  officers  and  1,900  1 
about   300   natives,   interpreters,  cam 
etc.     There  was  also  a  Light  Camel 
— "  the  Lights  "—composed  of  picked 
nine    cavalry     r^m 
they    were    employe 
entirely   on    escort 
total     of    2^000     coi 
Surely  this  was   but 
lously  small  force  to  ^ 
a   one-hundred-and-s 
miles*  march  across 
to  the  relief  of  Khai 
vested,  as  this  cit>*  w; 
swarming  hordes    of 
Prophet,  numbering,  i 
himself    wrote,    aboi 
fanatical  warriors ! 

Various  communicat 
Gordon     had     reachc 
Wolseley,  but  the  w< 
was  that  they  were  i 
a    consistent    charact 
November  14  the  con 
in-chief    received    a 
which   had   been    ten 
the  road,   to    the    efl 
Khartoum  could   hole 
another    forty   days, 
"after  that   it    would 
cult  " — which  meant 
relieving  British  force 
be  at  Khartoum  by  a 
14th  December.      But 
last  day  of  the   year, 
after     a    detachment 
MAP  sHowiNo  scoi'E  OF  OPERATIONS.  Descrt  Column    had 

first    push    forward     i 
of  picked  men  from    the    regiments  of  guards      wilderness,  a  second   messenger  reache 


(Grenadiers,  Coldstreams,  and  Scots),  and  from 
the  Royal  Marines,  all  under  Colonel  Boscawen ; 
the  Heavy  Camel  Regiment— "the  Heavies" — 
of  Colonel  Talbot,  composed  of  selected  men  from 
the  three  Household  and  seven  other  cavalry 
regiments,  Royals,  Scots  Greys,  Bays,  4th  and 
5th  Dragoon  (Guards,  5th  and  i6th  Lancers;  the 
Mounted  Infantrj^  Camel  Regiment  (Major 
Gough),  composed  of  selected  men  from  various 
regiments,  most  of  whom  had  served  in  South 
Africa  or  Egypt  ;  a  detachment  of  Royal  En- 
gineers (Captain  Dorward) ;  half  a  battery  Royal 


quarters  at  Korti,  and  produced  a  tin 
paper,  no  larger  than  a  postage  stamp,  w 
been  rolled  up  to  the  size  of  a  pin  a 
cealed  in  the  seam  of  the  man  s  garmc 
this  paper  were  the  words  :  *'  Khartoi 
right.  C.  G.  Gordon.  14  Dec.,  1884." 
But  this  sanguine-looking  statement 
exactly  tally  with  the  verbal  informatioi 
the  messenger  had  also  been  ordered  to 
Lord  Wolseley,  and  of  which  the  gener 
was  expressed  in  one  sentence:  "W 
you  to  come  quickly."     On  the  ¥«f 
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left  Khartoum  Gordon  had  written  to 
1  Cairo  :  *'  All's  up  !     I  expect  a  catas- 

ten  days'  time."     But,  not  knowing 

Wolseley  had  gathered  enough  from 
message  to  convince  him  that  the 
at  Khartoum  was  already  one  of  ex- 
;ency,  if  not,  indeed,  of  desperation ; 
)ved  the  Desert  Column  to  make  its 

dash   across    to   Metamneh   without 

camping  at  Korti  the  various  com- 
rts  of  this  Column  had  been  carefully 

meet  all  the  exigencies  of  its  pro- 
arch.  All  the  men — all  but  the  Blue- 
ho  wore  their  ordinary  summer  suits 
;arded  their  distinctive  regimentals — 

bearskins,  brass  helmets,  etc.,  and 
tropical  kit — drab  khakee  tunics  and 
rith  puttees,  or  Indian  leggings,  and 
vrapped  sun -helmets  of  pith,  the 
lite  of  which  many  had  embrowned 
;,  so  as  to  make  them  less  conspicuous 
-  the  marksmen  of  the  foe.  About 
coats  were  taken  with  the  Column,  to 
^y  those  who  should  proceed  by  the 
er  from  Metamneh  to  Khartoum,  so  as 
ipress  the  besiegers  of  Gordon  with  a 
>r  of  the  British  name,  and  with  the 
the  relief  of  which  this  picturesque 
y  should  form   the   scarlet  vanguard. 

this,  let  it  ever  be  argued  that  a 
form  has  not  great  advantages  even  in 
of  utilitarian  tailoring  for  the  army, 
eavies,"  whose  proper  arms  were  lance 
lad  to  be  taught  some  infantry  drill 
ise  of  rifle  and  bayonet,  while  all  had 
itomed  to  the  riding  of  camels.  More- 
iteadiness  of  these  animals  had  to  be 
I  variety  of  ways.  But  they  behaved 
under  the  most  trying  ordeals,  "  barely 
ir  heads  or  even  blinking  "  when  the 
ished  close  past  them  in  a  thundering 
leering,  shouting,   and   flashing  their 

»  amusement  was  caused  by  the  be- 
the  jolly,  rollicking  Blue- Jackets — than 
iner  body  of  fighting-men  ever  longed 
their  Queen — when  they  found  them- 
x>ard  the  "  ships  of  the  desert."  Even 
als  seemed  to  be  puzzled  by  the  vivacity 
wr  riders,  who  formed  a  strong  contrast 
:hy  of  the  natives  accustomed  to  pilot 
ss  the  desert.  "  The  sailors,"  wrote 
i  Wilson,  Chief  of  the  Intelligence  De- 
'*  with  Beresford  on  his  white  donkey, 


were  verj-  amusing  and  nautical."  "Quarter- 
master, can't  you  make  that  gun  sit  a  little  better 
on  the  camel  ?  "  "  Can't,  sir  ;  camel's  got  his 
hump  all  a-starboard."  "  Steer  small,  Bill,"  "  iMind 
your  helm,  Jack,  or  you'll  run  me  aboard,"  were 
some  of  the  phrases  which  caught  the  ear  of 
Lord  Wolseley  as  he  reviewed  the  Column 
previous  to  his  departure  for  Metamneh  on 
the  8th  January. 

This  was  three  days  after  the  return  to  Korti 
of  Sir  Herbert  Stewart,  who,  starting  with  the 
Camel  Corps  on  the  30th  December,  had  pushed 
forward  to  occupy  the  wells  of  Gakdul,  and 
otherwise  secure  the  line  of  march.  "  It  was  a 
strange  sight,"  wrote  one  obser\'er,  "  to  see  the 
3,000  camels  with  their  necks  stretching  out  like 
ostriches,  and  their  6,000  pairs  of  long  legs 
moving  along  in  military  array,  until  the  rising 
dust  first  blended  desert,  men,  and  camels  in  one 
uniform  grey  hue,  and  finally  hid  them  from  the 
sight  of  those  who  remained  in  camp."  The 
great  Column  moving  silently  along  under  the 
moonlight  was  a  sight  not  easily  to  be  forgotten. 

Each  soldier  was  supposed  to  carr\'  with  him 
on  his  camel  food  and  water  for  three  days — the 
water  being  stored  in  mussacks,  or  goat-skins. 
Once  or  twice  the  Column  missed  its  way  in  the 
dark,  and  otherwise  experienced  all  sorts  of  vexa- 
tious mishaps — loss  of  camels  with  their  burdens, 
leaking  of  water-bottles,  etc.  Soon  after  day- 
light on  the  loth  it  reached  the  first  wells  at 
Hambok,  but  only  to  find  that  they  contained  a 
few  cupfuls  of  water,  so  it  had  to  continue  its 
weary  march  to  El  Howeiyat,  about  nine  miles 
further  on.  Yet  even  here  it  was  also  found 
that  Colonel  Stanley  Clarke's  store-convoy, 
especially  its  Egj'ptian  camel-drivers,  had  also 
drained  the  wells,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
the  men  could  be  marched  up  by  companies  to 
enjoy  a  drink  of  the  muddy  water  which  gradually 
trickled  into  them  again. 

On  the  afternoon  (of  the  loth)  the  Column 
started  again  for  Abu  Haifa,  but  had  tp  bivouac 
soon  after  dark  in  rough,  stony  ground.  The 
way  in  which  the  unfortunate  camels  tumbled 
about  in  the  dark,  and  loads  came  off,  and  the 
strong  language  that  was  used,  were  things  to 
see  and  hear.  At  Abu  Haifa  there  was  a<Tain 
much  less  water  than  had  been  hoped  for.  But 
the  engineers  set  to  work  to  open  new  holes, 
which  soon  filled  ;  and  the  camels,  donkeys,  and 
ponies  rushed  for  the  water  directly  they  arrived, 
and  had  to  be  kept  back  by  main  force.  All  the 
afternoon  there  was  a  continuous  stream  of  men 
going  down  to  the  wells,  and  it  was  kept  up  the 
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whole  night.  Some  of  the  officers  worked  hard 
in  the  hot  sun,  digging  new  wells  and  distributing 
water  to  all  comers. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th  the  Column, 
struggling  along  bravely,  at  last  reached  the 
wells  of  Gakdul,  which  lie  in  a  rocky,  crater-like 
amphitheatre  of  the  desert.  Here  the  Guards 
had  been  left  by  Sir  H.  Stewart  on  his  first  dash 
into  the  wilderness  to  hold  and  fortify  these 
wells,  "  and  we  were  astonished  at  the  amount 


writer  previously  quoted,  **  may  be  best 
as  drinking  and  washing  days.  We  i 
fresh,  clear,  cold  water,  unadulterat 
gratified  our  eyes  as  well  as  our  thi 
stomachs,  and  had  the  unaccustomed 
splashing  and  tubbing.  Happy  da} 
aforetime  silent  soldiers,  who  had  sa 
breath  to  moisten  their  lips,  now 
sing  snatches  of  camp  ditties,  while  i 
and  life  were  infused  into  everj'body. 
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of  work  thev  had  done.  Two  .stone  forts  had 
been  built,  the  ground  had  been  laid  out  for  us 
to  camp  on,  paths  made,  and  signboards  put  up, 
so  that  we  easily  fell  into  our  places.  ...  In  the 
evening  the  (iuards  gave  us  a  capital  dinner,  to 
which  wc  dill  full  justice  ;  Gordon  Gumming  had 
his  usual  luck  among  the  gazelle,  and  many  sand 
grouse  had  been  secured  as  well,  so  there  was  a 
pleasant  change  from  bully  beef  and  the  thirst 
which  it  begets." 

"To  see  3.000  camels  and  more."  wrote 
Sir  Herbert  Stewart  to  Lord  Wolseley,  ''and 
all  waterskins  filled  up,  is  a  sight  to  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated."  "The  two  days  suc- 
ceeding our  arrival   at   Gakdul,"  observed  the 


Early  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  the 
leaving  a  detachment  of  the  Sussex  Rej 
hold  the  wells,  again  left  Gakdul  for  1 
and  on  this,  as  well  as  on  the  followin 
first  came  upon  traces  of  the  enemy — a 
ton  rifle  lying  on  the  rocks,  with  tracks « 
evidently  those  of  the  Mahdi's  scoi 
several  of  his  camel-men.  The  Columr 
for  the  night  (of  the  15th)  near  Jebel 
the  camels  being  well  tied  down,  am 
thing  prepared  for  a  possible  attack, 
daylight  broke  on  the  16th — after 
night  march,  attended,  as  usual,  wit) 
confusion  and  delay — "  we  found  oursd' 
vast  plain,   scantily  covered  with  «•■ 
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"''    Abu-KIca    'fi    Tiont    of   us   In      he   liail   l<»   drop  Jiis  prisoner  and    ride   for    his 


.  nil  hi--  Hussars,  was  «irdcrcil  to  push  The  hopes  of  all  now  began  t*.  n.-^e  rugh  at  the 

apy  the  wells,  while  I  he  Column  fol-      near  prospect   of  at   last  coming  to   hand-grip-^ 

more  IcUurely  with  its  camels  ;    but  he      with  the  foe-  The  Column  was  halted  on  a  stony 
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led  with  the  news  that  he  had  found 
»y  in  force  between  us  and  the  water. 
;  of  hii  officers  had  a  narrow  eiteape.    Start - 
throe  or  four  Hu«is:irs  in  pursuit  of  the 
icoutit,  he  had  fullnwed  them  into  the 
Jlcy,  where  t  hold 

but  a  lot  ,  .  isogcd 

rmcn  sprinjjing  up  out  of  the  long  grasv, 


plateau,  and  an  officer,  going  forward  to  rccoiJ 
noitre,  could  see  a  long  line  of  parii-cojoure 
banners  floating  in  the  breeze,  and  stretching 
right  across  the  road.  "There  was  a  large  tent,'* 
he  said,  **  and  we  could  hear  the  tom-toms,  or 
war-drums,  bcjiting  vij  "  while - 

of  white  imokc  in  tht  —        ._  showed  r 

riflemen  were  trying  to  6nd  the  range. 
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On  learning  this,  Stewart  gave  orders  to  fence 
in  the  column  with  a  zeriba — or  rough  fortalice  of 
itones,  brushwood,  baggage,  boxes,  and  the  Hke 
— and  therein  camp  for  the  night,  as  he  deemed 
the  day  to  be  now  too  far  advanced  for  hostile 
operations.  Hussar  pickets  were  thrown  out  to 
some  high  ground  on  the  right,  but  these  were 
ioon  forced  in  again  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy's 
^harpshoote^s,  who,  now  within  range,  began  to 
gall  the  zeriba  with  its  dropping  fire,  which  hit 
one  or  two  Hussars,  as  well  as  several  horses 
and  camels. 

All  night  long  they  kept  up  this  drizzling 
fusilade,  but  luckily  it  was  very  dark,  and 
there  were  few  casualties,  though  the  con- 
stant whistling  of  bullets  overhead  and  the 
vigorous  beating  of  the  tom-toms  kept  the  re- 
cumbent Column  ever  on  the  alert.  To  show 
what  a  sharp  look-out  was  kept  by  the  Mahdist 
forces,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  when  one  of 
the  surgeons  was  performing  an  operation  in  the 
zeriba,  the  man  holding  the  lantern  incautiously 
turned  it  towards  the  hill-side  occupied  by  the 
Arab  riflemen,  when  a  volley  of  bullets  was  the 
immediate  consequence. 

The  Column  stood  to  its  arms  as  Venus  rose 
in  the  early  morning  (of  the  17th),  "that  being 
the  signal  by  which  we  had  heard  the  Arabs 
jrencrally  attacked,"  and  thus  it  waited  till  the 
dawn,  when  the  fire  from  the  hills  became  hotter, 
and  some  of  the  Guards  and  Mounted  Infantry 
were  sent  out  to  keep  it  down.  The  enemy  in 
the  valley  had  also  come  nearer  in  the  night, 
and  their  tent  was  now  down,  though  they 
<li(l  not  yet  show  in  large  masses.  While  the 
Column  was  thus  waiting  to  be  attacked,  Gough, 
commanding  the  Mounted  Infantry,  was  hit  on 
the  side  of  the  head,  the  bullet  passing  through 
his  helmet  and  pugger\-,  but  not  breaking  the 
^kin  ;  while  Major  Dickson  was  shot  through 
the  leg  just  below  the  knee.  Some  Arab  horse- 
men came  round  by  the  right,  but  were  soon 
dispersed  by  a  few  rounds  of  shell ;  and  as  it  now 
btraine  apparent  that  the  purpose  of  the  enemy 
was  merely  to  harass  and  not  attack  the  column, 
Slewart  determined,  like  a  good  soldier,  to 
iiianli  out  and  give  the  Arabs  battle,  leaving 
a  small  force  behind  to  hold  the  zeriba. 

riie  si|uare  was  then  formed  in  the  manner 
ludiialed  on  the  accompanying  plan,  and  about 
</  am.  it  marched  down  the  valley  towards  the 
invv  «tl  banners  which  stretched  across  it.  while 
iiairtiw's  Hussars  moved  off  to  the  left  to  keep 
I  he  enenjy  on  the  hills  in  check.  The  com- 
halivc  btrcuglh  of  the  Column— diminished  as  it 


was  by  the  detachments  which  it  had  left 
to  hold  the*  zeriba  and  the  various  wells 
rear — was  now  only  about  1,500  officers  ai 
all  told,  with  three  screw-guns  and  oneG 
But  then  this  handful  of  heroes  represem 
very  flower  and  kernel  of  the  British  an 

In  the  centre  of  the  hollow  square  w. 
camels,  carrying  water,  ammunition,  and  1 
requirements.  The  rest  of  the  camek,  t 
with  the  sick  and  baggage,  had  been  lef 
zeriba.  On  the  square  moving  out 
hollow  in  which  it  had  formed,  it  at  on 
a  brisk  fire  from  the  enemy's  skirmishc 
already  the  men  began  to  drop.  It  w; 
that  Captain  Lord  St.  Vincent,  adjutant 
"  Heavies,"  received  the  wound  from  wl 
afterwards  died,  while  Surgeon  McGill, 
Coldstreams,  was  also  struck. 

The  square  halted  repeatedly  to  retu 
Arab  fire  with  its  Martinis  and  screw-gui 
numbers  of  the  enemy  could  be  seen  stn 
off  on  their  right.  The  worst  of  it  was  tl 
square  could  move  but  ver^'  slowly,  ha\'ir 
quently  to  halt  to  repair  its  form  and 
having  its  rear  face  forced  out  by  the  si 
camels.  Meanwhile,  Campbell's  comp< 
Mounted  Infantry  continued  skirmishing  > 
left  front,  and  the  foe  fell  back,  gradual! 
appearing  among  the  long  grass,  until  n' 
could  be  seen  of  them  but  their  flags  \ 
across  the  valley  diagonally  to  the  Britis 
of  advance. 

The  square  had  now  reached  a  point 
five  hundred  yards  from  those  flags  when 
again  halted  for  the  purpose  of  being  **  dn 
especially  the  rear  face,  which  had  again 
bulged  out  by  the  lagging  camels  ;  but 
the  process  could  be  completed,  a  mass  of 
5,000  of  the  enemy  suddenly  started  up 
behind  the  flags,  advanced  at  a  quick  rur 
serrated  line,  headed  by  horsemen,  and  c\ 
down  with  the  utmost  fury  towards  ih 
front  corner  of  the  square. 

"  It  was  a  beautiful  and  most  striking  s 
wrote  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  "  such  a  one  a.' 
James  must  have  seen  when  Roderick 
men  rose  out  of  the  heather  :  nothing  coi 
more  applicable  than  Scott's  description. 
When  the  enemy  commenced  the  ad\*ai 
remember  experiencing  a  feeling  of  pity  1 
with  admiration  for  them,  as  1  thought 
would  all  be  shot  down  in  a  few  minutes.  . 
As  they  advanced,  the  feeling  was  chanj? 
wonder  that  the  tremendous  fire  we  werckp 
up  had  so  little  effect.     When  they  f«»^ 


dead  rose  in  front  of  them,  Thcn»  u»  my 
hment,  ihc  encn\y  took  ground  tci  their 
s  if  on  parade,  ^>  as  to  envelop  the  rear 
!  square,  I  remembuT  thinking,  *  By 
h«^*  wjU  be  into  the  square !  *  and  almost 
txx  moment  I  saw  a  fine  old  .sheikh  on 
uck  pl«\nl  his  banner  in  the  centre  of  the 
i,  behind  the  camels.  He  was  at  once  shot 
falling  on   his  bannti  It  .my  man 

1^  a  place  in 
ioiJcin  Paradise, 
L 

iECtK*  the  sheikh 
tc  Arabs  began 
Ig  in  under  the 
to  the  front 
the  square, 
of  the  rear 
nov  faced 
:tnd  begaj) 
By  this  time 
rt  Stewart'^ 
was  shot,  and 
bU  three  Arabs 
:  him  I  WAS 
to  his  horse's 
lid  disposed  of 
e  nearest  to  me, 
three  paces  off, 
le  others  were, 
k,  killed  by  the 
led  Infantry 
i  dose  by.  .  .  . 
was  one  strange 
t.  An  un- 
Arab,  armed 
spear,  jumped  up  and  charged  an  officer. 
i  the  spear  with  his  k-ft  hand, 
_  ran  through  the  Arab's  body, 
for  a  fevr  seconds  they  stood,  the 
flietng  unable  to  withdraw  his  sword  until 
Iran  up  and  shot  the  Arab.  It  was  a  living 
at  of  the  old  gladiatorial  fre^ues  at 

lichacl   was  accidentally   shot  through 

nc  of  our  own   men,  so  that  death 

en  instantaneous.     Gough,  of  the 

,  and,  i  fear,  others  to.st  their  lives  in  the 

.     .     I  was  much  struck  with  the 

:h<!  Guard  tiflicers.     There  was  no 

rdcrs  were  given  as  if  on 

.    ^      <-t  to  the  men  in  a  quiet 

if  nothing  unusual  was  going  on — 


«  oiONFl.    erUNAHV 


found  the  Aral 
past  liini,  Iianded  his  company  ovi 
altcrn,  and  rushed  into  the  thick 
round  Rurnahy.     How  he  go:   our 
a  scratch  was  a  marvel  to  all 

Colonel  Burnaby,  of  Khiva  and  balliujiung 
fame,  was  less^  f<»rtunatc— or,  as  he  himself  pro- 
bably thought,  more  fortunate  — for  now  he  found 
the  soldier's  death  which  he  had  so  often  Mghed 
fur.  Sword  in  hand.  Burnaby  had  advanced  on 
horseback  from  his  place  among  the  "Heavies'* 

to  succour  the  skir- 
mishers,  who  were  fall- 
ing back  on  the  square 
pursued  by  the  rush- 
mg  Arabs  brandishing 
their  spears,  hurl- 
ing javelins,  and 
wielding  huge  double- 
handed  swt»rds.  An 
eye  -  wttticss  —  Mr. 
Bennett  Burleigh,  of 
I  he  Daily  Telegraph 
— thus  described  the 
^cenelhat  followed: — 
'*As  the  dauntless 
colonel  rode  fonvard 
on  a  borrowed  nag — 
lor  his  own  had  been 
>hot  that  morning — 
he  put  himself  in 
the  way  of  a  sheikh 
charging  down  on 
horseback.  Ere  the 
.\rab  closed  with  him 
a  bullet  /rom  some- 
one in  our  ranks,  and 
not  Burnaby 's  sword- 
thrust,  brought  the  sheikh  to  the  ground.  The 
enemy's  ipearnK-n  were  close  behind,  and  one 
of  them  suddenly  dashed  at  the  colonel,  pointing 
the  long  blade  of  his  spear  at  his  throat.  Check- 
ing his  horse  ajid  slowly  pulling  it  backward, 
Buniaby  leaned  fonvard  \\\  his  saddle  and  parried 
the  Moslem's  rapid  and  ferocious  thrusts  ;  but 
the  length  of  the  man's  weapon — eight  feet— put 
it  out  of  his  power  to  return  with  interest  the 
Arab's  murderous  intent.  Once  or  twice,  I  think 
the  colonel  just  touched  his  man,  only  to  make 
him  more  wary  and  eager.  The  affray  was  the 
work  i>f  three  or  four  seconds  only,  f<^'r  the  savage 
horde  of  swarthy  negroes  from  KordoJan,  and 
the  straight  haired,  tawny-ct>mplextf)ned  Arabs 
of  the  Bayuda  steppe,  were  &ist  closing  in  upon 
our  square.    Burnaby  fencetl  s^martly,  just  as  if 
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of  nutnbers,     rnf»)rtunatdy,  too, 
gui!    januiicd,    and    caused    the 
hidt  the  Naval  Brigade,  who  gal- 
^*  it  until  the\-  were  slaughtered  or 
ic   square  by  the   rush  of  Arabs. 
be   rifles  also  jammed      "  I  myself 
an    officer,   **  several    men  throw 
nf\e^  with  bitter  cur;?es  when  they 


the  lock  of  the  jammed  barrel  out,  when  the 
enemy  were  uptii!  ui.  Klioods  was  killed  with 
a  spear.  Walter  iMUler,  armourer,  I  also  saw  killed 
with  a  spear  at  the  same  moment  on  my  left.  I 
was  knocked  down  In  the  rear  of  the  gun,  but 
uninjured,  except  a  small  spear- scratch  on  the 
left  hand.  The  crowd  and  crush  of  the  enemy 
were  very  great  at  this  point,  and,  as  I  struggled 


.^^ 
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Atned  and  useless  ;  and  if  infantry 
»valr>',  using  the  long  rifle  tor  the 
^ust  have  been  worse.  Can  you 
ore  dreadful  position  than  that  of 
face  with  an  Arab,  ,1"'  ^  "nr  only 
1  that  will  not  go  ofT 
Ing  of  the  Oardner  gun  was.  thus 
fLoni  Charles  Beresford,  command- 
Brigade  ; —  ''  The  (iardncT  gun 
firing  about  thirty  rounds.  The 
^hen  about  two  hundred  yards  from 
hi  fi.     Thci-apiain  of  tliegun, 

'jats\^'ain'^  maic^  and  my^elf^ 
r  piate  tc  clesr  the  barrel,  ur  take 


up,  1  was  carried  against  the  face  of  the  square, 
which  was  literally  pressed  by  sheer  weight  of 
numbers  about  twelve  paces  from  the  position  of 
the  gun. 

•'  The  crush  was  so  great  that  al  the  inoment 
few  on  either  side  were  killed,  but  fortunately 
this  flank  of  the  square  had  been  forced  up  a 
ver>'  steep  little  mound,  which  enabled  the 
rear  rank  to  open  a  tremendous  fire  over  the 
heads  of  the  front  rank  men  ;  this  relieved  the 
pressure,  and  etjabled  the  front  rank  to  bayonet 
or  shoot  those  of  !  ircst  them.     The  i 

enemy  then,  for  turned  to    their' 

right   along  the  left  ihe  square,   and 
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streamed  away  in  numbers  along  the  rear  face  of 
it.  In  a  very  few  minutes  the  terrific  fire  from 
the  square  told  on  the  enemy.  There*  was  a 
momentary  waver,  and  then  they  walked  quietly 
away.  I  immediately  manned  the  Gardner,  and 
cleared  the  jam  as  soon  as  I  could.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  done  in  time  to  be  of  much  use  in 
firing  on  the  slowly-retreating  enemy,  as  they 
had  got  back  into  the  nullah  and  behind  the 
mound  before  it  was  ready." 

The  onrush  of  the  furious  Arabs — brandishing 
their  weapons  and  yelling  out  their  "  AUah-il- 
Allah  I  " — was  compared  to  the  rolling  on  of  a 
vast  wave  of  black  surf.     About  12,000  of  them 


SKETCH  or  BATTLE 

or 

ABU    KRU 


were  estimated  to  have  been  on  the  ground, 
though  only  about  5,000  of  these  took  part  in 
the  actual  attack — 5,000  against  1,500!  It  was 
no  wonder  that,  at  the  first  impact  of  this  im- 
petuous mass  of  raging  devils,  the  British  square 
— a  formation  which  has  become  a  synonym  for 
impregnable  stability — had  been  dented  in  and 
thrown  into  momentary'  confusion.  Indeed,  for 
some  little  time,  the  fate  of  this  handful  of 
England's  finest  fighting-men  trembled  in  the 
balance.  "  I  think,"  wrote  Lieutenant  Douglas 
Dawson,  "  that  all  present  would  never  care  to 
see  a  nearer  shave  than  this,  and  it  is,  in  my 
opinion,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  two  sides  not 
immediately  attacked  (the  front  and  right)  stood 
their  ground  that  the  enemy  retired  discomfited. 
Had  the  Guards  moved,  none  of  us  would  have 
lived  to  tell  the  tale."  But  the  Guards,  as  ever 
stood  firm  as  rocks. 


At  one  time  it  looked  as  if  the  two  remaining 
sides  of  the  square  must  be  "  swallowed  up  by 
the  hordes  surrounding  us  ;  so  much  so  thai, 
seeing  my  brother  a  few  paces  off,  I  rushed  to  him, 
shook  his  hand  hard,  and  returned  to  my  place. 
Setting  their  feet  apart  for  better 
purchase,  our  Guardsmen  refused  to  budge  one 
inch  ;  we  put  our  rear  rank  about,  and  they  shot 
down  or  bayoneted  every  Arab  that  came  near 
them.' 

By  sheer  weight  of  the  Arab  rush,  the  left  face 
of  the  square  was  gradually  forced  back  to  close 
to  the  rear  of  the  front  face.  The  camels,  which 
had  hitherto  been  a  source  of  weakness  to  the 

square,  now  became  a  source  of  strength; 

for,  when  the  rear  face  was  also  forced 
in,  the  camels  formed  a  living  traverse 
that  broke  the  Arab  rush,  and  gave  time 
for  the  right  and  front  faces  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  higher  ground  on  which 
they  stood  and  fire  over  the  heads  of 
those  engaged  in  a  desperate  hand-to- 
hand  struggle  on  the  surging  masses  of 
the  enemy  behind.  The  centre  of  the 
square  became  the  scene  of  a  most 
desperate  conflict — camels,  horses,  men, 
all  involved  in  one  sanguinary  welter. 

Within  the  square  the  din  of  battle 
was  such  that  no  words  of  command 
could  be  heard,  and  each  man  was 
obliged  to  act  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  and  fight  for  his  own  hand, 
like  Hal  o'  the  Wynd.  "  No  men  could 
have  fought  better,"  wrote  Colonel 
Talbot,  commanding  the  Heavies,  "and 
although  two  detachments  lost  their 
oflSccrs,  their  places  were  at  once  assumed  by 
the  non-commissioned  officers.  It  was  an  Inker- 
man  on  a  small  scale — a  soldier's  battle.  Strength, 
determination,  steadiness,and  unflinching  courage 
alone  could  have  stemmed  the  onslaught." 

The  whole  affair  only  lasted  for  about  five 
minutes,  and  before  the  lapse  of  this  brief  time 
the  little  band  of  i  ,500  British  soldiers,  as  was  said 
by  Colonel  Colville  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  "had 
by  sheer  pluck  and  muscle  killed  the  last  of  the 
fanatics  who  had  penetrated  into  their  midst. 
At  the  same  time,  the  fire  of  the  Heavies  and 
Royal  Sussex  had  checked  a  formidable  chargi^ 
of  Arab  cavalry  towards  the  right  rear  corner  ot 
the  square.  Several  men  got  the  Victoria  Cioss 
for  acts  of  conspicuous  bravery  ;  all  ought  to 
have  received  it. 

When  the  inside  of  the  square  was  at  \^^ 
cleared,  its  outside  assaHants  sullenly  drew  off, 
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:  every  now  and  then  to  hurl  curses  at 
infidel  "  conquerors  ;  and  then  a  ringing 
urst  forth  from  the  victorious  little  band 
ish  soldiers — a  cheer  that  was  followed 
-aimed  volleys  of  musketry  and  grape  at 
fled  foe,  which  hastened  their  retreat, 
battle  had  been  as  bloody  as  it  was  brief, 
rer  than  i,ioo  dead  Arab  bodies  were 
1  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
while  the  prisoners  stated  that  their  loss 
ided  had  been  exceptionally  heavy.  Had 
:  been  able  to  slip  a  few  squadrons  of 
at  the  flying  foe,  the  extent  of  their 
might  almost  have  been  doubled, 
our  victory  had  been  as  dearly,  as  it  was 
ly,  bought.  The  spears  and  swords  of  the 
had  done  ghastly  execution  during  that 
five  minutes  of  the  fraj'.     "  I  went  out 

>  about  the  water,  etc.,'*  wrote  Sir  C. 
,  "  and  found  the  spot  where  the  square 
en  broken  a  horrible  sight — too  horrible 
rription."  Killed  were  9  officers,  and  65 
nmissioned  officers  and  men  ;  while  the 
;d  (including  Lord  Airlie)   numbered   9 

(two  of  whom  afterwards  died),  and  85 
nmissioned  officers  and  men. 
I    this   shocking   scene    of   carnage   the 
was  moved  away  a  few  hundred  j^-ds 

itself  together  again  ;  and  then,  while 
unded  were  being  attended  to,  and  the 
s    arms,    ammunition,    etc.,    burnt,    the 

>  were  sent  forward  to  find  the  wells, 
en  were  suffering  agonies  of  thirst,  but 
1  splendidly.  At  last  the  Column  reached 
u-Klea  wells,  of  which  the  muddy  water 
o  all  like  cream  or  champagne,  after  the 
IS  and  privations  of  the  day.  Here  the 
ivouacked  for  the  night,  which  proved 
i  miserable,  as  the  stores  and  baggage  had 
t  come  up  from  the  zeriba.  **  Verney, 
y,  and  I,"  wrote  Sir  C.  Wilson,  "  tried 
p  under  the  prayer-carpet  Wort  ley  had 

and  I  think  we  spent  most  of  the  time 
ig  to  pull  it  off"  each  other,  for  none  of 
Tiore  than  doze  a  few  minutes  at  a  time." 

morning  (i8th)  a  small  fort  was  built  for 
»tection  of  the  wounded,  who  had  to  be 
hind  under  a  guard  of  100  men  of  the 
)ussex  ;  and  in  the  afternoon  the  column 
noved  off"  to  Metamneh,  about  twenty- 
niles  distant.  Here  it  would  strike  the 
nd  for  A  sight  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
Cs  thirst-afflicted  men  were  now  yearning 
lesire  (slt  more  passionate  than  that  which 
9d  the  home-sick  soldiers  of  Xenophon 


when,  after  fighting  their  way  from  Cunaxa 
through  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  they  strained 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  distant  Euxine  sea. 

All  that  distressing  day  the  gallant  Column 
pushed  forward,  and  the  fatigues  of  the  day 
were  followed  by  the  tribulations  of  a  moonless 
night  march  over  very  trying  ground.  The 
confusion  was  endless,  and  the  noise  of  swearing 
men  and  **  grousing  "  camels  might  have  been 
heard  miles  away.  Frequent  and  long  were  the 
halts,  the  briefest  being  seized  on  by  hundreds 
of  soldiers  to  dismount  and  throw  themselves 
on  the  ground  for  a  few  minutes*  sleep — "  sleep 
so  dead  that  they  had  to  be  roughly  roused 
before  they  could  be  made  to  mount  again." 

After  thus  traversing  a  most  troublesome 
region  of  bush,  the  head  of  the  Column  came 
out  on  open  ground  about  i  a.m.  (on  the  19th), 
and  then,  after  a  short  halt,  being  still  guided  by 
Ali  Loda  (a  noted  robber),  it  pressed  forward 
once  more  till  dawn  (about  6  a.m.),  when  the 
return  of  daylight  began  to  revive  the  spirits  of 
both  men  and  animals.  At  this  time  the  Column 
was  only  about  five  miles  west  of  the  river,  and 
the  same  distance  south  of  Metamneh.  To 
traverse  the  distance  from  Abu-Klea  (eighteen 
miles)  it  had  taken  the  force  fourteen  hours ! 

At  7.30  a.m.  a  gravel  ridge  was  topped,  and 
the  Nile,  with  Shendy  and  Metamneh,  at  last 
appeared  in  sight.  But  it  was  also  seen  that  a 
formidable  force  of  Arabs  had  interposed  itself 
between  the  Column  and  the  Nile,  with  intent 
to  dispute  its  approach  to  the  deeply-longed-for 
water.  Turning  with  a  smile  to  his  staff",  General 
Stewart  said  :  "  Tell  the  officers  and  men  we 
shall  first  have  breakfast,  and  then  go  out  to 
fight."  He  had  by  this  time  seen  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  reaching  the  river  without  giving 
battle  to  the  Arabs,  and  so  he  determined  to 
laager,  or  zeriba,  his  transport,  and  march  straight 
for  the  blessed  river  with  his  fighting  force. 

The  zeriba  was  formed  on  open  ground,  upon 
a  small  hill  of  gravel,  commanding  the  surround- 
ing sea  of  grass  and  bush — about  four  miles  from 
the  Nile.  Everyone  was  dead  beat  after  march- 
ing all  night,  but  down  sat  the  Column  in  its 
zeriba  to  enjoy  its  morning  meal.  Yet  can  any 
meal  be  said  to  be  enjoyed  which  is  taken  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  dropping  shower  of  long- 
range  bullets  ?  One  of  these  struck  and  killed 
Mr.  Cameron,  the  gallant  war-correspondent  of 
the  Standard,  just  as  his  servant  was  handing 
him  a  box  of  sardines  ;  and  soon  afterwards 
the  same  fate  overtook  Mr.  St.  Leger  Herbert, 
of  the  Morning  Post,  who  was  also  acting  as 
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private  secretan'  to  Sir  Herbert  Stewart.  But, 
worst  of  all,  Sir  Herbert  himselt  was  struck 
by  a  bullet  in  the  groin,  his  wound  after- 
wards proving  mortal  ;  and  now  the  command 
of  the  Column  devolved  on  Sir  Charles  Wilsoti. 


KEINFOKCEMKNTS    FROM     OM- 
LURMAN    HAD  ARRIVEU." 


Meanvvhiit,  it  had  been  determined  to  con- 
struct a  redoubt  on  ai\  eminence  about  eighty 
yards  from  the  zeriba,  to  prevent  its  occupation 
by  the  foe.  This  had  to  be  done  under  the 
fire  of  the  enemy,  and  the  boxes,  etc.,  for  the 
wall  of  the  redoubt  were  carried  across  from  the 
zeriba  by  the  oOicers  and  men  of  the  *'  Heavies  *' 
and  the  Guards,  assisted  by  some  Engineers. 
Mr-  Burleigh,  of  the  Dut'/y  Telegraphy  also 
took  an  active  part  in  this  arduous  duty,  for 
which  he  was  mentioned  in  despatches — the 
first  honour  of  the  kind  that  had  ever  been  paid 
to  any  English  war-correspondent. 


Thus,  with  all  these  things  to  do,  it  was  not 
till  after  two  o'cltick  that  the  square  prepared 
to  make  for  the  Nile.  It  was  composed  much 
in  the  same  way  as  at  Abu-Klea  ;  but  half  the 
"  Heavies,*'  the  iQth  Hussars,  the  Royal  ArtiUen', 
and  the  Naval  Brigade,  with  their 
guns  and  the  Gardner,  were  left  bt- 
hind  for  the  protection  of  the  zeriba 
and  the  redoubt. 

"  As  we  formed  up/'  wrote 
Lieutenant  Dawson,  *'  we  were  cx- 
pt>sed  to  a  very  heavy  fire,  and 
among  our  own  officers  in  the  regi- 
ment the  escapes  were  something 
wonderful.  One  had  the  button  of 
his  coat  carried  inside  his  shift  just 
above  the  belt,  another  was  surprised 
by  a  buUet  whizzing  through  his 
whiskers,  a  third  had  one  right 
through  his  helmet  and  out  the 
other  side,  and  a  fourth  got  one  on 
the  svvurd  scabbard,  which  glanctd 
off  and  struck  his  ankle." 

The  prospect,  indeed,  was  well 
calculated  to  inspire  even  the  boldtst 
men  with  doubt  and  misgiving.  But 
it  daunted  not  the  hearts  of  the 
British  heroes  of  the  desert,  tired  out 
though  they  were  by  the  privations 
and  fatigues  of  the  previous  four 
days.  A  sigh  of  relief  all  round  the 
square  denoted  that  the  moment  thc>' 
had  been  waiting  for  all  day  had  at 
length  arrived. 

"  VVe   all    realised,"    wrote  Sir  C 
Wilson,  **  that  our  ivork  was  cut  out 
for  us,  and  many  felt  that  if  ive  did 
not   reach   the   water   that   night   «t 
would  go  hard  with  the  whole  force,  i 
1  felt  the  full  gravity  of  the  situatit>i^r 
out  from  the  moment  I  entered  tV*^ 
square  I  felt  no  anxiety  as  to  ^^ 
result.    The  men-s  faces  were  set  in  a  deterraii*^ 
way   which  meant    business,    and  I   kiiew   th^* 
thiy  intended  to  drink  from  the  Nile  that  nig^^ 
I  was  never  so  much  struck  with  the  appearaf**^ 
of  the  men  :  they  moved   in  a  cool,  collei^^*^ 
way,  without    noise   or   any   appearance  of    "^ 
citement.     Many,  as  I  aftenvards  heard,  ne^' 
expected  to  get  through,  but  were  detennir**^ 
to  sell  their  lives  dearly."  j 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  enemy  %v^ 
in    great   force,   and   that    reinforcements  ff^^ 
Omdurmaii  had  arrived.    The  gravel  ridge,  wl»  • 
rail  between  the  zeriba  aud  the  village  of  A-^^ 
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rhvcr,  was  alive  with  foot  and  horse, 

in  excry  direction  their  banners  could  be 

rising  out  of  the  long  grass,  streaming  in 

t^rccxc,  whiie  the  tom-toms  were  again  kept 

at  a  Crcmendous  rate.     The  square  fol- 

rathcr  a  zigzag   course  this  time,  so  as 

lo   keep  on   open   ground   and    not    be 

rised  by  a  sudden  rush  of  the  Arabs  ;  while 

now  and   then   it   halted   to  send  a  few 

in  the  direction  of  the  white  smoke-pufFs 

the  long  grass.     Meanwhile,  when- 

-tuy  showed  in  force,  the  guns  in  the 

would  open    upon    them   with    showers 

ipnel,  %vhile  the  Gardner,  too,  w^as  kept 

away.    The  continual  fire  from  an  in- 

^c  foe  was  particularly  trying  to  the  men, 

of  whom  dropped  ;   and   so   it  was  with 

I  of  relief  that,  on  nearing  the  gravel  ridge, 

^beheld  the  Arabs  preparing  for  a  charge. 

at  once/*  wrote  the  English  commander, 

iddenly  as  at  Abu-Klea,  the  firing  ceased, 

lie  enemy's  spearmen  came  running  down 

at  a  great  pace,  with  several  horsemen  in 

'        IS  a  relief  to  know  the  crisis  had 

square  w*as  at  once  halted  to  receive 

tgc,  and   the  men  gave  vent   to  their 

fIh   a   wild,   spontaneous   cheer.     Then 

lO  Work  firing  as  they  would  have  done 

;  Aldcrshot  field-day.     At  first  the  fire  had 

t^ff-f^  f      iriJ    The    bugle     sounded   'cease 


firing,'  the  men,  much  lo  my  surprise,  answering 
to  the  call.  The  momentary  rest  steadied  them, 
and  when  the  enemy  got  to  within  about  three 
hundred  yards  they  responded  to  the  call  'com- 
mence firing'  with  deadly  effect.  All  the  leaders 
with  their  fluttering  banners  went  down,  and  no 
one  got  within  fifty  yards  of  the  square.  It  only 
lasted  a  few  minutes :  the  whole  of  the  front 
ranks  were  swept  away,  and  then  we  saw  a  wild 
backw^ard  movement,  followed  by  the  rapid  dis- 
appearance of  the  Arabs  in  front  of  and  all  around 
us.    We  had  won,  and  gave  three  ringing  cheers." 

"  I  shall  never  forget  my  drink,"  said  aji 
officer,  "  when  we  reached  the  river.  The  men 
were  half  mad  with  joy  on  seeing  the  Nile  again." 
They  were  so  exhausted  that  when  they  came 
up  from  their  drink  at  tin  river  thev  fell  dnwfil 
like  logs. 

The   loss  on  this  day  ol   ADu-Kru  aniountc 
to  one  officer  and  twenty-two  non-commissionedl 
officers  and  men  killed,  with  eight  officers  and 
ninety    non-commissioned     <*Tv  ers     and     men 
wounded. 

By  its  heroic  courage  and  endurance  the 
Desert  Column  had,  so  far,  done  much  j  but 
much  more  still  remained  to  be  done-  Khartoum 
itself,  the  object  of  the  expedition,  «.till  had  to  be 
reached,  and  Gordon  rescued.  But  the  tragic 
sequel  to  the  desert  battles  of  Abu-Klca  and 
Abu-Kru  must  be  reserved  for  a  separate  story. 
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BY 


ANGU3    £\^N    ABBOTT 


•  Thy  home  is  in  the  hardy  north. 

Thy  head  lies  pillowed  in  the  snows, 
At  thy  broad  shoulder^i  frets  and  flows 
The  thwarted  tide  of  oceans  forth. 

Thy  fruitful  breast,  the  rolling  plains. 
Great  rivers  are  thy  throbbing  veins." 

—To  Canada. 


HWAR  that  had  for  its  tilting-ground 
the  picturesque  frontier  of  Canada,  and 
for  its  period  the  opening  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  when,  as  yet,  the 
great  West  was  a  mystery,  and  the  forests  ox 
America  stretched  far  beyond  the  white  man's 
ken,  could  not  but  be  one  of  infinite  colour 
and  romance.  When  all  Canada — one-sixteenth 
of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe — contained  a 
white  population  of  less  than  300,000  souls, 
and  the  United  States,  now  the  home  or 
more  than  sixty  millions  of  people,  could  only 
boast  of  a  population  of  eight  millions  ;  when 
no  express  trains  snaked  their  way  across  the 
mammoth  continent,  nor  swift  steamers  trailed 
their  smoke  athwart  the  blue  of  the  skies ; 
when  the  bayonet  still  played  an  important 
part  in  the  winning  or  losing  of  battles  ;  when 
flint  locks  had  not  been  bred  into  hammer- 
less  guns  ;  when  the  ring  of  the  long  ramrod 
was  heard  where  now  is  heard  the  snap  or 
the  breechloader  ;  when  cannon  were  few  and 
small,  and  when  an  army  was  complete  without 
a  telegraph  corps  to  weave  a  network  of  wire  at 
its  rear  like  the  tail  of  a  comet — in  those  days 
wars  were  longer  drawn  out,  the  dead  were  not 
counted  by  the  tens  of  thousands,  as  now.  Hand- 
to-hand  fighting  was  still  to  be  had,  and  it  would 
seem  that  individual  valour  played  a  greater  part 
in  the  result  of  the  conflicts  than  can  be  the 
case  in  this  the  day  of  machine-guns  and  elec- 
tricity. So  it  is  that,  although  many  wars  of  the 
century  saw  more  troops  in  the  field  and  larger 
armies  confronting  one  another,  few  indeed  are 
more  romantic  in  their  details  than  that  which 


is  known  in  Canadian  and  American  \m 
"the  War  of  18 12." 

The  opening  battles  of  this  unfortuna 
criminal  war  were  fought  amidst  some 
grandest  scenery  of  the  world.  A  broa 
river — the  equal  of  which  is  scarcely  to  b 
— bore  on  its  bosom  Tecumseh,  fightinj 
of  the  Shawnese,  and  with  him  Genera 
Brock,  to  the  capture  of  Fort  Detroit, 
muffled  thunder  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
upon  the  ears  of  the  soldiers  who  met 
shock  of  battle  at  Lundy's  Lane.  The 
veil  of  the  falling  waters  and  the  swiri 
river  fresh  from  its  maddening  plung( 
within  sight  of  the  battle  of  Oueenston  I 
— hills,  rocks,  precipitous  banks,  wide 
lakes  so  vast  as  to  be  rightly  termed 
seas,  forests  unending. 

Then,  too,  the  world  had  not  as  yet  bt 
itself  out  of  its  picturesque  stages, 
were  still  old-fashioned.  Governments,  ge 
and  people  alike  were  in  those  da} 
pendent  for  news  of  the  outside  world 
the  sailing-vessels  that  battled  their  way 
port  to  port — a  prey  to  adverse  wind 
charted  currents,  and  unmarked  rocks 
worse  than  these  evils,  the  ever-present  « 
of  being  swooped  upon  by  one  of  those 
of  the  sea,  the  privateer,  of  which  \'ast  ni 
flitted  to  and  fro  on  the  bosom  of  th 
Ian  tic.  Nor  were  communications  muc 
risky  ashore.  The  courier  with  his  coo 
cap,  his  moccasins  in  summer  and  snow 
in  winter,  and  flint-lock  over  shoulder, 
the  forest  where  lurked  a  hundred  daq^en 
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lese  strange  features  of  departed  days 
x>inplete  the  list  of  things  that  have 
t  are  never  again  to  be.  In  "  the  War 
the  crasis  —the  "  make  up  "  of  the  army 
^ence  of  Canada — was  such  as  can  never 
:e  the  field.  For  side  by  side  with  the 
:he  49th — "  Green  Tigers  "  the  Ameri- 
:named  them  at  Queenston  Heights  for 
ocity  in  battle — stood  the  Canadian 
oade  up  of  farmers,  village  artisans  and 
1,  clerks,  fiir-traders,  and  such-like  com- 
of  an  army ;  stood  United  Empire 
and  French-Canadians ;  stood  Indians, 
K:umseh  and  the  younger  Brant ;  stood, 
at  Queenston  Heights,  negro  slaves  as 
freemen — all  joined  together  to  defend 
try  against  the  invading  American.  A 
neous  band,  in  all  conscience,  assembled 
i  an  advancing  army  not  quite  so  mixed 
rsonnel.  In  writing  of  the  Battle  of 
)n  Heights,  it  will  be  as  well  to  refer 
efenders  of  Canada  as  Canadians ;  for, 
Landing  the  presence  of  British  troops, 
i  simple,  the  bulk  of  the  antagonists 
;  Americans  encountered  were  Canadian 
-s — Canadian  white  men  and  Canadian 

nnecessaiy  here  to  go  into  the  question 
for  "  the  War  of  181 2."  But  this  may 
the  struggle  was  an  unpopular  one  in 
:ed  States.  Indeed,  some  of  the  most 
States  in  the  Union — States  that  had 
Q  for  the  cause  of  liberty  in  the  struggle 
pendence — condemned  the  action  of 
dent  in  declaring  war  on  Great  Britain, 
islature  of  Maryland  denounced  the 
le  Governments  of  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
and  Massachusetts — three  of  the  most 
t  States  in  the  Union — looked  upon  the 
with  so  great  a  dislike  that  they  at  first 
heir  quota  of  troops.  And  many  of  the 
:n  in  the  country  cried  out  against  the 
irighteous. 

ir,  righteous  or  unrighteous,  once  begun, 
7  must  stand  by  the  central  authority  ; 
the  full  resources  of  the  people  of  the 
States  were  brought  forward  with  the 
attaining  a  success.  The  United  States 
lunate  in  so  far  that  they  had  no  other 
s  on  hand  at  the  declaration  of  the  war 
le  pursuing  of  the  war.  On  the  other 
ch  was  the  state  of  Europe,  so  critical 
had  been  reached  in  the  Napoleonic 
iixxi^  that  Great  Britain  found  herself 
\  spare  even  secondary  forces  for  the  war 


in  the  West.  Says  the  historian  Alison :  ''Three 
days  after  the  declaration  of  war  Wellington 
crossed  the  Aqueda  to  commence  the  Salamanca 
campaign.  Six  days  after.  Napoleon  passed  the 
Niemen  on  his  way  to  Moscow  at  the  head  of 
380,000  men." 

All  Europe  was  aflame.  Bellona  stood  toe- 
a-tip,  and  flashed  her  naked  sword  across*  the 
world.  The  sweat  ran  from  the  brow  of  Brit- 
annia as  she  gathered  her  forces  to  grapple  with 
the  despot  Napoleon.  The  struggle  meant 
national  life  or  death.  Defeat  could  only  be 
followed  by  destruction.  It  was  at  this  moment 
that  Madison,  President  of  an  English-speaking 
Republic,  seated  in  the  chair  of  authority  so 
recently  vacated  by  Washington,  chose  to  strike 
a  blow  which,  if  successful,  he  knew  must  mean 
the  destruction  of  liberty,  the  enthronement  of 
despotism.  That  it  did  not  succeed  is  to  the 
lasting  honour  of  the  people  of  Canada. 

Among  the  many  strange  and  deplorable 
features  of  "the  War  of  181 2,"  none  were 
more  remarkable  than  that  Canada,  a  meagrely 
populated  country,  a  poor  country,  and  the 
people  of  which  were  no  parties  to  the  quarrel  ; 
a  country  having,  in  fact,  everything  to  lose 
and  nothing  to  gain,  should  have  had  thrust 
upon  her  the  whole  brunt  of  the  war  during 
the  first  years  of  its  career.  True,  on  the  sea 
British  and  American  frigates  fought  to  a  finish 
time  and  time  again  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  war 
the  Americans,  good  seamen  and  honourable, 
valiant  fighters,  were  able  to  congratulate  them- 
selves on  the  stand  they  had  made  against  the 
mistress  of  the  sea.  There  was  the  crimson  duel 
between  the  Chesapeake  and  the  Shannon^  a 
pounding  match  short  and  bloody,  in  which  the 
Shannon  captured  the  American.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Americans  had  their  victories,  and 
Perr).''s  defeat  of  the  British  fleet  on  Lake  Erie 
placed  the  great  lakes  under  the  control  of  the 
forces  of  the  Republic.  But  the  real  struggle 
lay  along  the  Canadian  border,  and  its  object 
was,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  the 
conquest  of  Canada,  and  on  the  part  of  Canada 
the  determination  not  to  be  conquered  by  the 
invaders.  In  this  the  Canadians  succeeded 
against  well-nigh  overwhelming  numbers. 

The  United  States  declared  war  on  Great 
Britain,  June  18th,  181 2.  Canada  at  once  found 
herself  on  the  defensive.  Previous  to  the  de- 
claration of  war,  the  United  States  had  concen- 
trated at  the  best  strategical  points  large  bodies 
of  troops,  and,  as  ever)rthing  was  ready,  the 
moment  the  declaration  of  war  was  officially 
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made  known,  these  moved  on  Canada.  On  July 
12th,  General  Hull  withdrew  his  i:rmy  from  Fort 
Oetniit,  and,  there  being  no  opposition  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  bloodlessly  established  him- 
self on  Canadian  soil  by  crossing  the  Detroit 
Kiver  with  his>  army.  The  initial  steps  of  wh.it 
must  have  appeared  to  the  American  armies 
an  easy  task — the  overrunning  of  Canada — had 
been  successfully  taken. 

The  dividing  line  between  Canada   and  the 
United  States  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  so  vast 


out  upon  the  breast  of  the  bli 

for  some  distance  dovm  the 

the  dividing  line  leaver  the 

and,  striking  off  into  the  bu 

shores  of  the  Atlantic.    A  watt 

cession    of  lakes,    rir 

swirling  whirlpools,  ur 

But  this  stretch  of  1,700  miles  was  d 

a  frontier  for  the  meagre  r  "«•■-: 

with  its  4,450  regulars,  I* 

Every    war    has   its  coutiuaiuiiu|( 


a  continent  as  North  America.  The  cxteat  of 
it,  as  knowTj  during  the  years  of  *'  the  War  of 
181 1,"  is  one  succesiiou  of  miglity  rivers  and 
mightier  lakes.  Beginning  with  the  greatest 
lake  in  the  world  (Superior),  the  dividing  line 
runh  through  the  Ste.  Marie  River,  with  its  fuam- 
mg  rapids,  at  the  foot  of  which  even  to  this  day 
may  be  seen  the  Red  Indian  in  his  birch-bark 
catioe  dipping  his  net  and  sweeping  the  struggling 
while  fish  from  the  waters.  Through  Lake 
Huron,  down  the  St.  Clair  River,  the  imaginary 
line  runs,  cutting  in  two  the  great  recti  marshes 
that  stretch  farther  than  the  eye  can  see,  tire 
home  of  wild  gnose^  duck,  muskrat,  and  black 
bass  ;  on  down  the  majestic  Ri\^r  Detroit  into 
lake  Erie,  then  through  the  turbulent  Niagara, 
plunging  the  Falls  famous  the  world  qyct,  and 


hero,   standing   out    clearly   ac 

towering  head  and  s;b  al 

in-aniis,  diid  he  is  inij  \ ' 

importance  or  number  01  the 

which  it  has  been   his  fortune 

It  may  appear  strange  tK&i    tl 

War  of  I  Hi  2,"  trom  tl 

least,  did  not  live  to  t.i  k 

part  in  any  battle  of  tlie  var*<4lil| 

killed  by  one  of  the  e:u-h>  ' 

American  soldiers  in  the 

Vet  it  is  a  fact  that  uf  .li 

in  this  war  there  is  no  o:u   .,,.,.    .>  , 

kindlv  remembrance  by  the  people 

nor  :        *  "    ' 

Sir  I 

of  the  battle  ot  ^eenstoo  U 
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'a  GueriiNcv  min  by  birth,  born  in 
inie   year  as  Wellington   and    Napoleon. 
It  fiftecu    years  uf  age  he  joined  the 
[ly,  first  serving   in  the  West  Indies, 
I  rapidly,  he  commanded  the  49th  Foot 
lior  colonel  in  the  expedition  to  Holland. 
)l  he    sened    under  Lord  Ndioij  in    tlie 


Brock  himstrlf  *eenis  to  have  recognised  the 
pacific  intentions  of  the  American  pe<^)plc,  but 

disbelieved  j»ltf>gelht'r  in  the  honour  or  good 
faith  of  the  men  vvlio  at  that  tin\e  governed 
the  State? 

In  1810  (jenerai   Brotk   established   liih  head- 
auarters  at  Fort  George — a  small  post  on  tlie 
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Copenhagen.      In    1H02,  he   went 

uent  to  Canada,  and  soon  obtained 

of  aJl  the  troops  in  that  countr)-.     He 

the  very  first  to  recognise  the  threat - 

tude  of   the   authontics    across    the 

lUing  and  concentration  of  iro<jps, 

m;1  to  work  to  put  Canada  into 

itatc  to  rcAbt  inv^ision.    But  in  this 

fight,  for  the  pet)ple  ofCjnad.i 

icve   that   their   neighbours  to 

wmiid  wilfully  bring  about  a  collision. 


Canadian  bank  .>f  the  Niagara  River,  and  si^me 
miles  from  Oueenston.  From  this  centre  he 
paid  a  visit  to  the  frontier  ports,  spending  some 
time  at  Fort  Maiden  and  Sandwich.  In  i>lli 
the  Lieutenant  (tovcrnor  of  Upper  Canada 
(Francis  Gore)  returned  to  England  on  leave, 
and  Brock  succeeded  him  in  his  po.sition.  So 
it  happened  that  when  the  war  was  declared 
Brock  held  bttth  cinc  and  military  command  ia* 
L'pper  Canada. 
The  general  direction  of  the  campaign  for  the 
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conquest  of  Canada  was  entrusted  by  the  Govern - 
ihent  of  the  United  States  to  General  Dearborn. 
This  able  soldier  determined  to  invade  Canada  at 
three  points  simultaneously.  General  Hull,  at 
the  head  of  his  well-equipped  army  of  2,500 
troops,  was,  as  has  been  told,  stationed  at  Detroit, 
with  only  the  broad  blue  river  between  him 
and  Canadian  soil.  In  all  that  part  of  Canada 
there  were  only  some  300  troops,  and  these  were 
stationed  at  Fort  Maiden — a  small  post  at  a  point 
where  the  Detroit  River  flows  into  Lake  Erie. 
His  part  of  the  campaign  was  looked  upon  as 
a  foregone  conclusion.  He  was  to  subdue  the 
western  peninsula  of  Canada,  and  if  necessary 
march  its  length  to  Niagara. 

Niagara  was,  of  course,  the  second  point  of 
invasion.  On  the  banks  of  this  river,  at  the 
little  village  of  Lewiston,  General  van  Rens- 
selaer assembled  a  force  of  some  4,000  or  5,000 
soldiers,  preparatory  to  crossing  the  river.  When 
he  finally  took  this  step,  it  resulted  in  the  battle 
of  Queenston  Heights,  the  death  of  General 
Brock,  and  the  slaughter  or  capture  by  the 
Canadians  of  the  whole  of  the  American  troops 
who  crossed  the  river. 

The  third  army  of  invasion  headed  for  Mont- 
real and  Lower  Canada.  This  was  under  the 
command  of  General  Dearborn  himself,  and  he 
and  his  army  made  for  Canada  by  way  of  that 
strange  waterway,  famous  in  the  annals  of  the 
cruel  wars  between  the  English  and  French,  to 
wit — Lakes  George  and  Champlain.  Every 
schoolboy  is  familiar  with  this  historic  waterway, 
with  its  Fort  Frederick,  its  Crown  Point,  its 
Ticonderoga,  for  has  not  Fenimore  Cooper  told 
the  tales  of  the  forest  and  the  streams,  and  re- 
peopled  the  rugged  country  with  the  red  man, 
the  light-hearted  voyagexir  and  sturdy  pioneer  ? 
Along  this  route  General  Dearborn  moved  his 
forces.  Canada  found  herself  in  sore  distress. 
Three  armies  to  withstand,  armies  divided  by 
hundreds  of  miles  of  practically  uninhabited 
country,  and  each  one  of  them  consisting  of 
almost  as  many  troops  as  Canada  had  at  her 
disposal  altogether  ! 

When  the  bad  news  sped  through  the  land 
there  were  many  sinking  hearts,  and  few  indeed 
who  believed  that  the  invasion  could  be  for  long 
withstood.  Nevertheless,  at  the  call  for  volun- 
te«rs,  the  farmers  and  townsmen,  tradesmen  and 
the  followers  of  the  professions,  all  shouldered 
their  guns  and  made  off  for  the  front.  They 
rallied  in  such  numbers  that  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  arm  them  all,  and  many  were  sent 
back  to  their  homes  to  look  after  tlie  tilling  of 


the  ground.     Everyone  feared  that  a  I 
lay  ahead. 

General  Hull  was  the  first  to  cross  the 
Establishing  his  headquarters  at  Sandi 
issued  a  fire-eating  proclamation  to  th< 
of  Canada,  and  did  nothing.  True,  1 
some  ponderous  movements  against  Fort 
held  by  the  350  regulars — these,  no  doi 
ported  by  many  volunteers  from  the  : 
Essex,  a  part  of  the  country  which  li 
settled  by  United  Empire  Lo^^alists 
patriots  who  had  given  up  their  all  ai 
their  way  to  Canada  when  the  Unite 
gained  their  independence.  But  soon  tl 
ing  General  Hull  received  a  severe  reve 
depended  for  his  supplies  on  convoys  fire 
and  these  had  to  make  their  way  throug 
wild  tract  of  countr)%  On  the  4th  of 
1 81 2,  a  convoy  commanded  by  Major  \-a 
was  suddenly  confronted  by  Tecumseh, 
the  Shawnese  Indians,  and  his  followers. 
fight  took  place  in  the  woods,  and  in  the 
great  chief  was  victorious,  scattering  van 
command  and  capturing  the  stores. 
Hull  had  but  a  short  time  before  this  1 
the  fall  of  Michillimackinac,  thus  establi 
Canadian  force  at  his  rear.  And  now  tl 
that  General  Brock  was  hurrying  from 
to  confront  him  caused  the  cautious  Hull 
fright.  He  at  once  retreated  across  th 
and  again  established  himself  behind  thi 
defence  of  Fort  Detroit. 

When  General  Brock  heard  of  Hull's  i 
of  Canada  he  lost  not  a  moment.  Gj 
around  him  some  300  volunteers,  and  t 
handful  of  regulars,  he  marched  to  Lon 
on  Lake  Erie,  and  there  embarked  for 
hundred  miles  journey  in  open  boats, 
pestuous  weather,  along  a  dangerous  co; 
northern  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  Night  : 
the  little  force  continued  its  dangerous  j 
tossed  about  by  the  waves  of  the  gre; 
Only  the  sound  leadership,  together 
cheerful  determination  on  the  part  of 
and  men  alike,  saved  this  expedition  from « 
On  this  remarkable  journey  not  a  man  w 

Amherstburg  was  reached  on  the  r 
August  13th.  The  energetic  Brock  was 
with  amazement  when  he  heard  of  < 
Hull's  retreat ;  but,  as  he  had  little  timei 
from  the  more  important  strategical  p« 
Niagara — he  made  up  his  mind  to  stor 
Detroit  without  delay. 

At  Amherstburg  Brock  and  TecuaHI 
two  clear  figures  of  *'  the  War  of  jiM* 
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ogether    they    planned    the    taking    of 

t. 

imseh  was,  without  doubt,  a   warrior  of 

and  craft,  a  fit  follower  of  Pontiac ;  and 
him  he  had  chiefs  of  sagacity  and  daring 

Wyandot  Roundhead,  Noonday,  and 
w,  to  mention  but  three.  These  Indians, 
the  leadership  of  Tecumseh,  rendered  in- 
le  assistance  to  the  Canadians  in  that  part 
country.  He  generalled  his  warriors  bril- 
on  every  occasion,  and  fell — cornered  but 
^hting  furiously,  as  was 
nt — at  the  Battle  of  the 

5S. 

August  1 6th  Brock  sum- 
Hull  to  surrender  Fort 
t.    Hull,  having  an  army 
oo  soldiers    behind   the 
irorks,  refused.  That  night 
iseh     led     his    warriors 
the  river  and  lay  in  the 
that  surrounded  the  post, 
5  off  all   communication 
m  the  fort  and  the  outside 
Early  the  next   morn- 
trock    landed    his    force, 
;ing  of  730  regulars  and 
,  safely  on  the  American 
Springwells,  and  march- 
pidly  up  the  river  bank 
ed      before      the      fort. 
al  Hull  took  fright.  When 
ar-whoops  of  the  Indians 
on  his  ear  and  the  glint 
bayonet  flashed  in  the 
htj  and  when  a  bold  sum- 
came  from  Brock,  without  striking  a  blow 
Tendered  fort,  army,  stores — everything. 
found  himself  with  2,500  prisoners  of  war 
hands,  and  in  possession  of  the  key  to  all 
cut  of  the  continent,  besides  thirty-three 
of  cannon  and  stores  to  a  vast  amount. 
might  have  happened  if  the  aged  general 
ade  a  fight  of  it  there  is  no  telling.   The  fort 
stronghold,  well  equipped,  well  garrisoned, 
he  Canadian  army  was  small  in  numbers. 
must  have  found  his  hands  full  had  the 
been  shut  in  his  face  instead  of  being  flung 
open.      For  this  mad  surrender  General 
W2S  sentenced  to  be  shot,  but  it  is  good  to 
that  this  sentence  was  not  carried  out.    In 
y  he  had  served  his  country  well. 
idL*9  triumph  sent  a  thrill  of  joy  and  pride 
gh  Canada.     Foreboding,  and  even    de- 
cocy^  quickly  gave  place  to  hope.    Success 


nerved  the  people  of  Canada,  and  they  prepared 
for  a  stubborn  defence  of  their  beautiful  country. 

Leaving  Proctor  in  charge  of  the  captured  fort, 
Brock  hastened  back  to  Niagara  to  confront 
General  van  Rensselaer. 

A  grander  setting  for  a  battle  could  not  well 
be  found  than  Nature  had  prepared  for  the  battle 
of  Queenston  Heights.  This  neat  little  town  of 
Queenston,  with  its  population  of  five  hundred 
souls,  was  in  the  stirring  days  of  181 2  a  place  of 
no  small  importance.    Here  were  established  the 
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depots  for  all  public  stores  brought  from  Lower 
Canada  and  bound  for  the  West  ;  here  was  the 
focus-point  between  the  Upper  and  the  Lower 
Canada — the  outlet  for  the  now  rapidly-de- 
veloping West.  The  two  western  forts — Erie 
at  the  juncture  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  Niagara 
River,  and  Maiden  at  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit 
River — were  both  dependent  upon  Queenston 
for  their  stores  and  supplies,  as  were  also 
the  great  tracts  of  countries  those  two  forts 
dominated. 

In  those  days  there  centred  at  Qjueenston  a 
picturesque  gathering  of  queer,  rough  people : 
fur-traders,  merchants,  Indians,  voyagcurs  from 
Lower  Canada,  pioneers,  soldiers,  hunters — in- 
deed, a  tj-pical  frontier  throng.  Here  the  civil- 
ised East  touched  elbows  with  the  barbarous 
West.  From  the  West  came  stores  of  rich  furs  ; 
from    the  East  many  things — including   mm. 
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But  trade  is  precarious  :  Nature  alone  is  un- 
changing. The  commercial  glory  has  long  since 
t4cserted  the  little  town  on  the  banks  of  the 
Niagara.  The  fur-ladened  canots  have  drifted 
down  the  streams  of  Time. 
The  pioneer  has  shouldered  his 
axe  and  marched  into  the  past. 
But  still,  perched  upon  a  ledge  of 
the  rock,  Queenston  looks  down 
upon  a  river— deep,  rapid, 
braided  with  currents,  dimpled 
with  eddies,  and  carrying  on 
its  bosom  the  bubbles  born  of 


crew,  almost  as  diversified  in  its  atoms  as 
the  Canadian  ranks  across  the  river.  Among 
the  American  generaFs  4,000  men  were  many 
strange  characters — frontiersmen,  trappers,  bu 


the  mammoth  falls.  Across  this  strait  the  banks 
of  the  American  shore  rise  to  a  great  height. 
Behind  the  quiet  town  the  land  heaves  abruptly 
to  a  hill  which  commands  a  view  of  all  the  sur- 
rounding countr\'.  On  top  of  this  hill  now  stands 
the  grandest  shaft  in  Canada,  to  the  memory  of 
the  general  who  fell  in  the  fight  below.  In  the  dis- 
tance can  be  seen  the  perpetual  cloud  of  spray 
which  is  flung  to  heaven  by  the  thundering 
waters  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  for  these  are  only 
nine  miles  distant  from  Queenston. 

The  latter  days  of  September  and  the  opening 
days  of  October  of  the  year  1812  were  busy  ones 
on  either  side  of  the  Niagara  River.  Both  Ameri- 
cans and  Canadians  were  energcticalty  preparing 
for  the  struggle  that  was  inevitable.  Van 
Rensselaer  had  chosen  the  village  of  Lewi ston  as 
his  headquarters,  and  here  he  assembled  a  motley 


men,     Indian     fighters,    haJf-savagc 

troops  from  the  West  and  the  South, 

together  with  New  England  farmer? 

and  sailors  from  the  seaboard.    These 

were  more  or  less  loosely  knit  together  by  the 

1,500    regulars    that    were    under   the    valiant 

general's  command. 

But,  do  what  he  might,  the  unruly  troops 
failed  to  understand  a  number  of  things — for  in- 
stance, why  a  flag  of  truce  should  be  allowed  to 
shelter  its  bearer,  and  many  other  niceties  which 
go  without  saying  when  regulars  confront 
one  another  on  the  field  of  battle.  However,  the 
men,  unruly  or  no,  proved  themselves  brave  in 
battle,  which  in  the  world  of  arms  covers  a  multi- 
tude of  sins.  Those  who  chose  to  take  part  in 
the  battle  fought  to  the  bitter  end. 

During  the  second  week  in  October  General 
van  Rensselaer  found  himself  in  command  of  3 
sufficient  force  to  warrant  him  in  beginninp 
operations  without  further  delay.  He  chose  tlit^ 
morning  of  the  nth  for  crossing  the  river- 
General  Brock  was  uncertain  as  to  which  paf* 
of  the  river  the  Americans  would  pick  upon  fof 
crossing,  and  had  established  himself  in  Fort 
George,  leaving  Queenston  in  cliarge  of  a 
force  under  Captain  Dennis.     From  some 


^feierac  found  it  impracticable  to 
the  11th,  as  he  had  intended,  and,  un- 
lalt'ly  for  him,  was  under  the  necessity  of 
oning  the  movement  until  the  13th. 
Mr  it  $0  happened  that  on  the  12th  of 
»er  General  Brock,  desiring  to  eflTect  an 
of  prisoners,  despatched,  for  the 
of  negotiation,  Colonel  Evans  across 
under  the  meagre  protection  of  a 
Irucc  When  this  British  officer  reached 
Lmerican  shore,  he  was  met  at  the  water- 
an  American  officer  who  forbade  him  to 
tid,  after  a  couple  of  hours'  delay,  he 
Id  to  return  to  hi>  commander  and  tell 
at  '*  Everything  would  be  satisfactorily 
fed  the  day  after  to-morrow."  This  strange 
set  the  colonel  a-thinking,  and  as  he  was 
jg  the  matter  over  in  his  mind,  trvnng  to 


At  this  time  the  only  reguIa^^wTJueenston — 
men  of  the  49th — wore  under  arrest  for  mutiny. 
These  Evans  at  once  released,  as  he  did  so 
urging  them  to  do  their  dut>^  and  word  was 
sent  far  and  wide  to  the  Canadian  Militia,  calling 
upon  tli<;m  to  aiseniblc  at  Oueenston  and  Fort 
George.  When  these  arrangements  were  com- 
pleted, Colonel  Evans,  leaving  Captain  Dennis 
in  charge,  rode  to  inform  General  Brock  of  what 
he  had  he:u-d,  seen,  and  done.  Brock  agreed  in 
his  surmises  of  an  attack,  approved  of  his  acts, 
but  had  his  doubts  as  to  whether  the  Americans 
would  land  at  Queenston  or  no.  That  night 
the  oflficers  slept  in  their  uniforms. 

Sure  enough,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  ominous  boom  of  cannon  awakened 
the  garrison  in  Fort  George.  The  attack 
on  Oueenston  Heights  had  commenced. 
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dampnqss  of  the  morning,  nor  the  dangers  of 
the  swirling  river  daunted  the  hearts  of  the 
American  troops  as  they  set  out  in  silence  to 
cross  the  water  and  to  scale  the  heights  of 
Queenston.  Skilled  navigators  of  the  treacherous 
river  had  been  pressed  into  service,  and  all 
things  having  been  carefully  arranged,  great 
boats  loaded  with  troops  breasted  the  rapid  river, 
and  commenced  to  make  a  landing  on  a  narrow 
ledge  below  the  village  of  Queenston.  The 
darkness  and  the  silence  seemed  only  to  be  in- 
creased by  the  lap  of  the  swiftly  flowing  waters. 

That  night  the  Canadians  kept  a  vigilant 
watch.  Brock  anticipating  a  crossing,  and  quite 
unable  to  guess  at  what  point  of  the  rocky  shore 
the  Americans  would  attempt  to  land,  had  seen 
to  the  throwing  up  of  slight  breastworks  all 
along  the  river  from  Queenston  to  Fort  George 
— a  distance  of  seven  miles  ;  and  behind  each  of 
these  a  handful  of  troops  were  posted  and  on 
the  alert  for  any  signs  of  an  invasion.  In  the 
grey  of  the  morning  sharp  eyes  made  out  the 
boats  upon  the  waters,  and  an  alarm  was  at 
once  sounded.  Captain  Dennis  called  to  arms 
his  two  companies  of  the  49th,  and  these, 
together  with  a  hundred  militia,  set  out  to 
oppose  the  landing  of  the  forces. 

The  troops  under  the  charge  of  Colonel 
van  Rensselaer — a  relation  of  the  command- 
ing general's — first  encountered  the  Canadian 
forces. 

The  Americans  effected  a  landing  on  a  woe- 
fully narrow  strip  of  beach,  and  notwithstanding 
that  the  batteries  on  the  American  side  of  the 
river  swept  the  heights  above  where  stood  the 
adventurous  invaders.  Captain  Dennis  managed 
to  bring  his  little  band  within  rifle  shot,  and 
to  direct  his  hail  of  bullets  so  well  that  van 
Rensselaer  and  his  men  were  driven  to  take 
shelter  behind  a  steep  bank,  where,  safe  from 
the  Canadian  riflemen,  they  awaited  reinforce- 
ments, firing  as  best  they  might  up  the 
steep  cliffs.  But  soon  the  boats,  industriously 
plying  across  the  river,  had  landed  more  and 
more  of  their  comrades  at  different  points  of 
the  shore.  Not  without  serious  loss,  however, 
for  the  Canadian  volunteers  were  splendid 
marksmen.  Captain  Dennis  and  his  small 
band  found  themselves  sorely  pressed.  The 
Americans,  crouching  behind  the  rocks  on 
the  narrow  strip  of  shore,  began  to  cast 
about  for  a  place  to  scale  the  cliffs.  They 
were  not  long  in  finding  one  to  their  liking. 

When  General  Brock,  away  at  Fort  George, 
heard  the  cannonading  from   the  direction   of 


Queenston,  he  called  for  his  horse,  and  at  once 
mounted.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that 
he  thought  the  firing  at  Queenstcu  a  feint  by- 
the  Americans,  made  in  the  hope  that  he 
would  withdraw  the  garrison  firom  Fort  George, 
and  that  the  invaders,  when  their  expectations 
in  this  particular  should  be  fulfilled,  would  land 
and  take  easy  possession  of  the  fort.  Determined 
to  find  out  the  true  state  of  affairs,  and  leaving 
General  Sheaffe  in  command  at  headquarters, 
he  set  out,  unattended,  on  the  back  of  his 
favourite  horse,  Alfred,  for  Queenston.  He  rode 
hard.  On  his  way  he  passed  the  Canadian 
volunteers  hurrying  on  foot  to  the  succour  of 
their  comrades  at  Queenston.  Arriving  at  a 
favourable  position  for  a  survey  of  the  field,  a 
height  where  stood  an  18 -pound  batter}',  he 
and  his  two  aides-de-camp,  who  had  now  caught 
him  up,  dismounted. 

Matters  were  going  well  with  the  defending 
forces.  The  Americans  had  been  discovered 
much  too  early  for  the  good  of  their  project. 
Captain  Dennis,  with  his  handful  of  regulars  I 
and  their  backing  of  militia,  doggedly  confining  i 
the  invaders  to  their  original  landing-place,  and  I 
although  lacking  the  necessary  force  to  prevent 
a  landing,  still  harassed  the  troops  as  they 
crossed  the  wide  river.  Brock  swept  the  scene 
of  action  through  his  telescope.  His  officers 
and  men  were  doing  the  best  that  could  be 
done.  That  the  movement  on  the  part  of  N-an 
Rensselaer's  troops  was  no  feint,  but  a  full- 
blooded  action,  was  now  quite  apparent  to  Brock. 
That  it  was  very  unlikely  to  succeed  should 
Dennis  manage  to  hold  the  Americans  to  their 
strip  of  white  sand  by  the  margin  of  the  swirling 
river  until  reinforcements,  at  that  moment  on 
the  way,  had  time  to  arrive  from  Fort  Geoige, 
Chippewa,  and  the  various  breastworks  on  the 
river,  must  also  have  been  the  thoughts  of  the 
general  who  had  planned,  with  the  minutest 
care,  the  defences  of  the  frontier.  Although 
in  van  Rensselaer  he  had  to  deal  with  a  general 
of  a  calibre  altogether  different  from  that  of  Hull, 
he  could  have  had  no  more  than  the  anxiety  a 
good  leader  must  always  harbour  as  to  the  result 
of  the  conflict. 

But  a  sad  disappointment  heralded  a  still 
more  calamitous  loss.  At  the  very  moment  that 
General  Brock  had  finished  his  sur\-ey  of  the 
field,  and  was  lowering  his  telescope,  the  rattle 
of  small-arms  came  down  from  the  heights.  This 
was  immediately  followed  by  a  sweeping  hail 
of  bullets  which  cut  into  the  ranks  of  the  gallant 
defenders  of  Queenston  Heights.     Enemies  it* 
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There  was  no  time  for  mounting, 
trock  and  his  aides,  together  with  the 
large  of  the  batter>',  being  hopelessly 

0  a  fire  they  had  no  power  to  silence, 
il-mell  to  a  place  of  safety. 

ley  which  had  caused  such  a  startling 

1  the  aspect  of  affairs  came  from  the 
le  heights. 

Wool,  a  young  American  officer,  find- 
>sition  on  the  strip  of  sand  a  far  from 
ne,  with  men  falling  about  him  and  no 
>f  an  immediate  alteration  in  the  state 

and  being  of  a  daring  turn  of  mind, 
'  and  obtained  permission  from  his 
icers  to  attempt  the  scaling  of  the 

a  point  which  seemed  to  him  to  hold 

of  success.  Taking  with  him  a  strong 
It  of  regulars,  he  began  to  search  the 
5  cliff,  and  was  not  long  in  discovering 
n*s  path  cut  into  the  face  of  the  rock, 
been  looked  upon  by  the  Canadians  as 
Ible  path.  But  Wool  and  his  brave 
dy  turned  the  impossible  into  a  most 

possibility.  Scaling  the  heights  un- 
by  the  Canadians,  displaying  in  so 
rular  agility,  coolness,  and  sagacity  for 
ung  and  unused  to  war,  he  established 

in  a  commanding  position  before 
is  presence  known  to  the  Canadians 
>st  disastrous  volley  that  whistled  past 
'  General  Brock.  This  bold  movement 
:irely  different  complexion  on  the  con- 
Canadians  were  now  between  two  fires, 
ion  of  the  Canadian  position  demanded 
t  driven  from  his  dangerous  hold. 

Brock  saw  that  this  must  be  done, 
at  once.  First  despatching  in  hot  haste 

to  General  Sheaffe,  ordering  him  to 
the  troops"  from  Fort  George,  Brock 
to  personally  lead  the  attack  on  the 
lerican's  position.  Placing  himself  at 
3f  Captain  William's  command  of  one 
regulars,  and  with  his  own  beloved 
oronto)    Volunteers     supporting,     he 

towards  the   stronghold.     After  ex- 

a  hea\'y  fire,  he  ordered  a  charge. 
Americans,  tenaciously  holding  their 
11  the  while  poured  down  the  hill  a 
d  well-directed  fire. 
1  Brock  standing  as  he  did  quite  six 
in  height,  dressed  in  the  conspicuous 
)f  a  British  officer,  and  in  the  ver\' 
f  the  fight,  small  wonder  that  the  men 
in  Woors  command,  good  shots  as 
firofitienmen,  soon  singled  him  out. 


At  the  very  instant  the  brave  general  raised 
his  hand  toward  the  height  and  shouted,  "  Push 
on,  the  York  Volunteers  !  "  a  bullet  struck  him 
on  the  right  breast,  and  passed  completely 
through  his  body.  Brock  sank  to  the  earth. 
Many  who  saw  him  fall  ran  to  give  him  the 
assistance  that  not  one  of  them  had  in  his 
power  to  give.  As  they  raised  his  head  he 
had  only  breath  left  to  ask  that  the  news  of 
his  death  be  kept  from  the  soldiers,  so  that 
they  might  not  be  discouraged.  Then  he  spoke 
some  words  of  his  sister  ;  but  his  voice  was 
weak,  his  breath  failing,  his  heart's-blood  gushed 
from  him,  and  those  about  who  strained  an  ear 
were  quite  unable  to  make  out  his  request.  As 
his  body  lay  wrapped  in  his  cloak  at  a  small 
house  in  Queenston,  the  cannon  of  the  Tower 
of  London  thundered,  and  the  bells  of  London 
rang  madly  and  merrily.  The  news  of  Brock's 
capture  of  Detroit  had,  that  verj'  hour,  reached 
the  people  of  England.  The  honours  that  were 
bestowed  upon  him  fell  upon  a  pale,  dead  face. 

Here  let  it  be  told  to  the  credit  of  mankind 
that  when  the  body  of  the  British  general  was 
on  its  way  to  its  first  burial-place  the  American 
general  caused  his  men  to  fire  minute  guns,  out 
of  respect  for  the  dead.  "The  War  of  1812" 
was  conducted  with  peculiar  cruelty.  Life  and 
property  were  destroyed  needlessly,  wantonly. 
But  it  had  its  moments  of  conscience. 

.The  death  of  the  leader  of  the  Canadian 
forces  brought  the  battle  to  a  momentary'  lull. 
The  ner\'e-centre  of  the  army  had  been  struck. 
But  when  the  first  shock  of  the  news  passed, 
consternation  changed  to  fur^-.  With  an  angry 
shout  the  Canadians  made  for  the  heights. 
However,  Wool  and  his  men  were  not  to  be 
driven,  and  the  Canadians  quickly  sustained  a 
second  shivering  blow.  In  the  charge  Brock's 
Provincial  aide-de-camp,  Macdonell,  who  had 
assumed  command  of  the  York  Volunteers,  fell 
mortally  wounded. 

But  the  losses  were  not  all  Canada's.  Wads- 
worth  and  Colonel  van  Rensselaer,  the  American 
leaders,  had  fallen  badly  wounded.  In  fact,  about 
this  time  so  many  officers  were  down  on  both 
sides  that  there  came  a  second  cessation  in  the 
fighting.  The  Americans  had  much  the  better 
of  the  position  at  this  stage  of  the  game.  Wool 
had  been  reinforced,  and  fresh  boatloads  of 
soldiers  crossed  the  river. 

But  a  change  was  now  about  to  take  place. 
General  Sheaffe,  on  whom  the  command  de- 
volved, was  on  his  way  to  the  field  of  action 
when  he  heard  of  Brock's  death.    He  proved 
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to  be  the  man  ior  the  emergency,  acting  with 
proraptness  and  great  determination-  When, 
after  a  hard  march,  he  arrived  within  sight  ol 
the  field,  matters  looked  black  indeed  for  ihe 
defenders  of  Canada. 

Sheaffe    set    about    his   task   in   soldier -like 
fashion.    With  the  assistance  of  the  two  Indian 


fighting  had   not    lon^^ 

fell    badly  wounded,  and 

But   the   fatal   tightening    oi    the 

tinued,  and  GeneraJ    van    Ret)«tftd9 

unless  substantial  reinforcements  were 

forward  at  once  his  hardy  men,  who,  at 

of  so  much  blood,  had  gained  a  firm  fc 


'K^"' 


Jpnnf^r'^^ 


*MANY    A    MAN    LKAfED   TO    HIS    DRSTROCTION '*    (/>.    525) 


chiefs  Brant  and  Norton  and  their  warriors, 
200  volunteers  from  Chippewa,  a  post  some 
miles  abf)ve  the  Niagara  Falls,  and  his  own 
300  regulars  and  two  companies  of  nuUtia,  he 
formed,  on  the  brow  of  the  heights,  a  cordon 
around  the  whole  field,  the  flanks  of  his  forces 
resting  on  the  river ;  and  taking  every  advantage 
the  ground  offered  him,  he  began  to  narrow  the 
semicirde,  firing  volleys  into  the  now  exposed 
forces  of  the  States.  The  Americans,  in  turn, 
now  fcaind  themselves  taken  in  tlie  rear.     IT^e 


Canadian  mmi^  ^vol 
into  lJ)c  ri%'cr  Hi 
across  tlic  Niagara  t^ 
the  necessary  reiiil 
When  he  stepped  ashore  oti  hi*. 

the  river  he  found  a  pr- 

troops  refused  to  croivs. 

They  had  not  enlisted  to  serve  Ottt  of  I 

land.     The  invaders  refused  !■    ■ —  * 
The  tnith  of  the  affair  <<<►► 

sight  t»f  the  dttad  and  w« 

camp  from  Quecn^ton  Ih 

into  the  hearts  of  thoM? 

hind,  and  that  \* ' 

them  to  croi»!i  tliL 
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bted  rights   as  FencibJes.     But  it  was  a 
mess  for  an   invading  general    to  find 
If  in. 

I  Rensselaer  did  all  that  he  could  under  the 
istances  to  induce  his  troops  to  go  to  the 
nee  of  their  comrades  now  clinging  for  dear 
the  precipitous  cliffs  of  Queenston  Heights, 
o  ;  they  refused  to  quit  their  native  land, 
vhile  the  Canadian  volunteers,  now  aware 
death  of  their  leader,  were  fighting  with 
ty  of  maddened  tigers.  The  cry  ran  along 
nes  '*  Avenge  Brock  !  "  and  the  Indians, 
U  looked  upon  Brock  as  a  father,  launched 
B  air  their  ominous  war-whoops  as  they 
,  here  and  there  like  evil  spirits,  firing  with 
ng  aim  at  the  invaders,  who  in  turn  shout- 
For  the  honour  of  America  !  "  clung  to  the 
'  the  heights  like  lichen. 
the  core  of  that  fatal  circle  the  Americans 
:  grimly,  and  prayed  for  the  reinforcements 
ever  came.  As  time  passed  the  Canadians 
aed  and  tightened  the  circle.  Soon  the 
lean  officers  were  in  difficulties  ;  then  the 
lipped  out  of  hand,  and  at  last,  with  a  rush 
Hurrah  !  "  the  Canadians  were  upon  the 
Jig  forces.  Nothing  could  withstand  the 
lill  charge  of  Sheaflfe's  men.  Wool  and 
ai  were  spilt  over  the  shoulder  of  the  cliffs 
rater. .  Many  a  man  with  the  bayonets 
>mahawk  behind  him,  leaped  to  his  de- 
ion,  ^ling  on  the  rocks  below  or  into 
minous  silent  river ;  while  the  Indians, 
ited,  hurled  down   the  cliffs    many   that 


would  have  fain  placed  themselves  as  prisoners 
in  the  hands  of  the  Canadians.  The  carnage 
was  horrible.     The  cliffs  dripped  with  red. 

When  at  last  Scott,  bearing  on  his  sword-point 
a  fluttering  white  cravat,  surrendered  the  Ameri- 
can army  to  Sheaffe,  and  when  the  Indians  could 
be  called  from  their  slaughter — they  had  fought 
a  winning  fight  with  their  wonted  fury,  for  they 
hated  the  Americans  ("  Long  Knives,"  as  they 
called  them)  and  were  maddened  by  the  death 
of  Brock — General  Sheaffe  found  himself  in 
possession  of  a  field  slippery  with  blood  and 
about  i,ooo  prisoners,  including  Major-General 
Wadsworth  and  many  officers. 

The  number  killed  in  this,  the  first  great  battle 
of  "  the  War  of  1812,"  will  never  be  known.  A 
great  many  men  were  seen  to  throw  themselves 
into  the  river,  preferring  death  by  drowning  than 
from  the  tomahawk  of  the  red  man  or  the 
bayonet  of  the  white.  One  man  was  heard  to 
cry  significantly  to  a  group  of  his  fellows,  "  Come, 
men  :  it's  better  to  be  drowned  than  hanged  "  ; 
for  there  were  many  British  renegades  serving  in 
the  American  army  and  navy  during  the  years 
of  this  war.  Although  the  Americans  were 
severely  defeated  in  their  determined  invasion, 
yet  it  is  probable  Canada  lost  more  by  the 
death  of  General  Brock  than  she  gained  by  the 
victory  at  Queenston  Heights.  For  he  was  a 
man  trained  to  war  in  the  ablest  school,  and 
a  leader  who  knew  every  mile  of  the  frontier  he 
was  called  upon  to  defend,  and  who  was  loved 
by  his  soldiers. 
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THE  memory  of  Balaclava  will  always 
be  cherished  by  Englishmen  with 
peculiar  pride.  It  is  true  that  the 
great  event  of  the  day — the  great 
central  episode— was  a  blunder,  a  gigantic  mis- 
take, and  that  through  it  many  brave  men 
lost  their  lives.  But;  the  splendid  courage  of 
those  who  were  sacrificed,  and  their  unhesitating, 
unswerving  devotion  to  duty,  will  always  rank 
among  the  finest  of  our  warlike  achievements. 

Everyone  has  heard  of  Lord  Cardigan  and  his 
gallant  light  cavalry  brigade  :  how  a  handful 
of  horsemen,  only  a  few  hundreds  of  them, 
headed  by  their  chivalrous  leader,  the  last 
of  the  Brudenells,  galloped  straight  into  the 
"jaws  of  death."  It  was  the  order :  that  was 
enough.  To  hear  was  to  obey,  even  although 
the  chances  of  survival  were  altogether  against 
them.  The  brigade  went  into  action  as  fine  a 
body  of  light  cavalry  as  the  world  has  ever 
seen — perfect  in  every  point,  precisely  and  beau- 
tifully arrayed  ;  the  remnant  rode  back  by  twos 
and  threes,  stricken  and  shattered.  But  they 
had  performed  their  task,  they  had  carried 
out  the  commands  given,  and  had  conquered 
although  they  had  all  but  perished  in  the 
attempt. 

There  was  more,  however,  in  this  Battle  of 
Balaclava  than  the  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade. 
There  were  many  episodes,  some  highly  credit- 
able, one  rather  the  reverse.  The  prowess  of 
individuals  was  immense,  but  the  generalship 
was  not  always  of  the  best.  Lord  Raglan  knew 
what  was  right,  and  ordered  it ;  but  his  instruc- 
tions were  often  misconstrued.  For  the  military- 
student  the  battle  is  full  of  valuable  lessons, 
but  everj'one  who  reads  it  must  be  interested, 
for  it  tells  how  small  a  thing  interposes  between 
absolute  victory-  and  defeat. 

Before  describing  the  actual  battle  it  will  be 
well  to  consider  why  it  was  fought  ;  what  the 
Russians  had  in  view ;  what  would  have  happened 


had  it  been  won.  For  a  right  undent 
all  this,  it  must  be  remembered  that  t 
English  and  French,  were  besi^ing  Sc 
and  that  they  were  posted  on  a  plateau 
upland  of  high  ground  just  in  fron 
fortress.  The  "  left  attack,"  or  the  oper 
the  left  hand,  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
whose  base,  or  port,  of  supply,  was  at  K 
on  their  left  rear.  The  "right  attac 
the  centre,  where  it  joined  with  the  Fr« 
entrusted  to  the  English  ;  this  right  or 
outer  flank  of  the  whole  allied  army  r 
the  heights  of  Inkerman,  afterwards  to 
famous.  We  English  drew  all  our 
from  Balaclava,  another  and  a  rathei 
port  five  or  six  miles  to  the  rear. 

Now,  in  military'  science  it  is  held 
army  is  most  vulnerable  along  its  "  lin«f 
munications  "  ;  in  other  words,  along  th< 
which  it  communicates  with  its  base  o 
This  road  is  a  sort  of  "  life  line  "  ;  by  it 
munitions  of  war  are  brought  up  to  the 
front,  by  it  the  wounded  and  all  news 
safely  to  the  rear.  It  is  a  first  and  in 
duty  with  a  general  to  protect  his  line 
munications  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  a 
is  always  eager  to  strike  at  it.  If  he  ca 
it,  place  himself  athwart  of  it  and  hold 
army  which  has  been  worsted  has  los 
thing.  It  must  either  change  its  front 
open  a  new  line  to  a  new  base,  or  it  mu 
up  the  sponge. 

Well,  the  communications  of  the  Engi 
Balaclava  lay  within  very  tempting  reac 
Russians.  They  were  not  actually  exp< 
some  attempt  had  been  made  to  fortif 
but  the  defences  were  weak,  and  quite 
to  resisting  any  determined  or  formidaW 
There  were  two  lines  of  forts  ^  the  inn 
around  Balaclava,  where  the  ground  w; 
and  difficult,  and  these  were  manned  by 
marines,  and  armed  with  naval  guns.  Tl 
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ine  of  feeble  redoubts  encircling  the 
1  valley  ;  the  first  of  them  on  the  right, 
)site  Kamara,  was  on  the  hill  known  to 
ers  as  "  Canrobert's,"  the  rest,  numbered 

0  6,  crowned  the  Causeway  Heights — 
nge  of  hills,  across  the  crests  of  which 
great  Woronzoflf  road  into  Sebastopol. 
arts  were  of  weak  construction — "  a 
might  have  ridden  through  them" — 
nament  was  inferior,  and  they  were 
jd  by  Turks.  They  have  proved  them- 
out  soldiers,  these  Turks,  behind  earth- 
len  properly  handled  and  encouraged  ; 
le  coming  fray  they  were  overpowered, 
red,  but  not  very  fairly,  in  reputation, 
ily  British  forces  in  the  valley  were  one 
raiment,  the  93rd  Highlanders,  and  the 

the  cavalry,  about  1,600  sabres.  Lord 
as  in  supreme  command  of  the  latter  ; 

Scarlett  and  Lord  Cardigan,  respec- 
d  the  Heavy  and  Light  Brigades.  The 
IS  assigned  to  our  horsemen  was  largely 
he  nature  of  the  ground :  these  open 
re  admirably  adapted  for  cavalry.  More- 
re  was  no  other  equally  important  duty 

1  they  could  be  engaged,  and  Lord 
)y  thus  utilising  them,  was  saved  from 
•eakening  the  already  insufficient  forces 
i  in  the  siege. 

was  the  situation  about  Balaclava.  It 
kind  to  offer  a  great  opportunity  to  an 
ing  commander.  Mentschikoff  could 
laims  to  military  genius,  but  even  he 
ve  seen  the  great  results  that  might 
m  a  successful  attack  upon  the  English 
Dmmunications.  It  has  been  said  that 
10  greater  object  in  view  than  the  de- 

of  an  artillery  park  at  Kadikoi.    Yet 

must  have  aimed  at  more  than  that, 
:ffort  was  imposing ;  the  force  to  be 
I  large — in  all  some  25,000  infantry-, 
ir  squadrons  of  horse,  and  seventy-eight 
o  General  Liprandi  the  chief  command 
isted,  but  a  distinct  and  smaller  force 
sieral  Jabrokitsky  co-operated. 
had  visited  the  Russian  lines  the  day 
e  action,  and  brought  back  news  of  the 
ated  attack.  Lord  Raglan  was  duly 
,  but  he  gave  no  orders,  took  no  step 

it,  for  he  had  been  misled  by  spies 
But  as  day  broke  on  the  morning  of 

there  could  be  no  longer  any  doubt  as 
ussian  intentions.  As  the  light  grew 
it  revealed  to  our  cavalry-,  which  had 
io  the  valley  an  hour  before  dawn,  the 


sis^al  flying  on  Canrobert's  Hill  that  the  enemy 
was  advancing.  There  could  be  no  longer  any 
mistake.  Lord  Lucan  forthwith  despatched  his 
son  and  aide-de-camp  to  Lord  Raglan,  who  at 
once  turned  and  rode  to  a  commanding  point 
called  the  Col,  where  he  saw  the  approaching 
columns  with  his  own  eyes,  and  was  able  to 
measure  the  probable  scope  of  the  impending 
attack.  He  could  not  trust  his  cavalry  to  face  it 
alone  ;  he  knew  the  Turks  were  too  few  to 
resist  long,  so  he  sent  orders  to  the  first  and 
fourth  divisions,  those  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
and  Sir  George  Cathcart,  to  move  down  into  the 
plain  and  assist  in  the  defence  of  Balaclava.  He 
forbade  the  cavalry  to  move  until  the  infantry 
arrived,  for  he  was  at  this  time  in  hope  that  a 
general  action  might  be  imminent,  to  be  fought 
by  all  arms.  A  weighty  and  decisive  struggle 
might,  perhaps,  settle  the  fate  of  Sebastopol 
without  a  protracted  siege.  General  Canrobert 
did  not  share  his  views  in  this  respect,  and  Lord 
Raglan  himself  was  doomed  to  be  bitterly  dis- 
appointed before  the  day  was  done. 

Meanwhile  the  Russians  had  come  on  with 
all  speed.  They  were  in  three  great  masses :  one 
on  their  left,  coming  from  Kamara,  was  destined 
to  storm  Canrobert's  Hill  ;  the  second,  in  the 
centre,  was  to  move  up  against  the  five  redoubts 
on  the  Causeway  Heights  ;  the  third,  under 
General  Jabrokitzky,  was  holding  the  right 
upon  the  Fedioukhine  Heights.  They  made 
short  work  of  the  Turks.  The  single  battalion 
which  held  Canrobert's  Hill  showed  a  firm  front, 
but  it  was  shattered  by  a  fierce  artillery  fire, 
which  disabled  guns  and  decimated  the  Turkish 
ranks.  Five  Russian  battalions  went  up  to  the 
assault,  while  six  more  were  in  support.  The 
attack  was  overwhelming  ;  the  slaughter  terrific: 
170  were  killed  out  of  500,  and  the  Russians 
became  masters  of  the  redoubt  by  half-past 
seven  a.m. 

By  this  time  the  middle  columns  were  close 
upon  the  Causeway  Heights,  threatening  them 
with  another  attack  so  menacing  and  irresistible 
that  the  rest  of  the  Turks  began  to  waver.  They 
had  seen  the  overthrow  of  their  comrades  ;  there 
were  no  supports  at  hand,  and  panic  at  once 
possessed  them.  Without  any  pretence  at  stand- 
ing firm  they  streamed  away  to  a  man,  in  full 
flight  across  the  plain  to  the  rear,  even  before 
the  redoubts  were  stormed.  Nothing  stayed 
them.  A  Scotch  soldier's  wife,  who  met  them 
as  they  ran,  belaboured  all  she  could  reach 
with  a  broomstick.  Still  they  ran  on,  until  by 
voice  and  gesture,  Captain  Tatham,  of  the  Royal 
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^srr   sr-esTtisi  =nme  if  die  nx^mves.  jmt  ranked 
f^xcn    IS    m    icine    ixsonier   irhinrt   die  a3nL 


The  time  had  come  i:r  the  Highinmiers  to 
show  of  what  sm^"  th«^  were  rcade.  Sc  ar  the 
fight  had  ?oce  agaicsc  the  lilies  :  its  frsC  episode 
was    a    disastr-.^tis    d«^*at.      N>w   the    Rusaan 

cavalr\-.  in  great  strength,  a  nne  =:ass  of  b:rse- 
men.  numbering  j.ocjo.  eacer  :>?  avenge  their 
ir.i^t:v:ty  it  :hc  Alm^.  were  arcrrachmg  the 
Caurcvs^ay  Heich:-,  and  nn:c  5cuadr:c5  had 
already  dcb«:uchcd  mii'*  :he  5»-cth  villey.  The 
road  seemed  open  all  the  way  t-  Balaclavi.  save 
for  one  ob^ftaclc — die  ian:--ui  '*  thm.  red  Line  '*  of 
hiiton,-.  Thii  wms  the  :j:rd  High-lander?,  and 
not  quite  all  of  them,  standing  two  deep,  not  in 
square,  the  trad:::-^r.al  :bnn2ti«:-n  nt  which  to 
**  receive  cavaln,."  Brave  old  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell, the  brigadier,  was  with  the  regiment  in 
per-^^n — a  ho-?t  in  himself :  yet  these  brave 
defenders  of  Balaclava  only  numbered  550  souls 
all  told.  There  wa.^  also  3  battalion  uf  Turks  on 
each  Hank  ;  but  they  couIJ  n*.':  bear  to  face 
the  coming  peril,  and  h^ng  before  the  Russians 
got  near  the  Turks  di-isolved,  turned  tail,  and 
ran  straight  for  the  port.  cr\ing  in  English — 
*'Ship:  ship  :" 

Whatever  re-i-.tance  wa.>  to  be  made  de- 
p»ii(h.(|  now  on  the  "  thin,  red  line."  Sir  Colin, 
as  was  usual  with  him,  .sp>ke  a  few  words 
ol  warning  and  encouragement.  "Remember, 
mm,"  he  t  riud,  a^  he  rode  along  the  line,  "  re- 
niemher  there  is  no  retreat  from  here.  You 
nuisi  <lie  where  you  stand."  Quite  equal  to  the 
occasion,  the  gallant  Highlanders,  cheering,  re- 
plied, "  Ay,  ay.  Sir  Colin  :  we'll  do  just  that." 
Hy    thi.H    time    the    line    had    been   withdrawn 


a  licde  behind  a  rising  hillock,  and 
lay  down,  just  to  screen  themselves  f 
enemy's  ardUery  fire.  On  and  on  c 
Rn«Hian  cavalry,  until  suddenly  the  Hij 
rose  CO  their  feet,  and  would  have  char^g 
tins  would  have  been  a  very  hazardous 
Sir  Colin  sternly  cherking  it  steadied 
It  stood  quite  firm,  fired  a  volley,  which 
many  sarfrilf^,  and  the  Russians,  having 
to  go  further  forward,  hesitated,  hal 
picsenriy  letiied  in  disorder.  The  de 
<]f  cfae  Highlanders  alone  had  sufficed 
back  the  attack. 

Meanwhile  the  main  body  of  the 
cavalry  had  pressed  on  to  the  Causeway 
and  now  came  a  fresh  episode  in  the  bai 
first  cavalry  encounter.  This  gallant 
ceamxi  exploit  of  Scarlett's  brigade  < 
cavalry  has  never  been  sufficiently  app 
damply  because  it  has  been  eclipsed 
brilliancy  of  the  more  hare-brained  1 
toUowed. 

At  thb  time  Scarlett*s  brigade  was  ii 
towards  the  east.  It  had  been  ordered 
Raglan  some  time  previously  to  com 
support  of  the  already  fugitive  Turks. 
w-j:i  on  the  march  with  his  six  squadro 
he  suddenly  became  aware  of  the  presen 
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Russian   cavalry  upon   his  left,  just  afj 
over  the  heights  above  him.     Hit  m 
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were  in  two  parallel  columns :  on  the  inner, 
nearest  the  enemy,  were  one  squadron  of  the 
Inniskillings  and  two  of  the  Scots  Greys  ;  on 
the  outer  another  squadron  of  the  Inniskillings 
and  two  of  the  5th  Dragoon  Guards.  Further 
to  the  rear  were  the  Royal  Dragoons  and  the 
Fourth  Dragoon  Guards. 

Scarlett's  decision  was  instantly  formed.  The 
Russian  cavalry — we  must  not  forget  there 
were  about  3,000  of  them — was  halted,  a  great, 
inert    mass,  just    in   the  condition    to    invite 


What  the  fight  was  may  be  judged  from  the 
that  the  general  received  five  wounds  and  A 
Elliot  received  fourteen. 

One  squadron  of  the  Inniskilling  Dragi 
followed  Scarlett  in  the  front  line  ;  with  tl 
came  two  squadrons  of  the  Scots  Greys- 
regiments  that  have  ever  been  close  comr 
and  friends.  On  each  flank  behind  rode 
second  line  a  second  squadron  of  the  Inniskilli 
and  the  5  th  Dragoon  Guards  ;  in  extension  of 
last  named  were  the  ist   or  Royal  Dnigo 


4  ifi,  Dragoon  Guar  J*  sy    QOf' 

Thi'  Ryvj.l4  ^ 

5th.  Drag-oon  Guards  _- 

Tht-Grcys&  IStjuadfon  InnUkJItin^a 

I.  Squ.idrtfii  InniAkMimg^s 

qjrd  Hi|ifbL"iTiJi*rs 

tl.  SquaiJ.  lnntikttJing^ 


ftWiff  ^S^-ti^^js, 


attack.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  the 
English  general  wheeled  the  first  column  into  a 
line,  a  short  line  composed  of  barely  300  sabres, 
and  charged.  The  second  column  also  formed 
into  line  and  came  on  in  support.  Scarlett 
himself,  a  fine  old  man  with  snow-white  mous- 
taches, who  rode  straight  and  sat  strong  in  his 
saddle,  headed  the  charge  ;  his  aide-de-camp, 
Alick  Klliot,  a  bold  sabreur,  who  had  seen  much 
fighting  in  India,  galloped  by  his  side  ;  close 
behind  came  the  general's  trumpeter  and  his 
orderly  :  and  these  four  brave  men — general, 
lieutenant,  and  two  private  troopers — crashed 
first  and  alone  into  the  middle  of  the  enemy's 
heavy  column,  where  they  were  at  once  engaged 
in  a  hand-to-hand   fight,  sword   against  sword. 


As  our  gallant  "heavies"  raced  fonvard,  eaj 
to  overtake  their  chivalrous  leader,  who  « 
already  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  the  Russi 
cavalry  advanced  a  little,  but  had  no  heart  for 
and  halted  irresolute,  their  ver\-  numbers  he 
ing  to  encumber  and  confuse  them.  The  imp 
of  our  charging  horsemen  carried  all  before 
"  There  was  a  clash  and  a  fusion  as  of  wa 
meeting  wave,''  the  combatants  joined  iss 
"  swords  rose  and  fell,"  then  almost  in  a  mome 
the  vast  mass  of  Russian  cavalry  broke  up 
three  thousand  conquered  by  eight  hundred 
and,  turning,  fled  fast  and  in  great  disorf 
from  the  field. 

This  "  truly  magnificent  charge,"  as  it  « 
called  by  a  French  general  who  was  fK90 
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nost  glorious  thing "  he  ever  saw,  woa 
al  admiration  from  all.  The  enormous 
le  unhesitating  promptitude  of  the  attack, 
•ce,  enterprising  courage  shown  in  the 
,  roused  the  spectators — of  whom  there 
rowds  of  both  armies  and  all  arms 
-to  enthusiasm.  Sir  Colin,  clannish  as 
•de  at  once  to  his  dear  countrymen,  and, 
ring,  apostrophised  them  thus :  "  Greys, 
Greys,  I  am  sixty -one  years  of  age,  but 
e  young  again  I  should  be  proud  to  serve 
ranks."  Lord  Raglan  showed  his  appre- 
by  despatching  an  aide-de-camp  with  a 
message  of  congratulation  to  Scarlett, 
1  in  the  simple  words,  "  Well  done." 
low  the  mistakes  began.  The  first  was 
eglect  of  Lord  Cardigan  (who  commanded 
;ht  Brigade)  to  make  Scarlett's  victory 
i\y  decisive.  The  broken  Russian  cavalry, 
ng,  passed  within  easy  striking  distance 
igan's  splendid  and  still  untouched  force. 

acted  now  with  vigour  the  enemy  must 
:en  completely  annihilated.  He  held  700 
horsemen  ready,  within  a  quarter  of  a 
Yet  he  never  moved   a  man,  nor  made 

His  excuse  was  that  his  commanding 
the  divisional  general,  Lord  Lucan,  had 
ti  with  precise  instructions  to  remain  on 
insive.  Lord  Lucan  subsequently  denied 
Tenuously.  He  admitted  that  Lord 
n  was  expected  to  defend  the  position  he 
d,  but  he  declares  that  he  expressly  told 
)  attack  anything  and  ever>'thing  "  that 
ithin  reach  of  him.  The  ordinary'  rules 
if  properly  interpreted  by  Lord  Cardigan, 
»  against  him.  Defence  or  no  defence,  it 
bounden  duty  to  improve  the  occasion, 
issian  cavair}-,  which  had  been  scattered 
rlett,  should  have  been  wrecked  and 
ruined  by  Cardigan.  But  with  obstinate 
:eption  of  his  duty  the  latter  remained 
and  the  enemy  was  suffered  to  escape. 
e  was  to  follow.  Lord  Raglan,  who  from 
ghts  above  saw  the  whole  performance, 
jch  chagrined  by  the  inactivity  of  the 
Cavalr}',  and  sought  by  despatching 
i  orders  to  correct  it.  He  first  directed 
Lucan  to  use  Cardigan's  brigade  in 
ing  the  Causeway  Heights,  of  which  the 
A  by  their  retreat  were  losing  hold, 
-ucan   did  nothing   of    the    kind.      He 

himself  that  the  operation  was  one  for 
',  or  for  combined  action,  the  cavalrj'  in 
of  infantry,  and  till  that  could  be  effected 
Jd  not  move.    The  infant rj-,  however, 


through  the  independence,  not  to  say  insub- 
ordination, of  General  Sir  Geotge  Cathcart,  did 
not  arrive  ;  and  so  for  half  an  hour  the  still  un- 
injured Light  Cavalry  paused,  and  a  great  and 
golden  opportunity  was  lost. 

The  next  step  taken  by  the  Russians  stimu- 
lated Lord  Raglan  to  issue  another  and  more 
decisive  order.  It  seemed  as  though  the  enemy, 
by  bringing  up  horse  teams,  intended  to  cany 
off  the  guns  captured  in  the  Turkish  redoubts. 
This  must  be  prevented,  and  Lord  Raglan  felt 
that  it  could  be  done  most  quickly  by  the 
cavalry.  So  he  sent  Captain  Nolan — a  brave 
soldier  whose  name  is  indissolubly  connected 
with  the  catastrophe  that  followed — with  a  fresh 
message  to  Lord  Lucan.  It  was  an  order  in 
writing,  "  directing  the  cavalry  to  advance 
rapidly  to  the  front  and  prevent  the  enemy  from 
carrying  off  the  guns." 

These  guns  were  on  the  high  ground  above. 
Lord  Lucan  could  not  see  them,  or  what  the 
Russians  were  doing,  and  he  accordingly  did  not 
understand  the  order.  Some  critics  say  now 
that  its  wording  should  have  been  more  precise 
and  explicit.  Anyhow,  Lord  Lucan  misinterpreted 
it,  and  got  into  his  head  that  the  guns  meant 
were  the  Russian  guns  in  action  firing  at  them, 
and  that  the  "  advance "  ordered  was  against 
those  guns.  He  protested ;  such  an  attack 
would  be  useless,  mad,  and  while  he  still  hesi- 
tated to  obey  Captain  Nolan,  the  aide-de-camp, 
chafing  at  the  delay,  broke  in  with  the  words— 
"  Lord  Raglan  orders  that  the  cavalry  should 
attack  immediately."  Nettled  by  this,  as  he 
thought,  implied  impertinent  rebuke  from  a 
junior  officer,  the  Lieutenant-General  hotly  re- 
torted :  "  Attack,  sir  !  Attack  what  ?  "  Nolan, 
with  a  wave  of  the  hand,  made,  according  to 
Lord  Lucan,  in  the  direction  of  the  battery  at 
the  end  of  the  valley,  said  :  "  There,  my  lord, 
is  your  enemy  ;  there  are  your  guns."  Whether 
or  not  this  was  what  Nolan  intended  we  shall 
never  know,  for  he  was  killed  ver\'  shortly  after- 
wards. But  the  general  belief  nowadays  is  that, 
as  he  had  just  left  Lord  Raglan  and  the  high 
ground,  he  meant  something  ver>'  different. 

The  terrible  mistake  was  now  set  going,  and 
the  mischief  speedily  increased.  Lord  Lucan, 
having  misconstrued  his  orders,  and  declining  to 
exercise  his  own  judgment  in  correcting  them, 
rode  over  to  where  Lord  Cardigan  sat  at  the 
head  of  the  Light  Brigade,  and  told  him  to 
advance  down  the  valley.  Lord  Cardigan  did 
not  actually  demur.  "  Certainly,"  he  said  ;  "  but 
allow  me  to  point  out  that  there  b  a  battery  in 
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front  of  us  and  guns  and  riflemen  on  either 
flank."  "  I  know  it,"  replied  Lord  Lucan  ;  "  but 
Lord  Raglan  will  have  it.  We  have  no  choice 
but  to  obey."  Then  Lord  Cardigan,  without 
hesitation,  bowed  before  the  fiat,  and  quietly 
turning  round,  cried  out,  **  The  brigade  will 
advance." 

He  was  going,  and  all  that  rode  with  him,  to 
almost  certain  destruction. 

It  is  the  proud  privilege  of  the  cavalry  leader, 
as  I  have  shown  in  the  case  of  General  Scarlett, 
to  ride  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle,  to  be  the 
"  first  man  in  "  when  charging.  Lord  Cardigan, 
whatever  his  tactical  skill,  was  undoubtedly  as 
"  brave  as  a  lion  " — Lord  Raglan's  own  words — 
and  he  at  once  placed  himself  alone  well  in 
advance  of  his  staff"  and  of  the  squadrons  that 
followed  him.  The  regiments  in  the  first  line 
were  the  13th  Hussars  and  the  17th  Lancers; 
the  latter  were  supported  by  the  iith  Hussars  ; 
in  a  third  line  came  Lord  George  Paget  with 
the  4th  and  the  8th  Hussars.  Lord  Cardigan 
sat  tall  and  erect  in  his  saddle — a  noble  figure — 
on  a  thoroughbred  chestnut  horse  ;  a  couple  of 
horses'  lengths  behind  him  rode  his  aide-de- 
camps, Maxsc  and  Sir  George  Wombwell.  So 
the  gallop  began  in  the  Valley  of  Death — a 
splendid  act  of  devoted  heroism. 

It  was  the  order,  and  it  had  to  be  obeyed. 
Almost  at  the  start  a  strange  incident  occurred, 
and  the  whole  mischance,  but  for  cruel  fate, 
might  have  been  avoided.  Captain  Nolan  rode 
suddenly  across  the  front  of  the  advancing  bri- 
gade, and  greatly  to  Lord  Cardigan's  indignation, 
seemed  to  be  interfering  with  the  command, 
shouting  and  waving  his  sword,  as  though  he, 
and  not  the  general,  was  at  its  head.  The 
action  and  the  gesture  were  not  then  understood  ; 
but  by  the  light  of  what  followed  we  mny  easily 
interpret  them.  Nolan  had  seen  from  the 
direction  of  the  charging  squadrons  that  they 
were  going  desperately  wrong.  He  knew  that 
they  should  be  making  for  the  Causeway  Heights, 
not  for  the  end  of  the  valley,  and  he  hoped  by 
this  violent  indication  to  correct  their  mistake. 
Alas  !  his  intention  was  speedily  and  prematurely 
foiled.  While  he  was  still  pointing  out  the 
right  road,  a  fragment  of  a  shell  struck  him  in 
the  breast,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  Yet 
after  death  he  still  sat  erect,  until  his  horse, 
feeling  no  hand  about  his  bit,  wheeled  round 
and  galloped  home.  Then  the  inanimate  corpse 
dropped,  and  was  dragged  some  distance  alcmg 
the  ground. 

There   was   no   hope   now   of   arresting    the 


horsemen  in  their  glorious  but  mad  1 
"Led  by  Lord  Cardigan,"  5ays  Sir  E 
Hamley,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  c 
"  the  lines  continued  to  advance  at  a  : 
trot,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  entered  the  1 
fire,  where  the  air  was  filled  with  the  r 
shot,  the  bursting  of  shells,  and  the  » 
bullets,  while  amidst  the  infernal  din  tfai 
of  destruction  went  on,  and  men  and 
were  incessantly  dashed  to  the  ground.'* 
fire  came  from  the  guns  on  the  flanks  ;  pre 
the  brigade  was  near  enough  to  be  deci 
by  the  battery  in  firont ;  but,  nothing  da 
the  survivors  increased  their  pace,  and  < 
in  at  last  among  the  guns.  The  Russia) 
ners  were  cut  down  as  they  served  them. 
knots  of  Englishmen  charged  straight  at 
masses  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  and  forced  tl 
retreat.  The  struggle  went  on  hand  to 
between  the  many  and  the  still  undaunte 
until  the  latter  had  almost  melted  away. 

Then  all  that  was  left  of  the  Light  Bi 
emerged  from  the  smoke  of  the  battle,  an 
survivors  came  dropping  back  by  twos  and  t 
across  the  plain.  Two  small  bodies  only  sh 
any  signs  of  coherence.  About  seventy  m 
the  17th  Lancers  and  8th  Hussars  kept  tog 
in  formation,  and  cut  their  way  home  thr 
three  squadrons  of  Russian  Lancers  ;  ?.n 
party  of  about  the  same  strength,  of  4th 
nth  Hussars,  were  led  out  by  Lord  G« 
Paget,  and  overcame  an  intercepting  for 
Russians.  But  after  the  charge  no  light  ca 
regiment  existed  as  such  ;  all  were  par 
destroyed.  Out  of  some  673  men,  247 
killed  or  wounded  ;  and  almost  all  the  h 
were  killed.  This  was  the  murderous  wo 
not  more  than  twenty  minutes  in  all,  inch 
the  start,  the  struggle,  and  the  retreat. 

Lord  Cardigan — who  had  been  the  fir 
enter  the  battery,  and  who  had  used  his 
sword  with  splendid  prowess — survived  to 
the  consequences  of  his  "  heroic  but  h*1 
structive  exploit."  The  error  was  plain,  bu! 
deed  was  so  splendid  that  it  could  not  be 
severely  condemned.  Lord  Raglan  wa 
course,  cut  to  the  heart  by  the  loss  cl 
cavalry  Light  Brigade.  He  reproved  I 
Cardigan  angrily,  asking  how  he  dared  ai 
a  battery  in  front  "  contrary-  to  all  the  us 
of  war  "  ;  still  he  could  not  withhold  hi?  a 
ration  of  the  charge,  which  he  characterise 
the  finest  thing  that  was  ever  attempted. 
French  general  Bosquet,  who  saw  it  from 
to  last,  said  of  it  that  it  was  magnifiocflti 
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that  it  was  not  war — "C'est  magnifique,  mais 
ce  n'est  pas  la  guerre."  As  for  Lord  Cardigan 
and  the  principal  actors,  their  remarks  deserved 
to  be  recorded  in  proof  of  their  unshaken  cour- 
age. When  the  general  declared  aloud  that  the 
charge  was  a  "  mad-brained  trick,"  or  a  **  great 
blunder,"  some  of  the  gallant  little  band  of  sur- 
vivors cried  out :  "  Never  mind,  my  lord,  we 
are  ready  to  do  it  again." 

Although  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that 
British  troops  may  never  again  be  wasted  upon 
so  foolish  an  enterprise,  still  the  charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade  at  Balaclava  is  a  precious  herit- 
age, the  glory  of  which  will  last  for  all  time. 
We  think  more  now  of  the  achievement  than 
of  the  mistake  that  made  it  possible.  Greater 
and  more  imposing  feats  of  arms  have  since 
been  performed,  but  none  which  redound  more 
thoroughly  to  the  credit  of  the  soldiers  who 
were  engaged. 


Some  doubts  still  prevail  as  to  the  side 
which  victory  remained.  The  Russians  car 
off  the  captured  guns,  and  they  remained  in 
possession  of  the  Causeway  Heights — ^both 
tinct  triumphs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bi 
demeanour  of  the  93rd  and  the  splendid  val 
of  our  cavalry  greatly  raised  our  militaiy  p 
tige,  and  the  Russians  would  never  again 
lingly  meet  our  troops  in  the  open  fiekL  E 
in  the  ensuing  fight  at  Inkerman  they  < 
attacked  because  supported  by  the  knovle 
that  they  were  in  overwhelming  numb 
Still,  we  lost  the  outer  hne  of  the  Balad 
defence  ;  we  lost  the  command  of  the  Woi 
zoiF  road,  and  were  in  consequence  restrictec 
other  and  worse  tracks,  which  were  to  be  fcx 
nearly  useless  in  the  winter  months.  The  ha 
ships  and  privations  of  the  British  besiegi 
army  were  greatly  aggravated  if  not  entin 
caused  by  the  Battle  of  Balaclava. 
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The  Spaniards  last  stand  in  Chili ; 
MAIPO.  5. April.  1818.^^^ 


.  NE    fine  September   afternoon    in   the 

I     year  i8i6  a  squadron  of  cavalrj'  might 

have  been  seen  pursuing  its  leisurely 

way  in  a  southerly  direction    along 

stern  slopes   of  the  Andes.     It  had  set 

om    Mendoza,    and   its    destination   was 

t  of  San  Carlos,  where  on  the  morrow 

lingular  proceedings  were  to  commence. 

head  rode  General  San  Martin,  and  in 

n  followed  a  number  of  baggage  mules 

;ly  laden.      These  carried  120  goatskins 

'C  brandy,  300  skins  of  wine,  large  quanti- 

spurs,  bridles,  and  such-like   trappings, 

id  handkerchiefs,  all  the  embroidered  and 

jsses  that  the  patriotism  of  Buenos  Ayrean 

had  induced  them  to  part  from,  glass 

and  other  trinkets — all  destined  for  pre- 

0  the  Pehuenche  Indians,  whom  General 
[artin  had  invited  to  a  conference. 

ight  o'clock  next  morning  the  Pehuenches, 
war-paint,  began  to  appear  in  front  of  the 
Each  chief  rode  at  the  head  of  his 
rs,  and  was  met  by  an  escort  of  Buenos 

1  cavalr>%  who  kept  up  an  irregular  fire 
ik  cartridges  from  their  pistols  as  they 
;ed  on  to  the  esplanade  in  front  of  the 

Here  the  women  and  children,  who 
It  up  the  rear  of  their  several  tribes,  filed 
1  without  dismounting  took  up  a  position 
i  side  of  the  square. 
in  it  was  ascertained  that  all  the  tribes 
rived,  a  series  of  sham  fights  began,  in 
only  the  warriors  of  one  tribe  engaged  at 
;,  \ying  with  each  other  in  displaying 
>kiU  in  the  arts  of  savage  warfare.  As 
galloped,  curvetted,  and  pranced  through 
arious  manoeuvres,  they  presented  to  the 
ean  eye  a  somewhat  grotesque  spectacle. 
long  hair  was  unconfined,  their  bodies, 
from  the  waist,  were  painted  with  different 
I,  and  the  bodies  of  their  steeds  were 


also  stained  and  in  full  fighting  costume.  At 
intervals  of  six  minutes  a  gun  was  fired  from  the 
fort,  and  this  salute  was  answered  by  the  Indians 
slapping  their  mouths  with  their  open  palms, 
and  making  other  signs  and  noises  expressive  of 
their  satisfaction  at  the  honour  that  was  being 
bestowed  upon  them. 

By  noon  all  the  tribes  had  severally  partici- 
pated in  these  mimic  acts  of  warfare,  and  then 
the  real  business  of  the  conference  began.  The 
chiefs,  leaving  their  warriors  drawn  up  and  still 
under  arms  on  the  esplanade,  proceeded  into 
the  fort,  and  took  their  seats  in  the  order  of 
seniority  at  a  long  table.  At  the  head  of  the 
table  sat  General  San  Martin,  flanked  on  one 
side  by  the  governor  of  the  fort,  and  on  the 
other  by  Father  Julian — a  Franciscan  friar  who 
was  there  as  interpreter.  It  was  soon  explained 
to  the  assembled  chiefs  that  all  that  General 
San  Martin  wished  of  them  was  permission  to 
pass  unmolested  with  his  army  through  their 
territory'  on  his  way  to  Chili  "  to  attack  the 
Spaniards,  who  were  strangers  in  the  land,  and 
whose  intentions  were  to  dispossess  them  of 
their  pastures,  their  cattle,  their  wives,  and  their 
children."  It  was  also  enjoined  upon  the 
savages  that  they  were  expected  to  keep  the 
projected  route  of  the  liberating  army  a  secret 
from  the  Spaniards,  otherwise  the  latter  would 
be  able  to  fall  upon  it  in  the  mountain  passes 
and  annihilate  it. 

Dead  silence  now  fell  upon  the  assembly,  the 
painted  savages  wearing  the  appearance  of  sages 
wrapped  in  the  profoundest  meditation.  By- 
and-by  one  after  another,  quietly  and  without 
interruption,  gave  expression  to  his  views,  and 
in  the  end  it  was  discovered  that  the  Pehuenches 
agreed  to  grant  San  Martin's  request.  All  now 
rose  and  successively  embraced  the  general  in 
token  of  the  friendship  that  had  just  been 
established  between  them.    On  the  result  of  the 
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conference  being  communicated  to  the  Indians 
outside,  these  at  once  unsaddled  and  surrendered 
their  horses  to  the  care  ot  members  of  the 
garrison.  They  next  deposited  their  arms — 
lances,  hatchets,  and  knives — in  the  barrack- 
room,  so  that  the  carousals  they  were  now  about 
to  enter  upon  might  be  attended  with  conse- 
quences as  little  serious  as  possible. 

We  shall  not  stay  to  depict  the  frightful 
excesses  the  Indians  now  indulged  in.  On  the 
fourth  day  San  Martin's  presents  were  dis- 
tributed amongst  them,  and  of  these  the  hats 
and  embroidered  dresses,  which  they  put  on  the 
moment  they  received  them,  seemed  to  please 
them  most.  For  two  weeks  the  drunken  orgie 
was  kept  up,  and  then  the  Pehucnches  returned 
to  their  tents  as  they  came  forth — empty-handed 
except  for  their  arms.  All  San  Martin's  presents 
had  gone  back  to  Mendoza  in  the  hands  of 
dealers,  to  whom  they  had  been  bartered  for 
spirits ! 

Meanwhile  San  Martin  had  long  left  for  the 
headquarters  of  his  army,  and  was  busily  engaged 
in  completing  what  has  been  de;?cribed  as  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  feats  recorded  in  military 
historj' — to  wit,  the  organisation  of  the  Army  of 
the  Andes.  With  his  eyes  upon  their  snow-clad 
summits  he  had  '^aid  : — '*  What  spoils  my  sleep 
is  not  the  strcnjjjtli  of  the  enemy,  but  how  to 
pass  those  immense  mountains."  And  now  for 
two  years  he  had  neen  unceasiiifrly  labouring 
to  rival  the  achievements  of  Hannibal  and 
Napoleon  in  crossing  the  Alps — iu)t  for  the 
mere  sake  of  rivalling  them,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  liberating  Chili  fn^n  the  Spanish  army  then 
occupying  her.  As  his  final  instructions  from 
the  Buenos  Ayrean  Government  said:  '*  The 
consolidation  of  the  independence  of  America 
from  the  kings  of  Spain  and  their  .succe.ssors, 
and  the  glory  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the 
South,  are  the  only  motives  c»f  this  campaign. 
This  you  will  make  public  in  your  proclamations, 
by  your  agents  in  the  cities,  and  by  all  public 
means.  The  army  must  be  impressed  with  this 
principle,  and  shall  have  no  thought  of  pillage, 
oppression,  or  of  conquest,  or  that  there  is  any 
idea  of  holding  the  country  of  those  we  help." 

In  addition  to  the  difficulty  of  passing  "  those 
immense  mountains"  that  shut  him  out  from 
Chili,  there  was  the  danger  of  meeting  a  pre- 
pared and  expectant  foe,  entrenched  on  chosen 
ground,  with  all  the  means  at  its  connnand  of 
hurling  destruction  upon  his  army  while  on  the 
march.  It  was  to  overcome  thi>  danger  that 
San  Martin  had  with  so  much  circumstance,  as 


already  described,  cultivated  the  friendshi; 
the  Pehuenche  Indians.  There  were  six  kn 
practicable  passes  for  him  to  lead  his  army 
Chili  by,  and  of  these  the  Pehuenches  « 
manded  the  entrance  to  the  most  southerly 
the  easiest,  viz.  El  Portillo  and  El  Plane 
By  these,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  askei 
and  received  permission  from  the  Indians  to 
by  these,  too,  he  gave  out  to  his  most  inti 
adherents  he  intended  to  go,  telling  them,  e 
over,  that  he  had  made  arrangements  wit! 
Indians  to  supply  cattle  and  provisions  k 
army  while  on  the  march.  Yet  was  all 
simply  a  ruse.  As  he  foresaw,  the  Pehuci 
soon  sold  his  secret  to  the  Spaniards,  vni\ 
result  that  President  Captain-General  M 
who  commanded  the  Spanish  army  in  ( 
transferred  the  greater  part  of  his  forces 
the  north  to  Talca  and  San  Fernando. 
splitting  up  of  the  royalist  army  was  pr« 
what  San  Martin  desired,  and  to  keep  of 
deception  he  sent  bands  of  light  troops  by 
southern  passes,  while  the  main  army  laboi 
in  safety  across  the  passes  of  UspuIIata  and 
Patos. 

It  was  on  the  17th  of  Januar\%  1817, 
the  famous  Army  of  the  Andes  broke  nf 
cantonments  and  marched  from  Mendoza.  1 
vious  to  its  departure  an  impressive  ceren 
took  place.  General  San  Martin  ascends 
platform  that  had  been  erected  in  the  g 
square  of  Mendoza,  and,  waving  the  flag  wi 
had  been  embroidered  by  the  ladies  of  the  \< 
said  : 

"  Soldiers  !  This  is  the  first  independent 
which  has  been  blessed  in  America. 

"  Soldiers  !  Swear  to  sustain  it,  and  to  di 
defence  of  it,  as  I  swear  to  do." 

*'  We  swear !  "  was  the  response  that  < 
from  thousands  of  tongues,  followed  by  a  I 
discharge  of  musketry.  Then  a  salute  wa< 
from  twenty-five  guns  to  the  new  flag,  w 
was  destined  to  play  so  important  a  pai 
the  redemption  of  South  America,  and  « 
ultimately  served  as  a  funeral  pall  to  the 
of  the  great  commander  who  had  now  prest 
it  to  his  army. 

That  army  when  it  set  forth  was  made  i 
follows : — 2,800  infantrj'  mounted  on  rr 
with  a  spare  mule  to  every  five  men.  and 
^>^ffi?^g^  mules  ;  200  chiefs  and  officers  o 
fantry,  with  three  saddle  mules  and  one  ba^ 
mule  to  ever)'  two  officers,  and  two  bag 
mules  to  every  chief  ;  900  cavalrj-  and  aitfl 
men,  with  three  saddle  mules  for  eveiy  two 
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mules  for  every  50  men  ;  00 

of  cavalry'  and  artillery,  with 

lies  and  40  baggage  mules  ;  JtatT, 

Ic  »nd  4b  baggage  mules  ;  hospital 

attendants,  with  47  saddle  and  75 

\;  company  oi  artificers,  with  tools. 


500,000  musket  ball  cartridges,  iSo  loads  of 
spare  arms,  with  87  saddle  and  083  bag:gagc 
mules  ;  spare  horses  for  cavalry  and  artillery, 
i.boo.  Besides  the  foregoing,  which  comprised 
the  main  army,  tianking  parties  were  sent  up  by 
the  mountain  passes  to  the  north  and  south  of 
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baggage  mules  ;    \20  ui>rkiiien, 

^cnts    to    render    mountain    tracks 

»ddle  and  \o  baggage  mules  ;  i.30o 

rge  of  spare  mules  and  the  trans- 

y,  I,8oo  saddle  mules;  provisions 

n ,  510  baggage  m u  I c>  ; 

being  a  bottle  per  day 

F3  bo^igr^e  mules ;  train  conducting 

"•!es,  etc.,  6|?  hagg;igc  mule^  ; 

y,    no    rouodi   per    gun, 


Lo>  Patos  and  Uspullata,  to  pursue  a  guerilla 
warfare  and  mislead  the  enemy  on  the  subject 
of  San   Martinis  route. 

The  pro\'isicms  of  the  Army  of  the  Andes  were 
comprised  mainly  of  jerked  beef  highly  seasoned 
with  capsicum,  toasted  Indian  com,  biscuit,, 
cheese,  large  quant icici  of  onions  and  garlic. 
The  latter  was  a  ncce«it>'  against  ilie  /^ttria  or 
-vorr^rAr— a  peculiar  disease  that  atfects  men 
and  aiiimahi  ai  these   liigb  altitudes.      It   vraji 
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administered  to  the  horses  and  mules  by  being 
rubbed  on  their  nostrils.  Another  part  of  the 
fifteen  days'  provisions  was  taken  in  the  shape  of 
700  oxen,  which  marched  with  the  army,  and 
were  slaughtered  as  required.  At  distances  apart 
of  twelve  leagues  stocks  of  provisions  were  left 
in  depots  in  charge  of  small  guards  of  militia. 
These  were,  in  case  of  defeat,  to  save  the  rem- 
nant that  might  succeed  in  making  good  their 
escape,  from  starvation  during  their  retreat. 
Every  precaution  notwithstanding,  nearly  the 
whole  army  became  affected  with  puna^  and 
many  died.  The  intense  cold,  too,  of  the  higher 
altitudes,  near  the  line  of  everlasting  snow,  killed 
many  more.  Even  the  mules,  than  which  no 
hardier  beast  of  burden  is  known,  dropped  hourly 
under  their  loads,  so  that  their  carcases  were 
continuously  in  sight  along  the  whole  line  of 
march.  Out  of  the  1,600  horses,  too,  whose  sole 
business  it  was  simply  to  transport  themselves, 
and  of  whom  the  greatest  care  was  taken,  that 
their  usefulness  in  time  of  action  might  in  no 
wise  be  impaired,  not  more  than  500  sur\'ived  to 
tread  Chilian  territory. 

The  army,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  left 
Mendoza  on  the  17th  January,  181 7.  On  the 
24th  its  leading  files  entered  the  mountain 
passes.  It  was  arranged  in  three  divisions,  each 
of  which  was  entirely  independent  of  the  others. 
Two  of  these  divisions  went  by  Los  Patos,  the 
first  under  General  Soler,  and  the  second,  a  day's 
march  in  the  rear,  under  General  O'Higgins  ; 
while  the  artillerj',  under  General  Las  Heras,  took 
the  pass  next  to  Los  Patos  on  the  south— the 
Uspullata  pass,  which  was  easier  and  more 
suited  for  the  transit  of  heavy  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion. General  San  Martin  himself  went  by  the 
pass  of  Los  Patos.  The  whole  army  was  under 
orders  to  debouch  on  Chilian  territor}-  from  the 
6th  to  the  8th  of  Februar\-. 

An  interesting  insight  is  here  obtainable  into 
San  Martin's  strategy.  We  have  seen  how 
cleverly,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Pehuenchcs,  he  had  induced  the  Spanish  general 
to  divide  his  forces.  The  consequence  was,  on 
issuing  into  Chilian  territory,  he  had  less  than 
half  the  Spanish  army  to  oppose  his  advance. 
"  March  separately,  strike  combined,"  was  the 
famous  dictum  of  a  later  strategist,  the  renowned 
Moltke.  So  far  as  the  nature  of  the  territory 
would  permit,  San  Martin  had  marched  separ- 
ately. His  separate  marching  divisions,  how- 
ever, like  separate  parts  of  a  machine  packed  up 
for  transit,  had  to  be  put  together  before  a 
general    engagement    could    be    entered    upon. 


To  understand  in  an  elementary  way  he 
accomplished  this  it  will  suffice  for  the  1 
to  imagine  a  lofty  mountain  with  an  an 
one  side  of  it.  The  different  divisions  of  ai 
army  are  winding  round  the  base  of  this  1 
tain  in  opposite  directions,  and  with  the  int 
of  meeting  where  the  enemy  is  stationed, 
happens  ?  The  enemy  cannot  remain  sta 
there,  else  it  will  be  between  two  fires.  Ii 
retire  from  the  mountain  base.  It  does  so. 
different  divisions  of  the  other  army  meet 
their  forces,  draw  up  in  order  of  battle,  c 
and  win  the  victory. 

Such  in  bald  outline  is  the  strategy  th: 
the  battle  of  Chacabuco.  The  lofty  mo 
was  the  great  peak  of  Aconcagua.  Rou 
northern  side  ran  the  Los  Patos  road,  th 
by  which  the  divisions  of  Generals  Sok 
O'Higgins  had  come  ;  on  its  southern  sic 
the  Uspullata  road,  the  pass  by  whid 
artillery  under  General  Las  Heras  had 
These  forces  converged  upon  Chacabuco,  a 
February  the  12th,  less  than  a  month  fro; 
time  of  its  leaving  Mendoza,  the  Army  < 
Andes  had  totally  routed  the  only  obstadt 
lay  between  it  and  Santiago,  the  capital  of 
which  it  entered  in  triumph  on  the  i8th. 
Chacabuco  been  more  vigorously  followe 
the  Spaniards  might  have  been  entirely  ex] 
from  Chili.  As  it  was,  they  were  able  to  c 
their  scattered  forces  and  retired  upon  ' 
huano,  whence  by  no  effort  on  the  part  ( 
Patriots  could  they  be  driven  out. 

With  this  firm  footing  still  in  the  sou 
Chili,  the  Spaniards  prepared  to  make  a  suj 
effort  to  regain  their  former  master)-.  A 
pedition  was  accordingly  fitted  out  by  Pe 
Viceroy  of  Peru,  which  was  still  under  Sp 
dominion,  and,  under  the  command  of  Gt 
Osorio,  Pezuela's  son-in-law,  sailed  from  C 
December  qth,  1 8 1 7.  This  expedition  comj 
three  regiments  of  infantry-,  one  of  cavain 
twelve  pieces  of  artillery,  and  with  the  gai 
at  Talcahuano,  where  it  disembarked,  m: 
total  strength  of  6,000  men.  With  this 
Osorio  began  to  advance  northward  toi 
Santiago.  Generals  O'Higgins  and  Las  I 
who  had  laid  unsuccessful  siege  to  Talcah 
and  were  still  in  that  quarter,  now  fell 
towards  Talca,  while  San  Martin,  whose 
had  been  encamped  near  Valparaiso,  n 
southwards  to  form  a  junction  with  them, 
he  accomplished  on  the  1 5th  of  March,  18 
San  Fernando,  and  found  the  united  i 
under  his  command  to  amount  to  7^000  idfe 
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ivalry,  33  field  pieces,  and  2  howitzers, 
thus  the  superiority  in  point  of  numbers 
sorio.  Osorio's  troops,  however,  were 
3nal  soldiers,  while  the  main  body  of 
:riot  army  were  merely  civilians  with 
ore  than  a  year's  experience  of  actual 
rning. 
vfartin  now  advanced  southward  to  meet 

while  Osorio,  ignorant  of  the  numbers 
vements  of  th^  united  army,  crossed  the 
iaule  in  his  northward  march  upon 
o.  The  armies  consequently  soon  met. 
as  on  March  18th,  at  Quechereguas, 
:he  Royalist  vanguard,  being  worsted  in 
)unter  with  the  Patriot  advance,  Osorio 

precipitate   retreat.     San  Martin  now 

forward  upon  the  retiring  Spaniards, 
ght  by  an  oblique  movement  to  his  own 
interpose  between  them  and  the  ford  of 
ule.  Next  morning  both  forces  crossed 
er  Lircay  at  the  same  time  at  points 
liles  apart,  and  continued  to  march  all 
nearly  parallel  but  gradually  approaching 
s.    In  the  afternoon  Osorio's  rear  was  so 

harassed  by  the  Patriot  cavalry',  under 
1  Balcarce,  that  it  became  necessary  to 
L  stand.  This  was  done  an  hour  before 
when  Osorio  wheeled  into  line, 
position  was  now  a  strong  one.  His 
rested  on  Talca,  his  left  on  the  river 
while  his  front  was  defended  by  a  broken 
of  ground,  known  as  the  Cancharayada. 
>harp  skirmishing  now  ensued,  but  the 
ing  twilight  deferred  all  thought  of  a 
action.  Meanwhile  the  Royalist  generals, 
ig  the  Patriots  through  the  gloom  from 
urch  tower  of  Talca,  held  a  council  of 
he  pusillanimous  Osorio  advised  a  stealthy 
in  the  night.  General  Ordoftez,  however, 
1  this,  pointing  out  the  peril  of  such  a 
with  the  deep  and  rapid  Maule  behind 
jid  a  superior  foe  in  front.  "  In  instant 
*  said  he,  "  is  our  only  safety.     If  you, 

will  not  lead  us,  I  myself  will  lead." 
Iier  officers  agreeing  with  Ordoftez,  Osorio 
to  a  convent  to  pray,  leaving  Ordoftez  in 
nd.  The  latter  now  drew  up  in  line  of 
placing  cavalr\'  on  his  wings  and  artillery- 
ntervals  between  the  different  battalions, 
irched  straight  upon  the  beacon  fires  of 
;riot  vanguard. 

iwhile  San  Martin,  who  had  been  warned 
y  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  Royalist 
liMatiafied  with  his  position,  had  ordered 
ittaJions  of  Chilian  artiller>'  from  his  front 


to  his  extreme  right.  While  this  manoeuvre  was 
still  in  performance,  the  Patriot  outposts  raised 
the  alarm  that  the  enemy  was  upon  them,  and 
almost  immediately  the  Royalist  right,  led  by 
Ordoftez  himself,  charged.  Something  in  the 
nature  of  panic  now  overtook  the  Patriots. 
O'Higgins  had  his  horse  shot  beneath  him,  and 
received  a  bullet  in  the  elbow.  In  the  confusion 
the  Patriots  shot  many  of  their  own  friends. 
San  Martin,  at  whose  side  an  aide-de-camp  was 
killed,  tried  to  restore  order.  It  was  all  in 
vain,  and  he  was  obliged  to  retire,  followed  by 
O'Higgins  with  the  remnant  of  his  division. 
Meanwhile  the  Patriot  right,  still  entrenched  in 
their  secure  position,  were  in  utter  ignorance  of 
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what  had  occurred,  and  awaited  orders.  These, 
however,  never  came,  so  the  officers  held  a 
council  of  war  and  put  themselves  under  Las 
Heras.  That  brave  general  now  found  himself 
in  command  of  3,500  men,  but  without  cavalrj- 
and  without  ammunition  for  his  guns.  Placing 
his  guns  in  the  centre,  and  forming  his  infantry 
into  one  compact  column,  he  began  his  retreat 
soon  after  midnight. 

Meanwhile,  fugitives  from  the  Patriot  army 
fled  with  the  speed  of  the  wind  to  Santiago. 
Here  their  fears  enlarged  the  disaster  that  had 
befallen.  Everything,  according  to  them,  was 
lost.  The  entire  army  was  dispersed,  San  Martin 
was  slain,  O'Higgins  was  mortally  wounded,  and 
the  Spaniards  were  in  full  march  upon  the 
capital.  Consternation  now  ensued.  The  people, 
in  dismay  and  terror,  began  to  move  their  valu- 
ables to  convents  and  nunneries,  and  such  places 
as  they  thought  likely  to  be  respected  in  the 
pilkige  and  devastation  soon  to  be  wrought  by 
the  Spanish  army.    Many  fled ;  those  that  could 
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not  were  frantic  with  terror.  The  Govern- 
ment  officials,  likewise — who  are  eager  to  fill 
lucrative  offices  in  times  of  peace,  and  whose 
duty  it  was  to  restore  confidence — shared,  and 
thereby  added  to,  the  general  disorder,  thinking 
only  uf  the  public  treasure,  not  as  a  treasure  for 
the  public  gotxl.  hut   as  a  treasure  frcmi  which 


Martin  arrived,  to   make  a 

Spanish  advance  on  the  pi  i 

seven  miles  south  of  the  ch 

assembling  the   fugitives  ai: 

army   was    instantly    prtjcct 

March  2Hth  Las  Heras  came  up  «^uii  the| 

he  had  conducted  in  so  niast«rf  !v  a  rr»a 


i^.: 


s# 
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tliey  must  not  be  separated,  and  began  to  move 
it  away  with  their  own  worthless  bodies,  until 
they  were  obliged  to  return  by  the  timely  arrival 
of  San  Martin  and  O'Higgins,  whose  exertions 
and  vigorous  measures  soon  bmught  the  panic- 
strickeJi  inhabitants  back  to  their  sober  senses. 

Everyone  now  felt  that  the  supreme  moment 
vras  arriving,  and  that,  if  the  cau>c  of  South 
American  Uidependcncc  was  to  t  it  must 

be  $avcd  now.  It  ifva»  immediatL.,  __  .  led,  at  a 
council  of  war  held  the  same  day  on  which  San 


the  almost  fatal  field  of  C  i 

days  more  the  recently  ii.t/uir«^i;  ...i4j 
organised  and  ready  for  action-  ll 
battalions  of  Chilian  and  four  of  Ar 
fantry,  ujaking  a  total  of  4«O0O  i 
ments  of  Argentine  and  one  of 
numbering    i  ,000  ;  and   22  guns, 
strength    did     not    exceed    6.000 
Spanish  forces  numbered  ab 
Api  ii  jnd  they  encamped  on  \ 
river  Maipo.     On  the  3ni,  h  > 
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go  and  crossed  the  river  lower 
caniped  at  Calera.  Thence,  on 
Ivanced  to  the  estate  of  Espejo, 
ise  o(  which  Osorio  established 
ters.  Close  at  hand  lay  the  Patriot 
>  both  sides  it  was  clear  that  a  (ight 
nt. 

of  the  battle  that  we  are  about  to 
jlsdn  named  after  the  River  Maipo, 
ithe  Andes,  and,  after  an  impetuous 


hillock  which  acted  for  the  Royalist  left  as  a 
kind  of  advanced  work. 

General  San  Martin  had  his  army  arranged  in 
three  divisions,  facing  south*west — the  first  divi- 
sion under  General  Las  Heras  on  the  right,  the 
second  under  General  Alvarado  on  the  left,  and 
the  third  as  a  reserve,  in  a  second  line»  under 
Quintana.  The  brave  O'Higgins,  still  suffering 
from  his  wound,  had  to  content  himself  with  re- 
maining in  command  of  the  garrison  of  Santiago. 
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miles,  enters   the   Pacific  fort>'- 

tti   of  Valparaiso.     TovA'ards   this 

tends  from  Santiago  a  stretch  of 

whose  crest  was   encamped    the 

front  of  the  western  extremity 

trctch  of  low  ground  lying  be- 

I  bnd  appears  again  in  the  shape 

batch.     On  this  triangular  patch 

while  behind,  and  a  little  be- 

•weatcni  angle,  was  the  farmhouse 

ctcd  with  the  higher  ground  by 

I  shut  in  by  vineyards  and  mud 

1  between  the  two  oppos- 

300  to  1,250  yards  in 

hemmed  in  on  tlie  west  by  a 


San  Martin  kept  the  cavalry  and  reserve 
under  his  own  orders^  besides  directing  the 
general  operations.  After  issuing  minute  itH 
structions  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  troops  in 
action — specially  enforcing  that  on  no  account 
were  they  to  await  a  charge  from  the  enemy,  but 
at  fifty  paces  distant  should  rush  forward  to  the 
attack  with  sword  or  bayonet — he  rode  to  the 
front,  attended  b>-  a  small  escort,  to  examine 
the  position  and  movements  of  the  enemy. 

"  What  dolu  these  Spaniards  are  I "  he  ex- 
claimed, after  i  careful  scrutiny  which  dt^lo»«l 
to   his   keen  cyt  a 

"  CHorio  b  a  greater  ;  ,,   - 

take  the  tun  as  witness  that  the  day  is  ours." 
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And,  while  he  was  yet  speaking,  the  sun  shone 
forth  from  a  clear  sky  over  the  snow-capped 
ridges  of  the  Andes. 

Another  incident  that  occurred  later,  while 
the  Patriot  columns  were  advancing  from  their 
camping  ground,  was  the  degradation  and  dis- 
missal of  a  leading  officer  before  the  whole 
army.  Marshal  Brayer,  who  had  been  the 
nimblest  to  get  back  to  Santiago  after  the 
disaster  of  Cancharayada  and  the  foremost  to 
magnify  it,  rode  up  to  San  Martin  and  made 
the  preposterous  request  that  he  be  permitted 
to  go  to  the  baths  of  Colina. 

"  You  have  the  same  permission,"  replied  the 
general  quietly,  "  that  you  took  at  Canchara- 
yada. But  as  half  an  hour  will  decide  the  fate  of 
Chili,  the  enemy  being  in  sight,  and  as  the 
baths  are  thirteen  leagues  off,  you  may  stay 
if  you  can." 

Brayer,  complaining  of  an  old  wound  in  his 
leg  that  he  said  was  causing  him  pain, 
answered  that  he  couldn't  stay.  This  fairly 
nettled  San  Martin,  who,  turning  upon  him 
sharply,  said — 

'*  Sefior  general,  the  humblest  drummer  in  the 
united  army  has  more  honour  than  you  !  " 

Then  following  up  this  severe  reproof,  he 
instantly  issued  orders  that  every  soldier  in  the 
army  be  informed  that  Marshal  Brayer,  the 
general  of  twenty  years  of  warfare,  was  that 
moment  dismissed  for  unworthy  conduct. 

On  reaching  the  edge  of  the  high  land  on 
which  they  had  been  encamped,  the  Patriots 
were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  with  four 
heavy  guns  in  the  centre,  light  pieces  and 
cavalry  on  the  wings,  and  the  reserve  two 
hundred  yards  behind. 

The  Royalists  commenced  the  game.  Primo 
de  Rivera  was  sent  by  Osorio  with  eight  com- 
panies of  infantry  and  four  guns  to  occupy 
the  hillock  that  formed  the  western  boundary 
of  the  low  ground  between  the  armies.  From 
here  he  could  effectively  attack  the  Patriots  in 
their  right  flank  if  they  crossed  the  low  ground. 
His  connection  with  the  main  army  was  main- 
tained by  a  body  of  cavalry,  under  Morgado. 
The  main  army  still  occupied  the  triangular 
table  land  ;  two  infantry  divisions,  with  four 
guns  each,  and  cavalrj'  on  the  extreme  right. 

The  next  move  was  made  by  San  Martin,  who 
ordered  the  two  divisions  under  Las  Heras  and 
Alvarado  to  attack  the  enemy.  Las  Heras,  it 
will  be  remembered,  occupied  the  Patriot  right, 
and  so  had  Primo  de  Rivera  to  oppose.  To  this 
end  he  resolutely  advanced  to  an  intervening 


hill  under  the  fire  of  Rivera's  four  guns. 
these  were  playing  upon  Las  Heras  the 
on  the  Patriot  right,  charging  Morgadc 
him  and  his  horsemen  from  the  field, 
was  thus  isolated  from  the  main  body ; 
that  Las  Heras  had  to  do  was  to  keep 
and  to  check  his  advance. 

Meanwhile,  the  division  under  Alvar 
crossing  the  low  ground,  its  right  flan 
no  longer  in  danger  from  Rivera,  whos 
were  now  full,  in  consequence  of  the  mc 
of  Las  Heras,  and  the  dispersion  of  his  s 
ing  cavalry.  It  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  • 
ground  occupied  by  the  Royalists,  dim 
slope,  and  even  reached  the  high  land 
opposition.  Then  a  sudden  and  a  vigorou; 
burst  upon  them,  and  they  were  hurle 
the  hill  with  severe  loss.  The  Spania 
lowed  up  this  advantage,  pursuing  the 
Patriots  across  the  low  ground,  until  the 
themselves  being  blown  to  pieces  by  tl 
heavy  guns  in  the  Patriot  centre,  and 
were  still  stationed  ort  the  crest  of  th 
land,  and  so  were  forced  to  retire. 

The  critical  moment  in  the  battle  hi 
arrived,  and  San  Martin  was  not  slow 
ceive  it.  He  ordered  Quintana  to  ad\-an* 
his  reserve  to  the  support  of  the  left  wing 
had  just  been  broken  back,  and  to  do  sc 
oblique  movement  from  right  to  left  acr 
low  ground,  so  as  to  take  the  Spanish  i 
in  the  flank.  On  the  way  Quintana  vn 
forced  by  three  battalions  of  Alvarado's  i 
division,  and  so  was  enabled  to  fall  up 
Spanish  infantry  with  all  the  greater  foro 
attack,  all  the  same,  was  stubbornly  r 
But  the  Spaniards  were  being  out-genen 
every  hand.  The  Patriot  cavalry,  on  tl 
had  already  charged  and  put  to  fligi 
Royalist  cavalry,  on  the  right ;  and  now 
ing,  fell  upon  the  other  flank  of  the  ir 
Meanwhile,  Alvarado  had  rallied  the  rest 
broken  division,  and  now  he,  too,  bore 
upon  the  Spaniards,  eight  guns  accomp 
him. 

Osorio,  seeing  the  main  portion  of  hi: 
being  worsted,  recalled  Primo  de  River; 
the  hillock  to  the  rescue  ;  and  then,  lil 
coward  that  he  was,  fled.  Ordonez  now  as 
the  command ;  but  the  battle  being  prac 
lost  and  won,  he  withdrew  his  men  firoi 
field,  retiring  upon  the  farmhouse  of  E 
Rivera  having  abandoned  the  hillock,  Las 
was  released  with  his  division  to  lend  momc 
to  the  already  irresistible  advance  of  the  W 
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had  now  become  a  pursuit.    At 
It    the   disabled  O'Higgins  arrived  on 
hailed  San  Martin  as  the  saviour 

some  hard  and  bloody  lighting  to 

tgh      Ordonez    had    safely  gained 

made    hasty    preparations    for  its 

Heras  was  the  first  genera)  officer 

fore   it,   and    gave   orders   for   the 

n   of  the  high   grounds  commanding 

about.      General    Balcarce,   however, 

in  general  command  of  the  infantn,', 

ordered  an  imniediatjt:  attack.     Colonel 

m   led   the  assault  with  a  battalion  of 

nir\\  but  was  received  by  a  terrific  fire 

and  musketr\',  and  driven  back  with 

Sicers  wounded   and    250   men    killed. 

^b    Balcarce's    impetuosity,   and    the 

'Las    Heras   was    taken.      Fire    was 

from    seventeen    guns    occupying    the 

►und,  and   the  enemy  driven   from   its 

fences  into  the  houses  and  vineyards. 

foot  soldiers  advanced,  broke  through 

walls,  and  took  the  houses  by  a-sault. 

age  was  sickening,  and  would  posisibly 


have  continued  until  there  was  not  a  Spaniard 
to  kill  had  not  Las  Heras,  who,  like  all  brave 
men,  was  also  humane,  at  great  risk  to  him- 
self, put  forth  all  the  efforts  at  his  command, 
threatening  even  to  shoot  his  own  soldiers  unless 
they  desisted,  to  check  the  ferocity  of  the 
victors.  The  brave  Ordoftez  thought  it  no 
dishonour  to  surrender  his  sword  to  the  equally 
brave  Las  Heras. 

Such,  then,  was  the  battle  of  Maipo,  equalled 
in  importance  in  the  whole  war  of  South  Ameri- 
can independence  only  by  the  battles  of  Boyaca 
and  Ayacucho.  The  Spanish  loss  amounted 
to  1,000  killed  ;  i  general,  4  colonels,  7  lieu- 
tenant-coloneb,  150  officers,  and  2,200  men 
taken  prisoners  ;  besides  twelve  guns,  four  flags, 
large  quantities  of  small  arms,  ammunition,  and 
baggage  captured.  The  Patriot  loss  exceeded 
1,000  killed  and  wounded.  General  Osorio 
succeeded  in  escaping  by  the  coast,  and  arrived 
at  Talcahuano  with  only  fourteen  followers. 
These,  joined  by  600  other  fugitives,  left  Chili 
as  soon  as  possible  by  sea  for  Lima.  The  Army 
of  the  Andes  had  done  its  work.  It  had  liberated 
Chili  from  Spanish  dominion. 
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Eylau .  Fehq  ana  /^  Fr iedland ,  June  u,  isoj. 

By  H.Sutherland  Edwards. 


THE  battles  of  Eylau  and  Friedland  were 
closely  connected  with  one  another 
and  with  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  (July  7th, 
1807),  to  which  they  led.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  1 807  it  seemed  that  the  destinies  of  Europe 
were  about  to  be  decided  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  where  a  mighty  struggle  was  pending  be- 
tween the  resources  and  genius  of  the  North  in 
conflict  with  those  of  the  South  ;  between  Alex- 
ander, Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
on  the  one  part,  and  on  the  other  Napoleon — 
or  "  Bonaparte  "  as  he  was  then  called — Emperor 
of  France  and  King  of  Italy.  The  latter  derived 
support  from  the  nations  he  had  subdued :  Italy, 
vSpain,  Holland,  and  a  great  portion  of  Germany. 
The  former  were  dependent,  in  a  measure,  on  the 
goodwill  and  co-operation  of  Great  Britain  and 
Sweden.  The  battle  ()f  Eylau,  however — the 
first  in  which  Napoleon  received  a  check,  though 
not  a  defeat — was  fought  by  the  armies  of  Russia 
and  Prus^ia  against  those  of  Imperial  France^ 

The  Russians  in  a  general  sense  occupied,  as 
they  always  must  in  conflict  with  the  nations  of 
the  West,  a  very  advantageous  position  ;  for, 
even  it  unsuccessful,  they  could  be  sure,  in  their 
retreat,  oi'  drawing  the  enemy  into  an  inhospit- 
able and  barren  country,  while  they  on  their  side 
would  be  able  to  obtain  both  reinforcements  and 
supplier.  The  biillle  of  Kvlau  was  claimed  both 
by  the  French  and  by  the  Russians  as  a  de- 
cisive viclniy  ;  tliouj;h  it  really  decided  nothing. 
.Vapoleoii'-  iintnediate  object  in  attacking  the 
Rii-'-iaM'-  ua-  t«»  drive  them  back,  and  advancing 
ui)Mii  Kcni;;-.biig  occiijn*  the  ancient  capital  of 
I*ni-'ia  ami  -ci/e  the  king;  which  he  failed  to 
do.  Hut  the  uutrv  important  aim  of  the  Russian> 
and  Prii--iaiis  wa^  l(.  drive  the  French  fnmi  the 
country  they  had  invaded  ;  ami  towar(l>  this 
re-uk  they  made  no  elTective  >tep.  The  French 
at  the  end  of  the  *ecomI  dav'>  fighting  occupied 
the  field  of  battle,  lendevl  the  enemy's  wouuiled. 
buried  the  dead,  and  remained  in  their  [>o-ition> 


for  upwards  of  a  week  ;  after  which  tb 
turned,  unmolested,  to  winter  quarters. 

In  numbers  the  French  were  superior  I 
enemy,  in  the  proportion  of  75,000  to  7c 
but  they  had  the  climate  against  them 
Napoleon  found  but  little  opportunity  ol 
ploying  his  infantry'.  This  can  scarcely  be 
into  account  in  reckoning  up  the  opposingi 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  battle  was  in 
the  French  cavalry  and  artillerj' :  and  in 
these  arms.  Napoleon  was  stronger  tha 
allies.  Though  Napoleon's  infantry  tool 
little  part  in  the  action,  one  particular 
ment,  the  25th,  suffered  so  severely  that  ii 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  officers.  "To  the  of 
of  the  25th  regiment,"  says  the  brief  a 
mental  inscription  recording  the  fact. 
other  peculiarity  of  this  remarkable  battle 
be  noted  :  some  of  the  Tartar  regiments  in 
Russian  army  were  armed  with  bt»ws  and  ar 
— to  the  great  amusement,  it  is  >aid,  d 
French  artillery.  An  English  publicist,  wr 
soon  afterwards  of  this  sanguinary  ciicou 
found  cause  for  satisfaction  in  the  fact 
although  our  political  interest>  demanded 
defeat  of  the  French,  the  troops  of  civilis 
had  >hown  themselves  able  to  put  back 
northern  hordes.  Considering,  however, 
the  French  were  superior  in  numbers  tc 
Ru^^ians,  that  they  were  better  armed,  and 
they  were  commanded  by  Napoleon  in  p 
lwho<e  presence  on  the  field  was  estimaCti 
Wellington  as  equivalent  to  an  additional 
thousmd  men),  tlie  wonder  is  that  the  Ku$ 
wlio  formed  the  bulk  of  the  allied  army, 
.ihle  not  only  to  hold  their  ground  again! 
Freneh  tor  two  successive  days,  but  when 
ai  la-t  retired,  to  do  so  without  being  sc'rii 
pill  Mitd.  I'or  if  at  the  end  of  two  dap'  figl 
the  I'rench  occupied  the  field  of  battle, 
took  tare  not  to  advance  beyond  it. 

Alter   the  latal   day  of  Jena.  King  FrB 
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William  of  Prussia  found  himsell  reduced  to 
one  province  and  25,000  soldiers.  He  and  his 
court  retired  to  Konigsberg,  there  anxiously  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  Russians ;  and  no  sooner 
had  Prussia's  powerful  allies  come  within  reach 
than  Napoleon  prepared  to  attack  them.  After 
several  reconnaissances  in  force  and  partial  en- 
counters, Napoleon  by  a  skilful  and  formidable 
flank  movement  forced  Benningsen,  the  Russian 
commander-in-chief,  to  retreat  to  Eylau,  a 
small  town  on  the  Pasmar,  about  twenty-two 
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Battle   of   EYLAU.   February  7-8.  1807. 


miles  south-east  of  Konigsberg.  Marshal  Soult, 
in  rapid  pursuit,  entered  the  place  at  the  head 
of  his  corps  almost  at  the  same  time  as  the  Rus- 
sians. A  collision  took  place  in  and  around  the 
Eylau  cemetery,  where  the  fighting  was  kept  up 
with  fury  on  both  sides  for  several  hours,  until 
night  came  on.  The  Russians  then  fell  back 
behind  the  town,  but  lighting  their  camp  fires, 
showed  that  they  had  no  intention  of  retreating 
further.  They  evidently  meditated  a  renewal 
of  the  conflict  on  the  following  morning. 

Napoleon  lost  no  time  in  ordering  Marshals 
Ney  and  Davoust  to  take  up  their  positions — the 
former  on  his  left,  the  latter  on  his  right  ;  and 
Davoust  was  on  the  right  of  the  French  early 
the  next  morning,  ready  to  fall  upon  the  Russian 
flank.     Ney's  corps,   however,   being   at    some 


distance,  it  was  impossible  to  communica 
him  in  time  for  the  next  day's  battle. 

On  the  following  morning,  February  I 
Russians  commenced  the  attack  with 
cannonade  on  the  village  or  town  of  Eyk 
only  by  one  division  under  St.  Hilaire. 
Emperor's  military  eye  a  hill  command 
town  presented  itself  as  the  most  importai 
of  attack.  Until  this  was  carried  the  c 
the  army  would  be  unable  to  act  off 
against  the  enemy,  for  it  would  be  impo: 

execute  the  n 
operations  of  ex 
it  in  the  plains. 
Augereau  was  tl 
ordered  to 
with  his  corps 
open  a  cai 
against  this  coi 
ing  spot.  He  \ 
fering  from  i 
tism  and  feve 
unable  to  sit  fii 
horseback,  had 
himself  to  be  s 
to  the  saddlt 
directed,  howe 
vigorous  artilh 
upon  the  key 
position  ;  ar 
armies  being  no 
in  short  dist; 
one  another, 
shot  took  effec 
slaughter  was 
At  one  mon 
appeared  fror 
movements  t 
Russians  that,  impatient  of  suffering  s* 
without  any  decisive  result,  they  wij 
outflank  the  French  on  the  left  wing, 
that  moment  Marshal  Davoust's  sharp? 
appeared,  and  fell  on  their  rear.  Up 
Augereau's  corps  filed  off"  in  columns  to 
and  occupy  the  centre  of  the  Russiar 
which  might  otherwise  have  overw 
Davoust  by  its  superior  numbers.  At  tl 
time  the  division  commanded  by  Gene 
Hilaire  filed  off  to  the  right  in  sup) 
Davoust,  and  in  order  to  facilitate  event 
junction  between  Davoust  and  Augereau. 
No  sooner  had  these  movements  been 
than  so  thick  a  fall  of  snow  covered  tl 
armies  that  neither  could  see  beyond  tl 
tance  of  two  feet.     The  point  of  difMlii 
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the  French  columns,  inclining  too  much 
t,  wandered  about  in  uncertainty.  This 
lasted  half  an  hour.  When  the  weather 
Pf  20,000  Russian  infantry,  supported  by 
nd  artillery,  were  on  the  point  of  exe- 
tuming  movement,  with  the  view  of 
)if  the  division  of  General  St.  Hilaire. 
ich  army  was  in  the  most  critical  posi- 
was  without  cohesion.  Its  columns 
ggling  about  in  all  directions,  incapable 
)rting  one  another.  Many  superior 
nduding  Augereau,  had  been  wounded, 
er,  assisted  into  Napoleon's  presence, 
ed  bitterly  of  not  having  been  adequately 
1. 

!on  saw  the  danger,  and  calling  for 
id  to  him:  "Are  you  going  to  let  us 
ired  by  these  people  ?  "  He  then  or- 
grand  charge  to  be  executed  by  the 
f  the  whole  army.  Eighty  squadrons 
in  it,  and  the  masses  of  French  horse- 
ke  through  the  lines  of  the  Russian 
sabre  the  enemy  right  and  left.  The 
avalrj',  in  endeavouring  to  oppose  this 
It,  %vere  routed  with  great  slaughter, 
as  the  Russian  infantry,  against  which 
;e  had  been  directly  made,  that  especi- 
•ed.  Its  two  massive  lines  were  utterly 
The  third,  falling  back,  rested  for 
ipon  a  wood. 

•rtune,  however,  of  the  battle  was  not 
anged  until  Davoust,  whose  progress 
greatly  impeded  by  the  weather,  was 
labled  to  fall  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy 
e  them  from  the  hilly  ground.  The 
after  repeated  attempts  to  regain  the 
hey  were  constantly  losing,  beat  a 
caving  behind  them  masses  of  killed 
ided  and  a  portion  of  their  artillery', 
ttle  seemed  won.  But  at  this  moment 
«  what  Napoleon  had  been  constantly 
light  occur  :  the  arrival  on  the  scene 
ssian  force,  from  7,000  to  8,000  strong, 
eneral  Lestocq.  The  Prussian  com- 
W7LS  being  pursued  by  Marshal  Ney. 
as  some  two  or  three  hours  ahead  of 
y,  and  the  battle  would  certainly  be 
>efore  Ney  could  come  up.  The  rapid 
>  acti(Hi  of  new  troops  has  often  had  a 
ing  effect  upon  a  battle  of  which  the 
previously  doubtful.  The  part  played 
russians  at  Waterloo,  by  the  French  at 
I,  are  cases  in  point.  But  eight  years 
aterloo  the  sudden  appearance  of  Prus- 
aroements  at  Eylau  had  no  effect,  except 


perhaps  to  modify  the  character  of  the  French 
victory  and  of  the  Russian  defeat.  But  for  the 
assistance  rendered  by  the  Prussians,  the  French 
might  have  routed  the  Russians  and  executed 
the  meditated  advance  upon  Konigsberg.  As 
it  was.  General  Lestocq  held  the  French  to 
some  extent  in  check  ;  and  the  balance  had  in 
some  measure  been  restored  between  the  con- 
tending forces,  when  Benningsen,  just  as  he  was 
proposing  a  final  attack,  received  news  of  the 
approach  of  Ney,  who  was  about  to  fall  on  his 
left  flank  as  Davoust  had  previously  turned  his 
position  on  the  right.  A  final  retreat  was  now 
ordered,  and  Benningsen  was  at  least  able  to 
boast  that  his  line  of  retreat  was  the  one  chosen 
by  himself.  He  marched,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
direction  of  Konigsberg  without  being  seriously 
pursued  by  Napoleon,  who  throughout  the 
battle  had  kept  Konigsberg  constantly  in  view, 
and  more  than  once  had  sought  to  encourage 
his  troops  by  pointing  to  the  just  visible  steeples 
of  the  ancient  Prussian  capital. 

It  had  been  the  design  of  Bonaparte  to  take 
Konigsberg,  but  he  was  forced  to  fall  back  on  the 
Vistula.  It  had  been  the  design  of  the  Russians 
to  drive  back  the  French  beyond  the  Vistula,  to 
retake  Ebling  and  Thorn,  and  to  force  them  to 
raise  the  sieges  of  Colberg,  Gaudenz,  and,  above 
all,  Danzig.  But  by  a  series  of  successive 
actions  they  were  themselves  driven  back  by 
the  French  as  far  as  Eylau,  and,  on  the  day 
after  the  great  battle,  beyond  the  Pregel. 

Sixty-three  years  later,  a  similar  question  arose 
as  to  which  side  had  gained  the  victory  in  a 
battle  fought  at  Bapaume,  in  the  north  of  France, 
between  the  French  under  General  Faidherbe 
and  the  Germans  under  General  von  Goeben. 
The  French  drove  back  the  Germans,  and  occu- 
pied at  night  the  positions  held  by  the  Germans 
in  the  morning.  This  looked  like  victory.  But. 
the  object,  said  General  von  Goeben,  of  the 
French  attack  was  to  break  through  the  German 
lines  and  march  towards  Paris  for  the  relief  of 
the  siege ;  and  this  the  French  did  not  do. 

The  doubtful  victor^'  of  Eylau  not  being  suffi- 
cient for  the  Emperor's  glory,  there  was  now  no 
possibility  of  Napoleon's  returning  to  Paris  until 
after  the  accomplishment  of  an  unmistakable 
conquest.  Danzig,  it  is  true,  had  fallen.  But 
the  Russian  army  was  still  in  a  threatening 
position,  and  had  to  be  disposed  of. 

Napoleon's  army,  meanwhile,  had  been  in- 
creased, through  the  fall  of  Danzig,  by  more  than 
30,000  men  ;  and,  though  there  was  neither  truce 
nor  armistice,  he  did  not  take  any  immediate 
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measures  for  opening  the  campaign  and  sur- 
prising the  enemy,  according  to  his  usual  system, 
by  the  promptitude  and  rapidity  of  his  move- 
ments. He,  on  the  contrary,  manifested  every 
symptom  of  a  sincere  and  even  somewhat 
earnest  desire  that  hostilities  might  be,  for  the 
present,  terminated  by  negotiation.  Till  this 
could  be  arranged.  Napoleon  seemed  deter- 
mined to  remain  on  the  defensive.  The  am- 
bassadors attending  his  court  at  Finkenstein 
were    witnesses    of    the    proud    eminence    on 
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which  he  now.  stood,  and  abundant  care  was 
taken  that  they  should  fully  understand  the 
importance  of  his  recent  conquest — the  great 
bulwark  of  the  Vistula.  When  the  ambassador 
of  the  Porte  was  presented,  on  the  28th  May, 
by  the  Prince  of  Benevento,  Napoleon  declared 
that  he  and  the  Sultan  Selim  would  be  for 
ever  after  as  inseparably  connected  as  the  right 
hand  and  the  left.  The  offices  and  administra- 
tion of  the  Government  were  now  transferred 
from  Warsaw  to  Danzig,  which  seemed  at 
this  time  to  be  intended  for  the  capital  of  the 
French  dominions  in  those  parts.    The  recently 


— was  appointed  governor,  and  Le  Febvre 
created  Duke  of  Danzig.  Each  soldier  who 
had  been  engaged  in  the  siege  received  a 
gratuity  of  ten  francs.         ^ 

In  the  meantime  the  light  corps  of  the  army 
advanced  in  various  directions  in  order  to  pass 
the  Russians,  and  get  between  them  and  thdr 
magazines,  by  cutting  off  their  retreat  to  Konigs> 
berg  ;  and  soon  afterwards  the  headquarters  of 
the  French  army  arrived  at  Eylau.     Here  die 
fields  were   no    longer   CQvered   with  ice  and 
snow,    but,   on    the    contrary, 
presented    one     of   the    most 
beautiful  scenes  in  Nature.  The 
country  was  everywhere  adorned 
with    beautiful    woods,    inter- 
sected by  lakes,  and  enlivened 
by  handsome  villages.    On  the 
13th,  while  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Berg  and  the   Marshals  Soult 
and    Davoust    had    orders   to 
manoeuvre  in  the  direction  of 
Konigsberg,     Napoleon,    with 
the    corps     of    Ney,    Lannes, 
Mortier,   the  Imperial  Guard, 
and  the  ist  Corps,  commanded 
by    General   Victor,    advanced 
on   Friedland.      On  the  sanit 
day  the  9th  regiment  of  Hus 
sars  entered  that  town,  but  wai 
driven  out  of  it  again  by  3,00c 
Russian  cavalry.     On  the  I4tt 
the  Russians  advanced  on  tb< 
bridge  of  Friedland,  with  th< 
intention    of    pursuing     theii 
march    to    Konigsberg,    and   at    three  in  th« 
morning  a  cannonade  was  heard.      "It    is     3 
lucky  day,"  said  Napoleon  ;  "  it  is  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  battle  of  Marengo."    Different  move- 
ments and  actions  now  took  place,  by  which  the 
Russians  were  stopped  on  their  march.   A  might) 
struggle  was  unavoidable,  and  both  armies  pf^' 
pared   for  a   decisive  battle.      By   five   in   th^ 
evening,  the  several  corps  of  the  French  were  ^^ 
their  appointed  stations.     Marshal  Ney  was  ot 
the  right  wing,  Marshal  Lannes  in  the  centra 
and   Marshal  Mortier  on  the  left.     The  corp' 
of  General  Victor  and  the  Guards  formed  th< 
reserve.     The  cavalry,  under  the  command   ^ 
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captured  city  was  visited  on  the  30th  May  by 

Napoleon,  at  the  head  of  the  greater  part  of  his  General  Grouchy,  supported  the  left  wing  ;  th 

staff,   together  with   his   Minister   for   Foreign  division  of  dragoons  of  Greneral  La  Tour  M**^ 

Affairs,    and     all    his    Court.      The    Emperor  bourg  was  stationed  as  a  reserve  behind  the  rig  1^^ 

reviewed   his  troops,  and  gave  orders  for  the  and  General  La  Housay's  division  of  dragoo^ 

reparation  of  the  works  demolished  in  the  course  with  the  Saxon  Cuirassiers,  formed  a  reserve  »* 

of  the  siege.     General  Rapp — a  great  favourite  the  centre.     The  whole  of  the  Russian  army  ^t^' 
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op  in  rue  best  order  th;it  the  place 

1^tance*  seemed   to  admit.     The  left 

'extcuded  to  the  town  of  Friedland,  and 

jht  wing  a  league  and  a  half  in  the  other 

300.     The    position    taken  up  by  General 

ppareutly  one  continued  plain, 

Mi  r,   was    intersected    by    a  deep 

fuO    of  water,  and   almost    impassable. 

fTa\Hne  mn  in  a  line  between  Domnow  and 

Hand,  wlierc  it  formed  a  lake  to  the  left  cjf 

place,  and  separated  the  right  wing  of  the 


the  town  of  Friediaiid,  an(fnc3r!}^5ppositc  to 
the  centre  of  the  army,  w;lj  the  small  village  of 
Heinrich^dorf.  The  field  of  battle  lay  between 
the  left  of  this  Nillagc  and  the  river,  to  the 
south  of  Friedland. 

Bonaparte,  having  reconnoitred  the  position 
of  the  enemy,  determined  to  take  the  town  of 
Friedland.  Suddenly  changing  his  front  and 
advancing  his  right,  he  commenced  the  attack 
with  the  advanced  part  of  that  wing.  The 
firing  of  twenty  cannon  from  a  battery  was  the 
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from  their  wnilre.  A  thick  wood  at 
•>f  about  a  mile  and  a  half  fnim 
I  on  more  elevated  ground,  fringed  the 
d^  in  the  form  of  a  !>emicircle,  except 
!^e  left,  where  there  wa^ 
II  the  vvKod  and  a  narrow 
Dt  CM  the  wood  about  a  rnilc  from 


Mgnal  of  battle.  At  the  same  moment  the 
division  under  General  xMarchajid,  !»upportcd  xm 
the  left  by  another  division,  advanced  upon  the 
enemy,  the  line  of  direction  being  towards 
til'  '    <»l   the  t<nvn.     When  the  RuMtans 

p*  that  Marsh;U  Ney  had  Jett  the  wood 

ui  whidi  hb  left  wing  had  been  po&sed,  they 
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endeavoured  to  surround  him  with  some  regi- 
ments of  regular  cavalry  and  a  multitude  of 
Cossacks.  But  General  La  Tour  Maubourg's 
division  of  dragoons  rode  up  at  fiill  gallop  to  the 
right  wing,  and  repelled  the  attack.  In  the 
meantime  General  Victor — who  commanded,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  a  corps  of  the  Grand  Army 
— erected  a  battery  of  thirty,  cannon  in  the  front 
of  his  centre;  and  his  works,  pushed  forward 
more  than  four  hundred  paces,  greatly  annoyed 
the  Russians,  whose  various  manoeuvres  for  pro- 
ducing a  diversion  were  all  in  vain.  Marshal 
Ney  was  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  directing 
the  most  minute  movements  with  his  character- 
istic intrepidity  and  coolness.  Several  Russian 
columns  that  had  attacked  his  right  wing  were 
received  on  the  point  of  the  bayonet  and  driven 
into  the  river.  Thousands  were  thus  lost, 
though  some  escaped  by  swimming. 

In  the  meantime  Marshal  Ney's  left  wing 
reached  the  ravine  which  surrounded  the 
town  of  Friedland.  But  the  Imperial  Guard  of 
Russia,  horse  and  foot,  had  been  placed  there 
in  ambush ;  and  it  now  rushed  suddenly  on 
Marshal  Ney's  left  wing,  which  for  a  moment 
wavered.  Dupont's  division,  however,  which 
formed  the  right  of  the  reserve,  fell  on  the 
Russian  Imperial  Guard  and  defeated  it  with 
great  slaughter.  Several  other  bodies  were  sent 
from  the  centre  of  the  Russian  army  for  the 
defence  of  the  all -important  position  of  Fried- 
land.  But  the  impetuosity,  the  numbers,  and  the 
prompt  and  skilful  co-operation  of  the  assailants 
with  an  immense  artillery  prevailed.  Friedland 
was  taken,  and  its  streets  bestrewed  with  dead 
bodies.  The  attempts  of  the  Russians  on  the 
left  wing  of  the  French  being  defeated,  they 
made  repeated  attacks  on  their  centre.  But 
all  the  efforts  of  their  infantry  and  cavalry  to 
obstruct  the  progress  of  the  French  columns 
were  exerted  in  vain.  Marshal  Mortier,  who 
during  the  whole  day  had  exhibited  the  greatest 
coolness  and  intrepidity  in  supporting  the  left 
wing,  now  advanced,  and  was  in  his  turn  sup- 
ported by  the  fusiliers  of  the  Guard,  under 
the  command  of  General  Savary.  The  French 
columns  pressed  forward  on  the  Russians,  chiefly 
along  the  sides  of  the  ravine ;  which  was  thus  as 
advantageous  to  the  French  as  disadvantageous 
to  the  Russians.  Victory,  which  had  never,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  French  generals  who  drew 
up  the  bulletin,  been  for  a  moment  doubtful, 
now  declared  decidedly  in  their  favour. 

The  field  of  battle  presented  one  of  the  most 
horrible    spectacles    of    wounded,    dying,    and 


dead   men  and  horses   that  was  ever  behdd. 
The  number  of  the  dead   on  the  side  of  the 
Russians  was  estimated  by  the  French  at  from 
15,000  to  18,000,  and  that  of  the  dead  on  their 
own  side  at  less  than  500.     But  they  admitted 
that  the  number  of  their  wounded  amounted  to 
3,000.     Eighty  cannon  and  a  g^reat  number  of 
covered  waggons  and  standards  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors.     The  Russians  were 
pursued  in  their   retreat    towards    K6nigsbei| 
till  eleven  o'clock.    During  the  remainder  of  the 
night  the  cut-off  columns  endeavoured  to  pass, 
and  part  of  them  did  pass,  the  river  at  several 
fordable  places.     But  next  day  covered  waggons, 
cannon,  and  harness  were  everywhere  seen  in 
the  stream.     "  The  battle  of  Friedland,"  says  the 
French  bulletin,  "  is  worthy  of  being  numbered 
with  those  of  Marengo,  Austerlitz,  and  Jena. 
The  enemy  were  numerous,  had  fine  ca\-alr)-, 
and  fought  bravely." 

Next  day,  June  the  15th,  the  Russians  en- 
deavoured to  re-assemble  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  while  the  French  army  manoeuxTed 
on  the  left  bank  to  cut  them  off  from  Konigs- 
berg.  The  heads  of  the  hostile  columns 
arrived  at  Wehlaw,  a  town  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Alia  and  the  Pregel,  nearly 
at  the  same  time.  The  Russians  at  daybreak  on 
the  1 6th  passed  the  Pregel,  and  continued  their 
retreat  to  the  Niemen.  The  French  bulletin 
says  that  *'  having  destroyed  all  the  bridges, 
they  took  advantage  of  that  obstacle  to  pro- 
ceed on  their  retreat."  If,  however,  there  were 
several  bridges  on  the  Pregel,  they  must  (as 
was  pointed  out  in  reply)  have  left  one  at  least 
standing  till  they  had  crossed  the  river  them- 
selves, though  the  French  gazetteers  would 
insinuate  that  they  escaped  only  by  means  of 
the  demolition  of  all  the  bridges. 

The  consistent  and  true  account  of  the  matter 
seems  to  be  that  which  is  given  by  an  eye- 
witness of  the  campaign,  who  sa)rs  that  "a^ 
Wehlaw  the  Russian  army  passed  the  PregcL 
without  any  loss  or  even  annoyance,  on  » 
single  bridge.  A  detachment  of  4,000  French 
troops  watched  their  movements,  but  did  not 
oppose  their  retreat.  The  bridge  was  then 
burnt,  and  the  Russians  continued  their  retro- 
grade movement  to  Pepelken,  where  they  weit 
rejoined  by  the  Prussian  corps  under  General 
Kaminskoy,  who  had  been  detached  to  Konigs- 
berg  on  the  loth,  for  after  the  defeat  of  the  main 
Russian  army  Konigsberg  was  untenable." 

At  eight  in  the  morning  Napoleon  threw* 
bridge  over  the  Pregel,  and  took  up  a  positK* 
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ith  his  army.    Almost  all  the  magazines 

the  enemy  had  on  the  Alia  had  been 

into  the  river  or  burnt.    At  Wehlaw, 

r,  the  French  found  an  immense  quantity 

Possession  was  taken  of  Konigsberg  by 
ps  under  Marshal  Soult.  At  this  place 
und  some  hundred  thousand  quintals  of 
lore  than  20,000  .wounded  Russians  and 
ns,  and  all  the  arms  and  ammunition  that 
m  sent  to  the  Russians  by  England,  in- 
160,000  muskets  that  had  not  been  landed, 
ench  bulletin  continued  as  follows  :  "  It 
the  5th  of  June  that  the  enemy  renewed 
es.  Their  loss  in  the  ten  days  that 
I  their  first  operations  may  be  reckoned 
o  men,  killed,  wounded,  taken,  or  other- 
t  hors  de  combat.  They  have  lost  a  part 
*  artillery,  almost  all  their  ammunition, 
e  whole  of  their  magazines  on  a  line 
:  than  forty  leagues.  The  French  armies 
,>ldom  obtained  such  great  advantages 
.  little  loss." 

the  conduct  of  this  short  campaign  on 
t  of  the  Russians,  as  well  as  its  com- 
lent  after  the  reduction  of  Danzig,  there 
igs  a  mysterious  cloud.  After  this  im- 
event,  and  the  addition  that  was  made 
•"rench  army  by  the  liberation  of  between 
and  40,000  fighting-men,  it  was  univer- 
pposed  that  General  Benningsen  would 
he  part  of  Fabius."  As  the  possession 
:ig  and  the  peninsula  of  Nehrung  gave 
icilities  to  the  French  for  turning  the 
uik  of  the  Russian  army  on  the  north, 
supposed  that  instead  of  making  an 
be  would  fall  back  behind  the  Pregel, 
port  his  right  on  Konigsberg,  where  he 
)e  nearer  his  resources,  and  the  French 
from  theirs.  Thus,  also,  time  would  have 
brded  for  the  execution  of  those  military 
lich  were  projected  in  Swedish  and  Prus- 
merania.    The  conduct  of  the  Russian 

which  had  been  so  much  extolled 
lis  operations  were  supposed  to  have 
ccessful,  was  now,  as  commonly  happens 
unfortunate,  severely  condemned.     The 

of  censure  appear,  indeed,  to  have 
:  least  very  plausible.     But  the  world 

then  know,  nor  do  we  now  know, 
ale  of  the  case.  That  the  Russians 
have  lost  in  the  course  of  ten  days 
ncn,  while  the  French  had  only  about 
Ued  and  5,000  or  6,000  wounded,  appears 
itroiis  an  exaggeration  that  even  the 
r  it  may  reasonably  be  questioned.    Yet 


the  losses  and  disasters  of  the  Russians  were 
admitted  by  themselves  to  have  been  immense. 
General  Benningsen  did  not  attempt  to  conceal 
the  real  situation  of  affairs  after  the  battle  of 
Friedland,  as  he  had  done  after  that  of  Eyiau ; 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  give  it  as  his  opinion 
that  any  further  contest  with  the  French  on  the 
field  of  battle  would  be  hopeless. 

It  was  computed  by  the  most  dispassionate 
and  competent  judges  that  the  French  com- 
menced this  short  campaign  of  ten  days  with 
160,000  men,  including  all  kinds  of  troops 
stationed  between  the  Oder  and  the  Alia ; 
and  that  the  allies  had  about  100,000  effective 
men,  infantrj'  and  cavalrj',  besides  Cossacks, 
Bashkirs,  and  other  irregular  troops.  It  was 
acknowledged  by  French  officers  that  from  the 
5th  to  the  14th  June  the  Grand  Army  had  lost 
in  killed  and  wounded  at  least  20,000  men. 

On  the  19th,  at  2  o'clock  p.m.,  Bonaparte  with 
his  Guards  entered  Tilsit. 

Although  the  Russians  were  completely  beaten 
at  Friedland,  they  had  presented  such  an  obsti- 
nate resistance  both  at  Friedland  and  at  Eylau 
that  Napoleon  now  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  make  peace  with  them  in  the  first  place  at 
the  expense  of  Prussia,  Russia's  powerless  ally, 
and  secondly  at  the  expense  ot  all  Europe,  with 
a  special  view  to  the  injury  of  England.  Over- 
tures of  peace  were  accordingly  made,  and  the 
result  was  a  meeting  of  the  two  Emperors  at 
Tilsit.  Prussia  was  now  entirely  sacrificed,  the 
King  losing  all  his  possessions,  with  the  ex- 
ception only  of  Memel.  Without  abandoning 
the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  formed  out  of  the  Polish 
provinces  taken  from  Prussia,  to  which  was  after- 
wards added  the  whole  of  western  Galicia  (the 
best  part,  that  is  to  say,  of  Austrian  Poland), 
Napoleon  arranged,  beyond  doubt,  with  Alex- 
ander a  partition  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 
The  treaty  was,  of  course,  not  made  public.  But 
in  reference  to  its  provisions  Napoleon  in  his 
speech  to  the  Senate,  in  August,  1807,  said: 
"  France  is  united  to  the  people  of  Germany  by 
the  laws  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  to 
those  of  Spain,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Italy, 
by  the  laws  of  our  federative  system.  Our  new 
relations  with  Russia  are  cemented  by  the 
reciprocal  esteem  of  these  two  grand  nations." 

Many  were  the  stories  told  of  the  peaceful, 
conversational  collisions  between  Napoleon  and 
Alexander  at  Tilsit,  sometimes  during  the  con- 
ferences, often  when  the  conferences  were  not 
taking  place,  and  the  two  monarchs  were  talking 
privately  together.    Alexander  declared  himself 
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a  disbeliever  in  the  hereditary  principle,  to  which 
he  owed  everything.  Napoleon,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  had  in  no  way  profited  by  this 
principle,  was  its  warm  partisan. 

Once  when  the  French  and  Russian  Emperors 
were  walking  out  together,  they  met  a  French 
sentinel  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  whose  face  was 
terribly  disfigured. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  soldiers,"  asked 
Napoleon,  "  who  can  survive  such  wounds  ?  " 

"  And  what  do  you,"  replied  Alexander,  "  of 
soldiers  who  can  inflict  them  ?  " 

"  lis  sont  tons  marts  !  "  interrupted  the  sentinel. 

"Your  side  is  always  victorious,''  said  Alex- 
ander, with  a  smile. 

"  Thanks  to  the  timely  support  of  my  Guard," 
answered  Napoleon. 


This  sort  of  military  marivaudage  is 
duced  by  M.  Thiers  in  his  "  Histo 
Gonsulat  et  de  I'Empire,"  though  th( 
vaudevillistic  style  of  repartee  was  no 
in  harmony  with  the  character  of  Na{ 
mind- 
Numbers  of  persons  professed  to  know, 
immediately  after  the  event,  what  had 
place  at  Tilsit ;  and  one  political  age 
what  he  declared  to  be  the  secret  art 
the  Treaty  to  the  English  Government, 
according  to  M.  Thiers,  wasted  its  mo 
buying  them.  What,  however,  could  tn 
powerful  sovereigns  do — already  mast 
nearly  the  whole  continent  of  EuFop 
develop  a  project  for  uniting  their  fore 
perpetuating  their  dominion  ! 
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IVE    hundred    and  thirty  years  ago  the 

land  of  lofty  mountains  and  deep  valleys 

called  Tyrol  was  made  over  by  its  last 

Countess    to    the    Duke   of   Austria ; 

om    that    day  to  this   the  people  have 

no  sovereign  but  the  head  of  the 
of  Hapsburg.  Above  all,  they  have  re- 
every  effort  to  incorporate  them  with 
I.  Of  the  same  blood  and  speech, 
s  and  religion,  it  might  have  been  ex- 
that  the  two  countries  would  have  long 
ited  ;  but  the  old  rivalr)^  between  the 
n  and  Bavarian  houses  seems  to  have 
id  itself  to  the  peoples,  between  whom 
las  always  been  more  or  less  feud.  In 
le  Elector  Max  Emanuel,  in  alliance  with 

against  the  House  of  Austria,  attempted 
through  Tyrol  to  join  Marshal  Vendome 

up  from  Italy.     "  But,"  says  the  historian 

aria,  "  in  Tyrol  there  dwells  a  breed  of 

•yal   to   their  old  customs  and  to  their 

Moreover,   this   people   is   rough   and 

and  proud  of  its  mountains,  which,  with 
•,  guarantee  freedom  and  security  against 
fht  of  foreign  foes." 

so  Max.  Emanuel  found.  He  reached 
ick,  pushed  on  to  the  Brenner,  and  sent 

detachment  round  by  the  Inn  valley  to 
•  the  expected  Frenchmen.  They  got  as 
:he  bridge  of  Pontlatz,  above  Landeck. 

point  the  valley  contracts  to  a  gorge, 

the  narrowest  point  the  Inn,  here  a  tur- 

orrent  forty  or  fifty  yards  wide,  has  to  be 

The  Bavarians  found  the  bridge  broken 

On  the  further  side  a  breastwork  had 
ected.  Not  a  single  foe  could  be  seen. 
ly  shot  after  shot  cracked  from  the 
in  side  ;  tree-stems  and  rocks  rolled  down 
g  men  and  horses,  and  cutting  off  all 

and  in  a  few  minutes  such  of  the  un- 
Bavarians  as  were  not  shot  down  or 
d  were  prisoners  in   the  hands  of  the 


Tyrolese.  A  few  days  later  the  whole  country 
was  up.  The  alarm  bells  rang  from  ever}'  church 
tower  ;  every  road  towards  Italy  was  barricaded  ; 
every  mountain  side  was  alive  with  sharp- 
shooters, and  nothing  remained  for  the  Elector 
but  to  cut  his  way  through  the  swarming  foes 
back  to  his  own  territories,  with  a  heavy  loss  of 
officers  (including  his  chamberlain.  Count  von 
Arco)  and  men.  A  worthy  Tyrolese  peasant  of 
those  days  kept  a  short  diary,  which  has  been 
preserved.  Here  is  an  extract  from  it  : — "  In 
1 703,  on  the  eve  of  St.  John  Baptist  (June  23) 
20,000  enemies  invaded  Tyrol,  did  great  damage, 
killed  many  of  our  people,  but  still  more  fell  on 
their  side,  came  as  tar  as  the  Lower  Meadow  "  (a 
place  at  the  south  foot  of  the  Brenner,  of  which 
we  shall  hear  again'),  '*  and  after  that  were  driven 
out  by  our  marksmen  and  militia  on  St.  Anne's 
Day  (July  26)." 

Tvrol  was  not  troubled  with  a  hostile  invasion 
again  till  the  last  vears  of  the  century.  In 
March,  1797,  the  French  general,  Joubert, 
attempted  to  cross  the  Brenner  from  Ital)-. 
Where  the  great  eastern  road  through  the 
Pusterthal  falls  into  the  Brenner  road,  and  close 
to  the  point  where  the  strong  fortress  of 
Franzensfeste  now  dominates  the  junction  of  the 
two  railways,  stands  a  little  village  called  Spinges, 
lying  in  the  angle  between  the  roads,  and  about 
1.000  feet  above  them.  Here  a  peasant  army 
awaited  the  French,  and  for  some  days  the  sur- 
rounding forests  were  the  -cene  of  desperate 
fighting.  The  peasants  fell  on  with  clubbed 
guns,  and  with  a  fury  that  nothing  could  with- 
stand. One  Prixa  of  Axams  was  found  dead 
after  the  fight,  with  seven  Frenchmen  King 
around  him.  Peter  Haider  brought  down  six 
with  his  rifle.  He  was  then  attacked  by  five  at 
once.  He  shot  one  with  his  rifle,  one  with  his 
pistol,  and  cut  down  a  third  before  a  shot  laid 
him  low.  The  two  remaining  opponents  slashed 
him  with  their  swords,  leaving  lv\m^w  ^"eai^% 
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but  it  took  more  than  that  to  kill  a  T5rrolese  of 
those  days^  and  Haider  survived.  In  these 
mountain  villages  the  church  and  churchyard 
often  form  a  natural  citadel.  Time  after  time 
did  the  French  storm  that  of  Spinges.  A  girl 
of  twenty-two,  Katharina  Lanz,  who  lived  to 
relate  her  exploit  till  1854,  led  the  defenders. 
With  her  hair  floating  in  the  wind  and  her 
skirts  well  tucked  up,  she  plied  a  pitchfork  with 
a  goodwill  and  efficiency  that  was  too  much  for 
the  French  bayonets.  Meanwhile  the  road  back 
to  Italy  was  blocked  by  an  Austrian  force,  and 
General  Joubert  had  to  make  the  best  of  his 
way  down  the  Pusterthal.  By  April  13th  the 
enemy  was  out  of  the  country. 

The  hostilities  between  France   and  Austria 
in   1805   affected  Tyrol  so  far  that  Innsbruck 
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received  a  visit  from  Marshal  Ney ;  an  honour 
■which  the  Tyrolese  had  done  their  best  to 
decline,  by  offering  a  stubborn  resistance  to  his 
passage  from  Bavaria  by  way  of  Scharnitz. 
Their  positions,  however,  were  turned  ;  but  Ney 
was  shrewd  enough  to  see  the  benefit  of  exasper- 
ating so  warlike  a  people  as  little  as  possible. 

In  December  the  war  ended  with  the  Peace  of 
Presburg ;  and  now  for  the  first  time  what 
Tyrol  had  dreaded  for  centuries  came  to  pass. 
The  province  was  annexed  to  Bavaria,  and  the 
bond  of  over  four  centuries  was  snapped.  No 
more  brutal  disregard  of  national  wishes  and 
national  riglits  was  ever  shown,  even  by 
Napoleon.  The  Bavarian  Government  was  pro- 
bably sincerely  anxious  to  act  fairly  by  its  un- 
willing subjects,  but  it  went  to  work  all  in  the 
wrong  way.  Into  a  land  of  well-to-do,  indepen- 
dent, intensely  religious  peasants,  who  had  never 
felt  the  pressure  of  external  authority,  but  had 
^one  on  governing  themselves  for  centuries  on 
the  old  Germanic  system,  the  Ravariaus  tried  to 


introduce  all  the  pedantries  of  oflficialisn 
pulsor^'  enlistment  was  substituted 
volunteering  ;  the  local  authorities  were 
by  officials  from  Munich,  who  gave  t\ 
airs  ;  *  the  parish  priests  were  removed 
Church  organisation  generally  interfe 
to  the  point  of  persecution  ;  the  name 
disappeared  under  a  new-fangled  divi 
"  Circles  "  ;  worst  of  all,  the  old  castle 
near  Meran,  the  very  heart  of  the  land, 
by  auction. 

Tyrol  had  never  abandoned  the  ho 
covering  its  freedom  under  its  former  s 
Communications  were  maintained  all 
between  the  Archduke  John,  the  mosl 
member  of  the  Imperial  house,  and  cei 
in  Tyrol  who  enjoyed  the  special  o 
of  their  countrymen.  The  most  n 
these,  Andrew  Hofer,  was  an  innk< 
horse-dealer  from  the  Passeir  valh 
runs  up  into  the  mountains  behin 
His  hutnble  inn,  which  still  exists, 
the  wild  torrent  of  the  Passeir,  v 
bed  widens  into  a  little  beach, 
situation,  it  is  known  as  "  On  th 
and  its  owner  was  often  spok< 
Tyrolese  fashion  as  the  '*  Sandw 
landlord  of  Sand.  The  position  c 
house  is  as  central  as  any  in  Tyre 
it  Meran  may  be  reached  in  foi 
while  in  the  opposite  direction 
hours'  march  brings  you  to  Ster; 
way  up  the  Brenner  on  the  so 
It  was,  therefore,  possible  for  Hofer 
force  to  attack  the  rear  of  an  enem) 
that  pass  in  either  direction.  Hofer  \ 
of  about  forty,  distinguished  more  foi 
strength,  kindly  disposition  and  upright 
than  for  any  special  military  talent  01 
for  government.  It  is,  indeed,  a  littl< 
to  explain  the  great  influence  whicl 
doubtedly  exercised.  Though  there  is 
to  doubt  his  courage,  he  showed  non 
dash  amounting  to  recklessness  with  wl 
of  his  subordinates  exposed  their  lives  ; 
extreme  good-nature,  and  unwillingness  I 
any  man,  led  him  especially  towards 
of  his  career  into  pitiable  vacillation, 
he  any  gift  of  eloquence,  such  as  often  1 
men  with  no  other  qualification  into 
leaders.     Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  tha 


*  "  The  King  is  a  nice  gentleman  enoogh 
peasant  with  whom  he  had  happened  10  Ifi 
passing  through  the  country,  "  but  his  cklitiM 
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he  was  the  recognised  chief  in  the  grand 
ce  which   this    little    mountain -country 

and  offered  for  a  time  successfully,  to 
queror  of  Europe.  Other  leaders  whose 
hould  be  mentioned  were  Martin  Teimer, 
Speckbacher,  and  the  Capuchin  Joachim 
^er.  All  these  men  had  taken  part  in 
ting  of  recent  years.  Teimer,  who  was 
ngest  of  them,  being  thirty  years  01  age, 
n  to  the  rank  of  major  in  the  landsttirm^ 
la.  He  was  probably  the  ablest  of  all  the 
e  leaders,  as  he  was  no  doubt  the  best 
d ;  but  he  never  inspired  the  same  con- 
Joseph  Speckbacher  was  ten  years 
He  was  now  an  employe  in  the  salt-works 
,  near  Innsbruck,  and  comfortably  off. 
ith  had  been  very  wild.  As  a  boy  of 
he  had  taken  to  a  poacher's  life  ;  and 
g  among  those  mountains  is  a  very 
t  business  from  the  rabbit-snaring  and 
t-netting    which    occasionally     enlivens 

coverts,  and  helps  to  iill  English  gaols. 
be  most  authorised  chamois-hunting  is 
angerous  sport  ;  and   when  the  hunter 

at  any  moment  to  become  the  hunted, 
ire  with  his  game  the  sensation  of  a 
1  the  ribs,  unless  his  own  wits  can  save 
vill  be  easily  seen  that  no  better  training 
e  found  for  mountain  warfare.  Speck- 
was  a  man  of  undaunted  courage, 
ss  resource,  and  a  thorough  knowledge 
>untr}'  which  was  to  be  the  chief  field  of 
ns.  Father  Joachim  had  served  as  an 
laplain,  and   had    earned  a   medal   for 

Now  he  was  to  lead  in  many  a  fierce 
but  he  made  it  a  point  of  honour  to 
3  weapon  save  a  great  ebony  crucifix, 
t  was  currently  reported,  became  in  his 
s  formidable  as  the  maces  wielded  by 
d  bishops.  "  The  Redbeard,"  as  he  was 
'as  perhaps  the  especial  favourite  of  the 

He,  too,  survived  into  the  second  half 
entury. 
when  Austria,  encouraged  by  Napoleon's 

diflficulties  in  Spain,  plucked  up  courage 
re  war  against  him  once  more  in  March, 
e  Tyrolese  were  all  ready  to  bear  their 
>n  April  9th,  Teimer  and  Hofcr  issued 
il  order,  making  it  clear  to  e\'cry  district 
\  special  task  would  be.  Teimer  then 
1  to  take  the  command  in  the  Inn 
bove  Innsbruck  ;  Speckbacher  being  in 
il  the  district  between  the  capital  and 
vian  frontier.  Hofer  disseminated  the 
luoiigh  other  innkeepers — the  country- 


inns  in  Tyrol  being  the  natural  centres  of 
information — until  every  man  knew  precisely 
what  he  would  have  to  do,  and  had  merely 
to  await  the  arrival  of  the  little  note  bearing  the 
words  "  It  is  time."  Another  signal  was  given 
by  strewing  sawdust  in  the  streams,  and  sending 
planks  bearing  red  flags  down  the  rivers. 

The  men  from  Passeir  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Meran  assembled  round  the  little  inn 
"  on  the  Sand."  There  were  some  thousands  of 
them  altogether,  Hofer,  with  his  broad  shoulders 
and  mighty  black  beard,  conspicuous  among 
them.  All  wore  the  dress  of  their  valley — 
brown  jacket  with  red  facings,  a  red  waistcoat 
with  broad  green  braces  over  it,  a  broad  leather 
belt  on  which  were  worked  the  owner's  initials, 
leather  breeches,  bare  knees,  and  red  or  white 
stockings.  Each  man  carried  his  heavy  rifle, 
with  which  he  could  make  pretty  sure  of  a 
chamois  at  300  yards  ;  and  a  Bavarian  was  a 
larger  mark.  It  must  be  remembered  that  few 
regular  troops  of  that  day  had  anything  but 
smooth-bore  muskets.  Hofer  made  a  short 
speech  : 

"When  you  have  carved  a  wooden  figure, 
may  you  take  it  to  Vienna  and  sell  it  ?  Is  that 
liberty  ?  You  are  Tyrolese — at  least  your 
fathers  called  themselves  so  ;  now  you  have 
to  call  yourselves  Bavarians.  And  our  old  castle 
of  Tyrol  has  been  demolished.  Does  that 
content  you  ?  If  you  raise  three  ears  of  maize, 
they  demand  two  from  you.  Do  you  call  that 
prosperity  ?  But  there  is  a  Providence,  and 
it  has  been  revealed  to  me  that  if  we  plan  to 
take  our  revenge,  we  shall  have  help.  Up  then, 
and  at  the  Bavarians  !  Tear  your  foes,  ay,  with 
your  teeth,  so  long  as  they  stand  up  ;  but  when 
they  kneel,  pardon  them  !  " 

The  first  shot  was  fired  not  far  from  the  place 
where  Joubert  had  been  overthrown  eight  years 
before.  Colonel  von  Wrede  (who  in  later  days 
was  to  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  French)  was 
in  command  of  the  garrison  of  Brixen.  Intelli- 
gence reached  him  that  an  Austrian  force  under 
(xeneral  Chasteler  was  approaching  through  the 
Pusterthal,  and  on  April  loth  he  sent  a  detach- 
ment to  destroy  the  bridge  over  the  river  Rienz 
at  St.  Lorenzen,  near  Bruneck.  The  peasants 
were  up  in  a  moment,  the  detachment  was 
not  suffered  to  approach  the  bridge,  and  when 
Wrede  brought  up  his  whole  force  in  support,  it 
was  met  with  a  hail  of  bullets  from  the  mountain 
side.  An  attempt  to  get  the  guns  into  a  position 
whence  their  fire  might  destroy  the  brid-^Eja.  ^'aa. 
frustrated  by  a  funous  c\vai^'e  0I  ^>^fe  ^^saocvxa.^ 
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who,  many  of  them  arnied  only  with  cudgeU 
and  flails,  dashed  upan  the  troops,  surrounded 
the  guns,  and  hunted  the  gunners  into  the  river. 
Wrede  could  do  nothing  but  tr\'  to  make  his 
way  to  Sterxing,  where  he  might  unite  with  the 
garrison  of  that  town.  A  force  of  3,000  French 
under  General   Bisson,  on  its  way  from    Italy, 


wisely  decided  to  meet  them  m  the  open,  where 
militar\'  discipline  might  tell.  The  steady  fire 
of  grape-shot  and  musketr\-  checked  the  onw-ani 
rush,  and  the  peasant  force  retired  into  a  hollow 
road  to  re-form,  while  girls  and  women  from  the 
town  supplied  refreshments.  A  second  rush  waj 
similarly  checked.  Hofer,  sitting,  as  one  his- 
torian of  these  events  remarks,  like  Mosei 
on  a  hill  above,  and  watching  the  for- 
tunes of  the  tight,  espied  some  loaded 
hay -waggons,  doubtless  bringing  supplicj 
for  the  garrison  from  the  mountain  hay- 
sheds.  A  brilliant  idea  struck  him,  or 
was  suggested  to  him.  If  these  could  be 
br()ught  up  they  would  ser\-e  as  cover  for 
the  >harpshiH>ters,  who  could  then  dispose 
ot  the  enemy's  gunners.  Butatfir,>tno 
man  ventured  to  bring  them  within  range 
of  the  deadly  grape.     Then  a  girl  stepjid 
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accompanied  him  a  tittle  beluw   where  the 
fortress  of  Franzensfeste    now  stands.     The 
wav   from     the    Pusterthal     to     the    great 
northern  road  passes  through  a  narrow  defile 
— the  Brixener  Klause,  or  Gorge  of  Bri.xen 
— and  here  the  unlucky  French  and  Bava- 
rians were,  of  course,  at  the  mercy  of  their 
furious  enemies.      Pelted  with  rocks,    tree- 
stems,  and    bullets    by  an    invisible   foe,   in 
momentary   fear    of    being    overtaken    by    the 
Austrians,    whose    advance-guard    actually    ap- 
peared before  they  were  well  out  of  the  defile, 
they  made    their   way   with   heavy  loss  to  the 
plain  in  which  lies  the  little  town  of  Sterzing. 

Meanwhile  Hofer  and  his  men  had  dashed 
over  the  Jaufen  Pass.  Colonel  Barenklau  (this 
looks  like  a  mythical  name,  but  appears  to  be 
correct),  the  commander  of  the  Sterzing  garrison, 


**-*.■. 


forwardj    swung    herself    on    to    the  back 

one    of    the    oxen,     and,    regardless    of 
bullets,    urged    the    team    on    with    whip 
voice,  exhorting  her  countrymen  at   the  sainf  | 
time  *'  not  to  be  afraid  of  the  Bavarian  dumP'  I 
lings.**     The  guns  were  now  soon  silenced ;  tl* 
Tyrolesc   fell    on   with   the  butt,  and   in  a  fe* 
minutes  the  whole  Bavarian  force,  or  so  mucb^ 
it  as  remained,  was  disarmed,  and  before  cvcninl 
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ik   and    key  in  a  neighbouring 

be  giurd,  as  often    happened,  of 

i\\  traces  of  the  fight  were  care- 

fthe  victors  dispersed  among  the 

when  Bisson  and  VVrede  arrived, 
[rooming,  April  12th,  no  garrison 


domes  of  the  Innsbruck  ehurclics  helow  them, 
and  hoped  for  a  respite.  A  mounted  officer  wa* 
sent  on  to  announce  thctr  approach  to  GeneraJ 
Kinkel  and  Colonel  Dittfurt,  commanding  the 
garrison  of  the  capital.  As  he  rode  through  the 
gate  of  the  town   he  dropped  from  hU  liorse, 


"^W^V-^ 


ni.Ti 


<^ 
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3,  no  news  of  its  fate  could  they 
ay  was  to  be  seen.  Puzzled,  and 
cd,  they  pursued  iheir  march,  or 
harassed,  as  before,  wherever  a 
■of  which  there  are  many  along 
oad — gave  an  opp<»timiiiv  to  the 
(If  fiivourite  tact  it 
ie  terrible  surprise  jw  aiud  Uu-m. 
of  the  13th,  the  weary,  bat- 
[  mixpbering  nearly  4,000^  ^aw  t  he 


pierced  with  a  buUet.  To  explain  what  had 
happened  we  must  pass  to  the  Inn  valley.  The 
village  of  Axams  had  incurred  a  fine  for  resist* 
ancc  to  the  conscription,  and  on  the  nth  a 
detachment  had  been  sent  to  collect  this.  They 
fared  little  better  than  their  comrades  at  St. 
Lorenzen,  and  retired,  vowing  vengeance.  In 
the  course  of  that  day  the  whole  of  the  valley 
above  Innsbruck  was  a>tir,  and  ready  to  march 
upon  the  town.     Meantime,  Speckbachcr  bad 
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summoned  the  lower  valley  to  arms.    All  night 
long  beacon  fires  blazed  on  the  mountains  which 
look  down  into  the  streets  of  Innsbruck.     The 
morning  of  the  I2th  had  hardly  dawned  when 
he  was  at  the  gates  of  Hall,  and  no  sooner  had 
these  been  opened  as  usual  by  the  unsuspecting 
garrison   than   the  Tyrolese   rushed    in.      The 
officers  were  seized  in  their  beds,  hardly  a  shot 
was  fired,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  with  a  loss  of 
two  only  of  his  men,  Speckbacher  had  captured 
400  Bavarian  soldiers.     These  were  marched  off 
to  Salzburg,  again  under  the  escort  of  women, 
for  no  men  could  be  spared  from  the  task  of 
liberating  the  country.     Hall  is  a  short  eight 
miles  from  Innsbruck,   and    long  before  noon 
Speckbacher  was  with  the  levies  from  the  upper 
valley,  who  were  attempting  to  storm  the  two 
bridges  that  here  cross  the  Inn  just  outside  the 
walls  of  Innsbruck.     Up  to  this  time  they  had 
made  little  progress,  for  want  of  leading;  but 
when  Speckbacher,  waving  his  hat  and  shouting 
"  Long  live  the  Emperor  Francis !  "  placed  him- 
self at  their  head,  they  wavered  no  longer.     The 
gunners  fell  under  the  terrible  clubbed  rifles,  or 
were  thrown  into  the  river  ;  some  young  mathe- 
matical    students    from    Innsbruck   University 
slewed  the  guns  round,  and  poured  volleys  into 
the  troops  who  were  hurrying  up  from  the  town  ; 
the    peasants  pressed    forward,   some   with    no 
weapons  but   their  fists;   an  attempt  to   break 
through  with  cavalry  was  frustrated  by  the  sharp- 
shooters,  who   by   this   time  had  got  into  the 
houses,   and   were    dealing    death    from    every 
window.      To    complete    the    victor^',   at    this 
moment    appeared    Major   Teimer,   with    some 
more   or  less    drilled    battalions    of    landsturm 
from  the  upper  valley.      General  Kinkel,  tho- 
roughly terrified,  wished  to  capitulate,  but  his 
more   energetic    subordinate,   Colonel    Dittfurt, 
declared  that  he  would  sooner  die  than  surrender 
to    a    rabble   of  peasants   whom    a    couple    of 
squadrons  could  keep  in  order,  and  made  a  last 
desperate  effort   to   rally  his  men.     As  he  was 
speaking   two   bullets  struck  him,   and   he   fell 
from  his  horse.    Struggling  to  his  feet,  he  dashed 
with  drawn  sword  on  the  advancing  mass,  to  be 
again  shot  through    the  chest.     Even   then  he 
made  one  more  effort,  aided  by  a  few  officers,  to 
dislodge   some   of  the   enemy  from    a   position 
which  enabled  them  to  keep  up  a  galling  fire ; 
but  a  fourth  bullet,  in  the  head,  stretched  him 
senseless,  and  he  was  carried  to  the  main  guard. 
After  his  fall  the  surviving  troops  surrendered, 
and  Innsbruck  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Tyrolese. 
It  was  not  yet  eleven  o'clock. 


The  remainder  of  that  day  was 
rejoicing,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  to  sc 
in  pillage.  Such  of  the  burghers  of  In 
were  thought  to  have  been  on  too  good 
the  hated  Boar  were  regarded  as  £ 
for  a  little  plunder.  At  the  same  t 
generous  actions  were  done  by  indi 
saving  the  lives  of  the  vanquished.  ^ 
official  was  on  the  point  of  being  str 
by  a  furious  mob  when  a  girl  flung 
round  him,  and  asserted,  quite  iictitic 
he  was  her  betrothed.  He  was  spare 
A  young  Tyrolese  who  had  captured 
officer  took  him  to  an  inn  and  gave 
The  officer,  in  gratitude,  offered  him 
gold  earrings  which  he  was  wearing, 
think  I  did  it  for  pay  ?  "  said  the  lad ; 
with  difficulty  would  he  accept  them  : 
sake.  The  old  imperial  eagles  were  h 
and  rapturously  greeted  when  found 
feathers  are  grown  again,  old  tail,"  sai 
haired  man,  as,  with  the  tears  flowing 
cheeks,  he  embraced  the  beloved  symb 

Men  slept  that  night  where   they 
streets  or  gardens.     In   the   earliest 
alarm-bells    rang,  and    the   word  we 
that    the    French    were    upon    them 
know,   this   was    the    force   under   B 
Wrede  ;  but  those  in  the  town   knev 
of  the  way   in   which  they  had   fare 
other  side  of  the  mountains.     The  g 
barricaded,    and    all    preparations    m; 
street  fight.     At    five   o'clock    the  he 
column  appeared  on  Berg  Isel  ;  and  b 
were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  in 
ground  that  lies  between  the  south  si 
town  and  the  foot  of  the  mountains  : 
on  the  left  wing,  French  on  the  right, 
same  time  a  strong  force  of  TjTolese  h; 
round  to  the  rear,  and  occupied  Berg  Is 
were  fairly  entrapped.     Teimer  had  n 
extracted  from  General  Kinkel  an  orde 
the  Bavarian  commander  send  someon* 
town  to  see  how  matters  stood  ;  in  cc 
with  which  Wrede  himself,  and  a  Frei 
officer,  came  in,  and  the  former  was 
while  the  latter  was  sent  back  to  repc 
sharpshooters  had  already  opened  fire. 
then  came  himself  to  meet  General  I 
the  suburb  of  Wilten.     The  French  coo 
asked   for   a   free   passage    into   Genua 
offered  to  take  all  the  flints  out  of  the 
before    moving  ;    but    Teimer   would 
nothing   but   capitulation.      All  this  ll 
bullets  of  the  sharpshooters  were  <? 
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dense  ranks,  adding  to  the  general  demorali- 
»n,  and  eniforcing  the  arguments  of  the 
^lese  leader.  At  length  General  Bisson 
led.  The  French  and  Bavarians  laid  down 
r  arms.  Two  generals,  130  officers,  and 
o  men,  with  seven  guns  and  800  horses, 
endered  to  the  Tyrolese. 
3lonel  Dittfurt,  lying  in  the  guardhouse, 
ng  one  of  the  intervals  of  his  delirium,  had 
ied  in  his  furious  cursing,  to  ask :  "  Who 
your  forces  yesterday  ?  "  "  No  one,"  was 
answer ;  '*  each  man  fought  as  he  best  could 


Chasteler,  whenever  captured,  was  to  be  brought 
before  a  military  commission  and  shot  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  To  the  Tyrolese,  of  course,  this 
mattered  little,  but  it  undoubtedly  shook  Chas- 
teler's  nerve,  and  to  some  extent  prevented  the 
regular  troops  from  giving  efficient  help. 

On  May  ist  a  strong  force  of  Bavarians  and 
French,  under  Wrede,  now  general,  and  Marshal 
Lefebvre,  the  Duke  of  Danzig,  occupied  Salz- 
burg. The  shortest  route  from  that  city  to 
Innsbruck  lies  by  Reichenhall  and  through  a 
narrow  defile  called  the  Strub  Pass,  entering  the 
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Imperor  and  Fatherland."  "  Not  so,"  he 
**  I  saw  him  again  and  again  :  he  was 
5  a  white  horse."  And  the  story  went 
1  that  St.  James,  the  patron  Saint,  as 
ppens,  of  Innsbruck,  had  fought  for  his 
■s  of  old  he  fought  for  Spain, 
e  Austrian  troops,  under  General  Chasteler, 
fid  next  day  ;  but  it  was  not  expected  that 
r3rrolese  would  be  left  long  in  undisturbed 
anon  of  their  conquests.  Napoleon's  fur)' 
I  he  heard  how  his  troops  had  been  served 
;hcrd  of  undisciplined  mountaineers  knew 
(omids.  He  issued  on  May  5  th  an  order  of 
itof^  in  which  "  a  certain  Chasteler,  calling 
jrtf  a  general  in  the  Austrian  service,"  was 
iid  of  having  caused  an  insurrection  in 
tadallowed  some  Bavarian  conscripts  to 
tmd,;  an4  it  was  directed  that  the  said 


Inn  valley  at  the  little  town  of  Worgl.  The 
Strub  was  held  by  Tyrolese  and  soldiers,  275 
in  all,  with  two  guns.  Wrede's  entire  division 
was  sent  on  May  nth  to  force  the  pass,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so  after  nine  hours'  hard  fight- 
ing, in  which  the  handful  of  defenders  had  four 
times  repulsed  the  assailants.  On  the  following 
day  General  Deroy,  advancing  by  way  of  Inn 
valley,  relieved  the  frontier  fortress  of  Kufstein, 
which  the  Tyrolese  were  blockading,  and  on  the 
13th  the  two  forces  joined  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Worgl.  The  Bavarians  had  encountered  a 
stubborn  resistance  all  the  way,  and  were 
infuriated  :  village  after  village  was  set  on 
fire,  property  destroyed,  women  and  children 
slaughtered.  General  Chasteler,  with  a  force 
ot  2,000  regular  troops,  having  failed  to  ^^^.n^t^X. 
the  junction  of  the  Bav^i\2LW%  vi\t.\v  \X\«.'^^««vOcv^ 
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forced  to  accept  battle  at  WorgI  and  utterly  Lefcbv 
routed,  himself  eiicaping  only  by  the  speed  of 
tiis  horse,  and  after  the  commission  which  was 
to  carry  out  Napoleon's  order  had  already  been 
selected.  On  his  way  through  Hall  he  was 
roughly  handled  by  the  sall-miiiers,  The  French 
r^nd  Bavarians  marched  upon  Innsbruck,  ravag- 
ing and  burning,  a  task  in  which  the  former  now 
ssem  to  have  taken  the  lead.     At  any  rate,  it  is 
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recorded  that  Lefebvre,  enraged  at  the  sight  of 
the  Austrian  eagle  over  the  gate  of  the  Httle 
town  of  Ratteuberg,  was  only  prevented  from 
burning  the  place  down  by  Wrede's  strenuous 
opposition.  Fifty-three  peasants,  taken  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  also  owed  their  lives  to 
the  firmness  and  humanity  of  the  Bavarian 
general,  who  further  issued  a  stringent  order 
Iforbidding  all  ill-treatment  of  the  inhabitants. 
On  May  loth  the  Duke  of  Danzig  entered  Inns- 
bruck. Two  days  later  Napoleon  was  defeated 
by  the  Archduke  Charles  in  the  battle  of  Aspern, 
or,  as  the  French  call  it,  Essling  ;  but  before 
the   news    of   thi*   could    have    reached    them, 


^Te  and  Wrede,  believing  all  oppositimj  was 
at  an  end,  and  wishing  to  cut  off  the  Archduke 
John's  retreat  from  Italy,  Iiad  returned  to  Salz- 
burg,  leaving  General  Deroy's  division  to  hold 
Innsbruck. 

Marsfial  Lefebvre  was  so  far  right,  that  orders 
had  been  received  by  the  Austrian  commandm 
in  Tyrol   to  withdraw   their    troops.    But  he 
reckoned   wflliout    SpeckbacherL     That   indcb- 
tigable  man,  on  the  day  of  the  dcfett 
at   Worgl,   had    been    in  Inosbnick 
collecting  all  the  weapons  and  povder 
upon  which  he  could  lay  his  hancU. 
Then  he  went  to  General  Buol,  who 
was  at  \7>lders,  near  Hall,  prcparitig 
to    retreat    over   the    Brenner,  and 
vainly  tried  to  persuade  him  to  make 
a  stand.    Finally,  climbing  one  of  llit 
mountains  whence    all   the 
round   Innsbruck    could    pLi..  ,  .- 
seen,    he     carefully    estimated    the 
strength   of   the  enemy,  and  fomul 
that  he   had   not   more   than  ifi,ooo 
men  to  deal  with.   On  May  231  d  with 
two     faithful    companions,     George 
Zoppel  and  Simon  Lechner,  he  made 
a  dash  for  the  Brenner,     Two  nwnt 
ioined    the    party  at    Steinacli,  awl 
the    tive,  by  spreading    themselvo 
about  the  mountain  side,  and  chang- 
ing their  position  at  ever\'  shot,  sue 
ceeded  in  putting  to  flight  a  ca^iln 
patrol  of  several  hundred  raen.wbkl 
had    been   sent   up    to   reconnoitrt 
(ienera!    Buol  was   still   holding  the 
defile   of    Lueg,  just    north   of  Iht 
Brenner  Pass,  and  Hofer  with  f»,ooc 
men  was  also  there.   To  them  Speck- 
bacher   addressed    himself,    pointing 
out   that   the   panic   among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Inn  valle>-,  caused 
by  the  events  of  the  preuous*  days,  was  over, 
and    that  they  were  quite  ready  to  rise  agaio. 
Buol  was   persuaded    to    put    1,200  men  ^ifli 
6  guns  at  the  disposal  of  the  Tyrolese  1 
and   on    May  25th,   Hofer    took    up    h.. 
tion    at    Berg    Isel,   while    Speckhacher, 
the   men   from  the  lower  Inn  valley,  1 
right  wing  as  far  as  Hall     The  Tyroler 
bered  some  18,000  ;  Deroy  had  at  most  liyOO^ 
but  many  of  these  were  veterans.    Some  isobleJ 
fights   ensued   that   day  ;    more  than  once  the 
Ba\arians  attempted  to  storm  the  position,  and 
were  repulsed.     In  the  evening  heavy  rain  came 
on  (it  rains  most  days  at  Innsbruck)  and  6ghtiDf! 
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was  suspended.  Owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  in- 
junctions of  an  old  man,  who  pointed  out  to 
Hofer  that  May  29th  was  a  great  Church  festival, 
Hofer  fixed  that  day  for  the  attack.  This  delay 
also  gave  time  for  Teimer,  who  was  at  Landeck, 
to  bring  his  men  down  the  valley.  General 
Deroy,  a  kind-hearted  old  man,  used  the  in- 
ter\*al  to  issue  a  proclamation  recommending 
submission,  which,  naturally,  produced  little 
effect,  unless  that  of  impressing  the  peasants 
with  the  idea  that  he  was  wavering. 

On  the  morning  of  May  28th  the  Bavarian 
army  was  drawn  up  round  the  town  of  Innsbruck. 
The  Tyrolese  line  extended  in  a  great  crescent 
to  th6  south,  its  left  on  Zirl,  ten  miles  above  the 
town,  its  right  on  Volders,  about  as  far  in  the 
other  direction.  The  battle  began  on  the  wings. 
Speckbacher  took  the  bridge  of  Volders  and 
attacked  Hall.  On  the  left,  Father  Joachim 
Haspinger  led  the  men  from  Meran,  supported 
by  two  Austrian  companies,  by  way  of  the 
villages  of  Mutters  and  Natters,  into  the  marshy 
tract  known  as  the  Gallwiese,  just  above  the 
town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  He  was 
soon  at  hand-grips  with  the  enemy.  A  Bavarian 
soldier  was  delivering  a  thrust  at  him  with  his 
bayonet  when  a  bullet  laid  the  assailant  low — 
fired  over  the  Capuchin's  shoulder,  and  so  close 
that  the  famous  red  beard  was  singed.  Only 
staying  now  and  again  to  shrive  a  dying  man,  he 
pressed  forward  at  the  head  of  his  peasants,  who 
slowly  but  steadily  drove  the  Bavarians  before 
them.  At  a  farmhouse  called  Rainerhof  another 
gallant  deed  was  done  by  a  girl.  With  a  small 
cask  of  wine  on  her  head,  and  a  glass  in  her  hand, 
she  was  going  about  in  the  thick  of  the  fight, 
dispensing  drink  to  the  weary  men.  A  bullet 
went  through  the  cask,  and  the  wine  began  to 
pour  out.  In  a  moment  she  had  it  down  from 
her  head  and  her  fingers  in  the  holes.  "  I  have 
only  got  two  hands,"  she  shouted  ;  "  if  another 
bullet  comes  the  wine  will  be  lost.  Put  your 
mouths  to  all  the  holes,  and  drink  while  you 
can  !  "  The  fighting  went  on  till  noon  with  no 
definite  results.  An  attempt  of  the  Bavarians  to 
storm  Berg  Isel,  the  centre  of  the  Tyrolese  posi- 
tion, was  repulsed  with  the  aid  of  Colonel  Ertel's 
troops,  though  not  till  the  right  had  nearly  been 
turned  by  the  foe.  Hofer — surveying  the  whole 
field  from  the  heights  of  Schonberg,  where  his 
headquarters  were — cast  anxious  glances  towards 
the  left  to  see  if  any  signs  of  Teimer  were  visible. 
At  the  head  of  his  column,  he  appeared  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  ;  but  they  came  up  slowly, 
a/jc/ ammunition  was  failing.  To  gain  time,  Hofer 


sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  Bavarian  comn 
with  proposals  for  a  surrender.  This  was  r« 
but  Deroy  asked  for  a  twenty-four  hours'  an 
which  Hofer  equally  declined.  However 
now  too  late  in  the  day  to  resume  the  fij 
and  under  cover  of  the  night  General 
managed  to  evacuate  the  town  unobser\' 
wheels  of  the  guns  and  the  hoofs  of  the 
being  all  muffled,  and  to  march,  away, 
halting  till  the  Bavarian  frontier  was  n 
By  seven  o'clock  next  morning  the  T 
were  once  more  in  Innsbruck. 

The  next  month  passed  in  tranquillity, 
his  defeat  at  Aspern  Napoleon  remain 
several  weeks  on  the  island  of  Lobau, 
Danube,  making  his  preparations  to  retrii 
lost  ground.  For  reasons  which  have  next 
satisfactorily  explained,  the  Archduke  t( 
steps  to  do  more  than  watch  his  foe.  On  Ji 
Napoleon  again  crossed  the  Danube,  and  < 
and  the  following  day  inflicted  on  the  Au 
the  decisive  defeat  of  Wagram.  An  an 
quickly  followed,  and  again  all  Austrian 
were  ordered  to  evacuate  Tyrol.  This  tir 
persuasions  of  the  Tyrolese  leaders  w 
no  avail,  and  General  Buol  could  do  nothi 
withdraw,  after  issuing  a  proclamation  in 
the  peasants  were  exhorted  to  tranquillil 
resignation.  On  July  30th  the  Duke  of  1 
re-entered  Innsbruck,  and  ordered  th 
weapons  should  be  given  up  within  fort} 
hours,  and  that  the  leaders  should  sur 
at  once.  A  force  was  sent  over  the  Br 
another  up  the  valley  of  the  Inn.  Hofer, 
side,  sent  round  a  circular  note  calling  all  i 
arms.  On  August  2nd,  a  body  under  Has 
and  others  took  up  a  position  in  the  va 
the  Eisach,  a  little  higher  up  than  th< 
where  Bisson  and  Wrede  had  been  so  n 
treated  in  April.  They  secured  the  I 
bridge,  where  the  road  crosses  the  river  be 
the  hamlets  of  Oberau  and  Unterau — the 
and  Lower  Meadow.  Speckbacher,  wit 
Pusterthal  men,  joined  them,  and  all  was 
ready  to  receive  the  first  enemy  who  s 
appear.  General  Rouyer's  division  had  re 
Sterzing  on  August  3rd.  At  7  a.m.  on  ih 
the  leading  column — a  Saxon  regiment, 
2,000  strong — entered  the  narrow  gorge 
Mauls.  A  barricade  brought  them  to  a 
during  which  they  afforded  a  mark  to  ^ 
bacher's  men.  A  torrent  of  stones  also 
on  them.  Still  they  moved  forward  as  1 
Mittewald,  where  artillery  had  to  be  iw 
clear  the  road.     Fully  800  marksmen  WB 
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id  on  both  sides  of  them,  and  they 
ing  heavily.  As  they  reached  the  bridge 

rang  out  overhead:  "Stephen,  shall 
way  ?  "  "  Not  yet,"  came  the  reply, 
umn  halted,  and  an  orderly  was  sent 
t  the  matter  to  General  Rouyer.    He 

the  advance  to  be  continued,  but,  it  is 
iself  retired  to  the  rear  of  the  column, 
le  voice  was  heard  again  :  "  Now  cut, 

the  name  of  the  most  Holy  Trinity  !  " 

roar  like  thunder  the  terrible  "  stone- 
'  burst  out.  Rocks,  larches,  huge  frag- 
f  the  mountain  side,  crashed  down  upon 
:less  Saxons  and  Bavarians,  overwhelm- 
idreds  and  cutting  the  column  in  two. 
ises  of  the  force  by  the  day's  end 
id  to  1,300.  In  the  night  Rouyer  with- 
;  rear  to  Sterzing.  The  Saxons  were  sur- 
,  and  after  a  gallant  defence  compelled  to 
;r.  To  this  day  the  defile  between  Mitte- 
i  Oberau  is  called  the  "Sachsenklemme.'' 
,  meanwhile,  had  again  crossed  the 
and  lay  a  couple  of  hours'  march  to  the 
Sterzing,  in  a  position  where  he  could 
ds  with  Haspinger  on  the  right  and  on 

with  Speckbacher,  who,  with  his  usual 
,  had  moved  to  the  north  of  Sterzing, 
r  occupied  a  line  of  which  the  centre  was 
age  of  Tschoffs.  At  noon  on  August 
Marshal  Lefebvre,  with  7,000  men  and 
,  entered  Sterzing,  and  at  3  a.m.  on  the 
g  day  marched  forward  to  Mauls,  having 
le  precaution  of  putting  on  the  uniform 
vate  soldier.  He  also  endeavoured  to 
e  heights  with  skirmishers.  Haspinger 
y  at  first,  probably  only  with  the  view 
ng  his  enemy  into  greater  difficulties. 
tie  Tyrolese  really  advanced,  Lefebvre  was 
)ack,  escaping  narrowly  with  his  life,  and 
ling  found  him  back  at  Sterzing,  where 

to  rally  his  men.  But  the  Tyrolese  gave 
rest,  and  on  the  loth  he  ordered  a  retreat, 
column  which  was  trying  to  make  its 
nd  by  Landeck  had  no  better  luck.  At 
mened  bridge  of  Pontlatz  they  fared  just 

countrymen  had  fared  106  years  before. 
tone-batteries"  played  so  effectively  on 
lat  most  had  to  surrender,  and  only  a 
the  whole  number  got  back  to  Landeck. 
loth  they  were  again  at  Innsbruck,  with 
'  22  officers  and  over  1,000  men. 
vre  arrived  on  the  following  day,  but  he 
:  been  allowed  to  reach  the  capital  un* 
L  "The  finest  hunt  I  ever  had  in  my 
id  Speckbacher,  who  led  the  pursuit,  and 


stuck  so  close  to  the  heels  of  the  enemy  that  he 
himself  dragged  a  Bavarian  officer  from  his 
horse,  and,  like  one  of  Homer's  heroes,  carried 
off  his  sword  and  spear  as  a  troph3\  Some  of 
the  German  officers  seem  to  have  found  a  httle 
consolation  in  the  thought  that  the  French  had 
now  had  a  taste  of  the  Tyrolese. 

Both  sides  rested  on  the  12th.  The  13th 
was  a  Sunday.  In  the  early  morning  Father 
Joachim  said  mass  in  the  church  of  Schonberg. 
Hofer  made  one  of  his  short  speeches :  "Are  you 
all  here,  Tyrolese  ?  Then  we  will  advance.  You 
have  heard  mass,  you  have  taken  your  dram.  In 
the  name  of  God,  then."  The  military  service  in 
the  great  abbey  church  of  Wilten  was  not  over 
when  the  first  shots  were  fired.  The  numbers 
were  about  the  same — some  20,000  on  either 
side,  the  Bavarians,  Saxons,  and  French  having 
perhaps  slightly  the  advantage.  The  tactics 
were  very  much  as  in  May.  Haspinger  again 
led  the  left  wing,  Speckbacher  the  right.  The 
marshal,  however,  in  order  to  keep  his  retreat 
open,  had  detached  a  force  under  Count  Arco 
to  hold  Schwatz.  The  levies  from  the  upper 
Inn  valley  were  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  but  they  were  unable  to  do  much  more 
than  give  employment  to  part  of  the  enemy's 
force.  At  2  p.m.  the  marshal  ordered  an 
advance.  Covered  by  artillerj-  fire,  two  regi- 
ments stormed  Berg  Isel,  while  others  attacked 
Ambras,  on  the  further  side  of  the  river  Sill. 
Every  foot  of  ground  was  stubbornly  contested. 
The  men  of  Passeir  were  forced  to  give  way. 
Speckbacher  was  driven  from  his  positions.  Only 
Haspinger,  on  the  left,  hurled  the  attacking 
columns  back  into  the  plain.  The  Bavarians 
began  to  set  fire  to  the  houses.  It  was  the 
worst  move  they  could  have  made,  as  it  only 
served  to  infuriate  the  Tyrolese.  Rallying  under 
cover  of  the  forests,  they  burst  out  again,  and 
after  one  volley  charged  home  with  clubbed 
guns,  the  weapon  which  served  them  best.  All 
the  positions  were  recovered,  and  though  Le- 
febvre ordered  five  more  assaults,  the  assailants 
reeled  back  each  time  with  broken  heads. 

The  struggle  only  ended  with  daylight.  The 
Bavarians  had  lost  2,000  men.  Count  Arco  had 
fallen,  like  his  ancestor,  to  a  Tyrolese  bullet,  but 
the  way  to  Kufstein  was  still  open  ;  nor  was 
Hofer  desirous  to  drive  the  enemy  to  extremi- 
ties. So  long  as  the  land  was  freed  from  his 
presence,  it  was  enough.  At  7  p.m.  on  the  14th 
the  Marshal  Duke  of  Danzig  left  Innsbruck 
with  his  whole  force.  That  night  he  entrenched 
himself  at  Schwatz,  but  soow  fe>ycv^  >CoaS.  ^^ 
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neighbourhood  of  Haspinger  and  SpcckbaLhtsr 
made  the  position  undesirable^  and  on  the  19th 
he  proceeded  to  Salzburg.  For  the  third  time 
in  four  months  Tyrol  was  freed. 

It  is  beside  our  present  purpose  to  trace  the 
course  of  events  further.  It  may  be  said  that 
for  some  weeks  Hofer  governed  Tyrol  from 
Innsbruck,  with  about  as  much  success  as  could 
be  expected  from  a  peasant  suddenly  raised  to 
such  a  position,  His  upright  nature  prevented 
him  from  making  so  many  blunders  as  his  want 
of  education  and  experience  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  lead  him  into.  On  October  4thj  the 
Emperor's  "nameday,"  a  great  festival  was  held, 
and  Hofer  was  presented  with  a  medal,  sent  by 
the  Emperor  himself.  On  the  same  day  the 
treaty  of  Schonbrunn  was  signed,  and  Tyrol  was 
finally  handed  back  to  Bavaria,  and  overwhelming 
forces  were  sent  to  enforce  submiss.ion.  Speck- 
bacher  was  defeated  on  the  Salzburg  frontier  on 
October  ibth,  and  barely  escaped  capture.  A 
few  days  after,  Hofer  left  Innsbruck,  and  took  up 
his  quarters  at  Schonberg.  Once  again,  on  the 
27th,  the  Tyrolese  turned  to  bay,  and  inflicted 
some  loss  on  the  Bavarians  ;  but  on  November 
ist  General  Wrede  succeeded  in  surprising  their 


position  on  Berg  Isel  at  a  time  when  ihcy  W( 
celebrating    the    festivaJ   of  All    Saints  in 
neighbouring   churches,   and    inflicted    a   hca' 
defeat.     Once   mure  victory  was   propitious 
Hofer,  when,  after  three  days*  hard  lighting 
St.  Leonhard,  close  to  his  own  home,  he  coi 
pelled   !,300  Frenchmen,  who   had  crossed 
Jaufen    in    pursuit  of  him,  to   lay   down  ih 
arins.     But  this  was  the  last  gleam  of  suo 
Hofer's  mind  seemed  failing  ;  he  was  no  lotij 
master  of  himself.     A  price  was  set  on  his  I: 
and  on  December  ::nd  he  fled  into  the  moji 
tains,  and  took  refuge  in  a  remote  spot  known 
only  to  himself  and  a  few  trusty  firiends.    The 
secret  was,  however,  betrayed,  and  at  the  end  of 
January  a  force  of  600  Frenchmen  was  sent  to 
take  him.    He  was  brought  to  Mantua,  and  tried 
by  a  military  commission.     The  majority  w< 
in  favour  of  some  penalty  short  of  death  ; 
Napoleon  was  not  likely  to  spare  the  man  w 
had  baffled  his  generals  so  long,  and  a  perc 
tory  message  commanded  that  he  should  be  si 
forthwith.      He   underwent   the   sentence   wil 
heroic  fortitude  on  February  20th,  18 10. 

On  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  Tyrol  again   cam* 
under  its  old  counts. 
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/"^  LORIOUwS,  for  the  most  part,  as  have 
I  ^^  been  tlie  iniHtary  annals  of  Great 
\Zy  Britain,  the  student  of  them  will  not 
fail  to  find  the  record  of  occasional 
disaster.  In  our  own  time  a  regiment  ha>  perished 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Isandhvana  mountain, 
and  another  was  all  but  annihilated  at  Maiwand. 
But  once  only  in  the  long  roll  of  our  many  wars 
has  been  consummated  the  total  ruin  of  a  whole 
British  army.  In  January,  1X42,  between  the 
cantonments  on  the  plain  of  Cabul  and  the 
hill(x:k  above  Gundamuk,  whereon  the  last 
remnant  of  fighting-men  sold  their  live>  dearly, 
there  fell  upwanls  of  4,500  soldiers,  and  more 
than  double  that  number  of  camp  followers. 
How  this  ghastly  catastrophe  came  about,  and 
how  stern  retribution  for  it  was  e.\acted,  is  told 
in  the  following  narrative. 

In  1838  the  Sutlej  was  the   British   frontier. 

Between    that    river    and    the    mountains    of 

Afghanistan  lay  the  Punjaub  State,  then  ruled 

by  Runjeet   Singh.     Under  evil  counsel.  Lord 

Auckland,    then     (iovernor-general     of    India, 

resolved  to  send  an  army  into  Afghanistan    to 

<lethrone   Dost    Mahomed,  and    reinstate   Shah 

Socjah,  who,  so  early  as    iSoq,  had    become  a 

^tive  and  aii  exile.   All  men  whose  experience 

8^ve  weight  to  their  utterances  denounced  this 

^'preposterous  enterprise."     Lord  William  Ben 

*Jnck,  Auckland's  predecessor,  characterised  the 

Pitject  as  an  act  of  incredible  folly.     Marquis 

^ellesley,  a  previous  (Tovern(»r-general  of  great 

^^nction,  regarded  "  this  wild  expedition  into 

1  distant  region  of  rocks  and  deserts,  of  sands 

*ndice  and  snow,"  as  an  act  of  infatuation.  The 

"ttke  of  Wellington  pronounced,  with  prophetic 

*8*city,  that  the  consequence  (^f  once  crossing 

the  Indus  to  settle  a  government  in  Afghanistan 

'^^^  be  "a  perennial  march  into  that  country." 

"Ut  Lord  Auckland  was  determined  on  the 

*"*dertaking.      He  gathered   at    Kerozapore  an 

^gb-Indian  army,  and   sent   it,  with   the  ill- 


omened  Shah  Soojah  on  its  shoulders,  into  the 
unknown  and  distant  wilds  of  Afghanistan.  That 
army  began  its  march  in  December,  1838,  and 
did  not  reach  Cabul  until  the  following  August. 
A  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  Macnaghten,  the 
brilliant  but  uncertain  civil  servant  who  accom- 
panied the  new  monarch  in  the  capacity  of 
envoy.  Shah  Soojah  inspired  the  Afghans  with 
no  enthusiasm  for  his  cause.  They  realised  that 
he  was  restored  to  his  throne  merely  by  British 
bayonets  ;  and  thev  contrasted  this  creature  of 
the  Keringhis  with  his  predecessor,  the  vigorous 
and  masterful  Dost  Mahomed,  who  had  fled 
across  the  Hindu  Kush  on  the  approach  of  the 
British  trr)ops. 

The  two  years  during  which  the  quasi-occu- 
pation  of  Afghanistan  lasted  were  far  from 
quiescent  ;  but  the  sanguine  Macnaghten  could 
not  bring  himself  to  recognise  that  Shah  Soojah 
had  no  real  grip  (mi  the  country-,  and  that  the 
holding  of  the  British  troops  was  no  more  than 
the  gnnmd  on  which  were  their  camps.  He 
believed — or  professed  to  believe — that  "  the 
country  was  quiet  from  Dan  to  Beersheba." 
"  The  people,"  he  said,  "  are  perfect  children, 
and  they  should  be  treated  as  such.  If  we  put 
one  naughty  boy  in  the  corner,  the  rest  will  be 
terrified."  Brave,  wise  (Jeneral  Xott,  who  com- 
manded at  Candahar,  and  who  "  never  interfered 
in  the  govenmient  of  the  country,"  differed 
totally  from  the  envoy's  views.  "  Unless,"  he 
wrote,  "  strong  reinforcements  be  quickly  sent, 
not  a  man  of  us  will  be  left  to  describe  the  fate 
of  his  comrades.  Nothing  will  ever  make  the 
Afghans  submit  to  the  hated  Shah  Soojah." 
Nott  regarded  the  situation  with  shrewd,  clear 
common -sense. 

In  September,  1841,  Macnaghten  was  about  to 
quit  Afghanistan.  He  had  been  appointed  to  the 
high  post  of  (iovernor  of  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
and  he  was  looking  forward  to  an  early  depar- 
ture tor  a  less  hara.ssing  and  tumultuous  sphere 
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of  action  than  that  in  which  he  had  been  labour- 
ing for  two  troubled  years.  Before  starting,  the 
duty  was  cast  upon  him  of  cutting  down  the 
subsidies  paid  to  the  Afghan  chiefs  as  bribes  to 
keep  them  quiet.  He  had  objected  to  this  re- 
trenchment ;  but,  yielding  to  pressure  from 
India,  he  intimated  to  the  chiefs  that  their 
subsidies  were  to  be  reduced.  They  vehemently 
remonstrated,  but  without  effect ;  and  they  then 
formed  a  confederacy  of  rebellion.  The  Ghilzai 
chiefs  were  the  first  to  act.  Quitting  Cabul,  they 
occupied  the  passes  between  Cabul  and  Jellala- 
bad,  and  entirely  intercepted  the  communications 
with  India  by  the  Khyber  route. 

Macnaghten,  busy  with  his  arrangements  for 
departure,  gave  himself  no  trouble  in  regard  to 
this  significant  demonstration,  remarking  merely 
that  it  was  "  provoking."  The  time  was  ap- 
proaching when  Sale's  brigade  was  to  quit  Cabul 
on  its  return  journey  to  India,  being  relieved  by 
the  brigade  which  Shelton  was  bringing  up. 
Macnaghten  had  intended  to  accompany  Sale's 
march,  for  he  wrote  that  he  "  hoped  to  settle 
the  hash  of  the  Ghilzais  on  the  way  down."  But 
the  Ghilzai  rising  anticipated  him,  and  it  spread 
so  widely  and  rapidly  that  on  October  9th  Colonel 
Monteath  was  despatched  to  clear  the  passes  with 
a  strong  detachment  of  all  arms.  Broadfoot,  who 
commanded  a  corps  of  sappers,  made  a  tour  of 
discovery  in  search  of  entrenching  tools.  Driven 
from  pillar  to  post,  he  at  length  betook  himself 
to  the  officers  in  chief  military  command  in 
Afghanistan.  Poor  General  Elphinstone  was  a 
gallant  soldier,  but  utterly  unversed  in  Afghan 
warfare ;  wrecked  in  body  and  impaired  in 
mind  by  physical  infirmity,  he  had  lost  all 
faculty  of  energy'  ;  and  he  was  so  exhausted 
by  the  exertion  of  getting  out  of  bed,  that 
for  some  time  afterwards  he  could  not  concen- 
trate himself  on  business.  He  could  give  Broad- 
foot  no  instructions,  and  when  the  latter  took 
leave,  the  poor  old  general  said,  *'  For  God's 
sake  clear  the  passes  quickly,  that  I  may  get 
away  ;  for  if  anything  were  to  turn  up,  I  am 
unfit  for  it— done  up,  body  and  mind."  And  this 
was  the  man  whom  Lord  Auckland  had  ap- 
pointed to  the  most  responsible  and  arduous 
command  at  his  disposal,  and  that  in  the  fullest 
knowledge  of  Elphinstone's  disqualifications  for 
active  service. 

Sale  fought  his  way  down  the  passes,  suffering 
occasionally  serious  losses.  His  European  regi- 
ment— the  13th  (now  Prince  Albert's  Light 
Infantr}') — consisted  chiefly  of  young  soldiers, 
some  of  whom,  at  the  debouche  into  the  Tezeen 


valley,  after  a  skirmish  in  which  an  offic 
several  men  were  killed,  fell  into  prec 
flight,  hotly  chased  by  the  Ghilzais.  ( 
steep  ascent  to  the  Jugdulluk  crest,  it 
of  march,  blocked  by  the  baggage  abando 
the  summit  by  the  main  body,  was  compt 
halt  while  the  rear-guard  had  to  endu 
fierce  attacks  of  the  tribesmen  and  tl 
poured  down  from  either  side  on  the  a 
mass  in  the  ravine  below.  The  onslaug 
valiantly  repulsed  ;  but  the  crest  was  not 
until  upwards  of  120  men  had  faUe 
wounded  among  whom  had  to  be  abai 
with  the  dead.  At  a  council  of  war  held 
a  long  halt  at  Gundamuk  it  was  resol 
march  on  to  Jellalabad,  which  was  re 
as  an  eligible  point  d''appui  on  which  a  re 
force  might  move  up  and  a  retiring  force 
down.  Accordingly  the  brigade  procee 
that  place,  which  was  occupied  on  No\ 
14th. 

While  Sale  was  battling  his  way  throu 
passes  to  Gundamuk,  the  British  people  at 
were  enjoying  unwonted  quietude.  Sin 
previous  summer  the  Bala  Hissar  garris< 
been  withdrawn  ;  and  the  troops,  quarte 
cantonments  on  the  plain  north  of  the  oil 
ceased  to  be  an  expeditionary  force,  ar 
become  substantially  an  army  of  occu 
The  oflficers  had  sent  for  their  wives  to  i 
with  them  the  bungalows  in  which  the 
settled  down.  There  were  dances  and  d 
the  morning  "  coffee  house,"  and  the  e 
gathering  round  the  bandstand  ;  a  raa 
had  been  laid  out,  and  there  were  "sky 
and  more  formal  meetings.  And  so  "  the 
eating  and  drinking,  and  marrying  and  gi' 
marriage,  and  knew  not  until  the  flood 
and  took  them  all  away-" 

The  defencelessness  of  the  position,  nei 
less,  had  long  disquieted  thinking  men. 
cantonments  were  surrounded  by  the  car 
of  an  obstacle  in  the  shape  of  a  shallow 
and  a  feeble  bank  over  which  an  activ 
could  scramble.  Their  area  was  commant 
all  sides  by  Afghan  forts,  which  were  i 
occupied  nor  destroyed,  in  one  of  whicl 
contained  the  commissariat  stores 
essentials  of  a  defensive  position  the 
cantonments  at  the  beginning  of  the 
break  were  simply  contemptible.  The 
and  the  general  lived  in  the  cantonment 
Alexander  Burnes  occupied  a  house  in  th 
close  to  the  Treasury',  and  several  other  () 
resided  in  the  suburbs.  Shelton,  with  hiftbl 
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camp  on  the  Siah  Sung  hills,  about  a 
>th  from  city  and  cantonments.  The 
I  of  the  British  force,  apart  from  the 
contingent,  amounted  to  four  infantry- 
Its,  two  batteries  of  artillery,  three  com- 
of  sappers,  a  cavalry  regiment  and  some 
r  horse,  all  well  equipped  and  in  good 
In  the  Bala  Hissar,  Shah  Soojah  had 
lerable  body  of  military  and  several  guns. 
;  unexpectedly  there  broke  out  a  sudden 
n  November  2nd,  1841.  On  that  morning 
lent  mob  assailed  Burnes's  house  and 
him  to  pieces.  The  Treasury  building  was 
;  both  houses  were  fired,  and  their  sepoy 
massacred ;  the  armed  mob  swelled  in 
s,  and  soon  the  whole  city  was  in  a 
■  tumult.  Prompt  and  vigorous  action 
lave  crushed  the  outbreak  ;  but  its  rapid 
ment  was  encouraged  by  the  indifference, 
on,  and  delay  of  the  authorities.  Shelton 
h  marched  into  the  Bala  Hissar  with  part 
"orce,  the  rest  moving  into  the  canton- 
but  little  else  was  done  save  to  recall 
e  passes  Major  Griffith  with  his  regiment. 
orders  were  forwarded  to  Sale  at  Gun- 
calling  him  back — orders  with  which  he 
comply.  A  brigade  was  begged  of  Nott 
andahar,  which   could  not  get  through 

0  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

lin  Mackenzie  was  in  charge  of  the  com- 
;t  fort  in  a  suburb  of  the  city.     Fiercely 

1  on  the  2nd,  he  maintained  his  post 
wearied  constancy  until  midnight  of  the 
ihough  his  garrison  was  short  of  am- 
•n  and  crowded  with  women  and  children. 

was  sent  him,  the  gate  of  the  fort 
d,  and  his  wounded  were  fast  dying.  He 
ed  the  fort,  and  fought  his  way  gallantly 
;  cantonments,  bringing  in  his  wounded 
women  and  children.  Nowhere  else  did 
;hans  encounter  any  resistance,  and  the 

passiveness  of  our  people  encouraged 

>  act  with  vigour.  From  adjacent  forts 
ere  threatening  the  main  commissariat 
ddering  access  to  it.  The  young  officer 
iding  its  garrison  lost  his  head,  where- 
le  general  ordered  the  withdrawal  of  him 
i  garrison,  abandoning  the  fort  and  its 
5.  In  this  attempt  several  officers  and 
ire  lost.  The  disastrous  consequences  of 
ndonment  of  the  fort  were  urged  by  the 
sariat  officer,  containing,  as  it  did,  all  the 
xcept  two  days*  supplies  in  cantonments, 

>  prospect  of  procuring  any  more.  Orders 
iwn  given  that  the  fort  was  to  be  held 


to  the  last  extremity  ;  but  on  the  morning  of 
the  5th,  just  as  troops  were  preparing  to  reinforce 
him,  the  officer  and  his  garrison  evacuated  the 
fort.  Thus,  with  scarcely  a  struggle  to  save  it, 
was  this  vital  fort  dropped  into  the  enemy's 
hands,  and  thenceforth  our  unfortunate  people 
were  reduced  to  precarious  and  scanty  sources 
for  their  food. 

On  November  qth,  owing  to  the  general's 
mental  and  physical  weakness.  Brigadier  Shelton 
was  summoned  into  the  cantonments.  He  was 
expected  to  display  some  vigour,  but  the  hope 
was  not  realised.  He  was  a  very  resolute  man,  but 
was  of  a  sullen  temperament,  and  when  worried 
by  Elphinstone,  **  retired  behind  an  uncommuni- 
cative and  disheartening  reserve."  From  the 
first  he  had  no  belief  in  the  ability  of  the 
occupants  of  the  cantonments  to  maintain  their 
position,  and  he  never  ceased  to  urge  prompt 
retreat  on  Jellalabad.  He  was  a  determined 
fighting-man  ;  but  the  44th,  the  only  European 
regiment  of  the  force,  unfortunately  had  a 
record  of  misbehaviour,  to  which  it  was  un- 
happily true  during  this  miserable  period.  A 
sudden  stampede  from  an  already  evacuated 
fort  left  the  colonel  of  the  regiment  and 
a  brave  handful  who  stood  by  him  to 
be  hacked  to  pieces.  Shelton  with  difficulty 
rallied  the  poltroons,  but  a  call  for  volunteers 
from  the  regiment  was  responded  to  but  by  one 
solitary'  private.  On  another  of  those  days  of 
disheartenment  Major  Scott,  of  the  44th,  made 
appeal  on  appeal  ineffectually  to  the  soldierly 
spirit  of  his  men,  and  while  they  would  not 
move  the  sepoys  could  not  be  induced  to  ad- 
vance. The  insurrection  spread  with  ominous 
rapidity.  Tidings  came  in  that  the  officers  of 
the  Kohistanee  regiment  at  Kuhdurrah  had  been 
cut  to  pieces  by  their  own  men.  On  November 
15th  there  rode  wearily  into  the  cantonments 
two  wounded  officers,  the  only  survivors  of 
the  Goorkha  regiment  stationed  at  Charikar  in 
Kohistan.  Major  Pottinger  was  wounded  in  the 
leg,  and  Haughton,  the  adjutant  of  the  corps,  had 
lost  his  right  hand,  and  his  head  hung  forward 
on  his  breast,  half  severed  from  his  body  by 
a  great  tulwar  slash.  The  final  fight  occurred 
on  the  22nd  on  the  Behmaroo  heights,  when 
Shelton,  with  five  companies  of  the  44th  and 
twelve  of  native  infantry,  with  some  cavalry* 
and  a  gun,  were  assailed  by  Afghan  masses. 
Shelton  commanded  a  bayonet  charge,  but  not 
a  man  sprang  forward  at  the  summons  which 
British  soldiers  are  wont  to  welcome  with  cheers; 
the  troopers  heard,  but  obeyed  tvcA^vJKaX.  vr>axM^x 
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call  to  *'  Charge  !  '*  which  so  rarely  fails  to  thrill 
the  cavalrymen  with  the  rapture  of  the  fray. 
The  gunners  only,  men  of  that  noble  force  the 
Company's  Horse  Artillery,  quitted  themselves 
valiantly,  and  stood  to  their  piece  to  the  bitter 
end.  The  sombre  day  ended  in  a  wild  rout 
towards  the  cantonments,  the  Afghan  cavalry 
making  ghastly  slaughter  among  the  panic- 
stricken  runaways. 

As  the  result  of  this  disaster,  Macnaghten 
resorted  to  negotiations,  which  the  Afghans 
designedly  prohMiged.  At  length,  on  December 
nth,  he  met  the  principal  chiefs  on  the  river 
side  between  the  cantoimients  and  the  city, 
with  a  draft  treaty  to  which  the  sirdars  assented. 
More  delay  occurred  ;  but  on  the  23rd,  the 
envoy,  with  his  staff  officers,  Lawrence,  Trevor, 
and  Mackenzie,  rode  out  to  hold  a  conference 
with  Akbar  Khan,  the  treacherous  and  ferocious 
son  of  Dost  Mahomeil.  After  a  brief  colloquy, 
the  unfortunate  envoy  was  suddenly  seized, 
dragged  down  the  slope,  and  hacked  to  death 
by  Afghan  knives.  His  head  was  paraded  in 
triumph  through  the  streets  of  Cabul,  and  the 
mangled  tnuik,  after  having  been  dragged 
through  the  city,  was  hung  up  in  the  great 
bazaar. 

Major  Pottinger.  as  now   the  senior  political 


that  brave  man  rose  in  the  council  of  timki 
who  wore  swords,  and  remonstrated  with  soI« 
vigour  and  powerful  argument  against  accc 


^IR    kOULKT   sALE. 


officer,  wa^  called  upon  by  (General  P!lphinstone 
to  conduct  negotiations  with  the  Afghan  leaders. 
On  the  .sr^mbre  and  cheerless  Christmas  morning 


DOsr  MAHOMEI>. 

the  degrading  terms  whi.h  the  chiefs  hac 
tumeliously  thrown  to  them.  But  the 
hearted  council  unanimously  decided  th 
remain  in  Cabul  and  to  force  a  retreat  were 
impracticable,  and  that  nothing  remainet 
to  release  the  army  by  accepting  the  cond 
stipulated  by  the  Afghans.  "  Under  tho- 
cumstances.''  in  the  words  of  Pottinge 
considered  it  my  duty,  notwithstandin| 
repugnance  to  and  disapproval  of  the  n:t 
to  yield  and  attempt  to  carry  on  a  negotia 
Severe  and  humiliating  as  were  the  terms 
were  not  obtained  without  difficulty.  P«n 
had  to  plead,  to  entreat,  to  be  abject  :  t«.> 
the  truculent  Afghans  "not  to  overpowt 
weak  with  sufferings,"  and  to  entreat  then 
to  forget  kindness"  shown  by  us  in  formei 
One  blushes,  not  for,  but  with  the  t 
Pottinger,  loyally  carrying  c»ut  the  mi- 
duty  put  upon  him.  The  .shame  wa>  n<' 
it  lay  on  the  council  of  superior  officer^ 
overruled  his  remonstrances  and  grour 
face  int(^  the  dust. 

Our  people  were  made  to  pass  under  tht 
every  hour  o\'  their  wretched  lives  during 
last  winter  days  in  the  Cabul  canioiir 
Day  after  day  the  departure  was  delayed,  i 
pretext  that  the  Afghan  chiefs  had  not 
pleted  their  preparations  for  the  safe  conJ! 
the  force.  Day  after  day  the  snow  was  f. 
with  a  quiet,  ruthless  persistency.  Al  Ia5 
ill-omened  evacuation  by  our  doomed  peof 
the  cantonments,  wherein  they  had  undo; 
ever)-  extremity  of  humiliation,  was  begot 
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ry  winter  morning  of  January-  6th,  184^, 

^  lay  deep  on  plain   and  hillside  ;  t lie  cruel 

bit  tiercely   into   the  debilitated  frames  of 

epoys  arid  the  great  herds  of  camp-followers, 

■arching -out  force  consisted  of  ahout  4,500 

f  men,  of  whom  about  b«)0\vcre  Europeans, 


enterprise,  whose  deserved  failure  was  to  be 
branded  yet  deeper  on  the  gUximicst  page  of 
our  natwnnl  history,  by  the  impending  catas- 
trophe of  which  the  dark  *hadow  already  lay 
upon  the  blighted  column. 

The  advance  begun  to    move  out   from    the 


?kCr 
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'tiAX     UOHS&MAN     MOi>&    AT     HER     Wit  It     Ul'UtnftU    SWORD  "   (^    S70)» 


soldiers  on   ft>ot,  and  Q/O  native 
icn.     In  good  heart  and  resolutely  com- 

'  •  'th  of  disciplined  troops  thus 
have   been  trusted  not  only 
against  Afghan  onslaught,  but 
en»ive  with  success.     But,  alas  I 
,  oC  the  hapless  force  had  gone  to  water, 
:  Wa»  a  wreck,  it»  chiefs  were  feeble 
ic     Tlic  awful  fate  broixltrd  over  its 
icr»  of  expiating  by  its  utter  annihi- 
i|i\l,  ...,i  .',,:,. I. .^  "rrjsccnition  of  the 


cantonments  at  nine  a.ni.  The  main  body  under 
Shelton,  accompanied  by  the  ladies,  sick,  and 
wounded  slowly  followed,  alreadv  disorganised 
by  throngs  of  camp-followers  with  the  baggage. 
The  Afghans  ocvupied  the  cantonments  as 
portion  after  portion  was  evacuated,  rending 
the  air  with  their  exulting  cries  and  committing 
cvcr>'  kind  of  atrocity.  When  at  length  the 
rear-guard  moved  off  in  the  twilight,  ;ui  otficcf 
and  fifty  men  were  left  dead  in  the  snow^  \'\ctvuv% 

0|    Afghnn    tir^-  Mv\     -^vtr^c      ...    \,w^v^  "^v^   \Vm   MV^W- 
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teams  two  horse-artillery  guns  had  to  be  spiked 
and  abandoned.  The  route  ot  the  rear-guard 
was  cumbered  already  with  heaps  of  abandoned 
baggage,  which  the  Afghans  were  plundering 
assiduously.  Other  Afghans,  greedier  for  blood 
than  for  booty,  were  hacking  and  slaying  among 
the  sepoys  and  followers  who  thus  early  had 
dropped  out  of  the  column.  Babes  lay  in  the 
snow  abandoned  by  their  mothers,  themselves 
prostrate  and  dying  a  few  yards  farther  on.  The 
force  bivouacked  in  the  snow  at  the  end  of  the 
first  short  march  of  six  miles.  During  the  night 
of  bitter  cold,  soldiers  and  camp-followers,  food- 
less,  fireless,  and  shelterless,  froze  to  death  in 
numbers,  and  numbers  more  were  frostbitten. 
The  silence  of  the  camp  next  morning  betrayed 
universal  despair  and  torpor.  Already  defection 
had  set  in  :  part  of  the  Shah's  contingent  had 
deserted  during  the  night. 

No  orders  were  given  out,  no  bugle  sounded 
the  "  advance "  on  the  sullen  morning  of  the 
7th.  The  column  heaved  itself  forward  slug- 
gishly, a  mere  mob,  destitute  of  any  order  or 
discipline.  The  Afghans  hung  on  its  skirts 
slaughtering  and  plundering,  and  of  the  seven 
guns  five  fell  into  their  hands.  A  body  of 
Afghan  horse  charged  right  into  the  heart  of 
the  column,  spreading  confusion  and  dismay 
far  and  wide.  At  Boothak  was  found  Akbar 
Khan,  who  professed  to  have  been  commissioned 
to  escort  the  force  to  Jellalabad,  and  who  insisted 
on  a  halt  until  the  morrow,  when  he  would 
provide  supplies — supplies  that  never  came.  He 
wrung  from  Pottinger  a  subsidy  of  15,000  rupees, 
and  demanded  and  obtained  him,  Lawrence,  and 
Mackenzie  as  hostages. 

Another  night  passed  with  its  train  of  horrors 
— starvation,  cold,  exhaustion,  death.  Scarce 
any  of  the  baggage  now  remained  ;  neither  for 
man  nor  beast  was  there  any  food.  Daylight 
brought  merely  a  more  bitter  realisation  of  utter 
misery'.  The  two  nights  of  exposure  to  frost 
"  had  so  nipped  even  the  strongest  men  as  com- 
pletely to  prostrate  their  powers  and  incapacitate 
them  for  service  ;  even  the  cavalry,  who  suffered 
less  than  the  rest,  had  to  be  lifted  on  to  their 
horses."  The  few  hundred  men  still  capable  of 
exertion  at  the  sound  of  hostile  fire  struggled  to 
their  feet  from  their  lairs  in  the  snow,  leaving 
many  of  their  more  fortunate  comrades  stark  in 
death.  A  turmoil  of  confusion,  plundering,  and 
bloodshed  reigned.  The  ladies  were  no  longer 
carried  in  litters  and  palanquins,  for  the  bearers 
were  mostly  dead  :  they  sat  in  the  bullet  fire  in 
panniers  slung  on  camels,  invalids  as  some  of 


them  were — one  poor  woman  with  a  ! 
old  baby. 

It  was  not  until  noon  that  the  living 
human  beings  and  animals  was  once 
motion,  the  task  before  them  to  thread 
pendous  gorge  of  the  Khoord-Cabul  p 
hung  on  either  side  by  perpendicular  p 
The  "  Jaws  of  Death,"  as  the  Afghans 
ravine,  were  barely  entered  when  the 
was  renewed.  Lady  Sale,  who  rode 
advance,  had  a  bullet  through  her  arm  j 
more  through  her  dress.  Some  of  I 
ladies  had  strange  adventures.  In  or 
panniers  of  a  camel  were  Mrs.  Boyd 
little  son,  in  the  other  Mrs.  Mainwaring 
own  infant  and  Mrs.  Anderson's  eldt 
The  camel  fell,  shot.  A  native  troo 
Mrs.  Boyd  up  behind  him,  and  bro 
through  safely;  another  horseman,  behii 
her  child  rode,  was  killed,  and  the  boy 
Afghan  hands.  The  Anderson  girl  sh 
same  fate.  Mrs.  Mainwaring  was  ma) 
way  on  foot,  when  an  Afghan  horsemai 
her  with  uplifted  sword.  She  was  re 
a  sepoy,  who  killed  the  Afghan,  and  t 
ducted  the  poor  lady  and  her  child  thn 
dead  and  dying  and  the  heavy  firin 
mouth  of  the  pass,  when  a  bullet  slew  tl 
rous  grenadier,  and  Mrs.  Mainwarinji 
continue  her  weary  and  hazardous  tran 
bivouac  beyond.  Near  the  exit  of  th 
commanding  position  was  held  by  som 
ments,  supporting  the  only  gun  remaii 
under  the  cover  of  this  stand  the  re; 
mass  gradually  drifted  forward  while  th 
pursuit  was  checked,  and  at  length  all 
viving  force  reached  the  camping 
Akbar,  accompanied  by  the  chiefs  and 
followed  in  the  track  of  the  retreat, 
fessed  that  his  object  was  to  stop  the  fi 
Pottinger  distinctly  heard  him  shoi 
them  !  "  in  the  Pushtoo  tongue.  In 
through  the  scene  of  the  heaviest  slaugl 
"  came  on  one  sight  of  horror  after  anot 
the  bodies  were  stripped.  There  were 
cut  into  two.  Hindustanee  women,  a« 
men,  were  found  literally  chopped  t( 
many  with  their  throats  cut  from  car  to 

Snow  fell  all  night  on  the  unfc 
gathered  tentless  on  the  Khoord-Cabul 
ground.  On  the  loth,  Akbar  sent  into 
proposal  that  the  ladies  and  children,  wit 
deplorable  condition  he  professed  to  syu 
should  be  given  over  to  his  protectioQt  i 
the    married   officers    should    acooiqEMi 
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e  general  had  little  faith  in  the  sirdar, 
s  £ain  to  consent  to  an  arrangement 
!  some  promise  of  alleviation  to  the 
ss  of  the  ladies,  scarce  any  of  whom 

a  meal  since  leaving  Cabul.  Some, 
"rom  childbirth,  were  nursing  infants 
days  old ;  other  poor  creatures  were 
y  apprehending  the  pains  of  mother- 
was  not  surprising  that,  dark  and 

was  the  future  to  which  they  were 

themselves,  the  ladies  preferred  its 
e  awful  certainties  which  lay  before 
<1  column.  If  in  the 
heir  husbands  there  was 
2tween  public  and  private 
general  decided  the  issue 
r  them  to  share  the  for- 
eir  families. 

mt  in  no  supplies,  and 
ivas  resumed  on  the  loth 
attenuated  by  starvation, 
ir,  and  desertion.  The 
nsisting  of  the  remnant 
,  the  solitary  gun,  and  a 

cavalry,  forced  its  way 
it,  and  marched  on  un- 
titil  the  Tunghi  Tarika 
1 — a  deep  gorge  barely 
e.  Men  fell  fast  in  the 
e,  struck  down  by  the 
!  from  the  heights  ;  but 
e  struggled  on  to  the 
e  beyond,  and  waited 
he  arrival  of  the  main 

that  body  was  never  to  emerge  from 
es  in  the  Tunghi  Tarika.  The  few 
)rought  to  the  advance  the  ghastly 
:  it  now  was  all  that  remained  of  the 
ich  had  quitted  the  Cabul  canton- 
le  steep  slopes  had  suddenly  swarmed 
ms  rushing  down  to  the  butchery 
and,  and  the  massacre  had  stinted 
iving  victims  remained. 
nant  of  the  army  consisted  now  of 
ty  files  of  the  44th,  about  100  troopers, 
hment  of  horse  artillery  with  a  single 
•ar  protested  his  regret  for  the 
(leading  his  inability  to  control  the 
.  hillmen  ;  but  he  offered  to  guarantee 
nduct  to  Jellalabad  of  the  European 
,  men  if  they  would  lay  down  their 
( sinister  proffer  was  rejected,  and  the 

continued,  led  in  disorder  by  the 
'  the  camp-followers.  During  the 
th   from  Kubbar-i-Jubbar  to  the 


Tezeen  valle}',Shelton's  dogged  valour  had  mainly 
saved  the  force  from  destruction ;  and  he  it 
was  who  now  suggested  that  a  resolute  effort 
should  be  made  to  reach  Jugdulluk  by  a  rapid 
night-march  of  four-and-twenty  miles.  This  was 
the  last  chance,  and  Shelton's  proposal  was 
adopted.  Fatal  delays  occurred,  and  ten  miles 
short  of  Jugdulluk  the  little  column  was  running 
the  gauntlet  of  jezail  fire,  which  lined  the  road 
with  dead  and  dying.  The  harassed  advance 
reached  Jugdulluk  on  the  afternoon  of  the  i  ith, 
and  bivouacked  under  volley  after  volley,  poured 
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down  on  the  weary  band  by  the  inexorable 
enemy.  Here  Akbar  claimed  as  hostages  General 
Elphinstone,  Brigadier  Shelton,  and  Captain 
Johnson,  and  he  pretended  that  what  remained 
of  the  force  should  be  allowed  to  march  un- 
molested to  Jellalabad.  • 

The  little  band,  leaving  perforce  the  sick  and 
wounded,  marched  out  into  the  darkness,  reso- 
lute to  push  through  or  die  fighting.  The  fierce 
Ghilzais  hung  on  the  rear  and  flanks  of  the 
column,  encumbered  with  its  fatal  incubus  of 
camp-followers,  mixed  among  the  throng  with 
their  deadly  knives,  and  killed  and  plundered 
with  the  dexterity  of  long  practice.  On  the 
crest  of  the  Jugdulluk  height  the  tribesmen  had 
erected  a  formidable  abattis  of  prickly  brushwood 
across  the  road,  which  dammed  back  the  fugi- 
tives. In  this  trap  were  caught  our  hapless 
people  and  the  swarm  of  native  followers,  and 
now  the  end  was  very  near.  From  behind  the 
barrier  and  round  the  V\p  oi  \>Ra  ^«ax.  \.t«!^  ^^ 
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hillmen  fired  their  hardest  into  the  seething 
mass  of  soldiers  and  followers,  writhing  in  the 
awful  Gehenna  on  which  the  calm  moon  shone 
down.  On  the  edges  of  this  whirlpool  of  death 
the  fell  Ghilzais  were  stabbing  and  hacking  with 


gunless  now,  rallied  to  -him  the  fei 
gunners  who  were  all  that  remained  I 
his  noble  and  historic  troop,  and  led  ti 
share  with  him  an  heroic  death. 
The  barrier  was  ultimately  broken 


VIEW   OF  THE   KHOORD-CAUUL   PASS,   SHOWING   THE  SPOT   (a)    WHERE   THE 
REMNANT  OK   THE   44IH    REGIMENT    MADE   THEIR    GALLANT   STAND. 


and  a  scant  ret 
the  force  wrougli 
escape  from  the 
pit.  The  mornifl 
inh  dawned  m 
damuk  on  the  i 
group  of  some 
ciffictTS  and  forty-1 
pean  s<  "Idiera  — 
Tfrnained  alive  cil 
brigade.  Its  niarc! 
by  sharp  assaults, 
band  turned  aside 
a  defensive  pc^ 
un  adjacent  hillu 
swarming  Afghar 
snatch  from  th* 
their  arms^  but  lli 
was  sternly  resen 
ba\onet  point. 
Afghans  set  tbrr 
the  work  of  d( 
picking  off  oil 
officer,  man  after 
few  rounds  t&& 
the  pouches  wm 
hausted,  but  th< 
ment     stood     fasi 


ferocious  industry.  Among  our  people,  face  to 
face  with  death  on  the  rocky  Jugdulluk,  officers 
and  .<ioldiers  alike  fought  with  cool,  deadly 
rancour.  The  brigadier  and  the  private,  engaged 
in  the  same  bitter  /ne^/rr,  fought  side  by  side  and 
fell  side  by  side.  Stalwart  Captain  Dodgin,  of 
the  44th,  slew  Hve  Afghans  before  he  went 
down.     Captain  Nicholl,  of  the  Horse  Artillery, 


awaiting  the 
end.  Rush  after  rush  recoiled  from  it: 
front  ;  but  a  final  onset  of  the  enemy, 
hand,  ended  the  unequal  struggle,  and  c 
the  dismal  tragedy.  Captain  Soutcr.  of 
who,  with  a  few  wounded  privates,  wj 
into  captivity,  saved  the  colours,  whkl 
wound  round  his  waist  before  the  depui 
Jugdulluk.    Of  a  little  group  of  mooaM 
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ridden  iorward,  only  six  reached  Futte- 
here  two  were  sluin.  Of  the  four  who 
lier,  iJjree  were  massacred  within  four 

JcUalabad.     One  officer  ulnn.    .nrvivtd 

that  havcti  of  refuge. 

ladies,  married  officers,  and  lio^uges 
Akbar  Khan  along  the  hne  of  retreat 

rith  its  ghastly  tokens,  and  recognising 

It  every  step  the  bodies  of  friends  and 
At  Jugdulluk   they  found  General 

:onc,    Brigadier    Shelton,   and   Captain 
and  learned  the  fate  which  had  over- 
marching   force.     On  the  following 
juitted  Jugdulluk  with  his  hostages 
Scs^  and  rode  away  northward  into 
tains.     On  the  fourth  day  the  fort  of 
,  in  the  Lughman  \'alley,  was  reached, 
bar  left  the  prisoners  while  he  went  to 

the  reduction  of  Jellalabad. 
Sale's  brigade  occupied  Jellalabad  on 
r  12th,  1841,  that  place  was  incapable 

ng  a  vigorous  assault.     The  skilled  and 

:  Broadfoot,  in  the  capacity  of  garrison 
had  the  duty  of  making  it  defensible  : 
repairs  were  already  well  advanced 
the  2Qth^  the  Afghans  surrounded  the 

d  pushetl  their  skirmishers  close  up  to 
A  sortie  worsted  the  invading  body 

tsideruble  slaughter,  and  drove  it  from 


Pottinger,  confirming  the  rumours  already  rife 
(jf  the  murder  of  Macnaghtcn,  and  of  the  virtual 
capitulation  tti  which  the  Cabul  force  had  sub- 
tnititd      A  u'tek  later  an  oflfKiul  communication 


.nJi 


» a*'^-'^ 


TYPtS    OF    AFr.HA!*    SCl.rMKKS, 


I     intervals   tillered 
1,  ajid  at  the  new 
Iv^  a  mdaiichoiy  letter  from   Major 


AKbAR   KHAN. 

was  received,  signed  by  General  Elphinstone  and 
Pottinger,  formally  announcing  the  convention 
entered  mto  with  the  Cabul  chiefs,  and  ordering 
the  garrison  of  Jellalabad  to  give  up  that  place 
to  an  Afghan  sirdar,  who  was  the  bearer  of 
the  humiliating  missive,  and  forthwith  retire  to 
Peshawur.  Sale  gallantly  pronounced  himself  un- 
trammelled by  a  convention 
forced  from  people  "with 
knives  at  their  throats,"  and 
expressed  hisdetcrmbutjon 
to  hold  Jellalabad,  unleto 
ordered  by  the  Govern rncnl 
of  India  tu  withdraw. 

Rumours  of  disasters  be- 
falling the  Cabul  force  had, 
in  a  measure,  prepared  the 
people  in  Jellalabad  for  mis- 
fortune, but  not  for  the 
awful  catastrophe  of  which 
Dr.  Brydon  had  to  tell^ 
when,  in  the  afternoon  of 
January  13th,  1842,  the  lone 
man,  whose  approach  to 
the  fortre&s  Lady  Butler'* 
paijiting  s<j  pathetically 
depicts,  rtxle  through  the 
Cabul  gate  of  Jellalabad 
and  announced  himsclt  the 
M>lc  survivor  of  the  Briti:ih 
.irmy  which  had  quitted  the  Cabul 
a  week  before.  Dr.  Brydon  wa-sco\i  ; 
and  contusions,  and  wasi  \iUci\^  <tT(wYv«Mfi^«i^.    Vw«» 


iVl 
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first  few  broken  and  hasty  words  extinguished  all 
hope  in  the  hearts  of  the  listeners  regarding 
their  Cabul  comrades  and  friends.  Almost  simul- 
taneously with  this  shock  there  came  tidings  up 
the  Khyber  of  the  failure  of  Wild's  efforts  to 
come  to  the  relief  of  the  Jellalabad  garrison,  and 
the  information  that  further  attempts  must  be  in- 
definitely postponed.  This  intimation  weakened 
in  some  degree  Sale's  resolution  to  hold  Jellala- 
bad to  extremity,  and  he  scarcely  appreciated  the 
glorious  opportunity  presented  of  inspiriting  by 
the  staunch  constancy  of  the  garrison  a  weak 
Government  staggering  under  a  burden  of  cala- 
mity. Sale  summoned  to  a  council  of  war  the 
commanding  officers  of  his  brigade,  and  express- 
ing the  conviction  that  nothing  was-  to  be  hoped 
for  from  the  Indian  Government,  he  sought  their 
opinion  regarding  offers  received  from  Akbar 
Khan  to  treat  for  the  British  evacuation  of 
Afghanistan.  He  laid  before  the  council,  in 
reply  to  a  message  from  Shah  Soojah,  the  draft 
of  a  letter  professing  the  readiness  of  the  garrison 
to  evacuate  Jellalabad,  on  the  terms  of  exchange 
of  hostages,  restoration  of  British  prisoners  and 
escort  to  Peshawur  "  in  safety  and  honour,"  with 
arms,  colours,  guns,  supplies,,  and  transport.  Sale 
frankly  owned  that  he  was  in  favour  of  accepting: 
the  specified  conditions. 

Then  the  noble  and  high-souled  Broadfoot 
arose  in  his  wrath,  denouncing  the  project  of 
withdrawal  as  neither  safe  nor  honourable,  and 
contending  that  they  could  hold  Jellalabad  in- 
definitely— "  could  colonise,  if  they  liked."  His 
branding  as  disgraceful  the  giving  of  hostages  on 
our  part  roused  Captain  Oldfield  to  express  him- 
self tersely  but  pointedly  on  the  subject.  "  I  for 
one,"  he  exclaimed  in  great  agitation, "  will  fight 
here  to  the  last  drop  of  my  blood  ;  but  I  plainly 
declare  that  I  will  never  be  a  hostage,  and  I  am 
surprised  that  anyone  should  propose  such  a 
thing,  or  regard  an  Afghan's  word  as  worth  any- 
thing," The  resolution  to  abandon  Jellalabad 
was  carried,  Broadfoot  and  Oldfield  being  the 
sole  dissenters.  But  Broadfoot's  representations 
later  turned  the  current  of  opinion,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  council,  gradually  regaining  their 
self-respect  and  mental  equipoi.se,  unanimously 
declined  the  proposals  advocated  by  their  com- 
manding officer  ;  and  thus  ended  with  honour 
the  deliberations  of  the  memorable  council  of 
war,  whose  eleventh-hour  resolve  to  "  hold  the 
fort  "  mainly  averted  the  ruin  of  British  prestige 
in  India  and  throughout  the  regions  bordering 
on  our  Indian  empire. 

The  close  investment  of  Jellalabad  by  Akbar 


Khan  thwarted  the  efforts  of  the  gani 
tain  supplies,  and  at  length,  on  the  n 
7th  April,  Sale  led  out  a  sortie  in  fora 
three  columns  Havelock  commanded 
Colonel  Dennie  the  centre,  and  Col< 
teath,  commanding  the  native  regii 
left.  Akbar,  reputed  5,000  strong,  w* 
tion  in  front  of  his  camp,  about  three 
of  Jellalabad,  with  a  strong  outpost 
midway  between  the  camp  and  t 
Havelock  and  Monteath  marched  st 
the  enemy,  but  Dennie  halted  to  assai 
termediate  fort,  with  the  result  of  failui 
of  his  own  life.  The  artillery  came  to 
at  a  gallop,  and  poured  shot  and  : 
Akbar's  mass.  The  three  columns,  b>' 
abreast  of  each  other,  deployed  into 
moving  forward  at  the  double  in  the  te 
Afghan  musketry  fire,  swept  the  ent 
out  of  his  position,  capturing  his  artilli 
his  camp,  and  putting  him  to  utter  rou 
by  seven  o'clock  of  the  April  morning, 
signally  beaten  in  the  open  by  the  tree 
boasted  of  blockading  in  the  fortress. 

The  garrison  of  Jellalabad  had  thus 
out  its  own  relief.  Thenceforth  it  ex 
neither  annoyance  nor  scarcity.  Genen 
arrived  with  strong  reinforcements  a 
after  the  brilliant  sally  which  had  giver 
rison  deliverance  from  all  trouble,  and 
of  his  column  was  played  into  its  can 
Jellalabad  plain  by  the  band  of  the  131 
significant  tune  of  "  Oh,  but  ye've  bee 
coming  !  "  The  magniloquent  Elle 
dubbed  Sale's  brigade  "  the  Illustrious  C 
and,  if  the  expression  was  someul 
strained,  its  conduct  was  without 
eminently  creditable. 

It  was  little  wonder  that  the  ui 
tidings  of  the  Cabul  outbreak,  and 
shock  of  the  catastrophe  in  the  passe 
have  temporarily  unner\'ed  the  Goverr 
ral.  But  Lord  Auckland  rallied  his 
with  creditable  promptitude.  In  the 
of  his  term  that  remained  he  could  do 
than  make  dispositions  which  his 
might  find  of  service.  Lord  Auckland  a 
to  the  command  of  "  the  Army  of  Reti 
a  quiet,  steadfast,  experienced  artillen 
who  during  his  forty  years  of  Indian  ser 
soldiered  creditably  from  the  precipices  a 
to  the  rice-swamps  of  the  Irawaddy. 
was  essentially  the  fitting  man  for  th 
characterised  as  he  was  by  stroBf 
shrewd  sagacity,  calm  firmness,  and  i 
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nd.  There  were  many  things  in  Lord 
nd's  Indian  career  of  which  it  behoved 
•  repent;  but  it  must  go  to  his  credit 
gave  Pollock  this  high  command ;  and  he 
lonestly  claim,  as  he  made  his  prepara- 

0  quit  the  great  possession  whose  future 
licy  had  endangered,  that  he  had  con- 
i  towards  the  retrieval  of  the  crisis  by 
;ly  furthering  "  such  operations  as  might 
lired  for  the  maintenance  of  the  honour 
erests  of  the  British  Government." 

»ck  reached  Peshawur  in  the  beginning  of 
rj*,  1842.  Wild  had  attempted  to  force 
yber  and  had  failed.  One-half  of  Wild's 
:  was  sick  in  hospital  and  the  whole  in  a 
'  utter  demoralisation,  which  spread  to  the 
regiments  which  Pollock  and  McCaskill 
t  up.  In  this  situation  Pollock  had  to 
iie  pressing  appeals  to  advance  made  to 
id  patiently  to  devote  weeks  and  months 
restoration  of  the  morale  and  discipline  of 
ive  troops  and  to  the  reinvigoration  of 
hysique.  He  gradually  succeeded  in  this 
nd,  having  inspired  them  with  perfect 
nd  trust  in  himself,  he  felt  himself  at 
justified  in  advancing  with  confidence, 
hened  by  a  brigade  comprising  British 
and  horse  artillery.  He  moved  on  the 
g  of  April  5th,  with  a  force  about  8,000 
and  carried  out  a  scheme  of  operations 

in  conception  and  complete  in  detail, 
illmen  had  blocked  the  throat  of  the 
'  Pass,  and  were  waiting  behind  the 
J  for  the  opportunity  which  never  was  to 
>  them.  For  Pollock's  main  body  quietly 
in  front  of  the  barrier,  while  his  fiank- 
imns  hurried  in  the  grey  dawn  along  the 
nd  heights,  pushing  so  far  forward  as  to 

reverse  with  their  fire  the  obstacle  and 
nders.  The  guns  swept  with  shrapnel 
It  and  lateral  slopes,  the  centre  moved  on 
sted,  while  the  flanking  parties  pushed 
ind  yet  &rther  forward,  chasing  and  slaying 
tive  hillmen ;  and  making  good  Welling- 
iservatioii  "  that  he  had  never  heard  that 
)ps  were  not  equal,  as  well  in  their  per- 
ctivity  as  in  their  arms,  to  contend  with 
;rcome  any  natives  of  hills  whatever." 
ck*s  march  up  the  passes  was  thenceforth 
unmolested.     He  found  at  Jellalabad,  in 

1  words, "  the  fortress  strong,  the  garrison 
',  and,  except  for  wine  and  beer,  better  off 
B  are."  One  principal  object  of  his  com- 
i  had  been  accomplished  :  he  had  relieved 

<if  Jellalabad  and  could  ensure  its 


safe  withdrawal.  But  a  great  company  of  his 
countrymen  and  countr>'women  were  still  in 
Afghan  durance.  His  commission  gave  him  a 
considerable  discretion,  and  hb  determined  in 
his  patient,  steadfast  way,  to  tarry  awhile  on  the 
Jellalabad  plain,  in  the  hope  that  the  course  of 
events  might  play  into  his  hands. 

Stout  old  General  Nott  had  meanwhile  been 
holding  his  own  in  the  Candahar  country,  fight- 
ing, marching,  and  expressing  himself  with  re- 
freshing plainness.  When  the  local  chiefs,  after 
the  Cabul  disaster,  suggested  negotiations  for  his 
withdrawal,  his  answer  was  brief  and  to  the  point: 
"  I  will  not  treat  with  any  person  whatsoever  for 
the  retirement  of  the  British  troops  from  Afghan- 
istan until  I  have  received  instructions  from  the 
supreme  Government."  When  General  England, 
bringing  up  a  brigade  to  reinforce  him,  met  with 
a  discreditable  repulse  in  the  Kojak  pass,  and 
piteously  begged  Nott  to  come  to  his  support, 
the  grim  old  warrior  peremptorily  ordered 
England's  prompt  advance,  remarking  sarcasti- 
cally in  his  biting  letter  :  "  I  am  well  aware  that 
war  cannot  be  made  without  loss  ;  but  yet,  per- 
haps, British  troops  can  oppose  Asiatic  armies 
without  defeat." 

Lord  EUenborough,  the  successor  of  Lord 
Auckland,  on  his  arrival  in  India  had  pub- 
lished a  manifesto  which  spoke  of  "the  re- 
establishment  of  our  militar}'  reputation  by  the 
infliction  upon  the  Afghans  of  some  signal  and 
decisive  blow  ; "  but  six  weeks  later  he  was  order- 
ing Nott  to  evacuate  Candahar  and  retire  to 
India,  and  instructing  Pollock  to  withdraw  with- 
out delay  every  British  soldier  from  Jellalabad 
to  Peshawur.  Pollock  temporised,  pleading 
inability  to  retire  for  want  of  transport.  Nott 
reluctantly  began  preparations  for  withdrawal. 
But  early  in  June  Lord  EUenborough,  while 
reiterating  injunctions  for  his  retirement,  gave 
him  the  alternatives  of  returning  to  India  by 
the  direct  route,  or  of  boxing  the  compass  by 
the  curiously  circuitous  retirement  vtd  Ghuznee, 
Cabul,  and  Jellalabad.  Pollock,  for  his  part,  was 
permitted,  if  he  thought  proper,  to  advance  on 
Cabul  in  order  to  facilitate  Nott's  withdrawal, 
if  the  latter  should  elect  to  "  retreat "  by  the 
circuitous  route  just  described.  The  two  gen- 
erals accepted  with  joy  the  responsibility  which 
the  Governor-General  had  shuffled  off  upon 
them,  and  proceeded  to  act  with  soldierly 
initiative  and  vigour.  They  moved  in  con- 
cert. Pollock  concentrated  his  force  at  Gunda- 
muk,  and  began  his  march  on  Cabul  on 
September  7th,  eager  to  Vwrrr^*  V3^«"w^^  ^a«» 
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Nott  had  written  that  he  expected  to  reach 
Cabul  on  the  15th,  and  Pollock  was  burning 
to  be  there  first.  On  the  Sth  he  found  the 
Ghil/ais  in  force  on  the  Jugdulluk  heights,  who 
stood  their  ground  against  a  heavy  artillery  fire, 
and  had  tn  be  driven  off  at  the  bayonet-point 
by  brave  olil  General  Sale  at  the  bead  of  the 
Jellalabad  brigade.  Akbar  made  his  final  stand 
in  the  ravine  beyond  Tezeen  with  a  force  sorne 
15,000   strong,  and   the   Afghans    fought   with 


the, 
^  t.-..  1 


miles  ;  indeed,  the  whole  march  from  Gundai 
to  Cabul   may  be  said  to   have  been  over  the 
corpses  of  the  massacred  army."    Pollock  reai 
Cabul  on  the  15  th,  and  camped   on  the 
course  of  the  city.     He  had  won  the  race  (or 
Cabul  with  Nott  by  a  couple  of  days, 

Nott  from  Candahar  had  far  the  longer 
tance  to  traverse,  and  he  had  to  encounter 
heavier  fighting.    He  gave  Shunishooden*s 
of  10,000  men  a  thorough    beating,  drov 
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(desperate  fu^v^  Up  among  the  precipices  there 
were  many  hand-to-hand  encounters,  in  which 
the  frvvord  and  the  bayonet  fought  out  the  issue ; 
but  the  hill  men  were  finally  driven  from  the 
rocky  summit  of  the  Huft  Kotul  by  Broadfoot's 
bloodthirsty  little  Goorkhas,  who,  hillmen  them- 
selves, chased  the  Afghans  from  crag  to  crag, 
using  their  fell  kookeries  as  they  pursued 
There  was  no  furttier  opposition,  and  this  was 
well  for  the  Afghans,  for  the  awful  spectacle  in 
the  Khoord-Cabul  pass  kindled  in  Pollock's 
soldiers  a  white  heat  of  furv'.  "The  bodies," 
wrote  Captain  Backhouse,  "  lay  in  heaps  of 
hundreds,  our  gun-wheels  crushing  the  bones 
of  our  late  comrades  at  every  step  for  several 


Afghans  from  Ghuznee,  and  hoisted  the  Brit 
flag   on   its  capital  ;  and   after   a  final    vi( 
M'ithin  a  few  marches  of  Cabul,  he  reached'' 
\ncinity  of  that  capital  on  September  17th, 
For  months  there  had  been  negotiation 
the  release  of  the  British  prisoners  whom 
had  kept  in  durance  ever  since  they  cara<! 
his  hands  during  the  disastrous  retreat  in  J 
arv  ;  but  those  had  been  unsuccessful,  and  it 
now  known  that   the  unfortunate  company 
officers,  women,  and  children  had  been  cac 
off  to  the  westward  of  Cabul  into  the  hill  cob 
of  Bamian.     Pollock   promptly  despatched] 
Richmond  Shakespear  with  a  force  of  hers 
the    mission   of    attempting    the    liberatic 
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Bui  our  gaJIunt  countrymen  had 
fought  out  their  own  frecctom.    Thuy 
1   to   ihcir    custodian    their    re- 
t*  ..y ;     and,   captives    no    longer, 

I  1    to    assert    ilicrnsclvcs    in    the 

,.    .....uli   manner.      They  hoisted    the 

fljig :  Pottingcr  became  once  agam 
h-handcd  •' poHtical,*'  and  ordered  the 
iefs  10  attend  his  durbar  Their  fort 
ioto  a  state  of  defence,  and  victualled  in 
xcge.  But  when  tiding;?  came  of  Ak bar's 
I  Tczccd,  the  self  emancipated  party  *et 
the  march  t(»  Cabul.  On  the  17th  they 
irc  taken  charge  of  by  Shake^pear 
s«in<;n«  and  on  the  21  si  Pollock 
company  of  British  men  and  women, 
ue  had  been  maitjly  effected  by  his 
>ng  stesidfastiie-ss. 

more  remains  to  be  ;   1  .      An  Afghan 
Hn  arms  at  Istalif,  a  beautiful  village  of 
tely   ho*.lile    Kohihlanees.   was    at- 
division  which   carried    the   place 


by  assault,  burnt  part  of  it,  and  severely  smote 
the  garrison.     Utter  destruction  was  the  fate 

ii(  Charikar,  where  Codringlon's  Goorkha  regi- 
ment had  been  destroyed.  Pollock  determined 
t«i  "  set  a  mark  "  on  Cabul,  to  commemorate  the 
retribution  which  the  British  had  exacted  ;  but 
he  contented  himself  with  destroying  the  great 
bazaar,  ihnnigh  which  the  heads  of  Macnughten 
and  Burnc5  had  been  paraded,  and  in  which 
their  mangled  bodies  had  been  exposed.  On 
October  12th  the  conjunct  force  turned  it*  Kick 
on  Cabul,  which  no  British  anny  was  again  to 
see  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  >el  fortli  cm  the 
march  down  the  passes.  As  the  army  was  cross- 
ing the  Punjaub,  Do&t  Mohamed  pas&ed  up  to 
reoccupy  the  position  fronj  which  he  had  been 
driven  three  years  prcvi(»usly.  And  *o  ende<l 
the  finst  Afghan  War,  a  period  of  history  in 
which  no  redeeming  features  are  discernible, 
except  the  defence  of  Jellalabad,  the  dogKctl 
firmness  of  Nott,  and  Pollock's  noble 
success! ul  constancy  ot  purpose. 
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THE  liberation  of  Sicily  completed  by 
the  victory  of  Milazzo  on  the  23rd  of 
July,  i860,  Garibaldi,  bent  on  freeing 
the  Italian  mainland,  sent  across  the 
straits  210  pioneers  to  raise  the  flag  of  revo- 
lution there,  intending  to  proceed  across  the 
frontier  into  the  Papal  territory,  give  battle  to 
the  Papal  and  French  troops,  and  crown  Victor 
Emmanuel  King  of  Italy  in  Rome. 

This  last  part  of  his  programme  was  opposed 
by  Cavour,  who,  however,  obtained  permission 
from  the  French  emperor  to  invade  Umbria  and 
the  Marches,  and  attack  and  defeat  La  Moricierc's 
legion,  on  the  understanding  that  all  conflict 
with  the  French  troops  would  be  avoided  and 
the  Pope's  authority  respected. 

Garibaldi,  after  a  triumphal  march  through 
the  Calabrias,  entered  Naples  on  the  7th  of 
September,  accompanied  by  General  Cosenz, 
Dr.  Agostino  Rertani,  the  surgeon -soldier  and 
organiser  of  the  volunteer  expeditions,  nine  staff- 
officers  and  orderlies. 

The  young  king,  with  some  50,000  troops  who 
remained  faithful  to  him,  retiring  to  Gaeta  with 
the  royal  family,  on  board  a  Spanish  warship,  as 
his  own  fleet  refused  to  leave  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
(Jaribaldi  at  once  realised  that  the  final  duel 
would  have  to  be  fouglit  out  by  the  royal  and 
revolutionary  forces  between  Gaeta  and  Capua. 
He  took  up  his  position,  therefore, between  Naples 
and  the  Volturno,  and  after  a  slight  reverse, 
due  to  the  imprudence  of  the  officers  left  in 
charge  during  his  brief  absence,  he  fixed  his 
watch  tower  on  the  summit  of  S.  Angelo,  never 
quitting  it  save  to  sleep  at  headquarters  in 
Caserta. 

Towards  the  end  of  September,  i  Moo,  Garibaldi's 
army  of  volunteers,  numbering  in  all  some  21,000, 
were  distributed  between  Caserta  and  the 
river  Volturno,  as  follows  :  At  vS.  Angelo,  the 
centre  and  key  of  his  position,  was  Medici  (the 
mail    who   had   held   the   Vascello   against   the 


French  throughout  the  siege  of  Romel 
4,000  infantr\'  and  nine  guns  in  positio! 
Sta.  Maria,  Milbitz  (also  a  Roman  veteran 
manded  the  left  wing,  instead  of  Cosem 
Ministerof  War),  with  5,000  men  and  foui 
Corte  and  1,500  men  being  on  his  extrei 
towards  Aversa  ;  at  Maddaloni,  Bixio 
on  the  30th  April,  1849,  captured  300  I 
invaders  and  brought  them  prisoners  to  F 
the  commander  of  the  Lombardf* — whicl 
the  Piedmont^  had  borne  the  Thousan<i 
Quarto  to  Marsala — with  5,063,  was  in  ch: 
the  right  wing ;  while  isolated  at  Castel  A 
stood  Bronzette  with  227  sharpshooters, 
S.  Leucio  and  Gradillo,  Gaetano  Sacchi, 
baldi's  Montevidean  comrade,  whom  h 
carried  off  wounded  from  the  victorious 
Salto  and  nursed  on  the  return  voyagt 
tenderest  care. 

All  the  generals  and  superior  office: 
fought  under  him  in  Lombardv  in  the  *"  1 
of  the  Alps"  volunteer  corps,  pioneers 
Franco-Piedmontese  allies  against  the  Au: 

At  Caserta,  under  Sirtori.  now  chid 
staff,  were  the  reserves,  to  the  number  c; 
and  thirteen  guns,  the  Guides,  and  a  low  \ 
for  all  cavalry.  Such  was  the  *•  twelve 
Garibaldian  line  extending  from  A\c 
Maddaloni.  "A  defective  line."  wrote  tht  £ 
later,  "  irregular  and  all  too  long  for  tl:e 
at  my  disposal."  But  their  dcfeetN  \\c\ 
avoidable  considering  the  foniM.lable  r<' 
of  the  Neapolitans  in  Capua,  whose 
fications  forming  the  tctc-dc-p'.ut,  wc:\ 
rounded  on  three  sides  by  the  X'ohuriic 
the  one  solid  bridge  across  the  river  in 
hands,  together  with  all  the  scali,  or  btot-l 
ferries,  with  50,000  troops  ;  numerous 
supplied  field-artillery-  with  si.xty-four  rifled 
besides  batteries  in  position  in  the  fmnt  ( 
fortress  and  on  the  heights  of  JerusaleiB, 
7,000  splendid  cavalrj',  which  daily  perf* 
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solutions    on    the   exercise -ground    of 

I  that  seven  roads  issuing  from  the  Vol- 

•nverge  on  Naples,  the  enemy's  objective 
behoved  indeed  that  he  who  held  the 

:nist  for  Victor  Emmanuel  should  keep 

vatch  and  ward  along  the  left  bank  of 

tuous,   snake-like    river    which,    in    its 

rom  its  source  in  the  mountains  of  the 
to  its  mouth  in   the  Gulf  of  Gaeta, 

lere  at  a  snail's  pace,  there  runs  with 

i  velocity.   On  September  27th  appeared 

>fficial  Gazette  Garibaldi's  proclamation 

lini's  victories  over  La  Morici^re  and 

aking  of  Ancona,  ending  thus  :   "  The 

soldiers    of 

ny    of    the 

bave  passed 

tier  and  are 

politan  soil. 

J  soon  have 

d  fortune  to 

tieir  victori- 

is." 

bly  this  un- 

;   news    de- 

ing  Francis, 

th  his  step- 
had  joined 

ps  at  Capua, 

ent   to   his 

\    plan    far 

g  Garibaldi 

I  his  line,  so 

;  king  should  *'  spend  his  birthday  in 

ildi — who,  from  his  eyrie  on  Mount 
marked,  pondered,  and  understood  the 
fits  in  front  of  Capua  and  along  the 
ivined  their  intention,  and  on  the  30th 
)er,  warning  Medici  to  repulse  but  not 
w  Colonna's  column  of  3,000,  which 
3d  to  cross  the  Volturno  at  the  Traflisco 
started  for  Maddaloni,  telling  Bixio  that 
'alists  would  pour  down  on  him  from 
y  and  advising  him  to  withdraw  from 
^ncentrate  his  forces  round  Maddaloni, 
the  Caroline  Aqueduct,  and  to  hold 
^o  at  any  cost.     "  If  you  lose  that,  I 

cut  off  from  Naples."  '*'Monte  Caro 
yours  as  long  as  life  is  mine,''  answered 
ng,  dashing  veteran.    Returning  to  S. 

Garibaldi  gave  his  last  instructions 
ct,  then  to  Milbitz  at  Sta.  Maria,  and 
fedici*t  forty  wounded  just  brought  in, 


said  to  old  Ripari,  surgeon -soldier  at  Rome  smd 
detained  there  after  the  siege  in  the  Papal 
galleys  for  seven  years,  *'  Send  them  down  to 
Naples,  empty  the  Caserta  hospital,  and  mind 
that  you  all  sleep  on  the  wingy 

At  three  a.m.  on  the  following  morning, 
leaving  strict  orders  with  General  Sirtori  to 
keep  the  reserves  at  Caserta  till  he  should 
summon  them,  he  again  alighted  from  the 
railroad  at  Sta.  Maria  just  as  the  battle  had 
commenced,  as  he  had  foreseen,  "  along  all  the 
line." 

From  Capua  two  brigades — 10,000  men — 
under  Afan  de  Rivera,  marched  against  Medici's 
4,000.     Another  column,  7,000  strong,  attacked 

Milbitz  and  his 
4,000,  and  a  detach- 
ment under  Ser- 
gardi,  going  towards 
Aversa  to  find  Corte 
De  Mechel,  with 
8,000,  poured  down 
by  the  Ducenta  road 
on  Bixio's  5,600 — 
Perrone  starting  to 
rejoin  him  with 
2,000  more.  Co- 
lonna,  repulsed  by 
Medici  the  day  be- 
fore, was  at  the 
Treflisco  ferry,  now 
with  5,000  men,  and 
7,000  reserves  at 
Capua,  all  the 
columns  well '  supplied  with  batteries  and  horse, 
2,500  cavalry  still  remaining  in  front  of  the  for- 
tress ready  to  be  despatched  where  needed — 
40,000  regulars  pitted  against  20,000  irregulars ! 
So  sudden  was  Tabacchi's  attack  on  Milbitz  that 
his  outposts  at  the  brick-kiln  and  convent  fell 
back,  and  S.  Tammaro  was  evacuated  ;  the 
little  batter}'  of  four  pieces  on  the  railroad 
answered  bravely  to  the  enemy's  battery*  of  eight 
on  the  Capuan  high  road.  After  an  hour  the 
infantry  duel  commenced,  and  the  Neapolitans 
were  driven  back  behind  their  pieces,  the  bright 
picctotti  of  Corrau's  brigade  badly  mangled. 
Garibaldi  at  once  summoned  Assanti's  brigade 
— 1,100 — from  Caserta,  then  leaving  Milbitz  to 
shift  for  himself,  he  dashed  off  in  a  carriage 
towards  S.  Angelo  to  see  how  it  fared  with 
Medici.  He  was  greeted  by  a  hail  of  bullets, 
his  coachman  being  killed  and  an  aide-de-camp 
and  the  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News 
wounded.    He  and  his  staff  ^V^t^^l  >^<»x  ^^cv) 
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i!ling,**To  the  bayonet  1 "  he  cried, 
nUy  hi»  boy-soldiers  charged  utider  the 
»  guns  till,  Kamorino  killed  and  Dunn's 
lashcd,  the  Bourbons  scored  another 
Od  retook  the  guns.  Medici,  Guastalla, 
and  Major  Castellazzi,  leading 
at  the  bayonet,  arrested  their  pro- 

d  not  then  re-capturc  their  guns. 

I  moment  that  Garibaldi  appeared 

of  action,  and,  gathering  together 


portion  of  Sacchi's  brigade,  lie,  from  the  top 
of  S.  Nicola,  succeeded  in  dislodging  them,  but, 
surveying  the  battlefield,  saiv  Medici  still  cn- 
cnmpassed  by  his  foes.  'Dashing  down  he  expelled 
them  from  a  villa,  collected  all  the  troops  he 
could  lay  hands  on  from  a  batter\*  to  the  west, 
opened  a  rattling  fire,  electrifying  officers  and 
men  by  his  presence,  saw  ihcm  recover  the 
villa  on  the  Capuan  road,  the  barricade,  and 
three  loit  pitce-^,  taking  two  coropamei  prisoners. 


>         11. 


./ 


Vi!f\r:| 


J'-"'     ^ 


-^ 


at  hand,  made  ilieni  charge  llic 

irilh  the  bayonet,  repulsed,  routed, 

ihif    two  housed ;   then,  believing 

to  br*otily  on  his  left,'*  made  for 

To  his  surprise,  he  found  several 

(x)  hii»  re-ar,  stationed  on  the  formid- 

'^'ifata,    actually    dominating 

iiettcr  Acquainted  with  the 

ur  hi^,   the   Colonna   brigade 

^ight,  penetrated  Medici's  line:? 

pMinkcn  roads — i)ld  miliury  routo 

now    dry  and   %q  deep    that 

and  artillery  can  occupy  them 

Vtiible."     With  his  Genoese  and  a 


At  nuuii  there  was  a  lull.     Medici  ordered  his 
men  to  •'  halt  and  cat,"  when,  just  as  they  were 
falling  to,  Afan   di    Rivera  brought    up    fresh 
troops   who  devoured    the  rations,   seized   two 
pieces>  and,  setting  tire  to  several   houses,  ptis- 
aesAed    themselves    of    S.   Ange!o    in    Formis. 
Medici — cool  and  imperturbable  as  ever,  with  his 
men    perfectly   in   hand — slowly  retired   tt»   lit'- 
slopes,  keeping  up  a  steady  and  coni^tant  fire  ;  ^till 
(iaribaldi  aaw  that  without  fresh  irtHips  he  niu^t 
be  cut  to  pieces.    But  huw  to  summon  the 
verses? — the  road  and  telegraph   lying  f 
S.   Angelo    and    Sta,    Maria    in    the 
Inuidi,  no  ajws  as  yet  of  BvT>^(^ytM  ^cecVKnws  v^ 
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Milbitz*s  fate.  Putting  in  practice  his  favourite 
proverb,  "  Who  wills  goes,  who  wills  not  sends," 
alone  with  his  faithful  Basso,  that  inseparable 
comrade,  orderly,  sick-nurse,  and  friend,  taking 
care  that  the  soldiers  should  not  see  him  depart, 
by  goat-paths  and  watercourses  across  country, 
he  regained  Sta.  Maria,  where  Milbitz,  himself 
wounded,  his  troops  decimated,  still  held  the 
post-road,  the  rail,  and  the  town  of  Sta.  Maria 
against  tremendous  odds,  as  Tabacchi,  with  ever 
fresh  forces  and  well-supplied  artillery,  kept  up 
a  ceaseless  fire. 

Bixio*s  news  had  varied  from  hour  to  hour. 
Attacked  by  three  columns  on  his  front,  on 
Monte  Caro,  and  on  the  aqueduct,  a  liyely  fire 
was  interchanged  ;  a  rifled  battery  of  eight  guns 
sent  the  Eberhard  brigade  flying,  leaving  the 
aqueduct  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  Boldrini, 
with  seven  officers  and  most  of  his  soldiers 
wounded,  fell  mortally  wounded  on  the  summit 
of  Monte  Caro. 

Dezza,  in  command  of  that  "  precious  gem," 
sends  up  Menotti-  Garibaldi  with  two  com- 
panies, but  the  enemy  had  scaled  the  heights  ; 
Taddei,  under  cover  on  the  left,  surrounds 
them  in  the  rear,  waving  his  cap  as  he 
reaches  the  summit.  Dezza,  with  Menotti  re- 
inforced, charges  at  the  bayonet  on  their 
front  ;  they  retreat  with  a  run,  and  Monte  Caro 
is  saved. 

Bixio,  relieved  of  this  anxiety,  rallies  his 
forces,  drives  the  enemy  along  the  road,  sends 
back  to  Maddaloni  his  two  howitzers,  with 
their  commanders  killed,  other  two  from  the 
aqueduct  ;  then  a  general  charge  at  the  bayonet, 
and  two  of  the  enemy's  columns  retire  behind 
their  own  battery.  Dezza  and  Menotti  charge 
four  times  at  the  bayonet,  and  the  third  column, 
which,  protected  by  a  wood,  has  aimed  at  cutting 
off  communications  with  Caserta,  is  sent  to  join 
the  others. 

This  success  was  owing  in  great  part  to 
the  heroic  resistance  of  Bronzetti,  who  for  ten 
hours  "  detained "  Perrone,  with  2,000  men, 
marching  to  the  assistance  of  Von  Michele. 
Pilade — twin  brother  of  Oreste,  killed  at  Trc 
Ponte  in  1850 — alone  sustained  the  shock  of 
the  guns  on  a  height  and  of  the  enemy's 
musketry.  When  ammunition  failed  they  rushed 
on  to  the  bayonet — just  fifteen,  the  rest  killed 
or  wounded  on  the  slopes.  "Surrender,  oh 
brave  ones !  "  cried  Perrone  ;  but,  marching  on  to 
death,  Bronzetti  fell  with  a  bullet  through  his 
heart.  The  rest  were  carried  wounded  into 
Capua.     BixiOf  who  at  noon  had  telegraphed  to 


Caserta  for  reinforcements,  at  3  p.m.  sent 
that  he  could  hold  his  own. 

Garibaldi  having  summoned  all  the  re 
from  Caserta,  reanimating  the  troops  at 
Maria  as  he  had  done  at  S.  Angelo,  went 
self  to  watch  for  their  arrival. 

Guessing  his  fasting  condition,  some  fi 
(amongst  them  the  writer),  who  were  pr 
conveyed  to  him  by  two  British  tars, 
"H.M.S.  Hannibal"  on  their  caps,  who  had 
pleading  "  for  muskets  to  join  in  the  fira 
pail  of  water,  a  basket  of  fresh  figs,  and 
of  English  biscuits.  The  inhabitants  0: 
Maria,  having  quitted  or  shut  up  their  how 
more  solid  fare  was  obtainable.  As  we  rt 
him  with  these,  a  bright,  sunny  smile  lit  \ 
serenely  serious  face. 

"  What !  "  he  said,  "  are  you  encouraginj 
Queen's  sailors  to  desert  ?  " 

"  Never  a  bit,"  we  replied.  "  They  ai 
for  a  holiday,  and  want  some  fun." 

Then  as,  after  drinking  eagerly  fron 
pail,  his  hand  was  stretched  out  for  the  bi 
a  shell,  ricochetting  from  the  field,  bu 
his  feet.  A  splinter,  as  he  told  us  after 
grazed  his  thigh,  but  this  he  heeded 
his  eyes  now  sparkling  with  delight  a* 
rested  on  the  head  of  the  reserve  column,  ai 
bcrsagU'cri  of  the  Milan  brigade  recognisin 
dashed  forward  shouting  **  Evrt'va  !  " 
day  is  ours,"  he  said  ;  and,  despite  the 
fire  on  the  left  and  the  fact  that  two  batt 
sent  across  the  fields  to  Parisi  were  surro 
he  bade  them  halt  for  five  minutes.  Then, 
ing  them  in  column  of  attack,  he  sent  the 
brigade  to  "  clear  the  road  "  of  the  Bavare 
divided  him  from  Medici,  where  they 
assailed  by  a  galling  fire,  Tabacchi,  deter 
to  seize  the  Capuan  gate,  shelling  the  S.  .- 
road  and  the  Eber  column  in  the  shelter 
trees. 

On  were  sent  the  gallant  *'  Calabi 
under  Pace,  and  as  the  trumpet  sounde 
charge  the  Milanese  sharpshooters  rushed  • 
enemy,  followed  by  another  battalion,  cha 
as  ordered,  without  firing  a  shot. 

The  corps  of  Tabacchi  and  Afan  de  1 
were  now  pursued  on  flanks  and  rear.  A 
who,  with  his  inflexible  obstinacy,  had  he 
own  against  such  overpowering  number*, 
ing  all  his  men  for  a  last  assault,  Tal 
began  to  beat  a  retreat,  and  to  cover  thb  ch 
the  Milan  brigade  with  four  squadrons  of  ia' 
but,  greeted  with  a  hail  of  bullets,  they  0 
tail  and  fled.    Milbitz  sent  out  of  the  Ci 
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me  seventy  hussars,  and   Tabacchi   Itf: 
eces  behind  him. 

the  Hungarian  legion  arrived,  and  Gari- 
Dinting  to  the  wooded  plain  to  the  left, 

the  Bourbons  were  firing  volley  after 
:alled  out :  "  Welcome,  my  brave  Hun- 
;  drive  awa)*  those  rascals  for  me — 
mot  ces  coguifis."  Said  and  done.  Up 
ber  (who  was  acting,  it  may  be  men- 
as  correspondent  of  the  Times)  with  his 

and  the  French   company   De  Flotte, 
ad  been  under  fire  since  dawn,  and  the 
t   of    the  picciotti — Corran,  the  fellow- 
of  Rosalino  Pilo,  badly  wounded,  shout- 
i  joy  at  the  sight  of  Galtbardo. 
:i,     with     old      Avezzan6s      (Guastalla 
d),  cleared  their  end  of  the  road,  Tiirr's 
shelled  from  the  rail,  he  charging  bril- 
it  the  head  of  his  hussars. 
le  band  of  Englishmen  maintained  the 
on  that  Peard,  Wyndham,  Dowling,  and 
nded  Dunn  had  created.     The  so-called 
legion  had  not  yet  arrived. 
y  the  Bourbon   cavalry  charged  across 
1 :  the  cavaliers  turned  tail  as  the  home- 


thrusts  of  the  bayonet  touched  them.  The  very 
gunners  seemed  to  miss  their  range — perhaps 
because  the  Garibaldians  rushed  too  close  under 
the  muzzles  of  their  guns.  Clear,  audible  above 
the  battle  din,  rang  out  from  time  to  time  the 
Duce's  clarion  voice  :  "  Bravo,  my  Calabresie  !  " 
"  Hungary-,  well  done !  "  "  Charge,  Milan, 
charge  !  "    "  What  heroes  are.  my  picciotti !  " 

Suddenly  one  '*  heard  the  silence  " :  tke  enemy, 
after  fighting  obstinately  for  twelve  mortal  hours, 
re-entered  Capua,  protected  by  the  guns  of  the 
piazza.  Bixio  telegraphed  that  Von  Mechel  had 
returned  to  Dugenta.  The  Garibaldians  lost 
one-tenth  of  their  numbers — 306  killed,  1,717 
wounded,  all  of  whom  were  brought  into  am- 
bulance or  hospital,  tended  and  their  wounds 
dressed  before  midnight.  Of  the  Bourbon  killed 
and  wounded  we  have  no  list  on  that  day  and 
the  morrow.  Garibaldi  took  2,070  prisoners, 
chiefly  of  Perrone's  column;  so  Bronzetti  was 
avenged.  At  5  p.m.  on  the  ist  October  the 
field  battle  of  the  Volturno  was  fought  out  and 
won,  the  Bourbon  dynasty  for  ever  doomed, 
and  Italian  unity  assured  by  that  Garibaldian 
"  Vtctiry  along  all  the  liner 
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IT  was  a  happy  coincidence  that  the  greatest 
of  all  Lord  Wellington's  victories  in  the 
Peninsula  should  have   been    won   at  a 
place  near  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  called 
Vittoria — a  name  which  is  now  proudly  blazoned 
on    the  .colours    ot    no    fewer    than    forty-four 
British  regiments. 

Begun  in  1808,  the  Peninsular  War,  under- 
taken by  England  for  the  deliverance  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  from  the  insufferable  yoke  of  the 
French,  had  already  been  dragging  on  its 
chequered  course  for  a  period  of  nearly  five  years. 
The  glorious  career  of  British  victory  had  been 
diversified  by  defeats,  disappointments,  retreats 
— by  everything  but  surrender  and  despair. 
Portugal  had  been  twice  purged  of  its  I-'iench 
invader>  ;  and  Wellington's  masterly  retreat 
behind  the  tamous  lines  of  Torres  Vcdras.  run- 
ning from  the  Tagus  to  the  sea,  had  been 
followed  by  the  heroic  storming  oi  Ciudad 
Rodrig()  and  Badajoz,  which  secured  the  vSpanish 
gates  t>l  Portugal  ;  while  the  victory  of  Sala- 
manca opened  up  the  road  to  Madrid,  and 
with  it  the  pro-^pect  of  a  speedv  and  succcNsful 
termination  of  the  war. 

But,  again,  the  failure  at  Burgos,  and  the 
con>equent  retirement  of  Wellington  into 
Portugal,  gave  the  French  a  further  respite  from 
the  certain  doom  that  awaited  them  and  their 
upstart  Emperor's  brother,  Joseph  Bt)naparte, 
whom  the  Cor.>^ican  despot  had  foisted  upon  the 
people  of  Spain  as  their  king.  For  with  Wel- 
lington, to  retreat  was  only  to  return  after  brief 
space  a>  the  repairer  of  his  own  reverses.  Ilis 
motto  \va»,  "  A\rtf/rr  puur  vtit'ux  stuitcr.''  And, 
after  all.  it  is  only  soldiers  of  the  highest  genius 
who  can  d<>  this.  Marshal  Moltke  was  once  in  a 
company  where  someone  ventured  to  say  that 
his  name  would  rank  in  history  with  those  01 
Marlborough,  Turenne,  the  Great  Frederick, 
Napoleon,  and  Wellingt(m.  *'  No,"  said  the  im- 
mortal German  strategist,  "  I  have  no  right  to 


be  named  with  those  great  commanders, 
have  never  in  my  life  conducted  a  retreat/' 

Hitherto  the  French  had  vastly  outnum 
Lord  Wellington's  troops  (British  and 
tuguese)  in  the  Peninsula,  but  the  wint 
181 2-13,  after  his  third  retirement  from  I 
to  Portugal,  turned  the  scale  in  his  favour. 
this  winter  had  all  but  destroyed  Nape 
"  Grand  Army  "on  its  frozen  flight  from  fla 
Moscow  ;  and  on  returning  to  Europe — a 
may  be  said  to  do  who  comes  from  Russia 
Emperor  had  to  weaken  his  armies  in  the! 
sula  by  the  drafts  required  for  enabling  \ 
meet  his  allied  foes  at  Leipzig.  Thus,  i 
spring  of  18 13,  the  relative  strength  of  th 
tending  armies  in  the  Peninsula  was  no ! 
in  favour  of  the  French,  who  had  nov 
about  ibo,ooo  effective  men  with  the  E 
while  Wellington  had  the  command  of  a  i 
host  of  nearly  200,000,  of  which  44.0C< 
were  British,  31,000  Portuguese,  the  rest 
Spaniards  and  Sicilians.  In  May  hi^  . 
Portuguese  army,  numbering  75,000  nu 
cantoned  from  Lamego  to  the  Banos  Pa 
it  is  only  this  portion  of  his  force  tha 
concerns  us. 

Wellington  had  spent  the  winter  in  re-o: 
ing  his  army.  He  had  received  reinfortt 
from  England,  including  the  Life  and 
Guards  ;  he  had  re-established  with  a 
hand  the  discipline  which  had  been  \v 
to  become  loose  ;  tents  and  pontoon  trail 
been  provided  ;  and  by  the  time  the  buJ 
on  the  tree,  and  the  fields  again  green  wi 
forage  necessary  for  his  cavalry,  he  found 
>elf  at  the  head  of  an  army  ready  to  g<»  aii\ 
with  him  and  do  anything.  For  if  ever  a  I 
connnanded  the  confidence  of  his  men,  i 
tainly  was — 

"  England's  greatest  son. 
He  that  gained  a  hundred  fights. 
Nor  ever  lost  an  Enghsh  gun." 
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from  Portugal  by  tlie  valley  of  the 
Uro — his  audacious  passAge  of  this  river  in 
'face  of  Marshal  Souk's  army  in  i8oq  had 
en  one  of  his  very  finest  feats  ;  and  the 
^ench  concluded  that  this  would  again  be  the 
•  of  his  advance. 

this  ejtpectation  King   Joseph    Bonaparte 
*Ho    commanded     the    French     forces     in 


through  Madrid  to  beyond  Salamanca.  In  this 
position  he  was  fond  enough  to  hope  that  he 
would  he  able  to  repel  any  frontal  attack  which 
might  be  made  by  Wellington  on  any  part  of 
his  line  ;  and  Wellington,  on  his  part,  did  all  he 
could,  by  the  circulation  of  false  reports  and 
other  ritses  de  i(itcrrc^  to  encourage  the  French 
in  their  belief  that  he  meant  to  re-invade  S^aio. 
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through  the  central  provinces  between  the 
Tagus  and  the  Douro. 

But  for  various  reasons  Wellington  resolved 
to  make  a  flank  march  by  the  north,  so  as, 
if  possible,  to  turn  the  French  right  and 
fall  upon  their  rear.  Dividing  his  forces  into 
three  armies— the  left  one  under  Sir  Thomas 
Graham,  the  centre  one  commanded  by  himself, 
and  that  on  the  right  led  by  Sir  Rowland 
Hill^Wellington,  by  a  series  of  masterly  move- 
ments which  completely  deceived  the  French 
and  took  them  by  surprise,  crossed  the  Ebro 
and  fought  his  difficult  way  across  the  successive 
affluents  of  its  right  bank,  pushing  the  out- 
manoeuvred Frenchmen  ever  before  him  through 
Burgos,  which  they  blew  up  in  their  retreat,  and 
compelling  them  to  transfer  their  main  position 
from  the  line  of  the  Douro  to  that  of  the  Ebro. 
"  A  grand  design,"  wrote  Napier,  the  eloquent 
historian  of  the  Peninsular  War,  "and  grandly 
it  was  executed.  For  high  in  heart  and  strong 
of  hand  Wellington's  veterans  marched  to  the 
encounter,  the  glories  of  twelve  victories  played 
about  their  bayonets,  and  he  the  leader  so  proud 
and  confident  that,  in  passing  the  stream  which 
marks  the  frontier  of  Spain,  he  rose  in  his 
stirrups,  and,  waving  his  hand,  cried  out : 
'Farewell,  Portugal!'" 

Wellington,  so  to  speak,  had  now  burned 
his  ships,  or  at  least  his  bridges,  behind  him. 
For,  having  executed  his  splendid  flank  move- 
ment, which  compelled  his  enemies  to  fall 
back  on  their  lines  of  communication  with 
France  through  the  Pyrenees,  he  transferred  his 
own  base  of  supplies,  formed  by  his  ships,  from 
the  Tagus  to  the  Biscayan  ports.  It  was  like 
a  transformation  scene  in  a  theatre  ;  and  the 
curtain  of  war  now  rose  on  the  pleasant  little 
town  and  valley  of  Vittoria,  whither  Joseph 
Bonaparte  had  hastened  to  concentrate  about 
60,000  of  his  men,  together  with  all  his  stores 
and  baggage,  the  pillage  of  five  years,  the 
artillery  depots  of  Madrid,  Valladolid,  and  Bur- 
gos, and  a  convoy  of  treasure  from  Bayonne 
— the  birthplace  of  bayonets.  "  Was  fiir 
PHijiflcr  ."'  —  '^WhdX  a  city  to  sack!"  old 
Marshal  Bliicher  once  exclaimed  on  looking 
down  on  London  from  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's. 
But  the  sight  of  all  the  treasure  which  was  now 
amassed  in  the  valley  of  Vittoria  would  have 
almost  made  the  fingers  of  "  Marshal  Vor warts  " 
itch  still  more. 

While  Wellington  expected,  and  expected  not 
in  vain,  of  his  red-coated  soldiery  that  they  should 
prove  second  to  none  in  battle,  he  did  not  exact 


of  them  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  his- 
torical associations  of  the  scenes  which  they 
immortalised  anew  by  their  bravery.  But  had 
they  been  aware  of  the  incidents  which,  in  times 
long  past,  had  been  enacted  on  the  scene  of 
their  present  battle  array,  they  would  doubtless 
have  felt  doubly  resolved  to  sustain  the  martial 
glory  of  their  country.  For  here  it  was  that,  in 
the  year  1367,  Edward  the  Black  Prince  had 
routed  some  of  the  finest  troops  of  France  under 
their  famous  leader  Bertrand  du  Guesclin  ;  and 
a  prominent  height  in  the  region  was  still  known 
as  the  "Englishmen's  Hill"  {Altura  de  h 
Inglcscs\  from  the  gallant  stand  which  had 
been  made  by  some  English  knights  and  their 
followers  against  a  large  body  of  Spaniards  under 
Don  Telo.  Vittoria  had  previously  to  this  de» 
rived  its  name  from  some  ancient  and  forgotten 
victor)^  but  now  it  was  to  receive  a  fresh  coating 
of  scarlet  paint  that  would  last  to  the  end  of 
time. 

The  position  of  the  French  could  not  well 
have  been  stronger  by  nature.  Their  left,  under 
Maransin,  rested  on  an  elevated  chain  of  cragg)' 
mountains  ;  their  right,  under  Reille,  on  a  rapid 
river  (the  Zadora)  ;  while  Gazan  held  the  com- 
manding heights  in  the  centre,  and  a  succession 
of  undulating  grounds  aflbrded  excellent  situa- 
tions for  artillery.  The  French  line  extended 
for  about  eight  miles,  and  this  was  guarded  by 
about  60,000  men  with  152  guns.  King  Joseph 
himself  was  in  nominal  command  of  this  army— a 
splendidly  equipped  one  in  every  respect — though 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  guided  in  all  things  by 
Marshal  Jourdan,  who,  on  this  21st  of  June,  was 
suffering  so  acutely  from  fever  that  he  was  unable 
to  mount  his  horse.  The  French  army  could 
not  have  consisted  of  better  fighting  material, 
but  it  was  badly  commanded.  In  respect  01 
position,  cavalry  and  artillery.  King  Joseph  was 
decidedly  superior  to  Wellington ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  Wellington  had  the  advantage  of 
being  numerically  stronger  than  his  opponent 
by  about  20,000  men. 

After  an  early  morning  of  mist  the  day  broke 
in  glorious  sunshine,  and  then  the  British  army 
began  to  move  forward  over  very  hilly  and 
irregular  ground  from  its  bivouacs  on  the  Ba)"as 
river,  running  almost  parallel  with  the  Zadora. 
The  scene  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  and 
animated  that  could  be  imagined,  being  a  perfect 
picture  of  all  "  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
glorious  war,"  all  the  panoramic  sights  of  battle, 
and  all  the  sounds  : 

"  The  neighing  of  the  cavalry  horses,  the  roll 
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lis  and  gun-carriages,  the  distant  yet 
irords  of  command,  the  mingling  music 

bands,  the  trumpets  of  the  Horse,  the 
f  the  Rifles,  and  the  hoarsely-wailing 
s  of  the  Highland  regiments,  ever  and 
elling  upon  the  breeze,  pealing  among 
hts  of  Puebla,  and  dying  away  among 
ings  of  the  vale  of  Zadora." 
:tack  on  the  French  position  was  begun 
lowland  Hill  on  the  British 
lere  he  advanced  a  Spanish 
jnder  Morillo  to  gain  posses- 
the  Puebla  heights.  With 
fficulty,  though  unopposed, 
liards  gallantly  scrambled  to 
of  those  heights.  But  pre- 
ey  were  sharply  opposed  by 
nch,  who,  perceiving  the 
rhich  thus  threatened  their 
ched  a  portion  of  their  centre 
id  began  to  make  immense 
>  to  hurl  the  overweening 
s  down  the  hill  again.    And 

now  have  gone  extremely 
h  the  valiant  Dons  had  not 
n  quick  to  perceive  the  peril 
re  in,  and  tell  off  the  71st 
i  Light  Infantry  with  another 
talion,  under  Colonel  Cado- 

rush  to  their  assistance, 
e  pipers  of  the  Highlanders 
3 "Johnnie  Cope,"  the  regi- 
march,  which  had  been 
to  celebrate  the  finest  of  all 
i  victories — that  of  Preston- 


sent  a  challenge  frae  Dunbar, 
g.  '  Charlie,  meet  me  gin  ye  daor, 
'11  leam  yoo  the  art  o'  war, 
I'll  meet  me  in  the  morning.' 

ley,  Johnnie  Cope,  are  ye  waukin'  yet  ? 
>r  are  your  drums  a-beating  yet  ?  '*  etc. 

>ugh  inspired  by  all  the  memories  asso- 
ith  these  stirring  strains,  the  71st  rushed 
ccour  of  the  hard-pressed  Spaniards,  and 
ched  the  summit  of  the  heights,  though 
It  sacrifice  of  life.  Scorning  the  use  of 
the  Highlanders,  with  levelled  bayonets, 
p  and  upon  the  foe  through  clouds 
ce  and  tearing  volleys  of  grape  and 
y;  and  their  fighting  rage  was  further 
id  by  the  sight  of  their  idolised  com- 
(Cadogan)  falling  mortally  wounded 
I  hone.    A  few  minutes  later  he  died 


in  the  arms  of  Colonel  Seaton,  of  the  92nd 
Highlanders.  Nothing  could  now  withstand 
their  headlong  charge,  which  was  like  that  of 
the  clans  at  Prestonpans  ;  and  after  a  desperate 
hand-to-hand  conflict,  Maransin's  Frenchmen 
were  hurled  back  and  down  the  reverse  side 
of  the  hill,  which  now  began  to  resound  with 
the  victory  paeans  of  the  Highland  war-pipe. 
"  We  lay  on  the  heights  for  some  time,"  wrote 


Final  Stand  of  th«  French* 
about  e  p.  m. 
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a  soldier  of  the  71st.  "  Our  drought  was  exces- 
sive. There  was  no  water  there,  save  a  small 
spring,  which  was  rendered  useless.  One  of  our 
men  stooped  to  drink.  A  ball  pierced  his  head. 
He  fell  in  the  well,  which  was  discoloured  by 
brains  and  blood.  Thirsty  as  we  were,  we  could 
not  drink  of  it.  There  were  only  three  hundred 
of  us  on  the  height  able  to  do  duty  out  of  one 
thousand  who  drew  rations  that  morning.  The 
cries  of  the  wounded  were  most  heartrending." 

The  spirit  which  animated  the  British  troops 
on  this  day  of  victorious  battle  was  well  described 
by  Sergeant  Donaldson,  of  the  Scots  Brigade,  in 
his  "  Eventful  Life  of  a  Soldier"  :— "  Those  who 
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ha%'c  not  kimwn  it  from  experience  can  iorm  no 
idea  of  the  iudifferencc  with  which  our  soldiers 
entered  a  battle  after  being  some  time  in  Uie 
Peninsula.  As  an  instance  of  this,  when  we  were 
lying  in  front  of  the  enemy  in  expectation  of 
being  engaged,  one  of  our  men,  a  Highlander, 
having  lost  a  small  piece  of  ornamented  leather 
wliich  IS  worn  tn  front  of  the  uniform  cap,  on 
taking  it  off  tlic  deficiency  caught  his  eye,  and 
looking  at  it  for  a  few  m<nnents,  he  said  very 
serioujsly,  "  I  wish  there  may  be  an  engagement 
to-day,  that  I  may  get  a  rosette  for  my  cap !  *' 
\Vhile  as  yet  the  battle  on  the  Puebla  heights 

seemed  doubtful, 
Wellington,  with 
his  eagle  glance, 
had  discerned  the 
advance  of  the 
tartans,  and  then, 
.turning  to  his 
staff,  he  an- 
nounced thai  the 
hill  had  been 
won;     and    not- 


Meanwhile,  in  the  centre,  ,.  ..t.t  \Vt 
himself  swayed  the  battle,  (-Jttncral 
commanded  the  famous  ' 
sion,   was  fretting   his    1 
enforced  inaetioti.    His  «oldie»  were 
to  advance  like  greyhound*  tn 
equally  fiery  leader   had  .&oiuc  diffic 
straining  them.    As  the  day  wf>rc  cm, 
fight  waxed  ever  warmer  on  hi5  right,] 
became    furious    and    observed    U>   an 

•'D n    it  I      Jx»rd    W    " 

forgotten  us/^     His  rtit» 

upon  the  mane  of  his  horse,     Al 

officer  galloped  up  from  Lord  WcUi 

Picton's  face  began  to  glow  vrith 
the  pn>.^pcct  of  his  being  ordered  into 
but  it  suddenly  grew  black  .iL-.ai  mx 
simply  asking  whether  1 
housie.    "  No,  sir," 
''  but  have  you  any 
replied  the  aide-de-camp,   "t  ;-< 

tinued  the  irritated  general,' 
you  ^rv  bring  ?  "    **Why;*ai: 
''that  as  soon  as  Lord  Dalhou^o;,  wul 
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withstanding  repeated  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
French  to  dislodge  them  from  this  important 
position,  the  allien  retained  [Possession  of  them 
throughout  the  day. 


Division,  shall  commence    an 
bridge  '*  (pointing  to  one         '^     '  * 
and  t»th  arc  to  support  hi 

Picton  could  not  uodcfet^iMi  Um 


virroRi.A. 
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fighting  in  hn  front,  m>,  drawing 
hb  full   height,  he  said  to  the 
c-de-camp,  with  some  heat,  "  You 
Wellington    from 
the  3rd    Division 
itnand  shall,  in  less 
liautes,    attack    the 
it,  and  the  4th 
mav*  support 
6."    Saying  which, 
the  aide-de-camp 
'  at  the  head  of  his 
irilh   a  wave  of  his 
the  bridge  and  the 
[le    on,    ye    rascals ! 
fighting   villains  !  " 
jltilled    hi^    promisCt 
fire  of  artillery  his 
ivi^ion  moved  stea ill ly 
companies  rushing 
gfe,  where  they  formed 
columnis.     Then  they 
lefl,  so  as  to  attack 
itrc.  Still  advancing 
ier,  they  pressed 
Is,  where  ihey  quickly 
>  line.   The  foe  hardly 
Ittack,  for  so  ably  and 
these  bold  manceuNTef 
Ithat    the  French  for 
were    as  if   panic- 
cton   had  gained  the 
^ont  of  him,  but  the 
f  his  riglit  had  not  yet 
It  progre^  to  come 
and  support  him. 
nipatient  *'  rascals/*  he  waited   for 
of  the   7th    Divi>ion   (Lord   Dal- 
part  of  the  **  Lights,"  while  the 
leneral  Cole)  passed   the  Zadt>ra  a 
iothe  right  by  the  Nanclares  bridge. 
'■  tardier  advance  of  these  Divisions, 
ladc  desperate  attempts  to  roll  back 
Sng  upon  him  with  fifty  guns  and 
ted  masses  of  infantr>'  at  his  line, 
bcssant    fire    which    his    *'  fighting 
poured  into  the  teeth  of  their  assailatus 
havoc  in  their  ranks,  and  what 
liot-do  with  their   bullets   ihey  did 
^♦oncts.     When  these  were  crossed 
[iVt  the  isskue  of  the  strugptr  t"  rh\< 
dd  yKzs  certain. 

*•  Picton*<s    Division,     .is    .m 

"acted  in   a   manner  which 

the  surprise  and  admiration  of 


the  whole  army.  For  ncaily  four  hours  did  it 
alone  sustain  the  unequal  conflict,  opposed  to  a 
vast  superiority  of  force.     From  the  nature  of 
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the  ground,  the  rest  of  the  army  became  wit- 
nesses of  this  animating  scene ;  they  beheld, 
with  feelings  more  easily  conceived  than  ex- 
pressed, the  truly  heroic  efforts  of  this  gallant 
band.  They  saw  the  general — calm,  collected, 
and  determined — leading  them  on  in  the  face  ot 
danger,  amidst  a  shower  of  cannon  and  musket 
balls.  Nothing  could  appal,  nothing  could  resist, 
men  so  resolute  and  so  led.  They  subdued  every , 
cbstaclc,  bore  down  all  opposition,  and  spread  i 
death,  consternation,  and  dismay  in  the  enemy^s 
ranks." 

l*he  uneven  and  broken  ground  made  Picton's 

advance  difficult  and  his  line  irregular,  but  there 

was  no  confusion  in  his  ranks.     A  second  time 

lid  the  "  fighting  villains  "  charge  down  with  the 

tr\vard  position  to  which  they. 

iny  to  retire,  and  so  hasty  vfm\ 

the  French  Hjght  that  ihey  left  twenty-eight  of 
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their  guns  in  the  hands  of  Picton's  irresistible 
men. 

Thus  the  fight  went  on  for  several  miles, 
prominent  incidents  in  its  course  being  the 
storming  of  the  village  of  Margarita  by  the 
Oxfordshire  Light  Infantry  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  and  a  similar  carrying  of  Hermandad 
by  the  Royal  Irish  Fusiliers  with  a  rousing  yell 
of  victory.  Thus,  for  a  distance  of  six  miles, 
the  tide  of  battle  rolled  backwards  towards 
Vittoria.  The  whole  basin  was  a  scene  of  san- 
guinary strife.  Every  valley  and  height  and 
woodland  was  covered  with  sheets  of  flame, 
and  ever)'  vineyard  wall  and  hedgerow  served  as 
a  breastwork,  which  was  desperately  contested. 

J^ter,  on  the  British  left.  Sir  Thomas  Graham 
— with  the  1st  and  5  th  Divisions,  Pack's  and 
Bradford's  infantry  brigades,  a  Spanish  Division 
under  Longa,  and  Anson's  brigade  of  horse — 
had  been  equally  successful  in  passing  the 
desperately-defended  Zadora  and  threatening 
the  French  right. 

Some  idea  of  the  fighting  on  this  flank  may 
be  gained  from  the  terse  account  which  was 
given  of  it  by  Lieutenant  Campbell  (afterwards 
to  become  Sir  Colin,  the  hero  of  Lucknow,  and 
Lord  Clyde),  who  was  then  acting  as  orderly 
officer  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Crawford  :  *'  While 
we  were  halted  the  enemy  occupied  Gamara 
Mayor  in  considerable  force,  placed  two  guns  at 
the  principal  entrance  into  the  village,  threw  a 
cloud  of  skirmishers  in  front  among  the  corn- 
fields, and  occupied  with  six  pieces  of  artillery 
the  heights  immediately  behind  the  village  on 
the  left  bank.  At  5  p.m.  an  order  arrived  from 
Lord  Wellington  to  press  the  enemy  in  our 
front.  It  was  the  extreme  right  of  their  line, 
and  the  lower  road  to  France,  by  which  alone 
they  could  retire.  Their  artillery  and  baggage 
ran  cloie  to  Gamara  Mayor.  The  left  brigade 
moved  down  in  contiguous  colunms  of  com- 
panies, and  our  light  companies  were  sent  to 
cover  the  right  flank  of  this  attack. 

"  The  regiments,  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  of 
musketry  and  artillery,  did  not  take  a  musket 
from  their  shoulder  until  they  had  carried  the 
village.  The  enemy  brought  forward  his  reserves, 
and  made  many  desperate  attempts  to  retake  the 
bridge,  but  could  not  succeed.  This  was  re- 
peated until  the  bridj^e  became  so  heaped  with 
dead  and  wounded  that  they  were  rolled  over 
the  parapet  into  the  river  below.  Our  light 
companies  were  closed  upon  the  qth,  and  brought 
into  the  village  to  .support  the  2nd  Brigade. 
We  were  presently  ordered  to  the  left  to  cover 


the  flank  of  the  village,  and  we  occupie 
bank  of  the  river,  on  the  opposite  side  of ' 
was  the  enemy.  After  three  hours'  hard 
ing  they  retired,  leaving  their  guns  ii 
possession." 

The  battle  now  presented  a  magnificent 
posing  spectacle  as  the  three  divisions  of 
lington's  army,  after  having  crossed  the  2 
and  beaten  'back  their  opponents  froin  ri( 
ridge,  and  from  village  to  village,  moved  fo 
to  a  grand  general  attack.  Here,  again,  Pi 
"fighting  villains"  were  ever  to  the 
Frequently  the  Divisioiis  on  the  right  an 
would  see  them  charging  into  the  very  he 
the  enemy's  centre,  and  immediately  aftc 
enemy  retreating  in  confusion. 

"  Many  guns,"  wrote  Napier,  "  were  tak 
the  army  advanced,  and  at  six  o'clock  the  e 
reached  the  last  defensible  height,  one  m 
front  of  Vittoria.  Behind  them  was  the 
on  which  the  city  stood,  and  beyond  th( 
thousands  of  carriages  and  animals  and 
combatants,  men,  women  and  children, 
crowding  together  in  all  the  madness  of  u 
and  as  the  English  shot  went  booming  ovei 
the  vast  crowd  started  and  swerved  with  i 
vulsive  movement,  while  a  dull  and  1 
sound  of  distress  arose.  But  there  was  no 
no  stay  for  army  or  multitude.  It  wa 
wreck  of  a  nation.  However,  the  coura 
the  French  soldier  was  not  yet  quelled  ,•  1 
on  whom  everything  now  depended,  maim 
his  post  on  the  upper  Zadora  ;  and  the  : 
of  the  south  and  centre,  drawing  up  on 
last  heights,  between  the  villages  of  A! 
Armentier,  made  their  muskets  fla>h 
lightning,  while  more  than  eightv  piet 
artillery,  massed  together,  pealed  with  s 
horrid  uproar  that  the  hills  laboured  and  ; 
and  streamed  with  fire  and  smoke,  amid>i  ■ 
the  dark  figures  of  the  guiniers  were 
bounding  with  a  frantic  energy." 

The  French  retirement  was  succcsmvcIv 
verted  into  retreat,   flight,  and   headK'n|r 
followed  by  the  scarlet  masses  of  Weliiuj 
victorious   infantry   from    ridge    to  ridj:c. 
from    height    to    hollow.     In    the    moriii 
superbly  organised   army,  the  French  ha 
sunset  become  a  wild  and  affrighted  mob. 
Joseph  himself  had  a  ver\-  narrow  escape, 
loth  Hussars  galloped  into  the  town  juM 
was  leaving  it  in  his  carriage,  and  when  Ca] 
Wyndham  dashed  after  him  with  a  squa* 
his  Majesty  only  escaped  by  quitting  his  « 
and  mounting  a  swift  horse.    But  the  ft 


led   by   the   finding  of   the  greater 
of  the   king's   regalia  in   his  carriage, 
r  nbjct-t,  though    lc5s   of  value  than  of 
,  that  was  captured,  was  Jourdan's  baton 
d-mar§hal,  which  Wellington  sent  home 
Vince  Regent  a5  one  of  the  tnvphies  of 
iost  unparalleled  victory — unparalleled  by 
itar)'  and  political  results,  as  well  as  by 
nciisc  amount  of  booty  of  all  kinds  which 
the  hands  of  the  allies. 
i  'J,  among  other  things,  of  all  the 

u  unt  of  plunder  which  the  French 

)aciously  amassed  in  the  course  of  their 
jning  in  Spain.  To  use  the  words  of 
their  commanders,  Gazan,  *•  They  had 
their  equipages,  all  their  guns,  all  their 
e,  all  their  stores,  all  their  papers  so  that 
could  prove  how  much  pay  wa*  due  to 
Ccnerab  and  subordinate  officers  alike 
tduced  lo  the  bare  clothes  on  their  backs, 
«t  of  them  were  barefooted." 
work  of  fighting  had  scarcely  ended  when 
k  of  plundering  began.  The  camp  of  ever\' 
n  tt-as  like  a  fair  :  planks  were  laid  from 
I  to  waggon,  and  there  the  soldiers  held  an 
through  thenight.disposingofsuch  booty 
fallen  to  their  share.     Of  five  and  a  half 


million  dollars  alone,  which  were  indicui^'i  l.\ 
the  French  accounts  to  be  in  the  munc\-  chests, 
not  one  dollar  was  ever  credited  to  the  British 
public.  The  British  private,  however,  had  his 
fair  share  of  all  this  immense  spoil,  and  he  had 
richly  earned  it  by  contributing  to  one  of  the 
most  complete  victories  which  had  ever  been 
won — a  victory  which,  purchased  by  the  allies 
at  the  comparatively  small  cost  of  5.t70  killed 
and  wounded  (that  of  the  French  being  about 
the  same),  secured  to  the  British  arms  the  glory 
f>f  having  finally  delivered  Spain  from  the  in- 
sufferable presence  of  its  French  oppressi>r- 

True,  the  work  of  the  war  was  not  yet  cmi- 
plele.  San  Sebastian  had  still  to  be  stormed, 
and  the  battles  of  the  Pyrenees  fought.  But, 
meajiwhile,  as  Napier  wrote,  "  Joseph's  reign 
was  over ;  the  crown  had  fallen  from  his  head, 
and,  after  years  of  toils  and  combats,  which  had 
rather  been  admired  than  understood,  the 
English  general,  emerging  trom  the  chaos  of 
the  Peninsular  struggle,  stood  on  the  summit  of 
the  Pyrenees  a  recognised  conqueror.  From 
these  lofty  pinnacle*  the  clangour  of  his  trumpets 
pealed  clear  and  loud,  and  the  splendour  of  his 
genius  appeared  as  a  flaming  beacon  to  warring 
nations." 
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OU  are  surrounded  by  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  and  cannot,  in  all  human 
probability,  avoid  suflfering  rout  and 
being  cut  to  pieces  with  your  troops/' 
It  was  with  these  alarming  words,  by  way  of 
preface,  that  Santa  Anna,  the  Dictator  of  the 
Mexican  Republic,  on  the  eve  of  the  Battle  of 
Buena  Vista,  called  upon  the  United  States 
commander-in-chief.  General  Taylor,  to  sur- 
render within  an  hour.  Taylor's  reply  was  short 
and  to  the  point : — 

"  In  answer  to  your  note  of  this  date  summon- 
ing me  to  surrender  my  forces  at  discretion,  I 
beg  leave  to  say  that  I  decline  acceding  to  your 
request." 

The  Battle  of  Buena  Vista,  or  Angostura, 
when  the  foremost  generals  on  either  side  met 
for  the  first  and  last  time,  was  in  many  ways 
the  most  remarkable  engagement  of  the  war 
about  Texas  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States.  It  will  be  well  to  state  briefly  the  cause 
of  the  war.  Mexico's  struggle  for  independence 
and  liberty  was  prolonged  and  painful,  and  revo- 
lutions were  for  many  years  of  almost  annual 
occurrence.  In  1836,  when  Antonio  Lopez  de 
Santa  Anna,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
that  Mexico  has  ever  produced,  was  President, 
the  Texans  revolted,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
United  States  defeated  the  chief  of  the  Republic 
at  San  Jacinto.  Santa  Anna  was  not  one  to  for- 
get that  he  owed  a  grudge  for  this.  He  declared 
some  years  afterwards  that  he  would  never  re- 
cognise the  independence  of  the  "  land  pirates  " 
of  Texas  while  he  could  draw  a  sword.  He 
vowed  to  exterminate  them,  and  even  to  chastise 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, this  would-be  Napoleon  of  America  was 
rudely  awakened  from  his  ambitious  dreams  and 
banished  by  his  fickle  countrymen. 

In  1845  a  measure  for  the  annexation  of  Texas 
to  the  United  States  was   passed  by  Congress 


and  ratified  by  the  Texans.  The  motives  for 
this  step  need  not  now  be  discussed.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  General  Zachariah  Taylor 
was  sent  with  forces  to  occupy  the  countn*  to 
the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande,  or  the  Rio  Bravo 
del  Norte,  being  instructed  to  act  as  much  as 
possible  on  the  defensive.  The  Mexicans,  not 
unnaturally,  regarded  such  action  as  amounting 
to  a  declaration  of  war.  Active  hostilities  began 
in  May,  1846,  battles  being  fought  at  Palo  Ako 
and  at  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  which  General  Taylor 
followed  up  by  the  brilliant  capture  of  Monterey. 
Then  the  greater  portion  of  the  American  troops 
were  withdrawn  to  swell  the  ranks  commanded 
by  General  Scott,  the  senior  officer,  whose  scene 
of  operations  hy  in  another  direction;  and 
Taylor,  whose  prowess  had  greatly  impressed  the 
picturesque  enemy,  seemed  fated  to  have  nothiqg 
to  do  for  a  time.  Meanwhile,  successi\'e  Menon 
Governments,  unstable  as  water,  had  been  over- 
thrown by  the  dissatisfied  and  possibly  alaxmed 
people.  Santa  Anna  was  recalled  in  Januaiy, 
1847,  from  his  retreat  in  Havana.  Compncd 
to  Cincinnatus,  he  was  made  Dictator,  and  w« 
ever\'where  received  with  the  wildest  enthusiaflii 
and  with  as  much  confidence  as  that  with  wliidh 
the  Invincible  Armada  was  despatched.  Withtke 
cry  of  "  God  and  Liberty  !  "  Santa  Anna  called 
upon  his  countrymen  to  rally  round  him,  and  to 
deliver  the  land  from  "  the  northern  barbarians, 
the  dt spoilers  of  your  soil,  the  desecrators  of 
your  churches."  In  an  incredibly  short  time 
more  than  20,000  men  responded  to  his  sum- 
mons, and,  even  mortgaging  his  private  estates 
to  raise  money,  Santa  Anna  moved  towanls 
General  Taylor  at  full  speed. 

A  vivacious  lady,  who  saw  the  Dictator  not 
long  before,  described  him  as  **a  gentlemanlvi 
good-looking,  quietly-dressed,  rather  melancholy 
person,  apparently  somewhat  of  an  invalid,  with 
a  sallow  complexion,  fine,  dark,  penetrating  eyes, 
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and  a  wooden  leg" — his  own  having  been 
amputated  below  the  knee.  Altogether,  "a 
more  polishtd  hero  "  than  she  expected  to  find. 
None  other  could  have  kept  such  an  army  to- 
gether, or  have  moved  it  with  such  marvellous 
rapidity.  Santa  Anna  left  San  Luis  Potosi  with 
21,340  men,  some  of  whom,  however,  were  de- 
spatched in  other  directions  before  they  reached 
Agua  Nueva,  a  village  some  sixteen  miles  south 
ofSaltillo,the  capital  of  the  province  of  Coahuila. 
General  Taylor  had  previously  occupied  Agua 
Nueva,  and  he  retreated  thence  before  the  foe. 
This  was  only  a  ruse  of  his,  but  the  Mexican 
general  encouraged  his  men  with  the  cry  that 
the  Americans  were  flying  before  them.  "  On- 
ward !  onward  !  "  he  cried,  "  and  avenge  your 
slaughtered  countrj'men."  He  left  San  Luis 
Potosi  with  only  twelve  days'  provisions,  all  of 
which  had  to  be  carried  owing  to  the  unfertile 
nature  of  the  country'.  "  The  immense  granaries 
of  the  enemy  are  before  you,"  said  the  general 
to  his  men  ;  "  you  have  only  to  go  and  take 
them."  As  it  happened  the  Mexicans  reached 
the  field  of  battle  after  a  march  of  twenty 
leagues,  for  the  last  sixteen  of  which  they  had 
had  no  water  nor  food,  except  one  ration  of  ham 
served  out  at  Encarnacion.  General  Taylor  had 
only  retired  a  few  miles  nearer  Saltillo.  He  had 
some  time  before  noted  the  hacienda  of  Buena 
Vista  as  an  invaluable  retreat  in  case  of  need. 
"  'Tis  a  principle  of  war,"  Napoleon  once  re- 
marked, "  that  when  you  can  use  the  lightning 
'tis  better  than  cannon  "  ;  and  man  could  scarcely 
have  made  this  place  so  well-nigh  impregnable 
as  Nature  had  done. 

General  Taylor,  or  '•  Rough  and  Ready  "  as  he 
was  affectionately  called,  had  long  before — he 
was  now  sixty-three  years  old — won  his  spurs  on 
the  battlefield.  He  was  short,  round-shouldered, 
and  stout.  His  forehead  was  high,  his  eyes  keen, 
his  mouth  firm,  with  the  lower  lip  protruding, 
his  hair  snow-white,  and  his  expression  betokened 
his  essentially  humane  and  unassuming  character. 
No  private  could  have  lived  in  simpler  fashion. 
When  he  could  escape  from  his  uniform  he  wore 
a  linen  roundabout,  cotton  trousers,  and  a  straw 
hat,  and,  if  it  rained,  an  old  brown  overcoat.  In 
battle  he  was  absolutely  fearless,  and  invariably 
rode  a  favourite  white  horse,  altogether  regard- 
less of  attracting  the  enemy's  attention.  The 
old  hero  never  wavered  when  he  heard  of  the 
approach  of  the  dreaded  Santa  Anna.  He 
quietly  went  to  work,  and,  having  strongly 
garrisoned  Saltillo,  placed  his  men  so  as  to  seize 
all   the   advantages   the   position   offered.     The 


forces  at  his  disposal  for  the  latter  purpo 
numbered  4425,  of  whom  344  were  oflSa 
even  of  this  small  force  but  two  squad 
cavalry  and  three  battalions  of  light  21 
or  453  men  all  told,  belonged  to  the 
army.  Very  few  had  thus  seen  actual  \ 
and  so  it  was  with  Santa  Annans  army 
Mexican  forces  that  engaged  in  battl 
sisted  of  13,432  infantry,  28  battalions 
cavalry  39  squadrons  ;  and  a  train  of  a 
— three  24-pounders,  three  i6-poundei 
i2-pounders,  five  8-pounders,  and  a  sev« 
howitzer — all  served  by  41 3  ;  a  total  of 
men. 

Imagine  a  narrow  valley  between  two 
tain  ranges.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
series  of  gullies  or  ravines,  on  the  east  th 
sides  of  precipitous  mountains.  Such  vi 
Pass  of  Angostura,  which,  at  one  spot 
miles  from  Buena  Vista,  could  be  held  a 
as  Horatius  kept  the  bridge  lu  in  the  bra* 
of  old  ;  and  here  were  placed  Captain  W; 
ton's  battery  of  three  guns  and  two  con 
as  a  guard.  Up  the  mountain  eastward  1 
of  the  American  army  was  ranged,  mor 
cially  on  a  plateau  so  high  .as  to  comm: 
ground  east  and  west,  and  only  appro: 
from  the  south  or  north  by  intricate  w 
formed  by  ledges  of  rock. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  th 
of  February'  the  advance  pickets  espi« 
Mexican  van,  and  General  Wool  sent 
haste  to  Taylor,  who  was  at  Saltillo. 
Mexican  army  dragged  its  slow  length 
their  resplendent  uniforms  shining  in  tl 
With  much  the  same  feelings  as  Macbe 
Birnam  Wood  approach,  must  many  ' 
Americans  have  watched  the  flow  of  the 
sea.  Two  hours  after  the  pickets  had  ann« 
the  van,  a  Mexican  officer  came  forward 
white  flag.  He  bore  the  imperious  messag 
the  dictator  the  opening  words  of  whicl 
already  been  quoted. 

After  General  Taylor's  curt  reply  had 
made,  an  immediate  attack  was  expected, 
was  delayed  while  the  Mexican  general 
for  his  rear  columns  to  come  up.  In  the 
of  the  afternoon  some  of  the  enemy,  as  thev 
their  way  towards  the  plateau  (while  the 
body  was  advancing  up*  the  pass  where  C 
Washington  was  waiting),  exchanged  shot: 
the  Americans,  and  brought  their  howit 
bear  ;  and  this  kind  of  thing,  which  the  g 
prevented  from  being  more  serious,  we 
until  after  sundown.    Then,  seeing  tbat  tt 
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importance  was  likely  to  happen  that 
Taylor  returned  to  Saltillo,  whither  also 
Mexican  cavalry,  under  General  Minon, 
dvancing  in  order  to  cut  off  the  expected 

of  the  intruders.  Night  fell,  and  the 
could  be  felt.  Already  the  vultures  were 
td  together.  Although  it  was  bitterly 
n  the  mountain  tops,  the  Americans 
:ked  without  fires  and  upon  their  arms. 

the  cloak  of  night  some  1,500  of  the 
ns  out-manoeuvred  their  foes,  gained  the 
;s,  and  passed  away  in  order  to  attack  the 
ig  at  the  given 

This  was  dis- 
1  at  daybreak, 
lite  mist  slowly 
away  from  the 
n      mountain 

before  the  im- 

sun,  but  the 
could  scarcely 
«en  considered 
by  the  Ameri- 
as  their  eyes 
everj'where  on 
^nna*s  legions, 
the  ten  hours' 
oon  began  in 
earnest.  While 
^•y  column  of 
IS  advanced  to 
»,  behig  repulsed 
;  well-directed 
n  Washington's 
,  a  rush,  which 
ned  must  be 
ble,   was  made 

plateau  eastward.  The  Indiana  troops 
ordered  forward,  but  were  presently 
ipon  by  their  colone! — Bowles — to  **  cease 
ind  retreat.''  They  fled,  and  only  a  few 
n  could  be  rallied,  and  these  afterwards 
the  men  from  the  Mississippi.  Riding 
pbraid  such  cowardice,  Lieutenant  Lincoln 
ddled  with  bullets.  Captain  O'Brien, 
js  of  the  Indiana  desertion,  pressed  on- 
ith  three  pieces  of  artillery  in  face  of.  a 

grape  and  canister  and  the  incessant 
ry  of  3,000  infantry.  The  captain,  dis- 
sd  when  he  discovered  the  truth,  was  not 
ed.  Above  all  the  tumult  he  heard 
1  Wool's  voice  ordering  forward  the  trusty 
Two  horses  were  shot  under  him,  and 
lelf  was  wounded  in  the  leg.  He  opened 
th  an  effect  that  only  those  who  have 


been  on  the  field  of  battle  can  fully  appreciate. 
Stimulated  by  his  success,  O'Brien  went  forward 
for  another  fifty  yards,  and  repeated  his  dose — 
"  as  before."  The  brave  Mexicans,  however, 
rallied,  and  every  breach  was  immediately 
filled.  Before  long  not  a  single  cannonier  was 
left  alive  to  work  the  guns,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  destruction  of  the  horses;  and  the  captain 
had  to  retreat  to  the  American  lines.  He 
soon  borrowed  two  six-pounders  from  Wash- 
ington and  returned  to  the  plateau,  whose  safe- 
guarding was  necessarj',  no  matter  at  what  cost. 


Meanwhile,  more  American  artillery  to  O'Brien's 
left  was  driving  back  the  Mexicans,  who  thus 
involuntarily  reinforced  the  cavalry  opposed  to 
the  gallant  captain.  The  Mexican  lancers  charged 
the  Illinois  soldiers — "  the  yery  earth  did  shake." 
It  was  not  until  the  former  were  within  a  few 
yards  of  O'Brien  that  he  opened  fire.  This  gave 
the  Mexicans  pause,  but  with  cries  of  '*  God  and 
Liberty  ! '' — on  they  came  again.  Once  more 
the  deadly  cannonade — another  pause.  O'Brien 
determined  to  stand  his  ground  until  the  hoofs 
of  the  enemy's  horses  were  upon  him,  but  the 
recruits  with  him,  only  few  of  whom  had  escaped 
from  being-  shot  down,  had  no  stomach  to  this 
fight  left.  The  intrepid  captain  again  lost  his 
pieces,  but  he  had  saved  the  day . 

At  this  point  the  leisurely  General  Taylor,  on 
his  white  horse,  so  easily  recognisable,  came 
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from  Saltillo  to  the  field  of-  battle.  North  of 
the  chief  plateau  was  another,  where  the 
Mississippi  Rifles,  under  Colonel  Davis — who, 
although  early  wounded,  kept  his  horse  all 
day — stood  at  bay,  formed  into  a  V-shape  with 
the  opening  towards  the  enemy.  Nothing  loth, 
the  Mexican  lancers  rushed  on,  and  the  riflemen 
did  not  fire  until  they  were  able  to  recognise 
the  features  of  their  foe  and  to  take  deliberate 
aim  at  their  eyes.  This  coolness  was  too  great 
to  be  combated. 

As  energetic  as  ever,  the  Mexicans  now  re- 
solved to  make  for  Buena 
Vista,  where  the  Ameri- 
can baggage  and  supply 
train  were.  The  Ken- 
tucky and  Arkansas 
cavalry  offered  such  op- 
position as  they  could, 
but  a  portion  of  the 
Mexican  cavalry  reached 
their  rear,  and  in  the 
conflict  a  lance  entered 
the  mouth  of  Colonel 
Yell,  commanding 
the  men  of  Arkansas, 
and  wrenched  off"  his 
lower  jaw,  mercifully 
killing  him  at  once. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  May 
had  been  told  off"  in 
charge  generally  of  the 
American  horse,  and  he 
succeeded  in  cutting 
off"  the  Mexican  body, 
who  had  cause  to  regret 
their  short-lived  triumph, 
as  in  the  narrow  ravines  they  had  no  chance. 

In  the  rage  of  battle,  especially  when  its 
operations  cover  so  wide  a  field  as  this,  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  arrive  at  the  truth. 
There  are  two  accounts  of  what  immediately 
followed,  either  of  which  may  be  correct.  The 
more  probable  is  that  Santa  Anna  sent  one 
of  his  ofl[icers  with  a  white  Aug  to  ask  what 
the  American  general  "  wanted,"  and  that 
General  Taylor  ordered  General  Wool  to  see 
the  Mexican  dictator,  but  that  the  envoy  was 
unable  to  stop  the  enemy's  advance,  notwith- 
standing the  truce,  and  so  returned  with  his 
mission  unfulfilled. 

The  other  story  is  that  General  Taylor,  pity- 
ing the  Mexican- remnant  and  disliking  the  shed- 
ding of  so  much  blood,  sent  Lieutenant  Critten- 
den to  demand  their  surrender  and  so  save  their 
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lives.     Crittenden,  speeding  on  his  errand,  said 
in   reply   to   May,  "  I  am  going  to  tell  those 
fellows  to  surrender  in  order  to  save  their  lives." 
"  Wait  till  I  have  charged  them,"  May  implored. 
"  Impossible  !     The  old  man  has  sent  me,  and 
I  must  go  on."     "  But,"  said. the  colonel,  "my 
good  fellow,  for  God's  sake  just  rein  up  for  five 
minutes  and  give  us  a  chance."     Taken  blind- 
fold  to    the  dictator,  Crittenden  was  told  to 
point  out  to  his  general  the  folly  of  continuing 
the  contest,  whereupon  the   messenger   coolly 
replied,  "  I  have  come  to  demand  your  imme- 
diate surrender  to  Gene- 
ral Taylor."     The  vera- 
cious  chronicler  adds  that 
Santa  Anna  raised  his 
eyebrows    in    speechless 
amazement,   as   well  he 
might.  No  matter  which 
version  be  correct,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  wily 
Mexican  gained  sufficient 
time  to  enable  his  men 
to  quit  their  unpleasant 
position,  the  Americans 
having     to  endure   the 
mortification    of    seeing 
their    sure    prey  escape 
under  the  pretext  of  the 
truce.      General  Minon 
came  up  to  the  rear  at 
this  period   of  the  day, 
but     was     repulsed    by 
artillery     without     any 
difficulty  —  as     though, 
indeed,  it  were   a  sham 
fight. 
There  is  some  limit  to  mankind's  endurance, 
and  for  a  time  the  struggle  was  less  arduous. 
Suddenly  it  was  seen  that  the  Illinois  regiment 
and  the  2nd  Kentucky  Cavalry  were  in  grievous 
straits,  in  two  senses  of  the  word,  and  were  being 
overwhelmed   by   the    combined   forces  of  the 
enemy. 

•'  Hand  to  hand,  and  foot  to  foot, 
Nothing  there,  save  death,  was  mute  ; 
Stroke,  and  thrust,  and  flash,  and  cry 
For  quarter,  or  for  victory, 
Mingle  there  with  the  volleying  thunder." 

General  Taylor  ordered  Captain  Bragg,  ^ 
comrade-in-arms  worthy  of  O'Brien,  fon^-ardwith 
battery,  and  he  obediently  rushed  to  the  rescue 
with  the  lightest  carriages  that  he  oould  g<^- 
The  advance  artillery  was  taken  by  the  Mexicans, 
who    also    repulsed    the    supporting    infantO'- 
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He  then  instated  on  being  left  to  his  fate,  and  he 
was  last  seen  alive  in  the  act  of  defending  him- 
self with  his  sword  from  the  Mexican  bayonets. 
Colonel  Hardin,  of  the  Illinois  regiment,  also  fell 
at  the  same  time,  but,  although  wounded  to  the 
death  and  lying  proMratc  on  ihcgnmnd,  he  shot 
one  of  bin  foemcn  with  a  pistol  before  a  bayonet 
fhruw  silenced  him  loo 

\t  six  o*clock,  after  ten  hours*  uninterrupted 
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and  fierce  fighting,  the  battle  came  to  an  end 
with  the  curious  result  that  both  armies  left  off 
*'  as  you  were,**  occupying  the  same  positions  as 
in  the  morning.  But  the  losses  on  both  sides 
had  been  very  heavy,  as  will  shortly  be  shown. 
The  silence  of  that  night— also  passed  on  the 
mountain  tops  without  fires,  although  with 
darkness  came  again  the  bitter  cold — was  un- 
broken, except  by  the  cries  of  the  injured,  whose 
wounds  smarted  in  the  raw  air,  and  by  the 
howls  of  the  wolves  and  jackals  eager  to  dispute 
with  the  birds  of  prey  the  human  carrion. 

General  Taylor  expected  a  renewal  of  hostili- 
ties on  the  morrow,  but  the  welcome  daylight 
showed  that  the  Mexicans  had  retreated — or 
rather  countermarched — to  Agua  Nueva  for  rest 
and  refreshment.  Butler's  words  are  not  neces- 
sarily untrue  because  written  in  sarcastic  vein — 

"  In  all  the  trade  of  war,  no  feat 
Is  nobler  than  a  brave  retreat." 

Both  the  rival  generals  would  have  liked  to 
have  continued  the  battle,  but  the  Mexicans 
were  utterly  worn  out,  and  the  Americans  were 
scarcely  less  wear)'.  A  day  or  two  afterwards 
Santa  Anna  was  invited  to  exchange  prisoners, 
and  he  agreed  to  set  free  all  those  he  had 
taken,  Taylor  undertaking  to  care  for  the 
wounded  whom  the  Mexicans  had  left  behind. 
The  dead  were  buried  with  all  convenient 
speed,  and  the  wounded  taken  as  comfortably 
as  possible — which  is  saying  very  little — to 
Saltillo. 

The  American  loss  was  reported  by  General 
Taylor  to  be  267  men  killed,  of  whom  28  wore 
officers  (an  unusually  large  proportion),  456  men 
wounded,  and  23  missing.  Santa  Anna  reported 
his  loss  to  be  1,500  men  killed — "and  that  of 
the  enemy  was  much  greater."  By  some  the 
Mexican  loss  was  estimated  at  double  the  figure 
given  by  the  dictator. 

At  the  close  of  the  battle  Wool  embraced 
Taylor,  who  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  general,  it  is  im- 
possible to  whip  us  when  we  all  pull  together." 


That  was  the  secret  of  the  Americai 
They  fought  with  perfect  unanimit>'  i 
But  without  their  artillery  this  would  \ 
unavailing.  Success  it  was  ;  for  had  t 
cans  triumphed,  the  army  of  occupati* 
have  been  destroyed  from  off  the  fau 
earth.  To  General  Wool  the  veiy 
praise  is  due.  Before  his  superior  offia 
on  the  scene  he  directed  everj'thing. 
skill  on  the  field  proved  invaluable,  h 
teers  had  been  almost  mutinous  b 
unused  as  they  "were  to  military'  c 
and  General  Wool  was  a  stern  disci{ 
but  they  lived  to  appreciate  and  to  ack; 
the  service  he  had  done  them  in  prope 
ing  them.  General  Taylor  bore  un 
testimony  to  his  colleague's  worth. 

Santa  Anna  did  not  exaggerate  the  t 
whit  when  he  said  his  army  had  done  n 
could  be  expected  under  the  laws  of  Na 
had  just  been  formed,  and  had  not  had 
acquire  discipline  or  miiitar\'  habits.  T 
cans  wer^  fatigued  and  famished — nay, 
them  were  positively  ill — and  it  is  not 
that  their  action  was  not  so  united 
of  their  adversaries.  *'  Our  last  effoi 
have  been  decisive,"  said  the  diet 
General  Minon  had  done  his  duty  in  : 
the  enemy  " ;  and  he  had  the  offendin 
tried  by  court  martial.  As  it  was,  San 
claimed  the  victor)-,  and  the  obsequious 
of  San  Luis  Potosi  proclaimed  it  as  si 
mising  "eternal  gratitude  to  the  ill 
renowned,  and  well-deserving  general 
invaluable  army." 

As  already  stated,  General  Taylor  and 
Santa    Anna     never    again     tried    con 
That    the    "  northern    barbarians "    c\ 
won    their    point,    and    that    the    Rio 
became    the    boundary    between    the 
publics,   are    now    matters   of  history, 
his  grateful  fellow-countrj-men,  who  m 
get  Buena  Vista,  old  "  Rough  and  Read\ 
himself  an  everlasting  name. 
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TOO  little  is  known  by  the  general  public 
ot  the  expedition  to  Egypt  in    1801. 
There  is  a  vague  idea  that  our  troops 
forced  a  landing  in  the  face  of  a  stout 
resistance,  and  that  afterwards  a  battle  took  place 
in  which  the  French  lost  the  day  and  we  our 
general,  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie. 

The  above  is  generally  all  that  is  known 
of  an  expedition  which  was  well  conceived, 
ably  carried  out,  and  completely  successful. 
Moreover,  it  was  fertile  in  acts  of  gallantry, 
and  served  to  give  a  much-needed  encourage- 
ment to  the  British  army,  which  during  the 
preceding  forty  years  had  not  been  intoxicated 
by  success. 

In  1800  the  French  were  firmly  established  in 
Egypt,  and  the  British  Government,  anticipating 
a  design  on  India,  determined  to  send  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs.  At  the  same 
time  a  force  from  India  of  some  6,ocx5  men  was 
to  co-operate. 

The  principal  blow  was,  however,  to  be  dealt 
by  an  army  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie. 
Before  we  come  to  the  history  of  the  campaign 
let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  career  of  this 
gallant  soldier.  The  son  of  a  landed  proprietor 
in  Clackmannan,  he  was  born  in  1734,  and 
.  was  educated  first  at  Rugby  and  afterwards 
at  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Leipsic. 
His  father  obtained  for  him,  in  1756,  a  com- 
n»ission  as  cornet  in  the  3rd  Dragoon  Guards, 
and  he  first  saw  active  service  in  1758,  as 
aide-de-camp  to  General  Sir  William  Pitt  in 
^e  seven  years'  war  in  Germany.  He  became 
lieutenant  in  1760  and  captain  in  1762.  The 
year  1793  found  him  a  major-general  in  com- 
"'^d  of  a  brigade  in  the  army  which,  under 
the  Duke  of  York,  co-operated  with  the  allies  in 
the  invasion  of  France.  He  greatly  distinguished 
mmself,  and  displayed  much  capacity  when  in 
command    of    the    rear-guard   on    the    retreat 


through  Holland  in  August  and  September, 
1794,  having,  it  is  worth  noting,  under  his  orders 
Colonel  the  Hon.  Arthur  Wellesley,  the  future 
Duke  of  Wellington. 

In  November,  1795,  he  was  sent  at  the  head 
of  15,000  men  to  reduce  the  French  sugar 
islands  in  the  West  Indies,  a  task  which  he 
accomplished  with  signal  success ;  and  after 
serving  as  commander  of  the  troops  in  1797  in 
Ireland  (and  having  come  into  conflict  with  the 
Castle  authorities  by  his  determination  to  sup- 
press the  outrages  of  the  Yeomanry  and  Militia), 
and  afterwards  in  Scotland,  he  was  promoted  in 
1799  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  sent 
to  the  Helder  in  command  of  10,000  men.  He 
acquitted  himself  so  well  in  this  brief  campaign 
that  the  Ministry  wished  to  raise  him  to  the 
Peerage  ;  but,  disgusted  at  the  inglorious  ending 
of  the  expedition,  he  indignantly  refused  the 
proffered  honour.  This  is  but  the  briefest  re'sumS 
of  Abercrombie's  public  career  as  a  soldier 
previously  to  the  expedition  to  Egj'pt.  Of  his 
private  character,  we  learn  from  an  article  in 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1801  that  it  was 
"  modest,  disinterested,  upright,  unstained  by 
any  negligent  or  licentious  vice."  "  He  was  a 
good  son,  brother,  father,  husband,"  proceeds 
the  writer,  **as  well  as  an  able  and  heroic 
general." 

It  was  in  Malta  that  the  expedition  was 
organised.  Abercrombie  had  been  sent  to  the 
Mediterranean  in  1800,  and  had  proceeded, 
after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  eflfect  a  landing 
at  Cadiz,  to  Minorca  with  the  intention  of  land- 
ing in  It^ly — a  project  which  had  been  baflfled 
by  Napoleon's  victory  at  Marengo.  The  object 
of  the  invasion,  as  has  been  said,  was  to  arrest 
the  apprehended  danger  of  French  designs  on 
India,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  Indian  con- 
tingent of  6,000  men  should  co-operate  from 
the  south.     His  army  may  be  said  to  have  been 
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organised  at  Malta,  whence  it  sailed  on  the  20th 
and  2 1  St  December,  1800,  for  Marmorice,  in 
Anatolia,  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 

While  there,  the  ship  which  was  carrying  the 
42nd  Highlanders  was   visited  by  a  venerable 


Only  a  few  horses  having  been  obCaiE 
and  there  being  little  hope  of  immedi 
effective  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  Tui 
the  expedition  sailed  for  its  destination 
Februar)-,  1801. 


"  J  HE    COIOMII.     IMMEDIATKLY     RAISED     HIS    (  ANE.    AM),    SHAKINC     IT    AT    THE     SOLDIER,    CALLED     OUT,   'OH, 

SCOr.NDREL  !  '  "    (/.    602.) 


whitt'-bcardcd  old  Turk,  evidently  a  person  of 
rank.  On  seeing  the  Highlanders  in  their  kilts 
he  burst  into  tears,  and  to  their  astonishment 
addressed  them  in  Gaelic.  It  seemed  that  he  was 
a  Campbell  from  Kintvre,  and  in  earlv  youth 
— according  to  the  author  of  "Stewart's  High- 
landers," who  was  with  the  42nd  as  a  captain  on 
the  occasion  of  the  visit — when  playing  with  a 
schoolfellow  had  accidentally  killed  him.  Ac- 
cording to  another  account,  the  schoolfellow  was 
converted  into  an  adversary  .slain  in  a  duel.  Be 
that  as  it  mav,  Campbell  fled  the  country  for  fear 
of  the  law,  and  had  about  1760  joined  the 
Turkish  army,  in  which  he  had  risen  to  the 
position  of  general  of  artillery. 

During  the  stay  in  Marmorice — which  was 
made  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  gunboats 
and  effecting  arrangements  with  the  Turks, 
both  as  to  co-operati(m  in  the  invasion  of 
Egypt  and  a  supply  of  horses — the  troops 
were  practised  in  embarking  and  di.sembarking. 


The   expeditionary    force    was   composed 
follows  : — 

Brigade  of  Guards. — Major-General  H 
George  Ludlow  :  eight  companies  ist  Battal 
Coldstream  Guards,  the  flank  companies  be 
left  at  home. 

The  1st  Battalion  Scots  Guards,  the  ^2 
companies  left  at  home. 

Major-(jeneral  Coote's  Brigade.  —  ist  (! 
Royal)  Regiment  ;  two  battalions  of  the  f- 
Regiment  ;  02nd  Highlanders. 

Major-General  Cradock's  Brigade. — 8th.  1} 
loth,  and  00th  Regiments. 

Major-General  Lord  Cavan's  Brigade. — rr 
50th,  and  yqth  Highlanders. 

Brigadier-General  John  Doyle's  Brigade. 
18th,  30th,  44th,  80th. 

Major-General  John  Stuart's  Brigade.— Tl 
Minorca,  De  Rolles',  and  Dillon's  regiments. 

Reserve  (commanded  by  Major-General  Mo* 
with  Brigadier-General  Oakes  in  comiiuodDi- 
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^mpanics  of  the  40tli  Rcgim.nt,  and  the 
kh,  42n<l  Highlanders,  cSth,  Corsican 
and  dft.ichmcnt>  of  the  nth  and 
;h*s  Dragoons. 

Brigade     under     Brigadier-General 
ijzth  and  2e>th  Dragoons. 

and     Pioneer^    under     Brigadier- 
Lawrson. 

iotal  strength  was  12,864,  including  ahout 
,  according  to  Stewart  ;  according  to 
14,967,  300  sick.  Wilson  gives  the  force 
Dincn,  excluding  officers  but  including 
; ;  roo  may  he  perhaps  accounted  for  by 
\  excluding  our  Maltese  Pioneer*  and 
I,  He  estimates  the  effective  force  at 
f  not  above  12,000  Ai?^'"  (^ir^s  ihe 
kg  figures 
3  in  fan* 
lery,and 
and  QQo 
^n  the 
I  prefer 
pt  Wil- 
csttmate 
effi- 
ighting- 

French 
td,     ac 

to  Ali- 
520  and 
3c  ;  but 
rere  d»&- 
at  dif- 
|ioints — 

Alcxan- 
i  Cairo. 
imandcr 

Frencli 
as  .Nfc 
lOf  from 
>dief  in 
ing  the 
n*,  hud 
the  rich 
r  of  the 

of    •>! 

id  the*  Mahiiinmedan  fnith,  and  a>^sunicd 
of  Abdallali  Jacques  Fran<^ois  Menou  - 
condaci  hi  one  who,  under  Louis  XVI., 
m:uctlial-de-c;»mp.  A 
I  cd  little  ability  a-^  a  com- 

let,  and  was  not  much  re'.pecte<l  by 
mtrn     ''  '^«  -    '•    me.itioned  that 


at  Marmorice,  Abercrombie  received  information 
v.hich  led  him  to  believe  that  the  French  army 
was  three  times  as  numerous  as  the  Briti!»)i  force. 
Thb  information  wah  incorrect,  as  lias  been 
shown,  but  still  the  numerical  superiority  of  the 
French  was  substantial.  A*  will  be  shown, 
moreover,  r>rtune  gave  Menou  an  opp<munity 
of  concentrating  of  which  he  failed  to  take 
advanlag^e. 

On  the  1st  March  the  British  fleet  anchored 
in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir,  twelve  and  a  half  miles 
cttst  of  Alexandria.  It  was  intended  to  dis- 
embark at  once,  but  owing  to  had  weather  the 
landing  was  not  effected  till  the  Sih  March. 

Though  the  British  fleet  had  appeared  in 
fight  on   the   aflemoofi   of  the  1st  March,  the 

preparations  for 
resisting  a  land- 
ing were  insuffi- 
cient and  com* 
p  a  r  a  t  i  V  e  I  y 
feeble.  The  total 
number  of 
French  troops 
in  the  Bay  of 
Aboukir  num- 
bered only  2,000 
men.  including 
200  dragoons 
with  twelve 
guns.  These 
were  formed  on 
the  lop  of  a 
concave  arc  of 
sandhills  about 
one  mile  in 
length,  and 
rising  in  the 
centre  to  about 
fifty  or  sixty  feet 
above  the  beach. 
The  slope  was 
very  sleep  and 
the  sandloose^sD 
that  ascent  was 
extremely  diffi- 
cult. 

The  arrange- 
ment* H>r  the  landing  were  as  follows: — About 
5.230  men  were  to  be  put  on  shore  first, 
to  be  suppooled  as  soon  :is  possible  b>*  another 
body  nf  troops.  The  men  were  to  be 
veyed  from  the  ships  in  boats  of  the  K 
Navy  and  of  iransporis*  The  right  flank  of  the 
boats  w:i-  *■'  ^^    'V     r  r '    I   -•   the  lire  of  a  cutter 


.  \;  I'll    .'i  1. 1  i;l  »:om  i.i  t 
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and  two  gun -vessels,  the  left  by  that  of  a 
cutter,  a  schooner,  and  a  gun-vessel.  On  each 
flank  also  were  two  armed  launches.  Two  bomb- 
vessels  and  three  «thcr  ^tips  lAso  vamstxd  to 

cover  the  landing  by  their  fire.  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
was  in  charge  of  the  launches  carrying  the  field- 
artillery. 

The  regiments  were  drawn  up  in  the  following 
order,  from  right  to  left : — The  four  flank  com- 
panies of  the  40th  ;  the  23rd,  28th,  42nd  High- 
landers, and  the  5  8th  from  the  reserve  ;  the 
brigade  of  Guards,  the  Royal  regiment,  and  the 
two  battalions  of  the  54th  on  the  left  of  all. 
There  is  no  special  mention  of  the  Corsican 
Rangers,  but  they  must  have  landed,  for  they 
lost  twenty-nine  killed  and  wounded.  Thus,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  force  first  disembarked 
consisted  of  the  whole  of  the  reserve,  with 
the  exception  of  some  cavalry  detachments,  the 
Guards,  and  a  portion  of  the  ist  Brigade,  and 
ten  field-pieces.  Of  the  2nd  battalion  of  the  54th 
Regiment,  only  200  landed  with  the  first  party. 
General  Eyre  Coote  commanded  the  whole, 
but  the  commander-in-chief  was  close  in  rear  of 
the  centre.  It  was  reported  that  Lord  Keith, 
knowing  the  impetuosity  and  indifference  to 
danger  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  had  given 
a  hint  to  the  naval  officer  commanding  the 
boat  which  carried  the  commander-in-chief  to 
keep  as  far  back  as  possible  ;  nevertheless,  Sir 
Ralph  was  on  shore  shortly  after  the  landing 
of  the  troops. 

The  troops  who  were  first  to  land — about 
5,320  in  number — were  placed  in  boats  at  2  a.m. 
of  the  8th  March,  but  as  there  was  found  not 
to  be  room  for  all,  some  1,600  were  left  behind  to 
come  ashore  in  the  second  trip.  The  remainder 
of  the  1st  and  2nd  brigades  were  removed  to  the 
■most  advanced  ships  in  order  to  be  able  to  give 
prompt  support.  The  boats  carrying  the  first 
instalment  were  ordered  to  rendezvous  in  rear 
of  H.M.S.  Moudo7't\  which  was  out  of  reach  of 
the  enemy's  guns.  Owing  to  the  great  distances 
■which  some  of  the  boats  had  to  row,  all  did  not 
Teach  the  Mniidrivi  before  8  a.m.,  and  it  was 
9  a.m.  before  the  order  to  advance  was  given. 

The  sea  was  as  smooth  as  glass,  and  for  a  short 
time  there  was  no  sign  of  an  enemy.  Soon, 
however,  the  castle  of  Aboukir  (which  from  a 
promontory  on  the  British  right  was  able  to 
take  the  boats  in  flank),  and  the  field-pieces 
on  the  sand  hills,  opened  a  heavy  fire  with 
shot  and  shell,  and  afterwards  grape,  which 
dashed  the  spray  into  the  boats.  Captain 
Walsh,    93rd     Highlanders,    aide-de-camp    to 


General  Coote,  who  was  present  on  th* 
and  wrote  a  history  of  the  campaigi 
that  the  efiect  was  that  oi  a  -violent 
ttpfsii  the  water.  Two  boats  were  su 
them  carrying  a  part  of  the  Coldstrea 
and  most  of  those  not  slain  by  the  fn 
the  shell  were  drowned.  The  coveri 
our  gun-vessels,  launches,  etc.,  prodi 
damage  to  the  enemy,  and  as  the 
proached  the  shore,  to  the  shot,  shell, 
was  added  a  destructive  fire  of  musl 
the  French  infantry  posted  on  the  j 
Our  boats,  however,  never  faltered, 
beach  was  quickly  reached.  It  had  beei 
that  they  should  all  take  the  ground 
but  owing  either  to  the  configuratic 
coast  or  to  the  fact  that  some  delay  v 
in  the  centre  owing  to  a  momentary 
to  pick  up  men  from  the  two  boats 
sunk,  the  right  wing  reached  the  be 
then  came  with  a  short  interval  the  a 
finally  the  left,  which  consisted  of  hired 
boats,  last  of  all. 

As  soon  as  we  got  under  the  fi 
enemy's  artillery  some  of  their  infant 
down  to  the  water's  edge  and  bayon 
in  the  act  of  landing.  The  four  fl; 
panics  of  the  40th,  on  the  extreme 
believed  to  have  been  first  on  shore,  ll 
among  the  first,  of  them  being  their  co 
Colonel,  afterwards  General,  Sir  Bren 
The  records  of  the  40th  Regiment  stat 
ing  this  officer  : — "  As  he  leaped  on  tl 
French  soldier  instantly  ran  out  from  1: 
sand  hills,  and,  advancing  to  within  a 
tance  from  him,  took  a  deliberate  aim 
Spencer,  and  seemingly  deprived  hii 
chance  of  escape.  The  colonel,  how 
not  in  the  least  dismayed,  but  in 
raised  his  cane,  for  he  had  not  drawn 
and  shaking  it  at  the  soldier,  his  eyt 
ferociously  at  the  same  time,  called 
you  scoundrel ! '  Spencer's  extraordii 
posure  under  such  desperate  circumstai 
to  have  paralysed  the  Frenchman's  i 
for  without  firing  he  shouldered  hi 
with  all  possible  expedition,  and  darted 
comrades  behind  the  sand  hills." 

General  Moore,  afraid  that  the  landi 
fail  unle.«is  a  post  of  the  enemy  situa 
high  sand  hill — probably  that  which 
mentioned  as  being  the  highest  pe 
which  the  fire  was  verj-  destructive, 
Colonel  Spencer  to  take  it.  At  the  be 
four  companies,  aided  by  the  23rd  tfl 
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jrmcd  that  part  of  the  position  with  the 

let,  broke  two  French  battalions,  pursued 

and  captured  three  French  guns.    The 

Highlanders  landed,  and  formed  up  as 
ly  as  if  on  parade,  and  w^ith  the  28th  carried 
rharged  up  the  sandhills  in  their  front, 
te  of  the  fire  of  a  battalion  and  two  guns. 
Tench  infantry  were  drawn  off,  and  Captain 
n,  with  the  Grenadiers  of  the  28th,  captured 
uns  with  their  horses,  limber,  and  waggons, 
a  desperate  resistance,  which  cost  their  de- 
's  a  loss  of  twenty-one  men.  No  sooner  had 
event  taken  place, 
200  French  dragoons 
pted  a  charge,  which, 
rer,  was  promptly 
ed.  This  body  of 
y,  however,  soon 
ig,  swooped  down 
e  Guards,  who  had 
mded,  and  had  not 
rmed  up.  There  was 
»mentary  confusion, 
le  58th,  on  the  right, 
ed  the  onslaught 
heir  fire,  which  gave 
Guards  time  to  get 
ne.  This  done,  the 
Is  soon  put  the 
h  horsemen  to  flight. 
;4th  and  the  Royal 
lent,  being  the  last 
nd,  appeared  very 
tunely  on  the  scene, 

that  moment  they 
ed  600  French  in- 

,  who  had  emerged  through  a  hollow  in  the 
liUs,  and  were  advancing  with  fixed  bayonets 
it  the  left  flank  of  the  Guards.  The  French, 
jing  this  fresh  body  of  troops,  fired  a  volley 
streated. 

i  struggle  had  now  lasted  about  twenty 
;es,  and  the  French  had  been  driven  back 
where.  In  fact,  the  action  was  virtually 
The  French  and  the  British,  however, 
up  a  desultory  fire  of  artillerj-  for  about 
our  and  a  half,  Sir  Sidney  Smith  and 
lilors  having,  with  superhuman  exertions, 
ed  up  to  the  top  of  the  sand  hills  several 
lieces.  A  little  after  11  a.m.  the  French 
tck,  and  our  troops  advanced  to  a  position 

three  miles  from  the  shore.  Thus  ended 
axardous  enterprise,  carried  out  under  great 
Ities  of  every  description.  Nor  was  our 
y  desuiy  purchased,  our  casualties  being 


only  98  killed,  515  wounded,  and  35  iiiiwin^i,  the 
latter  having  been,  no  doubt,  drowned.  The 
loss  of  the  French  was  computed  at  400  killed 
and  wounded,  while  eight  guns  and  many  horses 
were  captured.  So  excellent  were  the  arrange- 
ments that  by  nightfall  the  whole  of  the  army 
was  landed. 

The  ground  which  was  the  scene  of  subse- 
quent operations  was  a  narrow  spit  of  land  with 
the  sea  to  the  north  and  Lake  Aboukir  on  the 
south  ;  it  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  broad  and 
twelve  miles  long,  on   the  western  extremity 
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btting  Alexandria.  Immediately  after  the  battle 
some  men-of-war  boats  entered  Lake  Aboukir 
by  an  open  cut.  This  lake  was  of  great  value 
to  us  in  respect  to  protection  to  our  left  flank 
and  also  for  the  transport  of  stores.  Thus  a 
serious  difficulty  was  overcome,  as  we  were  almost 
destitute  of  transport  animals.  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
crombie  was  at  first  anxious  about  the  water 
supply,  but  his  fears  were  soon  dispelled  by 
Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  pointed  out  to  him 
that  wherever  date  trees  grew  water  was  to 
be  found.  Explorations  were  at  once  made, 
and  proved  successful.  The  castle  of  Aboukir 
on  our  right  rear  was  blocked  by  the  Queen's 
and  the  26th  Dragoons,  who  were  dismounted. 

On  the  qth,  the  wind  being  fresh,  no  stores 
could  be  landed.  On  the  loth  the  disembarka- 
tion was  completed,  and  the  day  was  spent  in 
reconnoitring.     Some  skirmishing  between  the 
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advanced  posts  took  pbLC,  a  surgeon  and  twenty 
tnen  of  the  Corsicaii  Rangers  being  captured 
by  a  sudden  advance  of  French  cavalry. 

On  the  1 2th  the  army  advanced  about  four 
miles  to  Mandora  Tower.  Beyond  a  little 
skirmishing  between  the  cavalry*  and  advanced 
posts  no  fighting  took  place  on  that  day.  On 
the  13th  the  advance  was  continued,  with  a 
%iew  of  turning  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy, 
who  had  taken  up  a  strong  positi*.>n  across  the 
peninsula,  chiefly  on  an  elevated  ridge.  The 
French  having  been  reinforced  by  two  regiments 
of  infant r\'  and  one  of  cavalry  from  Cairo,  and 
by  a  portion  of  the  garrison  of  Kosetta,  were 
able  to  put  about  6,000  men  and  between  twenty 
and  thirty  guns  into  line  ;  tlieir  cavalry  num- 
bered boo  well-mounted  men.  Menou  arrived 
that  day  from  Cairo,  but  does  not  seem  to 
have  directed  the  operations.  The  advance  was 
commenced  in  a  line  of  three  columns,  with 
intervals.  Each  column  was  in  mass  of  open 
column.      The   right   column   consisted   of  the 


brigade  was  followed  by  Coote*$  brigade,  the 
Guards,  under  Ludlow.  The  left  consisted  of 
Cavan's  brigade,  with  the  92nd  Highlander*  as 
advanced  guard,  Stewart's  foreign  brigade  and 
Doyle's  brigade  following  in  succession. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  there  had 
been  a  little  re-distribution  of  regiments,  mi 
that  a  battalion  of  marines  had  been  added  to 
the  force.  Our  small  bod^'  of  cavaln,-,  badly 
mounted  and  only  numbering  250,  were  m 
the  right  of  the  rear  of  brigade  of  the  cciMit 
column.  During  part  of  the  adx'ance  Laic 
Abimkir  was  on  the  left,  and  that  flank  was 
covered  by  a  flotilla  of  armed  boats  under 
Captain  Hillyar,  R.N. 

The  army  marched  off"  at  6.30  a.m.,  and  when 
it  came  within  range  the  enemy  opened  lire 
from  their  aitiller^-,  which,  searching  out  the 
coluums  from  front  to  rear,  caused  hea\T  los*. 
Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  therefore,  ordered  a  de- 
ployment of  the  left  and  centre  columns.  Tlicy 
formed   two    lines — Doyle's    brigade   mnainilif 


reser\'e  under  Sir  John  Moore  in  two  brigades, 
one  in  rear  of  the  other.  It  skirted  the  sea,  and 
was  a  little  in  rear  of  the  alignment  of  the  rest 
of  the  army.  In  the  centre  was  Craddr*ck's 
brigade  with  the  QOth  Light  Infant r^%  under 
Colonel    Hill   as   advanced   guard.      Craddock's 
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in  column  in  rear  of  the  left,  while  the  Guards 
formed  a  third  deployed  line  in  rear  of  CcKae* 
brigade  in  the  centre.  The  reserve,  vo^ 
General  Moore,  remained  in  column  on  wf 
right,  with  their  leading  company  on  a  lew 
with  the  second  lin.;  of  the  deployed  troops^ 
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were  deploying  the  French 

I  from  ihcir  position  to  attack  us.    The 

■  forming  the  advanced  guard 

lunin,  were  charged   with  ini- 

iby  lh€  2l>th  Chasseurs-i-Cheval.     It  is 

lh«?  00th,  as  a  light  infantry  corps,  wore 

l-llich  fact  induced  the  French  to  mis- 

i  dbmounied  cavalry.     Hence  they 


however,  the  gallant  Highlanders  sprang  to  meet 
them,  and  poured  in  so  heavy  and  etVective  a  6rc 
that  the  61  si  Demi  brigade  were  forced  to  retire* 
abandoning  the  two  guns.  I*\>r  their  brilliant 
conduct  on  this  occasion  both  the  90th  and 
Q2nd  were  authorised  to  bear  •'  Mandorvi  "  on 
their  colours.  About  this  period  of  the  action 
Dillon's  regiment  attacked  with  the  bayonet  a 


I..  # 


y^^'^ 
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/> 
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with  great  confidence.    It  i«  not 
stilled,  but  it  would  appear  that  the 
^ved  their  opponents  in  line,  receiving 
a  steady  lire  which  emptied  many 
l^c  of  the  more  daring  of  the  Chas- 
red,  however,   charging   right  up 
at,  but  were  quickly   bayoneted. 
I  qn  this  day  o>%'ed  his  life  to  hii» 
resisted   a   buUet   which   w^ould 
trated    his  head.     In    the 
sTcrombie,  whose   personal 
counted  to  a  fault,  was  surrounded, 
•-  *     nd  he  was  nearly  captured, 
by  a  p;irtv  <»f  the  fjoth.    At 
Be  uiuc  the  lilandors  were 

lie  til3»t  Demi     .  „ \  named  **The 

wvru  al»o  cxpoacd  to  the  fire 
» ficld-picctrs.    Nothing  daunted, 


bridge  over  the  canal  and  captureti  it  and  two 
guns.  The  French  fell  back,  halting  from  time 
to  lime  to  open  on  us  with  their  well- horsed 
batteries,  Our  progress  was,  on  the  contrar)*, 
slow,  for  our  gims  had  to  be  drawn  by  hand 
and  the  sand  was  heavy.  About  2.30  p.m. 
the  French  having  abandoned  the  crest  which 
they  had  originally  occupied,  took  up  a  frtsh 
position  on  another  crest  close  in  front  of  the 
forta  and  works  oi  Alexandria. 

Abriut  this  time  the  44th  captured  in  splendid 
style  a  bridge  over  the  Alexandria  Canal,  whicii 
skirted  the  southern  border  of  the  field  of 
battle  :  the  bridge  was  dcfJended  by  a  body  of  in- 
fanlr\'  and  cavalry,  suid  a  howit/er.  The  bridge 
was  taken,  but  so  heavy  an  artillery  fire 
wa*  opened  uptm  them  by  the  French,  who 
had  brought  up  some  hca^*}'  gtm»    frum  the 
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-:cx:  :  •  h;r:i  >t«H»d  Craddock's  brigade. 
.■M:--r:x  Ictt.  and  with  part  of  his  brigadt 
"j,l\  v  .?•  .v.vtv,  s<»  as  to  face  the  shdrt- 
.'.[-■.rr-  ::'.  >tiH^d  Cavan.  In  second  li 
!. '  ■  '.c-  brigade.  Stewart's  Foreign  brig; 
■'.w  i:-rr.«.unced  cavalry  of  the    irih  a 

1:  :v.j-:  be  mentioned  that  Lake  ! 
\M-  iry.  and  almost  everywhere  pda 
•.-  I  p>.  On  the  morning  of  the  ^i-^l 
:^i;  ATzv.y  wa>  under  arms,  as  usual,  a 
'A.-.A  d'A  hour  later  a  musket  shot  ranj 
•  v.z  v:f  the  left  of  the  line.  Several 
-;!«  c  r>iI<Mved.  and  the  enemy  advanci 
•'■  ~;r:!y    vbtained  possession   t)f  a   ^n:a] 

w.-.::"iv:d  a-  a  picket  post.  The  erxn- 
•■  ■\v.vL''.  -.".II  driven  back,  and  a  pr«'!"i; 
•'L^:>  v:>u^J..  CJencral  Moore,  who  lup: 
X  ^c::cr.il  .-f  the  day.  had.  on  hearing 
>>.  :.  hiirricd  to  the  left.  He  >'on.  Y 
x-...;:':e  cir'vjnced  that  the  real  at:.:ck  w 

::  :>c  right,  and  he  therefore  gai'"" 
,  T  ullIi  the  dark,  close,  cloudy,  and  r.- 
'.■;?:.  :.'  the  reserve.  Scarcely  had  he  i 
\  ':y.::  clieer-i.  followed  by  a  ruar  t  f  ir. 
■V  '.  cd  :ha:  his  militarv  instinct  had  ::■ 


reserve  ii nil 

OIK-  in  re.ir  ■■ 

^vn-  a  lilt  It-  ir. 

*'f    the   nrnn 
hri^r;,,!^.   ^^.jj]'^ 

Co|,,nel    IfiJI 


^^-w-.-*:- 


-?  -%.    ^ 


.*       *■ 


'."'^    j*^:!!,  which  had   been   draw:i  •.: 
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e  ranks  said  to  his  captain — Stewart  of 
rhose  account  we  follow:  "  *  I  see  a  strong 
f  the  enemy  marching  past  in  our  front: 
them  by  their  large  hats  and  white 
ill  the  general,  and  allow  us  to  charge 
I  told  him  to  go  back  to  his  place,  that 
;  was  impossible,  as  Major  Stirling,  with 
wring  of  the  regiment,  was  in  our  im- 
front,  at  a  distance  of  only  200  yards. 
,  as  the  man  still  insisted  on  the 
of  his  statement,  I  ran  out  to  the  front, 
perceived  through  the  darkness  a  large 
body;  and  though  I  could  not  distin- 
r  particular  object,  the  sound" of  feet  and 
arms  convinced  me  of  the  soldier's  cor- 

In  a  few  minutes  Colonel  Stewart  and 
irling's  wings  charged  the  column  in 
.     But  is  is  proper  to  explain  that   it 

the  rear  rank  of  the  left  wing  that 
ut  and  charged  to  their  rear ;  the  front 
t  their  ground  to  oppose  the  enemy  in 
(lediate  front.'' 

the  column  saw  that  it  was  discovered 
towards  the  ruins.  As  the  Frenchmen 
le  so-called  redoubt,  but  which  was 
the  gorge,  the  rear  rank  of  the  28th 
lut  and  fired  into  them,  the  front  rank 
^ment,  unmoved,  keeping   up   a   fire 

enemy  in  their  immediate  front. 
•A  in  number  and  in  some  confusion, 
incibles  "  dashed  onwards  to  the  ruins, 
vy  the  fleet-footed  Highlanders,  and 
id  through  the  openings.  The  58th 
I,  however,  coolly  faced  about  and 
\  the   French.     When   surrounded   by 

corpses  the  gallant  survivors — two 
in  number — surrendered.  The  standard 
n  up  by  the  officer  who  bore  it  to 
irling,  of  the  42nd,  who  handed  it  over 
nt  Sinclair,  with  orders  to  remain  with 
ly  by  the  captured  six-pounder.  Sub- 
'  he  was  overthrown  and  stunned  by 
nch  cavalrj'.  When  he  came  to  himself 
ard  was  gone.  Some  time  after,  Lutz,  a 
the  Minorca  regiment,  came  to  Colonel 
ibie,  and  presenting  him  with  the 
said  that  he  had  taken  it  from  a  French 
Lutz  obtained  a  receipt  and  twenty-four 
This  incident  caused  some  ill-feeling. 
Moore  and  Oakes  were  wounded  about 
,  but  remained  at  their  posts. 
J  enemy  made  a  renewed  attack  on 
of  the  redoubt,  Moore  ordered  the 
:  of  the  ruins  to  bar  their  progress. 
French   drew  close,   Sir  Ralph   Aber- 


crombie,  ever  at  the  point  of  danger,  rode  up 
and  called  out :  "  My  brave  Highlanders, 
remember  your  country  ;  remember  your  fore- 
fathers." Responsive  to  the  appeal,  the  gallant 
Black  Watch,  with  a  true  Highland  rush, 
dashed  at  the  foe  and  sent  them  back  in  dis- 
order and  hotly  pursued.  Moore,  who  had  a 
keen  vision,  differing  in  that  respect  from  Aber- 
crombie,  who  was  verj*  short-sighted,  saw  through 
the  smoke  and  dust  some  fresh  French  columns 
drawn  up  on  the  plain,  and  three  squadrons  of 
cavalry'  about  to  charge  through  the  intervals 
of  the  retreating  infantry.  Consequently,  he 
ordered  the  regiment  back  to  its  old  ground. 
Owing  to  the  noise  of  the  firing  the  order  was 
only  heard  by  some.  Those  companies  who  did 
hear  it  fell  back,  the  others  hesitated,  and  the 
next  instant  the  French  cavalry  were  upon 
them,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success,  for  the 
advanced  companies  of  the  42nd  were  broken 
and  scattered.  The  men,  however,  stood  firm, 
in  groups,  or  even  individually  maintained  a 
stout  fight  with  the  dragoons.  The  companies 
which  had  been  withdrawn  in  time,  and  were  in 
comparatively  regular  formation,  repulsed  the 
cavalr}',  some  of  whom  galloped  through  in- 
tervals, and  were  almost  all  cut  off.  After 
penetrating  our  line,  some  wheeling  to  the  left 
were  shot  by  the  28th,  who  faced  to  the  rear. 
They  were  thrown  into  great  disorder  by 
their  horses  falling  over  the  tents  and  holes 
for  camp  kettles,  dug  by  the  28th. 

It  must  have  been  about  this  time  that 
Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  was  nearly  slain  on  the 
spot  by  a  French  dragoon.  He  had  sent  off  all 
his  staff  with  orders  when  some  French  cavalry 
reached  the  spot  where  he  was  watching  the 
fight.  Two  of  the  number  rode  at  the  general, 
and  were  about  to  cut  him  down,  when  the 
gallant  veteran  succeeded  in  wresting  the  sword 
from  his  adversary',  who  was  immediately  shot 
by  a  corporal  of  the  42nd,  the  other,  seeking  to 
ride  away,  was  bayoneted  by  a  private  of  the 
same  regiment.  According  to  Sir  Robert  Wilson, 
he  was  unhorsed  in  the  struggle,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  was,  for  we  read  of  him  as  having 
afterwards  walked  to  the  redoubt  on  the  right  of 
the  Guards,  and  as  continuing  to  walk  about. 
It  was  only  known  that  he  was  wounded  by  the 
sight  of  blood  trickling  down  his  leg,  for  he 
never  mentioned  the  fact  that  a  bullet  had  lodged 
in  his  hip-bone,  though  he  complained  of  a  con- 
tusion in  the  chest,  caused  by  a  blow  from  the 
sword  which  he  had  eventually  wrenched  firom 
the  French  officer.    When  the  battle  was  over  he 
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found  himself  utterly  spent,  and  after  having  his 
wound  attended  to  by  a  surgeon  of  the  Guards, 
he  was  carried  on  board  ship.  While  being 
carried  to  the  beach  he  asked  what  had  been 
put  under  his  head.  His  aide-de-camp  replied, 
"  Only  a  soldier's  blanket."  "  Only  a  soldier's 
blanket !  "  was  the  rejoinder  ;  "  make  haste,  and 
return  it  to  him  at  once." 

A  little  after  the  attack  on  the  right  the 
French  assailed  the  Guards,  driving  in  their  skir- 
mishers. The  enemy  advanced  in  echelon  from 
the  right,  with  a  view  to  turning  the  left  flank 
of  the  (yuards.  Several  companies,  however,  of 
the  3rd  Guards  being  thrown  back,  this  ma- 
noeuvre was  foiled,  and  the  steady  fire  of  the 
brigade,  coupled  with  the  advance  of  Coote's 
brigade  on  the  left,  caused  the  French  to  retire. 

Scarcely  had  this  first  charge  of  cavalry  by  two 
regiments  of  dragoons  failed  than  the  second 
line  of  three  regiments  made  another  bid  for 
success.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  hand-to-hand 
fighting.  According  to  Captain  Walsh,  the  42nd 
opened  and  let  the  enemy's  horsemen  through, 
and  then  faced  about  and  fired  on  them.  The 
survivors  strove  to  force  their  way  back,  but  few 
succeeded,  their  commander.  General  Koize, 
falling  about  this  time.  At  the  end  of  the  charge 
General  Stewart's  brigade  came  up  on  the  left 
of  the  42nd.  This  was  about  8.30  a.m.,  and 
till  Q.30  a.m.,  when  the  battle  virtually  ceased, 
nothing  but  a  combat  of  artillery  and  an  inter- 
change of  musket-shots  between  the  skirmishers 
took  place  on  this  part  of  the  field..  About 
9.30  a.m.  the  French  began  to  retreat,  and  by 
10  a.m.  all  firing  ceased. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  the  q2nd  High- 
landers had  marched  very  early  that  morning 
towards  Aboukir,  where  it  was  to  go  into  garri- 
son, being  much  weakened  by  casualties  in  action 
and  from  disease.  When  the  firing  began  it  was 
two  miles  from  camp,  but  under  Major  Napier 
immediately  countermarched,  and  arrived  to  take 
part  in  the  battle.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
steady  conduct  of  the  42nd  stood  them  in  such 
good  stead  that,  though  twice  engaged  hand-to- 
hand  with  the  enemy's  cavalry,  only  thirteen 
men  received  sabre  wounds. 

The  French  of  all  arms  behaved  with  the 
utmost  gallantry,  but  it  is  with  regret  that  we 
mention  that  many  of  them  when  captured  were 
found  to  be  drunk,  and  among  these  was  an 
officer  of  high  rank. 

The  brave  and  chivalrous  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
was,  as  usual,  to  be  found  wherever  the  danger 
was  greatest.     In  the  heat  of  the  action  Major 


Hall,  aide-de-camp  to  General  Craddock,  while 
carr^'ing  orders,  had  his  horse  killed  under  him 
close  to  where  Sir  Sidney  was  watching  the 
fight.  Disengaging  himself  from  his  fallen  steed 
he  went  up  to  Sir  Sidney  and  begged  that  officer 
to  hand  over  to  him  his  orderly*s  horse.  Sir 
Sidney  at  once  consented,  and  told  the  man  to 
hand  over  his  horse.  While  he  was  speaking 
a  caimon  ball  took  off  the  dragoon's  head,  on 
which  Sir  Sidney  calmly  remarked,  "This  is 
destiny.     The  horse,  Major  HaU,  is  yours." 

A  period  of  inactivity  followed  the  battle,  due^ 
probably,  to  the  wound  of  the  conunander-ia- 
chief.  The  problem,  moreover,  was  one  that  it 
was  difficult  to  solve.  Evidently  the  garrison  of 
Ale.xandria  would  not  soon  surrender,  and  their 
position  was  strong,  their  resources  consider- 
able. A  French  force,  moreover,  occupied 
Cairo,  and  the  capture  of  that  city  would  pro- 
duce a  grejit  moral  and  material  effect.  The 
distance,  however,  was  great,  and  owing  to  the 
want  of  transport  it  would  be  necessary  to 
advance  on  the  capital  by  the  Nile.  The  co- 
operation of  the  Turkish  army  was  needed,  and 
it  was  not  yet  certain  to  what  extent  it  might 
be  depended  on.  The  attitude  of  the  Mamelukes 
had  also  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Finally, 
General  Baird  was  expected '  from  India,  and 
some  regard  to  his  movements  had  to  be  paid. 
At  length,  however.  General  Hutchinson,  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  army  on 
the  death  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie — ^who  ex- 
pired on  board  ship  on  the  28th — decided  on ' 
a  plan  of  operations,  the  main  feature  of  which 
was  ah  advance  by  a  portion  of  the  army  under 
his  personal  command,  while  maintaining  the 
investment  of  Alexandria  by  the  remainder, 
under  General  Coote.  He  was  the  more  readily 
enabled  to  arrive  at  a  determination  because,  on 
the  26th  March,  the  Capitan  Pasha  with  b,ooo 
Turks  had  disembarked  in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir. 

On  April  2nd  Colonel  Spencer,  with  the  58th 
Regiment,  the  flank  company  of  the  40th,  and 
thirty  of  Hompesch's  Hussars,  was  sent  to  take 
pt>ssession  of  Rosetta  and  obtain  command  of  the 
Nile,  for  the  fleet  wanted  water  and  the  troops 
fresh  meat.  Besides,  the  capture  of  Rosetta  was 
the  first  step  in  an  advance  on  Cairo.  Spencer 
was  accompanied  by  4,000  Turks.  On  the  6th, 
Hutchinson,  learning  that  the  garrison  of  Rosetta 
had  been  strengthened,  reinforced  Spencer  with 
the  Queen's  Regiment.  On  the  morning  of  the 
8th,  Spencer,  after  a  trying  march  across  the 
desert,  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Ra^etta, 
and  found  the  passage  of  the  river  opposed   ^ 
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was,  however,  soon  forced,  and  a  portion  of  the 
French  marched*  to  El  Hanied,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Nile.  Detaching  the  Queen's  and 
500  Arnauts,  under  Lord  Dalhousie,  to  blockade 
Fort  St.  Julien,  with  the  remainder  of  his 
force  Spencer  marched  south,  and  established 
himself  in  front  of  the  enemy's  strong  position  at 
El  Hamed.  There  he  remained  for  several  days, 
sending  out  reconnoitring  patrols  and  receiving 
reinforcements.  Gradually  during  the  following 
twelve  days  his  command  was  brought  up  to 
— exclusive  of  Turks — about  300  cavalry,  4,000 
infantrj',  with,  however,  only  100  horses  and 
camels  for  the  guns,  water,  and  provisions. 

Returning  to  Alexandria,  Hutchinson  had, 
with  some  misgiving  and  reluctance  on  account 
of  the  devastation  which  the  measure  would 
cause,  cut  the  embankment  of  the  canal  and  let 
in  the  waters  of  Lake  Mareotis.  By  this  means 
he  almost  isolated  the  town  from  external  sup- 
plies, and  succoured  and  secured  his  left  flank, 
which  was  now  protected  by  a  flotilla  on  the 
lake.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  leave  with  con- 
fidence Coote,  with  about  6,000  men,  in  front  of 
the  town,  while  employing  about  5,310  of  his 
troops  and  some  9,510  Turks  in  the  advance 
along  the  banks  of  the  Nile  towards  Cairo.  He 
himself  proceeded  to  Rosetta,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  26th  April.  Lord  Dalhousie  and  the 
Capitan  Pasha  had  established  batteries  against 
Fort  St.  Julien,  and  on  the  ibth  a  bombardment 
was  begun  from  these,  aided  by  the  fire  from  the 
men-of-war  and  boats.  On  the  iqth,  after  a 
sturdy  resistance,  the  garrison  —  having  lost 
40  killed  and  wounded  and  being  without  any 
prospect  of  succour — surrendered,  with  1 5  guns 
and  268  men. 

On  the  4th  May  a  detachment,  consisting  of 
two  6-pounders,  two  12-pounders,  two  howitzers, 
twenty  of  the  12th  Dragoons,  the  8c)th  Regi- 
ment, and  a  body  of  Arnauts  with  four  horsed 
Turkish  guns,  under  Colonel  Stewart,  was  sent 
across  the  Nile,  with  instructions  to  conform  with 
the  movements  of  the  main  body  on  the  left,  or 
eastern,  bank  of  the  Nile.  On  the  following  day 
the  main  body  advanced  in  two  columns,  one 
with  its  left  on  the  Nile,  the  other  with  its  right 
on  Lake  Edki,  the  whole  preceded  by  about 
4,000  Turks.  At  the  same  time  a  flotilla  of 
Turkish  gun-vessels  and  some  armed  djerms,  or 
native  boats,  manned  by  British  sailors,  sailed  up 
the  Nile.  On  the  6th  the  allies  halted  in  front 
of  the  canal  of  Deroute,  which  falls  into  the  Nile 
on  its  left,  or  western,  bank.  To  the  south  of 
the  canal  the  French  occupied  a  fortified  position. 


On    the    7th    May  our   cavalry   repor 
the  French  had  fallen  back,  and  by 
picked  up  in  their  abandoned  camp  it  v 
that  they  numbered  3,931    men,  inclu« 
cavalrj'.     On  this  day  the  army  was  j< 
600  Syrian  cavalry— badly    mounted, 
plined,  half-naked,  and  many  without 
On   the   9th   the  army  marched  towai 
manieh,  where  the  canal  of  Alexandria  1 
the  river. 

Some  skirmishing  took  place  on  both 
the  river,  and  Stewart  constructed  batte 
which  to  fire  on  the  fort  and  an  en 
camp  situated  on  the  left  bank.  T 
morning,  when  Stewart  was  in  read 
open  fire,  the  fort  capitulated  and 
trenched  camp  was  found  to  be  ev 
On  the  nth  the  army  resumed  its  ; 
and  on  that  day  a  very  daring  capti 
French  convoy  was  effected. 

The  Arabs  reported  that  a  con^ideral 
of  French  were  advancing  with  a  con- 
perceiving  signs  of  the  proximity  of  tht 
army   they   retired   into   the   desert. 
Doyle  was  ordered  to  pursue  with  250 
two  guns,  and  his  own  brigade.     Colon 
crombie,  son  of  the  deceased  Sir  Ralph,  ar 
—afterwards  Sir — Robert  Wilson,  oflficer 
staff",  galloped  ahead  of  the  force  only  accoi 
by  a  few  Arab  horsemen.  After  a  seven-m 
they  came  up  with  the  enemy,  whom  th< 
drawn   up  in  square,  surrounding  the 
A  little  desultory  interchange  of  shots 
the   French    and    the    Arabs    ensued. 
Wilson    thought    that    audacity  might 
and  obtained  leave  from  Colonel  Aber 
to  try  what  he  could  do.     Riding  up. 
a   white   handkerchief,  he   announced 
had   been    sent  by  the  commander-in-< 
demand  surrender  on  condition  that  tht 
and  men  composing  the  party  ^hould 
at  once  to  France.  Colonel  Cavalier,  comr 
the  convoy,  peremptorily  ordered  him  i 
draw.     Major  Wilson,  however,  per^i^tcd 
that  the  offer  was  merely  dictated  by  hu 
and  that  Colonel  Cavalier  would  incur  ; 
responsibility  if  he  refused  it.     To  this  h. 
the  P'rench  colonel  paid  no  apparent  at 
and  again  ordered  him  to  retire.     Major 
fearing  that  his  attempt  had  failed,  wa? 
towards  General    Doyle,  who  in    llie  mt 
hud  come  up  with  his  cavalry  and  was 
musket  j>hot  of  the  convoy.     ^jcIdenlyiJ 
officer  galloped   up    to    Major  Wilsoo  1 
request  that  he  would  return  to  ColoQOlOi 
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;sted  time  for  consultation  with  his 
After  some  haggling  it  was  agreed 
>nvoy  should  surrender,  being  allowed 
n  their  arms  in  the  British  camp  and 
desert  before  the  Bedouins.  The  con- 
ed of  560  men — cavalry,  infantry',  and 
icluding  1 20  of  the  Dromedary  Corps, 
picked  men) — one  four-pounder  gun, 
:amels.  The  captors  and  captured 
:hed  off  to  camp,  not  meeting  the 
1  they  had  gone  about  a  league.  It 
fterwards  that  the  mention  of  "France" 
Wilson  had  produced  so  great  an 
fficers  and  men  that  Colonel  Cavalier 
hoice  about  surrendering. 

Belliard,  commanding  at  Cairo, 
ith  5,500  men  and  twenty-four  guns  to 
Grand  Vizier.  Meantime  the  advance 
4tish  continued  up  the  Nile,  with 
y  great  sufferings.  On  the  23rd 
instance,  there  was  a  sirocco,  the 
:er  rising  to  1 20'.  So  oppressive  was 
:hat  several  horses  and  camels  died, 
;roops  were  almost  suffocated.  On 
June  the  British  army  arrived  in 
izeh,  opposite  to  Cairo,  on  the  other 
le  river.  Preparations  being  made 
3izeh,  and  the  Grand  Vizier  being  in 
1  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile,  threaten- 
lult  on  Cairo,  General  Belliard  on  the 
an  officer  to  propose  a  capitulation  on 
le  negotiations  came  to  an  end  on  the 
it  was  agreed  that  the  garrison  should 
on  the  following  conditions  —  that 
'lliard  and  his  troops,  numbering  up- 
0.000  effective  men,  with  fifty  guns, 
tain  their  arms  and  personal  property 
OTted  to  the  coast.  On  arrival  at  the 
were  to  be  embarked  on  ships  pro- 
he  British  and  transported  to  France, 
t  article  it  was  agreed  that  the  French 
e  up  their  arms  as  soon  as  they  were 
flip.  By  the  embarkation  return  given 
d,  it  would  appear  that  exclusive  of 
ciliaries  and  civil  employees,  the  total 
nounted  to  12,862. 

J  5th  July  the  march  to  the  coast 
:he  following  order  :  A  body  of  Turks, 
h  army,  the  French,  the  British 
ith  some  Mamelukes.  On  the  qth, 
nth  August,  the  British  troops  from 
ched  into  camp  before  Alexandria, 
anged  for  the  embarkation  of  Belliard 
len.  This  reinforcement  was  needed, 
!i  Coote  had  been  joined  by  several 


battalions  and  some  drafts,  sickness  had  reduced 
his  force  to  3,200  men  fit  for  duty.  Now  the 
army  in  front  of  Alexandria  was  raised  to  a 
strength  of  16,000  effective  men.  On  the  i6th, 
at  nightfall,  Coote  with  the  Guards,  under 
Ludlow,  Lord  Cavan's  and  General  Finch's 
brigades,  a  few  field-pieces,  and  100  of  the  26th 
Dragoons — 4,000  men  in  all — were  transported 
in  boats  by  Lake  Mareotis  to  the  west  of  Alex 
andria.  In  order  to  cover  the  movement,  on 
the  morning  of  the  17th,  Doyle  with  his  brigade 
was  ordered  to  carry  the  green  hill  on  the  French 
right,  while  Moore  was  directed  to  send  some 
light  troops  to  seize  the  knoll  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  front  of  the  French  lines,  in 
order  to  reconnoitre.  Little  opposition  was 
made  to  Doyle,  the  French  abandoning  the  open 
work  on  the  green  hill,  the  artillery'  on  which 
had  been  previously  removed.  Moore  having 
accomplished. his  object,  and  the  knoll  being  too 
far  advanced  to  be  maintained,  returned  to  our 
lines. 

About  7  a.m.  the  enemy  made  a  furious  sortie 
with  600  men,  and  attempted  to  recapture  Ithe 
green  hill.  The  30th,  being  somewhat  scattered 
to  avoid  the  heavy  cannonade,  were  taken  by 
surprise,  but  rallied  and  charged,  driving  back 
the  French,  who  suffered  some  loss. 

Returning  to  Coote  :  he,  seeing  at  daybreak 
that  the  French  occupied  a  strong  position  about 
three  miles  to  the  west  of  Alexandria,  left  Finch 
to  make  a  demonstration,  whilst  he  himself  went 
on  a  few  miles  further,  where  he  disembarked, 
without  meeting  with  any  opposition,  at  a  spot 
nine  miles  from  Alexandria,  j  The  isthmus 
between  the  sea  and  Lake  Mareotis  was 
about  half  a  mile  broad.  On  the  night  of 
the  17th- 1 8th  there  was  a  causeless  alarm  in 
camp,  with  much  shouting  and  confusion.  Coote 
issued  a  severe  animadversion,  but  a  brigade 
order  stated  that  his  remarks  did  not  apply  to 
the  Guards.  On  the  i8th,  batteries  wete  begun 
against  Fort  Marabout,  which  was  situated  on  a 
rocky  islet  guarding  the  western  entrance  to  the 
harbour  of  Alexandria,  and  1 50  yards  from  the 
shore.  The  batteries  were  begun  on  the 
night  of  the  1 7th- 1 8th,  and  aided  by  the  fire  of 
<omc  small  Turkish  and  British  ships  and  a  body 
of  sharpshooters.  On  the  20th  the  tower  fell, 
and  on  the  21st  the  commandant  surrendered, 
with  ten  guns.  The  garrison  had  originally 
consisted  of  200  men,  of  whom  fourteen  were 
killed.     Our  loss  was  ////. 

On  the  1 8th  the  army  advanced  about  one 
and    a    half   miles    towards    Alexandria.      On 


fortified  position,  with  several  guns,  their  camp, 
and  baggage.  On  the  23rd,  Coote  was  reinforced 
by  a  brigade  under  Colonel  Spencer,  The  enemy 
threw  many  shells  into  our  camp,  causing,  how- 
ever, but  few  casualties.  Soon  after  dark  on  the 
24th  the  20th,  54th,  and  a  detachment  of  the 
2olh  Dragoons  proceeded  to  drive  in  the  French 
outposts.  Our  men  used  only  the  bayonet,  and 
were  completely  successful  after  a  struggle  of 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  About  1 1 
p.m.  the  French  made  a  determined  counter- 
attack, but  after  another  three-quarters  of  an 
hour's  lighting  were  again  driven  back,  their  lo^^s 
on  both  occasions  being  heavy,  seventy  French- 
men having  been  captured  and  thirty  bayoneted, 
besides  the  casualties  caused  by  our  hai^d/ul  of 
cavalr)-.  Ii  was  in  one  of  these  actions  that  a 
most  singular  event  occurred,  Coote  was  ad- 
vancing with  a  company  of  the  Guard.>«  when  a 
discharge  of  grape  smote  them,  taking  off 
»c\"eral  hats  but  hurting  no  one.  On  an- 
other occaaion  a  detachment  of  the  26th  Light 


three  24-pounders  and  five  mtw 
French  had  retaliated  witli  a  heavy^ 
fire.  The  crisis  u^os  evidently  ji  ba 
in  order  to  Cf^ate  a  divemnu  for  Q4 

troops  in  the  cast,  and  the  T" 

that   side,    opened    fire,    a:. 

an  aide-de-camp  of   Mcnou  cai 

flag  of  truce  with  a  pr.  ■•"'-'    * 

preparatorv'  to   tapitul.i 

puting  and  n  pr 

capitulation  Wi* 

French  army  was  to  be 

with  ten  guns  and  ^~ 

barkatiou  return  '»f 

exclusive  of  3-  tl 
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Alexandria  at   that  lime  was 
b.ooo  men.   Wlicti  General  iMeiifJii  signed 
Itulatjon,  he  wrote  his  name  '"  AUlallah 
ju."     Turning  to  General  Hope,  who 
General  Hutchinson,   he  said  that 
iovibt  surprised  al  his  signature  ;  that 
mon    religions,   but   found  the 
%n  the  best.     After  the  capitulation 
tained  Hope  at  dinner,  horseflesh 
[>f  the  dishes.     Probably  this  was   a 
thidtrr,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
f^rench    had   been   rt-ckKtil    to   L'^reaf 
animal     food, 
had  plenty  of 

sj  thought    in    the 

tamp   that    Menou 

icwhat  hurried  into 

Older     by     fear     <»t 

atrocities    by    the 

n   ca^e   Alexandria 

riod  by  assault.     It 

btcdJy  true  that,  as 

the  amiisltcc  was 

lie    begged    Cooie 

iraw  all  Turks  and 

kcs  from   the  out- 

ric  had  good  reason 

ibe  cruelly  of  the 

for   when    Madame 

was    captured    at 

the  Capitan  Pasha 

send    her   as  a 

Sultun.    The  *»•*  «^*^^  ^oo^«- 

horilies,     how- 
isjstcd  on   despatching  her  to  join   her 
at  Alexandria* 

ly  remain*  to  say  that  General  Baird, 

of  5,500  European  and  native  troops, 

led  from  India,' landed  at  Cosseir,  in 

fof  Suez,  marched  120  miles  across  the 

o  Keneh,  on  the  Nile,  and   thence  de- 

in  boats  to  Kosetta,  which  he  reached 

Augu>t.     He  was  thus  too  late  to  take 

the   campaign.      Towards   the   end   of 

KT    the    army   was    broken    up,    most 

fits  belonging  to  it  quitting  the 


The  losA  of  the  British  army  durmg  this  cam- 
paign was  23  officers,  20  seTgcant>,  2  drummers, 
and  505  rank-and-file  killed  ;  k*8  officers,  1 
quartermaster,  14Q  sergeant>,  17  drummers,  and 
2,723  rank-and-file  wounded  ;  7  ofBcers,  I  quar- 
termaster, 2-sergeants,  1  drummer,  and  75  rank- 
and-file  missing. 

As  usual,  however,  disease  was  responsible  for 

more  casualties  than  the  enemy.  Ophthalmia  ajid 

dysentent'  caused  much  loss.     From  ophthalmia 

200  men  became  blind  of  one  eye  and   160  of 

two  eves.     At    tine  time  there  were   no   fewer 

Lhan  700  men  out  of  the 

two      battalions     of      the 

Guards    in    hospital    from 

ophthalmia,     and     E 

DalrN-mple,      3rd     Guui«  , 

records  in  his  unpublished 

journal  that  3,500  men  had 

died  in  the  ho^pitals. 

will  be  seen  from  a  pe- 
rusal of  the  preceding  pages 
that  this  was  by  no  means, 
as  so  many  believe*  one 
^harp  fight  at  lauding  and 
another  in  the  battle  before 
Alexandria  ;  but  a  cam- 
paign in  which,  besides 
these  two  actions,  there 
were  many  skirmishes,  in- 
cluding some  severely-con- 
tested engagements.  Alto- 
gether, it  was  a  creditable 
and  glorious  expedition, 
doing  much  to  re-establish 
our  militar\' reputation,  which,  owing  to  our  b.id 
fortune  in  Flanders,  had  fallen  very  low  in  the 
estimation  of  Europe. 

The  value  set  upon  it  by  the  British  nation 
was  shown  by  the  rewards  conferred  on  the 
army  and  n,x\y  :  a  peerage  to  -Abercrombie*s 
widow,  with  a  pension  of  ;^2,ooo  a  year  ;  the 
same  lo  General  Hutchinson,  with  the  Bath  ; 
Lord  Keith  created  a  British  Peer  ;  thanks  of 
Parliament  to  the  Army  and  Navy  employed. 
In  addition,  the  Sultan  gninted  the  Order  of 
the  Crescent  to  the  generals,  and  to  other 
officers  gold  medals. 
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THE  first  phase  of  the  Zulu  War  of  1879 
may  be  said  to  have  closed  on  the 
23rd  January  in  that  year.  It  had 
been  marked  by  a  terrible  disaster  to 
the  invading  army  —  the  taking  of  the  third 
column's  camp  at  Insandhlwana.  But  though 
this,  in  its  magnitude  and  severity,  overshadowed 
the  results  of  the  operations  carried  on  by  other 
portions  of  the  army,  and  sent  a  thrill  of  horror 
and  mortification  through  the  British  Empire, 
there  had  not  been  wanting  sufficient  instances 
of  bold  and  successful  conduct  to  encourage 
confidence  in  the  future  and  to  point  out  how 
victory  was  to  be  achieved.  The  defence  of 
Rorke's  Drift  had  covered  with  glory  a  small 
detachment,  and  had  secured  the  colony  of  Natal 
from  invasion  ;  the  first  column,  under  Colonel 
Pearson,  had  driven  the  enemy  before  it  on  the 
banks  of  the  Inyezane  river,  and  had  established 
itself  at  the  old  mission  station  of  Etshowe ; 
while  the  fourth  column,  under  Colonel  Evelyn 
Wood,  had  traversed  and  widely  reconnoitred 
the  Zulu  country  to  the  north  of  the  White 
Umvolosi  river,  had  everywhere  brushed  opposi- 
tion from  its  path,  and  was  well  prepared  for 
further  advance.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
the  movement  of  British  forces  was  checked, 
a  new  plan  of  operations  had  to  be  formed,  the 
army  had  to  be  reorganised,  and  the  stores  and 
transport  lost  at  Insandhlwana  had  to  be  replaced. 
At  the  end  of  January  the  general  situation 
was  this :  Colonel  Pearson,  though  he  had  re- 
ceived permission  and  even  advice  from  Lord 
Chelmsford  to  retire  from  his  advanced  position, 
had  bravely  determined  to  maintain  his  hold  on 
the  south  of  Zululand,  and  had  built  a  strong 
fortification  at  Etshowe,  sufficient  for  the  accom- 
rhodation  of  all  his  force  except  the  mounted 
men,  whom  he  sent  back  to  the  banks  of  the 
Tugela.  Colonel  Wood  had  moved  to  Kambula 
Hill,  where  he  formed  a  strong  entrenched  camp 


as  2^ point  d^appui  firom  which  he  could  protect 
the  north  of  Natal  and  harass  the  enemy  by 
continued  unexpected  movements.  Between 
Colonel  Pearson  and  Colonel  Wood  the  remains 
of  the  third  column  held  Rorke's  Drift,  now 
strongly  fortified,  and  Helpmakaar.  The  frontier 
of  Natal  was  thus  watched  and  guarded  from 
end  to  end,  and  even  if  the  Zulus,  emboldened 
by  their  one  great  success,  had  been  tempted  to 
make  an  inroad  into  the  colony,  they  must 
either  have  met  with  formidable  resistance,  or,  if 
they  avoided  the  strong  posts,  they  would  have 
exposed  themselves  to  attack  on  their  flank  or 
rear. 

Lord  Chelmsford — who,  after  the  disaster  at 
Insandhlwana,  returned  to  Pieter  Maritzburg— 
had  sent  information  about  recent  events  to 
England.  As  South  Africa  was  not  then  ih 
telegraphic  communication  with  the  mother 
country,  the  general's  despatch  had  to  be  con- 
veyed by  steamer  to  St.  Vincent  before  it  could 
be  put  upon  the  wires,  and  it  did  not  arrive  in 
London  till  the  nth  of  February.  The  whole 
of  England  was  stirred  by  the  calamitous  news, 
and  powerful  reinforcements  were  at  once  pre- 
pared for  despatch  to  the  seat  of  war,  in  addition 
to  others  which  were  already  on  their  way.  But 
not  from  distant  England  alone  was  help  to 
come.  Colonial  troops  undertook  the  duties  at 
Capetown,  setting  free  the  regular  garrison ; 
volunteers  replaced  the  wing  of  the  88th  on  the 
frontier  of  Cape  Colony  ;  the  Shah^  which  wa5 
on  her  way  home  from  the  Pacific  station,  was 
in  port  at  St.  Helena,  and  her  commander. 
Captain  Bradshaw,  took  the  prompt  decision  t<? 
alter  her  destination,  embarked  the  St.  Helena 
garrison  and  sailed  for  Durban,  thus  providing 
an  immediate  force  of  650  men,  including  40^ 
bluejackets  ;  while  the  57th  Regiment,  just  o" 
the  point  of  leaving  Ceylon,  was  directed  to 
proceed  to  Natal. 
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ig  the  whole  of  February  and  the  early 
of   March   the    general   attitude   of  the 

portions  of  the  English  army  was  one  of 
.  Strong  posts  were  established  along 
ntier  of  Natal,  and  the  forts  on  the  lines 
munications  were  improved  and  held  by 
id  garrisons.     On   the   north  alone,  the 

under  Colonel  Wood  was  unceasingly 
and  carried  out  many  raids  and  wide- 
g  movements  with  perfect  success.  Zulu 
ivere  attacked  and  burned,  sometimes  at 
nee  of  over  thirty  miles  from  Kambula, 
imy's  cattle  were  swept  in,  in  defiance  of 
stance,  and  even  the  family  of  Oham, 
yo's  brother,  which  was  anxious  to  place 
ider  British  protection,  was  sought  out  at 
ice  of  forty-five  miles  in  the  heart  of  the 
s  countr>'  and  safely  escorted  to  Kambula. 
art  and  soul  of  all  these  daring  operations, 
did  so  much  to  restore  confidence  when 
nee  was  sorely  nesded,  was  Lieutenant- 
l  Buller,  whose  tireless  energ}"^  was  checked 
obstacles,  and  whose  colonial  horsemen 
eady  to  follow  him  through  all  hazards. 
Ivantages  gained  by  Colonel  Wood  were, 
;r,  more  than  balanced  by  the  surprise  of 
)y,  escorted  by  a  company  of  the  80th 
ijnt,  which  was  conveying  supplies  to 
;rg.  Captain  Moriarty  and  si.xty-two 
►St  their  lives,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
ly  was  only  saved  by  the  boldness  and 
:e  of  mind  of  Sergeant  Booth,  who  rallied 

group  of  men  and  retired  slowly,  firing 
nal  volleys.  The  saddest  part  of  the  story 
e  misconduct  of  a  subaltern  officer,  who 
:  his  men  in  action,  and  who,  in  general 
was  afterwards  held  up  to  the  reprobation 
ivhole  British  army. 

as  been  said  that  Colonel  Pearson  had 
y  fortified  his  position  at  Etshowe,  and 
ined  his  hold  upon  the  south  of  Zululand. 
i  with  him  from  1,000  to  1,200  European 
s  with  a  suflScient  supply  of  ammunition 
'ovisions,  and  from  his  post  of  vantage 
able  not  only  to  survey  and  examine  all 
rrounding  country,  but  also  to  carry  out 
well-devised  and  daring  expeditions 
:  the  enemy,  and  to  inflict  on  them  severe 
But  he  was  unable  either  to  advance  or 
his  force.  The  whole  power  of  Cetewayo 
e  fastnesses  of  Zululand  were  in  his  front, 
e  long  and  difficult  road  behind  him  to 
ver  Tugela,  and  the  Natal  frontier  was 
ed  b)'  the  enemy  in  overpowering  numbers, 
rst   task  which  Lord  Chelmsford  had  to 


perform,  therefore,  was  to  join  Pearson's  garrison 
with  such  reinforcements  as  would  enable  it 
either  to  push  to  the  front  or  to  retire  to  its 
immediate  base  of  operations,  pending  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  scheme  of  campaign  for  the 
whole  army.  Some  reinforcements  had  already 
arrived  in  Natal,  but  many  more  were  still  on 
the  sea,  and  the  general  decided  that  Pearson 
should  be  withdrawn  from  Etshowe,  and  that 
in  the  meantime  no  further  movement  should 
be  made  along  the  line  by  which  the  first  column 
had  originally  advanced. 

The  weather  for  some  time  had  been  wet,  and 
during  the  African  rainy  season  the  diflficulties 
of  moving  large  bodies  of  men  with  suflScient 
transport  to  maintain  their  food  supplies  in  a 
barren  country  are  great.  By  strenuous  exer- 
tion, however.  Lord  Chelmsford  had  collected 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tugela,  hy  the  27th 
March,  a  column  strong  enough  to  force  its 
way  through  any  probable  resistance  to  the 
beleaguered  post  of  Etshowe.  It  comprised 
the  57th  and  qist  Regiments,  six  companies 
of  the  60th,  five  companies  of  the  99th,  and 
two  companies  of  the  Buffs,  in  addition  to  a 
naval  brigade  formed  of  men  from  the  Shah^  \ 
Tcnedos^  and  Boadtcca.  There  were  also  a  \ 
squadron  of  mounted  infantry,  some  two  hun- 
dred mounted  natives,  with  two  field-guns,  four 
rocket  tubes,  and  two  Gatlings.  Two  battalions 
of  the  Native  Contingent  were  added,  but  little 
confidence  could  be  placed  in  their  fighting 
qualities.  The  whole  amounted  to  3,390  whites 
and  2,280  natives,  and  was  divided  into  two 
brigades  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Law,  R.A., 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pemberton,  60th  Rifles. 
Besides  the  fighting  force,  the  column  comprised 
122  carts  and  waggons  containing  provisions 
and  stores,  intended  not  only  for  its  own  supply 
but  also  to  relieve  the  wants  of  Colonel  Pear- 
son's men,  who  had  been  so  long  cut  off  from 
the  outward  world. 

The  lessons  taught  by  the  Insandhlwana 
disaster  bore  ample  fruit  in  the  method  of 
movement  in  the  relieving  column.  No  pre- 
caution was  neglected,  no  opening  given  for 
surprise  by  an  active  and  bold  enemy.  A  route 
was  taken  which  was  comparatively  open  and 
presented  little  cover  for  a  concealed  hostile 
attack.  Surrounded  by  a  screen  of  mounted 
Europeans  and  natives,  the  main  body  and  the 
transport  marched  by  day  in  the  closest  possible 
order,  ready  at  any  moment  to  form  for  defence 
in  battle  disposition,  while  at  night  the  waggons 
were  carefully  parked  in  laager,  a  shelter-trench 
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was  drawn  round  the  camp,  and  besjide*  ordinary* 
picquets  and  sentries,  each  regiment  kept  one 
company  alert  and  read)'  for  immediate  action. 
The  first  two  days  of  the  march,  which  com- 
menced on  the  2Qth  of  March,  were  over  rdhng 
grassy  plains  with  gentle  slopes,  wooded  knolls, 
and  small  streams  at  intervals,  diversified  with 
an  occasional  deserted  kraal  and  patch  of  culti- 
vated ground  ;  but  on  the  third  day  the  aspect 
of  the  country'  began  tc^  change,  the  column 
entered  on  a  more  wooded  land  with  large 
masses  of  the  high  and  strong  Tamboukie  grass 
bordering  the  road,  and  many  boggj'  places^  the 
crossing  of  which  demanded  skill  and  resource. 
On  this  day  (the  31st  of  March)  little  progress 
in  distance  was  made,  as  the  Amatikulu  river 
had  to  be  crossed  by  a  drift  where  the  current 
ran,  swollen,  angry,  and  dangerous  from  the  re- 
cent floods  ;  but  on  the  1st  of  April  the  advance 
was  steadily  maintained  till  a  shght  eminence 
was  reached,  about  a  mile  from  the  Inyezane, 
and  here  the  laager  for  the  night  was  formed. 
The  Gingihlovo  stream  ran  hard  by  the  camp, 
and  the  comparatively  open  surrounding  country, 
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free  from  thick  bush,  marked  the  spot  as  a  good 
defensive  position.  During  the  day  large  bodies 
of  Zulus  had  been  seen  by  the  watchful  scouts, 
and  one  dark  threatening  mass  had  moved 
parallel  to  the  English  march  ;   but  so  far  no 


shot  had  been  fired,  no  distant  mutterin^oR 
the  approach  of  war's  tempest.  It  was  evident, 
however,  that  a  crisis  was  at  hand,  and  in  Lord 
Chelmsford's  force  watchfulness  was  redoubled, 


SIR    RKl>VEkS    BLLLER. 

the  strength  of  the  camp  defences  was  carefully 
made  as  perfect  as  possible,  and  the  soldiers  were 
ready  to  stand  to  their  arras  in  their  appointed 
places  at  the  fir>t  alarm. 

The  day  closed  in  heavy  rain;  and,  wet  and 
sodden,  all  lay  down  to  take  what  rest  they 
could  in  their  silent,  anxious  bivouac.  At  three 
in  the  mfjrtiing  of  the  2nd  of  April  the  general 
went  round  his  waggons  and  trenches  to  satisfy 
himself  that  all  was  in  order  and  that  no  pre- 
caution had  been  neglected.  Still  the  encmr 
came  not,  and  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by 
night  attack  was  passing  away.  Watchful  eies 
were  strained,  peering  into  the  long,  shadowv 
grass  to  see  the  expected  mass  of  dusky  wamof*. 
and  watchful  ears  were  on  the  alert  to  catch  the 
quick  patter  of  naked  feet  which  would  tell  d 
the  Zulu  charge,  but  all  remained  quiet.  As 
day  began  to  break,  the  mounted  men  were 
sent  out  to  reconnoitre,  and  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  gallant  Barrow  they  cantered 
into  the  dim  veldt,  while  their  infantrv'  com- 
rades remained  standing  at  ease  round  the 
laager,  at  each  of  whose  angles  looked  out  iidd* 
pieces,  Gatlings,  or  rocket-tubes. 

Hark  !  a  shot  in  the  distance,  followed  by 
several  more  faint  reports  in  quick  succtasion. 
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of  flame  bursts  from  the  English  parapets,  anu  ;i 
leaden  hail  hisses  over  the  plain,  blighting  them 
with  destruction.  Many  a  grim  warrior  reels  and 
falls,  maiiy  a  kraal  may  now  lotjk  in  vain  for 
its  young  men  returning  over  the  veldt.  But 
there  b  no  craven  thought  of  retreat.  As  one 
man  sinks  to  the  earth,  others  rush  on  in  his 
place,  and  from  the  co\-er  afforded  by  the  long 
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Tamboukie  grass  the  Zulus  now  keep  up  a  heavy 
and  well-sustained  fire.  An  attempt  is  made 
on  the  northern  angle  of  the  laager,  and  some 
of  the  warriors  even  reach  to  within  twenty-five 
yards  of  the  death-dealing  rifles.  But  nothing 
human  can  stand  against  the  withering  steady 
volle>'s  that  come  from  the  60th,  and  the  attack, 
not  checked  alone,  but  blasted  and  destroyed,  is 
hopeless.  Better  fortune  or  less  steady  resistance 
may  be  met  with  in  an  assault  on  another  face 
of  the  laager,  and,  without  confujiion  or  delay, 
some  of  the   heavy   masses   r\ji  to  join 

the  wcsktem  attack,  which  it  v  b\'  the 

57th  and  vist.     Again  th^i  die«^iiBiX«c  «.\vax'^«.  \s. 
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delivered,  again  it  is  met  by  the  paralysing  torrent 
of  lead.  Effort  after  effort  is  made  with  de- 
spairing courage  to  come  to  close  quarters,  and 
Dabulamanzi  himself,  the  great  induna  who 
commands  the  whole,  is  seen  leading  heroically. 
But  all  to  no  purpose.  The  flower  of  Zululand 
are  scattered  and  broken  on  the  plain  where 
they  have  fought  so  well.  Lord  Chelmsford  sees 
that  the  time  has  come  for  counter-movement  to 
complete  the  success  of  defence.  Major  Barrow, 
who,  with  his  mounted  men,  is  already  in  the 
saddle,  is  launched  at  the  Zulu  flank,  and  gives 
the  order  to  charge.  The  little  band  of  horse- 
men, their  sabres  biting  deep,  scatters  the 
enemy's  groups  which  still  retain  any  cohesion, 
and  soon  the  remnant  of  Cetewayo's  warriors 
are  in  hasty  and  disordered  flight. 

Assault  so  desperate  and  defence  so  stern 
could  not  but  entail  loss  to  the  English, 
even  though  they  were  completely  victorious. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Northey,  of  the  6oth,  and 
Lieutenant  Johnson,  of  the  99th,  with  9  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men,  were  buried 
at  Gingihlovo  ;  and  6  officers,  with  46  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men,  were  wounded. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  Lord  Chelmsford's  success 
was  dearly  bought,  but  the  price  paid  was  none 
the  less  to  be  deplored. 

As  the  immediate  result  of  the  battle,  Colonel 
Pearson's  garrison  at  Etshowe  was  relieved  and 
withdrawn  to  the  Tugela  ;  and  Lord  Chelmsford 
was  free  to  consider  his  future  plans  for  invading 
Zululand. 

Among  other  measures  taken  by  Lord  Chelms- 
ford to  facilitate  his  operations  between  the  28th 
March  and  the  4th  April,  he  had  sent  directions 
to  Colonel  Evelyn  Wood  to  make,  if  possible,  a 
diversion  in  the  north,  which  might  have  the 
effect  of  withdrawing  in  that  direction  a  pro- 
portion of  Cetewayo's  army,  and  thus  reducing 
the  opposition  which  might  be  looked  for  on  the 
march  to  Etshowe.  Such  orders  were  welcome 
to  the  commander  of  the  force  at  Kambula,  and 
he  set  himself  with  characteristic  energy-  to  act 
upon  them,  and  to  undertake  such  an  operation 
as  by  its  audacity  should  stir  Cetewayo  to 
employ  a  large  force  in  reprisal,  and  by  its 
vigour  should  shake  the  Zulu  monarch's  pres- 
tige in  a  great  part  of  his  dominions. 

The  Inhloblane  mountain  is  a  table-topped 
eminence  about  three  miles  long,  whose  nearest 
point  is  twenty  miles  from  Kambula.  Its  sides 
are  precipitous,  and  its  summit  can  only  be 
reached  by  a  few  difficult  paths  winding  through 
rocks,    and  commanded  at  ever^'  turn  by  such 


strong  positions  of  defence  as  caves  ai 
hanging  heights.  In  1879  it  was  oca 
a  strong  and  warlike  Zulu  tribe,  whoj 
were  perched  on  an  almost  inaccessit 
or  terrace,  and  whose  cattle,  in  time  of 
found  a  place  of  safety  on  the  topmost 
Colonel  Wood  had  had,  on  the  i6th  M 
opportunity  of  reconnoitring  this  fiastm 
he  resolved  that  he  would  best  make  tl 
sion  desired  by  Lord  Chelmsford,  in  a 
and  raiding  it  from  end  to  end. 

At  so  great  a  distance  from  his  cam 
obviously  impossible  to  employ  the 
infantry  under  his  command,  and  tht 
on  the  mountain  was  therefore  entr 
the  mounted  troops  and  to  the  light  ai 
native  allies  who  had  been  partially  an 
organised  as  a  portion  of  his  forc< 
attackers  were  divided  into  two  portion 
were  to  operate  against  the  two  end' 
mountain — that  sent  against  the  east 
being  intended  to  form  the  main  a 
force,  while  the  other  was  to  create 
sion  and  act  principally  in  support.  1 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Buller,  con< 
about  400  white  men  and  277  nativ 
second,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Russ 
sisted  of  200  white  men  and  440  natives, 

On  the  27th  March  the  two  small  ft 
Kambula  camp  and  bivouacked  for  the 
different  points  in  the  neighbourhooc 
mountain,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Buller  al 
miles  from  its  south-eastern  extremity,  a 
tenant-Colonel  Russell  four  miles  from  i 
south-west.  On  the  28th  Buller  left  his. 
place  at  3.30  a.m.,  and,  under  cover  of  tl 
ing  mist,  began  the  ascent  of  the  nan 
leading  to  the  summit.  The  way  wa 
passable  for  mounted  men,  and  it  could  1 
been  traversed  in  the  face  of  prepare 
ance ;  but  the  few  Zulus  who  guarded 
taken  by  surprise,  and  could  not  withsi 
daring  attack.  As  it  was,  indeed,  the 
was  only  reached  by  the  strength  of 
energy,  with  a  loss  of  two  officers  i 
private,  besides  many  casualties  amc 
horses.  Colonel  Wood,  with  his  staff  a 
sonal  escort,  passed  the  night  at  Russell's! 
and  left  it  soon  after  3  a.m.,  intending 
Buller.  On  the  way  he  met  Colonel  Wea 
who  commanded  some  colonial  mounted 
attached  to  Buller's  party,  and  who,  loan 
with  the  column  in  the  darkness,  had  fi 
follow  it  up  the  mountain  side.  In  d 
increasing  light  Colonel  Wood  couM  1 
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ly  on  the  hilltop,  and  the  sound  of 
lUdible  on  the  north-east  face.  Lead- 
ly  himself,  he  pressed  forward  with 
,•  towards  the  path  by  which  Duller 
ed,  and  followed  the  track  marked  by 

of  dead  and  wounded  horses.  The 
e,  however,  by  this  time  thoroughly 
heavy  fire  was  opened  from  front  and 
ed   from    behind    huge   boulders  of 

Lloyd,  Colonel  Wood's  interpreter, 
y  wounded,  Colonel  Wood's  horse  was 
other  casualties  were  suffered.  The 
seemed  to  come  from  a  particular 
ce,  and  Colonel  Wood  ordered  some 
ley's  men  to  dislodge  the  Zulus  who 
There  was  some  little  delay  in 
is  command,  and  Wood's  staff  and 
ng  the  matter  gallantly  into  their 
1,  charged  into  the  cave.  Captain 
vho  was  leading,  was  shot  dead  by  a 
n  within  ;  but  his  comrades  forced 
,  cleared  the  cave,  and  resistance  at 
was  overcome  for  the  moment  by 
:  and  determination.  Buller's  task 
:Iy  been  accomplished,  however,  and, 
f  his  staff  killed,  Wood  gave  up  the 
joining  him.  Some  of  Weatherley's 
ilso  been  killed,  and  he  received 
to  try  to  force  his  ascent  by  another 
onel  Wood  then  returned  to  see  how 
arty  had  progressed,  bringing  with 
ided  man. 

e,  Russell  had  effected  the  ascent  of 
1  end  of  the  hill  without  opposition, 
himself  on  a  lower  plateau  than  that 
er  had  reached.      The  descent  from 

plateau  to  the  lower  one  was  an 
;r  cliff,  up  the  face  of  which  was  a 
cable  for  men  climbing,  but  quite  im- 
r  the  upward  movement  of  horses, 
ig-places  in  the  cliff  fire  was  opened, 
ed  some  casualties,  but  this  did  not 
mmunication  being  opened  by  dis- 
len  with  Buller's  force  above,  and  all 
be  going  well.  A  quantity  of  cattle 
,   and    the    force    remained    halted, 

the  turn  of  events.  Suddenly  the 
d  native  allies  were  seen  gesticulating 
ig  to  a  distant  ridge  of  hills  to  the 
The  dull  eyes  of  the  Europeans 
:t  nothing,  but  a  powerful  telescope 
ulu  army  on  the  march,  moving  with 
ous  swiftness  of  their  nation.  Their 
jld  not  then  be  estimated,  but  there 
atly  many  thousands,  and  they  were 


moving  apparently  towards  Kambula  camp.  The 
threatening  presence  of  this  great  force  intro- 
duced a  new  and  unlooked-for  element  into 
the  conditions  of  the  day's  operations,  and 
Russell  judged  it  best  to  release  the  cattle  which 
had  been  captured,  and  to  send  the  dismounted 
natives  who  were  with  him  back  to  Kambula  ; 
as,  in  case  they  were  pressed,  the  horsemen 
would  then  be  able  to  act  more  freely  and  inde- 
pendently. It  was  obvious  that  Buller  must 
soon  retreat  from  the  top  of  the  mountain,  but 
it  was  uncertain  by  what  route  he  would  come, 
so  Russell  took  up  a  position  on  some  rising 
ground,  from  which  he  could  give  aid  to  Buller 
whenever  he  might  appear. 

Colonel  Wood  was  moving  westward  along 
the  side  of  the  hill,  as  has  been  told,  when  he 
also  became  aware  of  the  proximity  of  the  Zulu 
army,  and  all  that  its  threatening  presence 
meant.  Russell's  force  was  the  only  one  under 
his  hand,  and  to  it  he  sent  a  written  order  to 
move  to  the  Zungen  Nek,  going  on  him- 
self to  the  place  which  he  distinguished  by 
that  name.  Unfortunately,  Russell,  who  had 
only  lately  arrived  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  did  not  know  the  Zungen  Nek,  and 
the  aide-de-camp  who  brought  the  order  was 
unable  to  direct  him.  The  officers  of  the  force, 
some  of  whom  knew  the  land,  were  called  in 
council,  and  all  indicated  a  place  about  six  miles 
distant,  which  had  been  passed  on  the  march  of 
the  27th.  Russell  then  moved  there  rapidly, 
loath  to  leave  the  place  where  he  believed  that 
he  could  cover  Buller's  retreat,  but  supposing 
that  Colonel  Wood,  who  knew  the  whole  situa- 
tion better  than  he,  had  good  grounds  for 
wishing  him  elsewhere.  Alas !  Wood  had 
meant  another  spot,  and  by  this  misinterpre- 
tation of  the  order  Russell  was  removed  from 
the  place  where  he  was  aftenvards  sorely 
wanted,  and  took  little  further  part  in  the  day's 
work. 

Not  alone  by  Wood  and  Russell  had  the  ap- 
proaching Zulu  army  been  noted,  but  Buller 
had  also  seen  it  from  the  upper  plateau,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Inhloblane  mountain, 
gathering  renewed  courage  and  confidence  from 
the  nearness  of  a  great  mass  of  allies,  began  to 
press  on  the  men  who  an  hour  before  had 
scattered  them  in  flight.  Buller  had  to  retreat, 
and  the  only  way  that  was  open  to  him 
was  the  precipitous  path  at  the  western  end 
of  the  plateau.  Down  this  path  no  man 
could  ride,  and,  even  when  left  to  thera- 
selves  and  driven  doYriv  \x.  \^'t  ^^eie^^  x!csa»>j  Ck\ 
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steady  front  against  the  foes  who  thronged  in 
pursuit. 

But  the  heaviest  losses  of  the  day  were  not 
where  BuUer  commanded  in  person.  Before  the 
great  Zulu  army  came  in  view  he  had  sent  a 
party  under  Captain  Barton,  Coldstream  Guards, 
his  second  in  command,  to  bury  his  comrades 
slain  in  the  early  morning,  with  orders  that, 
when  the  duty  was  accomplished,  they  should 
make  their  way  independently  to  Kambula. 
Captain  Barton  eventually  met  Colonel  Weather- 
ley,  after,  as  has  been   told,  the  latter  parted 


I'&.iCmtp.tjtk. 
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by  a  number  of  the  enemy,  occupiers 
mountain,  who,  scattered  and  defeated 
morning,  had  now  again  gathered  fir 
caves  of  their  refuge  and  had  desce 
the  strong  position  where  they  had  the 
at  their  mercy.  Captain  Barton,  suppt 
Colonel  Weatherley,  did  all  that  a  gallan 
could  do  under  the  circumstances.  Hi 
to  cut  his  way  through  the  now  s^ 
masses  of  the  enemy,  but  «jver>thi 
against  him.  Hampered  by  difficulties 
ground,   greatly   outnumbered,   with  k 
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from  Colonel  Wood,  and  with  him  moved  to- 
wards Kambula  by  the  south  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. But  they  found  themselves  unexpectedly 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  Zulu  army, 
•'which  had  by  this  time  approached  the 
Inhloblane  so  closely  as  to  leave  no  outlet 
between  its  right  flank  and  the  mountain." 
The  position  was  critical  ;  but  as  all  were 
mounted  men,  there  was  still  hope  that,  by 
retracing  their  route,  they  might  pass  to  the 
safe  line  of  retreat  by  the  north  side  of  the 
Inliloblane  over  the  rising  ground  called  the 
Itventika  Neck,  without  coming  into  collision 
with  the  overwhelming  hostile  force.  Too  late  ; 
the  retreating  soldiers  might  indeed  have  es- 
caped from  the  portion  of  the  main  Zulu  army 
which  had  been  detached  to  pursue  them  ;  but 
their  path  over  the  Ityentika  Neck  was  barred 


princ 
from  t 
of  a  Zulu,  who  acknowledged  that  he 
had  struck  the  last  and  fatal  blow,  an 
from  the  position  in  which  the  rerr 
the  gallant  soldier  were  then  fi>und. 
succeeded  in  passing  the  place  wh 
enemies  were  thickest,  and  was  in  a  1 
to  escape  but  that  he  had  taken  a  v 
man  behind  him  t)n  his  horse.  The 
beast  failed  to  carr\'  the  double  burde 
from  his  pursuers,  and  Captain  Bartt^n  ; 
companion  for  whom  he  had  sacrificed '. 
life  dismounted  and  were  separated.  Th 
being  unarmed  was  killed  at  once.  Th« 
then  turned  on  Captain  Barton,  uhos 
weapon  was  a  revolver,  which  unforti 
was  out  of  order  and  missed  fire.  Eva 
though  defenceless,  his  bold  front  setnat 
kept  his  enemies  at  a  distance  till  he  tdi^ 
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hy  savage  from  behind,  and  the  murder- 
>egai  was  able  to  do  its  bloody  work. 

chivalrous,  and  gentle,  when  almost 
.safety  was  within   his  reach  he  threw 

because  he  could  not  forego  the  chance 
ig  a  comrade's  life  ;  and  when  all  hope 
ne  and  death  stood  before  him  he  met 
fastly  as  an  English  officer  and  a  gentle- 
ith  his  face  to  the  foe. 
e  day  on  the  Inhloblane  mountain  had 
Jone,  even  though  it  was  distinguished 
ly  acts  of  personal  self-devotion  and  left 
)roud  memories,  it  would  none  the  less 
>een  counted  as  one  of  disaster  and 
fiaken  public  confidence  in  the  fortune 
English  arms  in  Africa  ;  but  happily  it 
ly  the  first  act  of  a  battle  drama  whose 
5  to  wear  a  different  aspect, 
is  now  certain  that  a  formidable   army 

the  neighbourhood  of  Kambula,  but  it 
:  known  what  were  its  ultimate  designs — 
r  it  intended  to  attack  the  English  force 
Colonel  Wood,  or  whether,  neglecting 
rce  altogether,  it  was  preparing  for  the 
1  of  Natal.     Information   received  from 

sources,  however,  at  length  led  to  the 
hat  the  English  position  would  be  as- 
about  midday  on  the  2qth  of  March, 
position  taken  up  at  Kambula  was  on 
ge  of  a  mountain  spur.  Its  most  im- 
feature  was  a  large  waggon  laager, 
ig  the  hospitals,  stores,  and  giving  a 
f  defence  for  the  greater  part  of  Colonel 
force.  On  a  small  knoll  about  150 
5  the  westward   was   a   strong   redoubt 

of  holding  three  companies,  while  on 
jthem  side,  commanded  both  by  the 
aager  and  the  redoubt,  there  was  a 
and  smaller  laager  in  which  were  shel- 
he  draught  oxen.  Towards  the  north 
>und    trended    away   in   a  gentle   slope 

a  natural  glacis,  but  southwards  there 
i-eral  abrupt  ledges  and  broken  ground. 
:ould  not  be  commanded  by  the  fire  of 
ence,  and  which  afforded  cover  under 
in  attack  might  be  made.  The  force  at 
la  consisted  of  ,2,08b  men  of  all  arms, 
Ig   sick   in   hospital   and    some   natives. 

in  the  highest  state  of  discipline  and 
tion.  No  expedient  of  war  had  been 
ked  by  its  commander.  Every  man 
lis  post,  and  all  felt  perfect  confidence 
an  attack  came,  however  formidable  it 
be,  it  would  break  in  vain  against  the 
lered  defence. 


So  thoroughly  prepared  was  everything  that 
on  the  2qth  March  it  was  not  considered 
necessary  to  alter  the  daily  routine  of  the 
camp.  Two  companies  were  sent  to  cut  fuel, 
which  was  urgently  needed,  and  the  usual 
reconnoitring  parties  moved  out  to  patrol  and 
watch  the  neighbourhood.  At  11  a.m.  reports 
came  in  that  the  Zulus  were  approaching,  and 
shortly  aftenvards  they  were  seen  moving  from 
the  Zungi  mountain  in  five  dense  columns. 
The  woodcutters  were  brought  back,  the  call 
*'  Stand  to  your  arms !  "  was  heard,  the  tents 
were  struck,  boxes  of  reserve  ammunition  placed 
open  in  convenient  spots,  and  every  man  fell 
in  at  his  appointed  post.  By  half-past  one  the 
general  movement  of  the  Zulu  army  was  full 
in  view,  its  right  wing  circling  round  the  camp 
to  the  north,  and  the  centre  and  left  keeping  to 
the  southward,  but  both  out  of  fire  from  the 
artiller\*.  Colonel  Wood  wished  to  force  the 
right  wing  to  engage  prematurely,  and  thus  to 
avoid  the  delivery  of  a  simultaneous  combined 
attack  from  the  whole  army.  To  this  end  he 
sent  out  some  of  his  mounted  men  under 
Lieutenant-Colonels  Buller  and  Russell,  and  the 
action  commenced  by  their  riding  up  to  the 
Zulu  flank,  dismounting  and  opening  fire.  Even 
Zulu  discipline  was  not  strong  enough  to  keep 
in  hand  a  powerful  column  when  attacked  by 
a  handful  of  men,  and  the  whole  Zulu  right 
wing  turned  and  charged  the  little  body  of 
horsemen.  These  remounted  and  retired,  having 
accomplished  their  task.  As  they  neared  the 
camp  the  artillery  opened,  and  shell  after  shell 
sped  over  their  heads  against  their  pursuers. 
But  the  Zulus  were  committed  to  the  attack, 
and  pressed  on,  coming  under  the  hea\y  fire 
of  the  laager  and  the  redoubt.  Their  losses  were 
severe,  and,  determined  as  they  were,  they  never 
reached  within  200  yards  of  the  death-dealing 
muzzles,  and  eventually  had  to  fall  back  to  the 
shelter  of  some  rocks  to  the  north-east. 

The  attack  of  the  Zulu  right  wing  having 
been  checked,  Colonel  Wood  was  now  able  to 
devote  all  his  energies  to  repelling  the  enemy's 
centre  and  left.  By  2.15  p.m.  the  west  and 
south  of  the  camp  were  heavily  as.saulted,  and, 
taking  advantage  of  the  broken  ground  above 
described,  the  Zulus  gathered  in  large  numbers 
to  pour  themselves  upon  the  cattle  laager.  Here 
Captain  Cox,  of  the  13th,  with  a  company  of  his 
regiment,  was  posted,  and  made  a  strenuous 
defence  till,  himself  severely  wounded,  and  with 
many  casualties  among  his  men,  he  was  over- 
whelmed by  numbers,  and  forced  to  retire  to 
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the  main  laager.  This  success  encouraged  the 
enemy  to  make  a  deciding  effort,  and  a  heavy 
mass  began  to  form  where  the  dip  of  the  ground 
sheltered  them  from  fire.  But  before  they  could 
make  themselves  felt,  Colonel  Wood,  with  the 
truest  militar}'  instinct,  resolved  to  anticipate 
them  by  a  counter  attack.  The  word  was  passed: 
**  The  qoth  are  gc)ing  to  charge :  cease  firing 
from  the  laager,''  and  two  companies,  magnifi- 
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v.ntly  led  by  Maj<»r  Hackett,  issuing  from  the 

<^.*nifj:\  swept  down   upon   the  g:ilhcring  fnc, 

v--;   '/jx;ning  a  heavy  fire,   forced   them  to  tall 

"<r      'Hicrc  was  a  heavy  cr<)>s  fire,  however, 

-  »-'     k   v.e-tward    height,   to   which    llackett's 

'•;-«"  .*r-  v.*.-re  exposed,  and  they  were  recalled 

-'-:--<-     :/<ving    suffered    severely    in    iheir 

'     >'■    tr.',  -"ff'j/.tivc  movement.     The  j;allant 

•.'.^-     ■■-t-~r:'    wa-    nu)5t    severely   woumleil, 

-  -     ^  -^  *si-.'-    Av  ".he  light  of  day,  for  a  bullet 

■  ■— '      -    -.'t:   "-rr;-  eye^;    Lieutenant  Bri«^ht 

—  -  ■       -   rv.K  running  fonvard  to  pick 

■  ■  -  "T  ^      -  •:   --.^  -ink-and-file  paid  ilearly 

^-       — -     T-e  -*u«£  fi  the  day  was  never 


in  doubt  after  this  episode.  True,  the  di 
now  only  held  the  main  laager  and  the  r 
True,  the  Zulus,  with  desperate  bravcn 
rush  after  rush  almost  up  to  the  Engli>i 
but  the  power  of  the  defence  never 
while  the  attacks  became  feebler  and  fe< 
the  afternoon  wore  on.  By  5.30  p.m.  it 
evident  that  the  Zulus  had  thnrougl 
heart,  and  were  beginning  to  draw  bac 
the  stern  bulwarks  which  had 
defied  their  best  efforts  to  brea 
The  Zulu  attack  was  now  r 
on  all  sides.  Wearied  witl 
efforts,  discouraged  by  their 
losses,  their  choicest  warriors 
down  by  the  pitiless  hail  fri 
impregnable  barrier  before  thei 
wonder  if  the  brave  savages  w 
fought  so  well  turned  to  flighl 
threatening  masses  melted  av 
were  soon  a  disijrganised  str 
panic-stricken  men  fleeing  aa 
plain  to  distant  strongholds 
safety  was  not  to  be  easily  and 
gained.  The  indefatigable  Bu 
again  in  the  saddle,  and.  at  ti 
of  the  mounted  men  of  Wood 
followed  hard  in  pursuit 
shattered,  hopeless  fi>e.  Raf 
the  Zulus  moved,  the  mounU 
men  easily  kept  pace  with 
mahitainhig  a  ceaseless  gallh 
and  the  bodies  of  the  siaio  1 
their  track  acr<»ss  the  veldt 
turned,  with  the  boldness  of  1 
to  essay  the  chance  of  resc 
but  their  very  braverj-  only 
their  fate  certain,  as  their  f 
little  or  no  effect,  and  they  1 
the  mercy  of  an  enemy  wh( 
act  with  deliberation. 
The  pursuit  lasted  for  seven  miles,  wl 
fall  of  night  ended  a  day  of  victor}-  for  < 
Wood,  a  day  whose  issue,  more  than  thai 
(»ther  in  the  whole  war.  broke  the  po 
Cetewayo  and  secured  Natal  from  any  di 
invasion.  Rut  the  pride  of  victor\'  was  I 
with  sorrow.  Three  oflicers  were  i 
Lieutenant  Nicholstm.  K.A..  shot  while  1 
workin;^  his  guns  in  the  redoubt.  Liei 
Wliite,  of  the  Transvaal  Rangers,  and 
tenant  Bright,  noth  :  25  men  were  also 
5  <»llicers  and  50  men  were  wounded. 
l(»s-  tliat  was  sustained  Kambub  pai 
penalty   for    Insandhlwana,  for   the  Zulu 
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with  effect  the  captured  rifles  of  the  ill-fated 
first  battalion  of  the  24th. 

It  has  been  told  that  when  the  calamitous 
news  of  Insandhlwana  arrived  in  England 
powerful  reinforcements  were  at  once  sent  to 
South  Africa.  Besides  those  of  which  mention 
has  already  been  made,  a  total  strength  of  387 
officers,  8,895  men,  and  1,866  horses  was  de- 
spatched from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  all 
these  had  disembarked  at  Natal  before  the 
middle  of  April.  Included  in  this  force  were 
four  general  officers,  two  regiments  of  cavalry, 
two  batteries  of  artillery,  five  battalions  of  in- 
fantry, and  strong  detachments  of  Royal  En- 
gineers and  Army  Service  Corps,  besides  a  due 
proportion  of  the  departmental  services.  A 
gallant  volunteer,  the  Prince  Imperial  of  France, 
whose  military  education  had  been  completed  in 
the  country  which  had  sheltered  his  family  after 
its  fall  from  power,  also  sailed  with  England's 
soldiers  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  theirs. 

The  successes  at  Gingihlovo  and  Kambula  had 
paved  the  way  for  a  definite  scheme  of  invasion 
into  Zululand,  and  the  method  of  campaign 
was  now  entirely  rearranged.  The  numerous 
columns  were  done  away  with,  and  the  various 
forces  already  in  the  field,  together  with  the 
lately-arrived  reinforcements,  were  placed  on 
a  new  footing.  The  first  division,  under  Major- 
General  Crealock,  C.B.,  was  to  operate  in  the 
south  from  the  lower  Tugela.  The  second  divi- 
sion, under  Major-General  Newdigate,  C.B.,  was 
to  advance  from  Landman's  Drift  on  the  Buffalo 
river,  while  Colonel  Wood,  now  Brigadier- 
General,  was  to  retain  command  of  the  troops 
which  had  fought  so  well  under  him,  and  which 
were  now  to  be  called  "  Wood's  Flying  Column," 
and  to  move  from  the  north  of  Zululand.  The 
cavalry  brigade  (the  ist  Dragoon  Guards  and 
17th  Lancers)  was  attached  to  the  second 
division. 

With  regard  to  the  first  division,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  say  that  it  accomplished  nothing 
important,  though  it  may  have,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  occupied  the  enemy's  at- 
tention, and  thus  facilitated  the  operations  of 
the  remainder  of  Lord  Chelmsford's  forces.  A 
long  time  was  required  for  the  final  organisation 
of  the  second  division  and  the  flying  column, 
for  the  newly-landed  troops  had  to  make  a  long 
and  wearisome  march  up  country,  and  there  were 
many  difficulties  in  procuring  the  necessary  sup- 
plies and  transport.  When  at  last  they  did 
move  forward,  progress,  though  slow,  was  sure. 
There  were  several  minor  encounters  with  the 


enemy,   in   one  of  which   the  ill-fated  Prince 
Imperial    lost    his    life,    under     circumstaiKes 
which,  alas !  reflected  little  credit  on  his  English 
comrades.    The  Zulus  made  no  great  cfForts,  and 
day  by  day  General  Newdigate  and  Brigadier- 
General  Wood  closed,  nearer  and   m6re  near, 
upon   the  king's  kraal  at  Ulundi   or  Ondine. 
On  the  27th  of  June  Cetewayo  opened  commu- 
nications with  Lord  Chelmsford,  but  as  he  did 
not  fulfil  the  terms  insisted  upon,  these  came  to 
nought.     On  the  3rd  of  July  the  second  divi« 
sion  and  the  flying  column,  now  moving  as  otie 
body,  were  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Uluadi 
—  so  close  indeed  that  from  the  English  bivouac 
the  sounds  of  singing  in  the  kraals  could  be 
plainly   heard,  and   a  night  attack   was  antid- 
pated.     The  distant  din  of  the  war  song  died 
away,  however,  and  all  remained  quiet.    With 
the  dawn  of  the  4th,  Buller  with  his  men  covered 
the    further    advance.      The    Umvolosi   river 
had  to  be  crossed,  and  on  the  other  side  the 
ground  was  rough  and  covered  with  thick  bush. 
If  opposition  had  here  been  met,  it  might  have 
been,  if  not  effective,  at  least  very  troublesome. 
But  the  passage  of  the  river  and  the  movement 
over  the  rough  ground  were  not  in  any  way 
interfered  with.    The  force,  consisting  of  4,166 
Europeans  and  958  natives  with  twelve  guns 
and  two  Gatlings,  then    on    issuing  into  the 
open  country  assumed  the  formation  of  a  hollowr 
rectangle,    the    troops    forming    the    sides  of 
which   marched   in    fours,   those    forming  the 
front  and  rear  faces  being  deployed,  while  the 
interior  was  occupied  by  the  Native  Contingent, 
the  ammunition  and  tool  carts,  and  the  bearer 
company.    The  cavalry  covered  the  whole. 

Threatening  clouds  of  Zulus  had  been  seen  on 
the  surrounding  heights  soon  after  the. British 
troops  got  clear  of  the  bushy  ground,  and  were 
by  this  time  advancing  on  all  sides.  An  attack 
in  force  was  evidently  in  contemplation  to  pre- 
vent further  approach  to  Ulundi,  now  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  distant.  The  cavaliy  fell  back, 
and  entered  the  rectangle.  Lord  Chelmsford 
gave  the  order  to  halt,  and  at  once,  ever}' 
man  facing  outward,  the  bristling  formation 
stood  prepared  to  receive  the  onset.  Possibly 
for  the  last  time  in  war  the  colours  of  the  regi- 
ments had  been  carried  into  action.  They  were 
now  uncased,  and,  as  the  proud  old  flags  spread 
themselves  to  the  air,  the  battalions  made  ready 
to  add  another  scroll  of  triumph  to  their  blazonry- 

The  Zulus  advanced,. firing,  in  a  great  converig- 
ing  circle,  and  if  their  musketry  had  been  well 
aimed  the  casualties  among  the  British  troopSf 
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"as  Uicy  were  ui  a  dense  mass  on  open 

id,  must  have  been  most  serious ;  but  for- 

ad  not  mastered  the  use  of  the 

ch  they  were  possessed,  and  their 

shots  were,  for  the  most  part,  harmless.   As 

as  the  cavalr)'  had  cleared  the  front  the 

y  opened  fire,  and  while  the  Zulus  were 

ping  over  perfectly  shelterless  ground  the 

Kploded  among  them  with  terrible  effect. 

ihe  gradually  contracting  circle  faltered  not 

Bts  efforts  to  close  with  the  British  force  and 

it    with    a    deadly    embrace.      Now    the 

atry  volle>*s  began,  steady  and  well  aimed, 

ihe    Catlings   vomited    their    showers    of 

lets.    Nothing  born  of  woman  could  advance 

Ih  the  armc  hlam.ht*  alone  against  such  a  fire, 

i,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  assegai  was  the 

ill's  sole  weapon.     Every  side  of  the  rectangle 

threatened,  but  every>vhere  the  same  solid 

of  infantry   showed    itself.      The    gallant 

could    not    but    recognise    that    their 

and  determination  had  failed   to   produce 

effect.     They  wavered  and  began   to  fall 

Their  indunas  lost   confidence,  and  the 

»vy  reserves   which   were  in   the   field   were 

brought  up  to  reinforce  the  shattered  first 


line.  At  9.25  Lord  Chclmsforc!  saw  that  the 
time  had  come  to  deal  a  cru.shing  blow,  which 
should  complete  the  dissolution  of  the  host  in 
front  of  him  ;  and  he  ordered  Colonel  Drury 
ytwe,  with  the  17th  Lancers,  to  engage  the 
enemy.  An  opening  was  made  in  the  rear  face 
of  the  rectangle,  and  the  squadron*,  filed  out.  The 
commands  rang  out — '*  Form  line  !  "  **  Gallop  !  " 
*'  Charge  !  " — and,  with  their  bnce-points  down, 
the  English  horsemen,  upon  the  tall  Eng- 
lish horses,  swept  upon  the  Zulu  impis.  The 
charge  was  well  timed,  well  executed,  and  turned 
the  defeat  into  a  hopeless  rout.  One  scattere<l 
volley  wa*  sent  which  emptied  several  saddles, 
but  stayed  not  lance  and  sabre  from  slaughter. 
BuUer  and  his  men  had  followed  the  Lancers  in 
their  movement,  and  ever)'  knot  of  Zulus  which 
still  held  together  was  scattered  and  overthrown. 
The  last  struggle  of  Cetewayo's  army  was  over, 
and  Zululand  was  at  last  at  the  mercy  of  the 
English  conquerors.  It  was  calculated  that  more 
than  20,000  Zulus  were  in  the  field  at  Ulundi, 
and  their  loss  could  not  have  been  less  than 
1,500.  The  English  loss  was  3  (»fllicers  and 
10  men  killed,  and  iS  officers  and  60  men 
wounded. 
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aSED  as  he  was  to  splendid  pageants, 
Napoleon  III.  can  seldom  have  seen 
anything  more  impressive  than  his 
reception  by  the  people  of  Genoa 
on  the  1 2th  May,  1859.  He  was  welcomed 
as  the  friend  of  Italy,  who  had  come  to  deliver 
two  of  her  fairest  provinces  from  the  Aus- 
trian yoke.  His  troops  had  preceded  him. 
Some  had  crossed  the  Alps  over  the  pass  of 
Mount  Cenis,  by  a  road  first  built  by  the  Great 
Napoleon  ;  others  had  been  disembarked  at 
Genoa  from  Algeria  and  Toulon.  And  now 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  himself  was  land- 
ing, to  take  the  command  of  the  armies  of 
France  and  of  Piedmont,  the  kingdom  of  his 
ally,  King  Victor  Emmanuel. 

The  harbour,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
world,  was  crowded  with  merchant  shipping, 
anchored  in  long  straight  lines — perfect  streets 
of  ships  ;  and  at  the  breakwaters  lay  squadrons 
of  French  and  Piedmontese  men-of-war.  As 
Napoleon  left  his  yacht  to  take  his  seat  in  a 
gilt  state  barge,  the  warships  manned  their 
yards  and  thundered  out  the  royal  salute  of 
1 01  guns  ;  the  batteries  along  the  water's  edge 
replied  ;  and  then  the  forts  which  crown  the 
amphitheatre  of  hills  around  the  bay  caught  up 
the  fire.  The  ships  were  all  dressed  with  flags  ; 
the  vessels  between  which  he  passed  were  gay 
with  music  ;  flowers  were  strewn  upon  his 
watery  path  ;  men  swam  before  his  barge ; 
hundreds  of  rowing-boats  put  out  to  welcome 
him. 

On  shore  a  transformation  had  been  effected 
in  the  narrow  streets  of  imposing  palaces 
through  which  the  procession  wound  its  stately 
way.  Every  window  was  a  flower  garden  ; 
costly  tapestries  fluttered  in  the  breeze  ;  gar- 
lands of  roses  were  festooned  from  house  to 
house  ;  flags  hung  across  the  streets.  Ever\' 
window,  every  roof,  every  inch  of  standing-room 
in  the  densely-packed   streets  was  occupied  by 


handsome,  dark  -eyed  Italians,  vociferously  w&\ 
coming  the  chivalrous  Frenchman,  who,  th^j 
were  assured,  was  pledged  to  rid  Italy  for  ever 
of  the  hated  presence  of  her  Austrian  tyrants. 

There  were  few  Piedmontese  troops  left  in 
Genoa  to  receive  the  Emperor,  for  Victor 
Emmanuel's  little  army  was  facing  the  Austrians 
in  Piedmont ;  but  enough  remained  to  make 
the  French  soldiers  familiar  with  the  unifom 
of  their  allies.  The  heavy  cavalry  wore  huge 
brass  helmets,  with  brightly-coloured  horses' 
tails  hanging  from  their  crests,  dark  grey-blue 
tunics,  and  grey  overalls.  The  infantry  of  the  j 
line  had  long,  flapping  grey  coats,  buttoned 
back  at  the  hip  to  clear  the  knee  in  march- 
ing, baggy  grey  trousers  gathered  in  at  the 
ankle,  long  gaiters,  and  a  kepi.  The  Bersaglieri 
— riflemen — were  certainly  the  most  picturesque 
corps  in  the  Piedmontese  service,  as  their 
successors  are  now  in  the  army  of  United 
Italy.  Short  men,  chosen  for  great  strength, 
activity,  and  depth  of  chest,  they  were  trained 
to  perform  forced  marches  against  time,  while 
carrying  their  heavy  kit  upon  their  backs: 
to  swim  with  their  rifles  and  cartridge-pouchei 
held  above  their  heads  ;  to  scale  almost  in- 
accessible mountains — in  a  word,  to  go  any- 
where and  everywhere  and  to  do  anjthing. 
They  were  the  idols  of  the  Italians  in  1859: 
and  to  this  day  their  uniform  of  rifle  green, 
with  a  huge  round  hat,  worn  over  the  right 
ear,  and  a  plume  of  cock's  feathers  streaming 
down  their  backs,  is  the  popular  ideal  of  militan' 
beauty  in  Italy. 

For  a  few  days  before  the  emperor  arrived 
Genoa  was  full  of  French  troops.  They  were 
encamped  on  every  fairly  level  piece  of  ground 
within  miles  of  the  harbour.  To  walk  through 
their  camps  was  to  see  contingents  of  nearly 
every  branch  of  the  French  army  as  they  liv^ 
on  active  service.  The  stately  Grenadiers  of  the 
Imperial    Guard,    fresh    from    their    luxurioui 
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ant,  roiigTjea  it  on  the  dry  bed 

' :  thtir  camp  was  always  thronged 
ring  Italians,  for  as  a  martial  spectacle 
It  to  conceive  anything  niore  attractive 
;»  the  picked  infantry  men  of  France. 
K.  had  revived  for  them  the  uniform 
Kuard  of  his  uncle,  the  Great  Napo- 
e  bearskins,  dark  blue  coatees,  white 

tl   gaiters.      Splendid   as   was  their 
it   was   equalled  by  the  splend*.mr 
nners — to    ladies,   at   least,   for   to 
rs   of  the   French    line   they  were 
ding,  and   to  all   civilians,  except  the 
V  insolent.  To  a  party  of  English- 
w  their  camp  they  were  affable, 
:nfle  patronising.    They  exhibited  the 


Hussars  in  light-blue  tunica  and  baggy  red 
trousers  strapped  over  the  foot.  Lean  and 
tanned  by  their  African  campaigns,  and 
mounted  on  beautiful  Arab  chargers,  they 
looked  the  beau-ideal  of  light  horsemen. 

A  mile  or  two  away  were  the  Algerian  sharp- 
shooters, or  Turcos,  as  these  swarthy  Africans 
were  called  throughout  the  army.  In  their 
fantastic  uniform  of  jacket  and  baggy  knicker- 
bockers of  light  blue,  yellow  leggings,  red  sashes 
and  turbans,  they  looked  picturesque,  but  sa%'agej 
to  a  degree.  Indifferent  to  minor  punishments, 
death  was  the  only  sentence  they  respected  ;  and 
even  a  firing-party  in  the  grey  of  the  morning, 
had  little  terror  for  them.  One  of  them,  sen- 
tenced to  be  shot  at  daw^n   the  next  day,  sat 


which  the  British  Government 
among  the  French  troops  who 
in  the  Crimean  War.  "McdaiJles 
i^  (life-saving  medals)  "we  call 
a  grim  old  sergeant:  "the  Queen 
ftcQt  them  to  us  because  we  pre- 
Russians  from  killing  all  her  soldiers 

I  were  cavalrj'  fresh  from  Algeria — 


cheerfully  smoking  and  drinking  coffee  with 
his  friends  at  the  door  of  his  lent,  and  chatted 
in  gutteral  tones  with  the  scntn,',  who  with 
loaded  rifle  and  fixed  bayonet  mounted  guard 
over  him« 

The  Zouaves  also  camped  for  ses-eral  daiV' 
near  Genoa.  They  wet^  vVve  Ncr<  «5^^^\v»i  ^ 
the  Grenadiers  of  the  GMax^,o.os^v  as*  x^^^ 
politcnesft  to  wom«iv^'»w  -stVrtOcv  >?ftfc  ■*iVv'^^' 
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emperor's  army  excelled.  The  Grenadiers  were 
spick-and-span,  well  drilled,  correct,  decorous; 
the  Zouaves  were  slouching,  rollicking  mad- 
caps, who  disembarked  at  Genoa  from  Algeria 
with  a  menagerie  of  pets  attached  to  each 
battalion.  As  they  marched  along  the  quay 
from  the  steamers,  monkeys  and  parrots  chat- 
tered from  the  men's  shoulders,  and  dogs  trotted 
beside  their  masters  in  the  ranks.  Their 
uniform  was  the  same  as  the  Turcos,  but  of 
different  colours  ;  and  the  men  were  French — 
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often,  it  was  said,  young  gentlemen  who  had 
exhausted  the  patience  of  their  relations  before 
they  became  soldiers. 

Artillery  was  there  in  abundance,  but  the 
public  were  kept  as  much  away  from  it  as 
possible,  as  the  French  were  anxious  that  no 
information  as  to  the  rifling  of  their  new  guns 
should  reach  the  Austrians  before  the  fighting 
commenced. 

Needless  to  say  that  the  infantry  of  the  line 
were  found  at  every  turn — wiry,  cheerful  little 
men,  who  marched  all  day  with  huge  weights 
on  their  backs  without  fatigue  or  grumbling, 
and  who,  like  the  French  soldiers  of  every 
age,  excelled  in  the  art  of  making  themselves 
comfortable.  You  would  see  a  regiment  led 
to  a  dried-up   plain    and   ordered    to  encamp. 


At  once  the  men  piled  arms,  and  to 
their  knapsacks  ;  fatigue-parties  filed  ofl 
the  kettles  carried  on  the  march  b>'  th 
themselves;  and  the  little  shelter-tents, 
the  men  also  carried  in  pieces  between 
were  run  up  like  magic.  Some  parties 
little  cooking-places  with  stones,  othe 
lected  wood  and  started  fires ;  the 
fatigues  returned  ;  meanwhile  the  food  hi 
prepared,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  th 
pious  had  a  comfortable  meal  cooking  i 
camp-kettles. 

As  fast  as  possib 
French  troops,  as  they 
at  Genoa,  were  pus 
towards  Piedmont, 
had  already  been  i 
by  the  Austrians.  . 
time  fears  were  ente 
that  the  Austrians  wc 
able  to  reach  Turin 
the  French  columns, 
were  pouring  over  the 
passes,  had  arrived 
but  the  quick  marcli 
the  French,  and  th 
crastination  of  the  Au 
combined  to  save  the 
of  V^ictor  Emmanue 
capture. 

Eight  days  after  Na 
landed  in  Italy  was 
the  first  of  the  sei 
battles  which  culmin: 
Solferino.  At  Monl 
and  again  at  Palesti 
Austrians  were  worsi 
the  allied  armies.  On 
June,  at  Magenta,  they  made  a  gallant.  1 
unsuccessful  stand  ;  and  after  this  fresh 
retreated  slowly  to  a  strong  positio; 
of  the  Mincio,  their  front  covered  b 
river,  their  flanks  guarded  by  the  foi 
of  Peschiera  and  Mantua.  The  France 
montese  army,  much  hampered  by  w 
transport,  slowly  pursued  them,  and  c 
23rd  bivouacked  on  both  banks  of  the 
river,  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  west  > 
Mincio.  Short  were  the  hours  of  sleep  a 
that  night  to  the  French  and  their  alii 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  1* 
divisions  resumed  their  march.  Nap( 
orders  for  the  operations  of  the  day  were 
upon  the  reports  of  his  reconnoitrii^  \ 
and  his  spies.    These  led  him  to 
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I  a  strong  detachment  of  the  enemy 
3e  encountered  west  of  the  Mincio, 
n  body  of  the  Austrians  was  awaiting 

the  eastern  side  of  the  river.  But 
nch  intelligence  department  was  badly 

The  Austrians  had  stolen  a  march 
apoleon.  Undetected  by  the  French 
hey  had  re-crossed  the  Mincio,  and  by 
of  the  23rd  their  leading  columns 
xupying  the  ground  on  which  the 
were  ordered  to  bivouac  on  the  evening 
24th.  The  intention  of  the  Austrian 
,  now  commanding  his  army  in  person, 
a  to  push' forward  rapidly  and  fall  upon 
i  before  they  had  completed  the  passage 
iver  Chiese.  But  this  scheme,  like  that 
>leon,  was  based  on  defective  informa- 
'he  allies  broke  up  from  their  bivouacs 
lOurs    before    the    Austrians    expected 

do  so  ;  and  when  the  two  armies  came 
itact  early  in  the  morning  of  the  24th 
e  Austrians  were  quite  as  much  taken 
ise  as  the  French. 

narch  of  the  allies  was  in  the  following 
-Baraguay  d'Hilliers  was  leading  the  ist 
;^orps  from  Esenta  to  Solferino ;  one 
livisions  followed  a  country  road  along 
t  of  the  hills,  the  other  two  marched 
plain.  McMahon,  with  the  2nd  Army 
lad  bivouacked  at  Castiglione,  and  was 

upon  Carriana.      Niel  was  ordered  to 

with    his    corps — the    4th — through 

to  Giiidizzolo.  Canrobert's  corps— the 
lich  had  been  encamped  on  the  western 
:he  Chiese,  crossed  the  river  on  a  bridge 
over  in  the  night  by  the  Piedmontese 
rs,  with  orders  to  march  to  Castel  Goff- 
id  thence  to  Medole.  The  Imperial 
the  reserve  of  the  army,  was  in  rear, 
oad  west  of  Castiglione.  The  Piedmont- 
tingent,  under  the  command  of  Victor 
uel,  were  on  the  left  of  the  French,  and 
iced  their  share  in  the  day's  work  by 

out  strong  reconnaissances  from  their 
tear  Lonato,  Desenzano,  and  Rivolta,  in 
ction  of  Pozzolengo. 
Austrians  finding  that  the  French  had 

crossed    the    Chiese,  had    occupied    a 

which  ran  from  north  to  south  through 
ige  of  Pozzolengo,  Solferino,  Carriana, 
idizzolo.    Guidizzolo  stands  on  the  level 

Medole  ;  the  other  villages  are  perched 
highest  points  of  the  triangular  upland 
juts  out  like  a  wedge  from  the  shores 
Lake  Garda  for  ten  miles  south  into 


■the  plain.  To  the  care  of  the  First  Army, 
under  Wimpffen,  was  committed  the  defence  of 
Medole  and  its  surroundings ;  the  task  assigned 
to  the  septuagenarian  Schlick  with  the  Second 
Army  was  to  maintain  the  position  on  the  hills. 

The  hill  of  Solferino,  the  key  of  the  position, 
is  a  formidable  stronghold.  It  stands  at  the 
head  of  a  network  of  valleys,  so  steep  that  the 
roads  along  them  are  locally  known  as  the 
"  Steps  of  Solferino."  On  the  dividing  spurs 
are  strong  stone  buildings :  a  church,  a  con- 
vent, a  high-walled  cemetery',  an  old  feudal 
tower,  all  command  the  approaches  to  the 
hamlet.  The  village  itself  is  well  adapted 
for  defence.  The  houses,  built  on  terraced 
gardens  standing  in  walled  enclosures,  rise  tier 
above  tier  on  the  slope  of  the  precipitous  hill. 
Early  in  the  day  the  Austrians  occupied  the 
place  in  force.  Each  wall  was  loopholed,  and 
at  every  loophole  was  posted  a  picked  shot,  with 
men  behind  him  loading  and  capping  the 
muzzle -loading  rifles  then  in  use.  Solferino 
became  a  series  of  miniature  fortresses  which 
had  either  to  be  breached  by  cannon  or  taken 
by  escalade.  Yet,  formidable  as  it  undoubtedly 
was,  it  presented  a  grave  tactical  disadvantage. 
The  back  of  the  hill  is  so  steep  and  scarped  that 
it  can  only  be  descended  by  one  winding  path  ; 
and  consequently,  when  the  French  had  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  their  artillery  on  the 
heights  commanding  the  flanks  of  the  village, 
and  it  became  untenable,  there  was  no  way 
of  escape  for  the  garrison,  whose  only  alterna- 
tive was  to  die  fighting,  or  to  surrender  as 
prisoners  of  war. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  the  French, 
marching  in  several  columns  and  on  every 
available  road,  all  unconscious  of  their  enemy's 
sudden  return  across  the  Mincio,  were  moving 
straight  for  the  very  positions  on  which  the 
Austrians  were  encamped.  Very  striking  was 
the  view  which  met  the  French  columns  as  day 
broke  upon  their  march.  To  the  left  rose  the 
broken  ground,  with  the  old  grey  tower  of  Sol- 
ferino looming  high  against  the  sky-line  through 
the  morning  mist.  In  every  other  direction 
the  plain  of  Medole  stretched  away  before  them. 
Long  lines  of  poplars  marked  the  roads ;  the 
red- tiled  roofs  and  white  belfrj-s  of  many  a  town 
and  village  showed  in  the  distance.  In  the 
foreground  solidly-built  farmhow^K^  x^awe.  \5*k. 
islands  out  of  a  sea  of  vines,  vtx\i55Q.^T-5  "^^"^-^ 
and  Indian  corn.  FlaX  ^s  ^  \><3^^^^  "^^^^^^^ 
was  eminentV^  ivXXedi  ^o\  \>cv^  ^^^^^^^^s^sd^  \ 
and  in  this    ^tcv  Ot\^   KvssXTva-"*^*      *''*^ 
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during  the  day  they  executed  no  grand  charges 
they  performed  no  feats  such  as  live  in  history. 
Apparently  the  cavalry  arm  was  demoralised  by 
the  defection  of  Lauingen,  who,  seized  with 
panic  early  in   the   day,  withdrew  his    whole 


ft 
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division  of  splendid  horsemen  from  the  field  of 
battle,  before  the  day's  work  was  even  well 
begun  ! 

Soon  after  sunrise  the  advanced  guard  of 
Niel's  army  corps,  the  3rd,  met  a  strong  detach- 
ment of  Austrian  cavalry  in  front  of  Medole. 
After  a  sharp  skirmish  Niel  drove  them  off  the 
road  and  took  the  place,  though  stoutly  held, 
by  storm.  As  he  was  directing  his  attacking 
columns,  two  staff-officers  arrived  at  a  gallop  to 
report  that  about  a  mile  and  half  to  the  north 
McMahon,  with  the  2nd  Corps,  was  held  in 
check  by  la/gc  numbers  of  the  enemy.  Some 
were  debouching  into  the  plain  at  Cassiano ; 
others  already  crowned  the  heights  in  every 
direction  ;  and  AtcMahon  feared  that  the  1st 
Corps,    under    Baraguay    d'Hilliers,    would    be 


crushed.  He  wished  at  once  to  turn  to  his  left 
to  aid  them.  But  if  he  did  so,  the  gap,  already 
dangerously  wide,  between  his  own  army  corps 
and  Niel's  would  necessarily  be  increased. 
Would  Niel  conform  to  McMahon's  movement 
and  himself  move  off  to  the 
left?  To  this  Niel,  like  a  loy-al 
comrade,  instantly  assented, 
on  the  condition  that  he  should 
first  secure  himself  by  taking 
Medole,  and  that  Canrobert, 
who  commanded  the  3rd  Array 
Corps  on  the  extreme  right, 
and  who  was  also  moving  on 
Medole,  should  guarantee 
Niel's  outer  flank  from  attadi. 
But  Canrobert  was  unable 
to  help  his  colleague  till  late 
in  the  afternoon.  Orders  from 
the  emperor  had  reached 
him  to  watch  for  25,000  Aus- 
trians  who  were  said  to  be 
threatening  the  French  right 
from  Mantua.  The  Austrians 
did  not  appear,  but  the  neces- 
sity of  guarding  against  a  possi- 
ble attack  paralysed  Canrobert 
Until  after  three  in  the  after- 
noon he  took  no  part  in  the 
battle,  and  Niel  was  left  un- 
aided for  many  hours  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  heavj'  and 
determined  onslaughts  of  the 
First  Austrian  Army,  under 
Wimpffen. 

Soon  after  Niel  had  stormed 
Medole  he  ascertained  that 
Wimpffen  had  thrown  out 
brigades  on  all  the  roads  leading  to  the  \'il- 
lage  of  GuidizzoUo,  that  he  was  moving  a 
whole  division  towards  a  farmhouse,  Casa 
Nuova,  about  a  mile  out  of  GuidizzoUo  on  the 
road  to  Castiglione,  and  that  he  was  receiving 
large  reinforcements.  After  a  wearj'  lime  0! 
inaction,  skirmishing,  and  distant  cannonading, 
a  welcome  reinforcement  of  artillery  reached 
the  French  general,  and  he  at  once  concentrated 
his  guns  on  the  Casa  Nuova  farm.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  trees,  hedges,  and  ditches;  its 
outbuildings  gave  a  flanking  fire;  the  Austrian 
engineers  had  improved  these  natural  advantages 
and  converted  the  homestead  into  a  formid- 
able work.  By  noon  things  looked  ver\'  uglv 
for  Niel  :  he  had  made  no  impression  on  the 
defence,  and   a  fresh   Austrian  corps  was  seen 
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against  him  ;  but  the  Scotch  blood 
le  inherited  with  his  name  was  not  to  be 
He  saw  that  he  must  either  take  the 
nova  or  retire.  The  farm  was  fiercely 
Suddenly  the  guns  ceased,  for  a 
the  hoarse  roar  of  the  battle  was 
and  then  column  after  column  of  active 
renchmen  sprang  forward  to  the  assault, 
istrians  stood  well  and  firmly,  they  shot 
and    plied    their    bayonets   vigorously  ; 


tricolor  now  floated  where  the  Imperial  standard 
of  Austria  had  flaunted  its  black  and  yellow 
colours  in  the  breeze.  A  detachment  of  sappers 
were  hurried  into  the  farm  to  loophole  its 
walls  on  the  side  facing  the  enemy,  and  the 
Chasseurs  were  ordered  to  hold  the  farm  at 
all  hazards  and  against  all  odds. 

Several  times  during  the  remainder  of  this 
hard-fought  day  did  Wimpffen  make  strenuous 
efforts  to  regain  Casa  Nuova   and    Kebecco — a 
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\  was   not  to    be    denied.     The  green - 

6th  Chasseurs,  with  part  of  ihe  52nd  and 

the   line,   threw  down    the   barricades, 

in    the   doors,  climbed    through    the 

,  and    hunted  the  garrison  Irom  room 

1.    Casa   Nuova   was   taken  ;    and   the 


hamlet  to  the  south  of  the  farmhouse,  which 
Niel  had  occupied  early  in  the  d^.  In  spite 
of  great  gallantry,  however,  the  First  Austrian 
Army  failed  to  retake  them. 

Among  the  many  episodes   recorded   of  this 
part  of  the  battle  is  the  following  : — A  French 
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battalion,  surrounded  by  greatly  superior  Austrian 
forces,  was  retiring,  with  the  eagle  proudly  carried 
in  its  midst  by  a  young  lieutenant.  Hard  hit, 
he  fell,  clasping  the  colours  to  his  breast.  A 
grey-haired  sergeant  stooped  to  pick  up  the 
standard,  when  a  shell  swept  off  his  head ; 
a  captain,  bronzed  by  the  sun  of  Africa,  snatched 
up  the  pole,  which  fell,  broken  by  the  same  shot 
that  struck  him  down.  Every  soldier  who  at- 
tempted to  save  the  eagle  was  shot  down.  But 
the  flag  was  not  destined  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  When  the  battle  ceased  it  was 
found  buried  under  a  mound  of  dead. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  Niel's  position  was 
becoming  critical.  His  men  were  worn  out  by 
fatigue,  by  hunger,  and  by  the  extraordinary 
heat  of  the  day.  His  formations  were  broken  ; 
his  troops  were  in  great  confusion,  and  the 
pressure  along  his  line  was  so  continuous  that 
he  had  no  time  to  restore  order.  Even  the 
forty-two  guns  which  he  had  in  action  could 
not  obtain  for  him  the  momentary  respite 
necessary  for  reorganisation.  The  gap  between 
his  left  and  McMahon's  right  had,  by  the 
emperor's  orders,  been  filled  with  the  cavalry 
of  the  Guard  and  two  cavalry  divisions  ;  and 
two  regiments,  the  2nd  and  7th  Hussars,  were 
ordered  to  charge  the  enemy  and  distract  his 
attention  from  the  infantry.  The  Hussars 
rode  straight  and  well;  the  Austrians  staggered 
under  the  blow ;  and  while  the  enemy  were 
recovering  their  formations  Niel  rapidly  re- 
stored order  in  his  ranks.  So  much  did  he 
recover  himself  that,  on  the  news  that  Can- 
robert  was  at  last  abotit  to  reinforce  him,  he 
collected  seven  battahons  of  infantry,  and  hurled 
them  at  Guidizzolo — a  gallant  enterprise,  but 
unsuccessful.  The  head  of  the  column  reached 
the  first  houses  of  the  village,  but  there  meeting 
masses  of  troops,  formed  up  for  a  counter  attack, 
the  leading  ranks  were  crushed  by  a  withering 
fire,  and  the  French  retired,  overmastered  by 
superior  numbers. 

It  is  now  time  to  trace  the  progress  of  the 
fight  on  the  other  portions  of  this  straggling 
battlefield,  of  which  the  total  length  was  about 
eleven  miles.  The  contending  armies  were  of 
about  equal  strength  :  each  side  numbered  some 
1 50,000  combatants. 

In  McMahon's  march  across  the  plain  towards 
Carriana  his  advanced  guard  early  met  the 
Austrian  outposts,  and  the  first  actual  contact 
between  the  scouting  parties  is  thus  described  : 
*'  A  detachment  of  French  cavalry  in  front 
observed    what    seemed    through    the    mist   of 


the  morning  a  giant  hussar  watching  by  the 
wayside.  The  figure  for  an  instant  disappeared, 
jumped  over  a  ditch  into  the  road,  crossed  it, 
then  turned,  and  assaulting  the  French  officer 
at  the  head  of  the  detachment  on  his  left  or 
unprotected  side,  dealt  him  a  tremendous  cut 
across  the  head,  followed  by  another  equally 
well  directed.  A  volley  from  the  troops  behind 
rattled  after  him,  and  brought  him  down.  The 
echo  of  the  fire  was  repeated  by  the  hills,  and 
was  the  signal  that  two  hostile  armies  had 
met." 

We  have  already  seen  how  McMahon  applied 
to  Niel  to  assist  him  in  aiding  Baraguay  d'HiUiers, 
and  that  Niel  was  prevented  firom  giving  his 
help  by  Canrobert*s  enforced  idleness  on  the 
extreme  right  of  the  French  line,  where  he  was 
condemned  to  watch  for  25,000  Austrians  who 
never  appeared.  Thus  McMahon  for  several 
hours,  unable  to  advance,  was  forced,  much 
against  his  will,  to  remain  strictly  on  the  defen- 
sive. In  this  part  of  the  field  the  battle  was 
for  long  confined  to  the  artillery,  and  in  this  duel 
the  French,  thanks  to  the  sound  views  which  the 
emperor  had  instilled  into  the  generals,  were 
able  to  hold  their  own.  Louis  Napoleon  was  not 
a  great  captain.  There  were  many  of  the  secrets 
of  his  uncle's  marvellous  success  which  he  had 
not  mastered  :  for  instance,  the  employment 
of  cavalry  reconnoitring  parties  forty,  fifty,  or 
even  a  hundred  miles  ahead  of  the  main  body 
was  a  lost  art  in  the  French  army.  But  to  do  the 
nephew  justice,  he  had  thoroughly  grasped  the 
Napoleonic  idea  that  artillery  fire  to  be  effectual 
shoiild  be  overwhelming  and  concentrated  under 
the  direction  of  one  commander. 

The  French  grouped  their  artillery  in  masses; 
the  Austrians  fought  their  batteries  indepen- 
dently. The  result  always  proved  the  eternal 
truth  that  unity  is  strength.  Thus  a  solitary 
Austrian  battery  was  in  action  against  twenty- 
four  of  the  new  rifled  guns  of  the  French,  which 
were  punishing  it  severely.  To  distract  the 
French  gunners,  and  enable  the  batterj'  to  retire, 
two  or  three  horse-artillery  batteries,  supported 
by  three  brigades  of  cavalr}^,  made  a  demonstra- 
tion ;  but  the  batteries  came  into  action  singly. 
At  about  1 ,700  yards  range  the  French  opened 
fire  upon  the  first  that  opposed  them,  and  in  J 
very  few  minutes  had  dismounted  five  out  of  its 
six  guns.  Another  battery  galloped  up  to  it* 
help,  but  in  the  space  of  one  minute  half  its 
guns  were  silenced  by  the  weight  of  shells  hurled 
against  them  by  the  French  rifled  cannon.  Whik 
the  dcbrt's  of  these  two  batteries  were  making 
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heir  way  to  the  rear  the  French 
rned  on  the  cavalry,  and  it  is  said 
of  the  cavalry  and  artillery  horses 
his  affair,  which  lasted  altogether 
utes. 

the  1st  Corps,  under  Baraguay 
J  hotly  engaged  round  Solferino. 
1  the  day  this  general  received 
the  emperor  to  take  the  village, 
lainfiilly,  after  many  a  check,   he 

succeeded  in  winning  the  lower 
one-like  hill  of  Solferino.  Further 
go.    The  Austrians,  with  dogged 

to  the  crests  of  the  spurs  which 
the  \*alleys.  Foret,  one  of  the 
li vision,  led  a  fierce  assault  upon 
;r;  but  his  columns,  crushed  and 
the  fire  of  the  enemy,  who  over- 
1  every  direction,  failed  to   attain 

With  equal  firmness,  but  with 
id  the  soldiers  of  Austria-Hungary' 
ronvent  and  the  cemetery.  The 
ks  failed,  but  the  artillerj',  playing 
.vails  at  300  yards  range,  made 
breach  through  which  the  French 
sly,  and  then  settled  matters  with 

ror  now  determined  to  reinforce 
s  with  part  of  the  Imperial  Guard, 
eurs  de  la  Garde  were  thrown  into 
ormed  up  in  the  dense  columns 
ir\'ived  in  the  French  army  since 
he  Great  Napoleon,  they  awaited 
'The  bugles  sounded  the  charge, 
se  voice  of  the  colonel  could  be 
placed  himself  at  their  head, 
avant — pas  de  gj-mnastique  I '  'En 
ant !  Vive  I'Empereur  ! '  burst 
throat,  answered  by  the  fierce 
he  Austrians ;  and  in  a  perfect 
militarj'  frenzy  the  whole  mass 
ij  hill.  The  thunder  of  the  guns, 
the  wild  cries  of  the  combatants 
ks  of  the  wounded,  made  an  awful 
nd.  The  men  dropped  cruelly  fast : 
ns  of  the  Chasseurs  were  marked 
:ing  of  the  sunbeams  on  their 
ets.  The  supporting  columns 
As  they  neared  the  village  the 
:rian  smoke  became  less  frequent, 
inch  reached  the  first  houses,  and 
t  the  column  wavered  ;  then  with 
h  the  Chasseurs  swept  the  white- 
len  and  the  Tyrolese  jagers  before 
[ferine  ;  and  the  edge  of  the  village 


was  won."  But  every  house,  every  garden, 
every  vineyard,  was  a  fortress,  and  had  to  be 
taken  separately  by  storm.  A  newspaper  corre- 
spondent said :  '^  These  small  enclosures  had  to 
be  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  I  saw 
several  of  them  which  were  literally  covered 
with  dead  bodies.  I  have  counted  more  than 
200  in  a  small  field,  not  400  yards  in  length  by 
300  in  breadth."  It  was  not  until  2  o'clock, 
after  several  more  assaults  and  much  hard 
fighting,  that  the  French  really  became  masters 
of  Solferino  ;  but  once  they  had  accomplished 
this,  they  had  pierced  the  Austrian  centre. 

While  this  sharp  work  was  going  on  at 
Solferino,  a  body  of  Voltigeurs  of  the  Guard 
and  other  troops  were  slowly  forcing  their  way 
along  the  heights  towards  Carriana.  It  was  a 
series  of  hand-to-hand  fights,  in  which  the  per- 
sonal qualities  of  the  French  soldier,  his  courage, 
his  intelligence,  his  elan^  all  stood  him  in  good 
stead.  Monte  Fontana,  a  hill  in  front  of 
Carriana,  was  the  scene  of  a  fierce  conflict  be- 
tween the  Turcos  and  the  Austrian  infantr}-. 
The  Africans,  who  hated  firing  and  loved  the 
bayonet,  were  launched  in  the  attack.  Bound- 
ing like  panthers  from  rock  to  rock,  crawling 
like  beasts  of  prey  from  cover  to  cover,  rush- 
ing with  horrid  yells  upon  their  astonished 
antagonists,  they  seized  the  hill  ;  the  Austrians, 
reinforced,  took  heart  of  grace,  and  after  a  sharp 
struggle  hurled  the  assailants  down  the  slopes. 
The  Turcos  reappeared,  again  drove  all  before 
them,  and  again  the  defenders  by  a  supreme  effort 
regained  this  much-disputed  hill,  which  they 
held  until  the  French,  crowning  the  opposite 
height  with  artiller)-,  made  Monte  Fontana 
untenable.  To  crown  that  height  with  artillery 
was  no  mean  feat.  So  steep  were  the  slopes 
that  the  gun-teams  could  not  scramble  up  them. 
The  Grenadiers  of  the  Guard  cast  their  usual 
dignity  to  the  winds  :  they  threw  themselves 
on  the  guns  and  hauled  them  to  the  crest  ;  then 
forming  a  chain,  they  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
the  cartridges  and  shells  from  the  waggons  in 
the  valley  to  the  gunners  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 

Soon  after  the  Austrians  had  been  shelled 
out  of  Monte  Fontana,  the  French  emperor, 
who  had  exposed  himself  freely  to  danger 
throughout  the  day,  came  up  to  a  line  regiment 
fighting  to  get  into  Carriana.  The  emperor, 
followed  by  his  escort  of  Cent  Gardes,  splendid 
men  in  bright  steel  cuirasses  and  tall  helmets, 
*' proceeded  to  the  head  of  the  battalion,  and 
the  fire  became  warmer  as  the  uniforms  and 
the  breastplates  of  the  bod^'-%>aax^  ^tn^  *^ 
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points  to  aim  at.  The  colonel  threw  himself 
in  front  of  the  emperor,  and  said  :  '  Sire,  do  not 
expose  yourself:  it  is  at  you  they  are  aiming.' 
'  Very  well,'  replied  the  emperor,  with  a  smile  ; 
'silence  them,  and  they  will  fire  no  longer!' 
The  expression  gave  us  fresh  vigour,  and,  I 
know  not  how  it  was,  but  at  a  bound  we 
gained  a  hundred  yards,  and  twenty  minutes 
later  we  had  taken  Carriana." 

A  hapless  Austrian  cavalr}'  regiment^  in  pro- 


towards    Pozzolengo,    the 
Napoleon's   orders    the    Piedr 
bivouac  on  the  night  of  the  ^^rh. 
in  the  morning  these  deUchmcnts 
the  Austrians  at  various  points  id  ihe 
of  San  Manino.     They 
haphazard,   without    coti) 
supports,    and     they    so-  il 

thrust   backwards   down    i    < 
the  Piedmontese   received    :c;;,[»rc< 


^^y^ 


'L 


^m 


r 


^<-i 
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•*RrSHING     WITH    UORRm    YELLS    THEV     SBJZKD    TH«    HILL '*  (/*.    ^5^. 


the   retreat    towards   C.irriana,   "suffered 
[QPff    Thev  charged  the  French  mounted 
■nd  ID  doing  »o  passed  the  jith 
who  were  lying  down  among 
Qoni.    A>  the  cavalry'   went   by, 
,  aacmg  up  and  poured  a  deadly 
tHOD.    Two    French    batteries 
oootoioa  by  firing  upon  them 

ftft  and  centre  were  thus 

ch,  their  right  was 

i^  'lie  Piedmontese. 

^.  rmy  had   been 


fiercely  assailed    the  village 
which     had     been     solidly     < 
Austrians.      At    first    they  c. 
ihem.       T\\cy    stormed    out  I 
church,   and   some   o^    the   h- 
in   wild  cnihu.«iiusm,  c 
Victor  Emmanuel,  the  .     _^. 
their  enemy's  main  line.    Th« 
firm.    A   storm  of  m    v 
heads  of  the    Piedms 
suddenly  brought  up  wuhm  ^ 

left  tl;mk,  mowed  them  down  

There  was  a  panic:  bome  uf  tlir 


arms     rallied  suflicientlv  to  take 
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nal  capture  of  San  Martino.  On  the 
id  right  the  Piedmontese  retired,  but 
beration,  and  only  as  far  as  the  railway 
ind  which,  while  waiting  for  reinforce- 
ley  hastily  entrenched  themselves.  At 
ite  in  the  day,  came  the  welcome  aid. 

Emmanuel  had  promised  Napoleon 
[vision  of  Piedmontese  infantry  should 
te  in  the  French  attack  on  Solferino; 
realising  the  desperate  need  of  his 
ops,   he    diverted    the    march   of    this 

and  hurried  them  to  the  assistance 
feliow-countrjr'men.  Again  and  again 
ghts  of  San  Martino  were  assailed, 
dly  with  success  The  Piedmontese 
aptured  the  village  ;  they  beat  back 
:rian  counter-attack  by  a  charge  of 
and  then,  exhausted  by  the  want  of 

fitigue,  and  by  the  terrible  heat,  they 
dropped  to  sleep  among  the  dead  and 
'hose  bodies  lay  thick  upon  this  hard- 
ield.  Out  of  25,000  Piedmontese  en- 
mnd  San  Martino  179  officers  and  4,428 
re  killed  or  wounded — a  heavier  loss 
s  sustained  by  any  of  the  French  army 
equal  strength  either  on  the  hills  round 
)  or  in  the  plain  of  Medole. 

in  the  afternoon  the  Emperor  of 
determined  to  make  a  final  bid  for 
His  centre  was  broken.  Solferino 
t,  Carriana  was  threatened  ;  but  his 
ink  was  still  safe,  and  his  left  was 
its  own  against  the  4th  French  Corps, 
counterstroke  against  N'iel's  tired  men 
et  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  day. 
ordingly  ordered  Wimpffen  to  hurl 
my  corps  at  Niel,  and  to  crash  through 
i.  The  Austrian  troops  displayed  their 
led  qualities  of  courage  and  devotion, 

Fatfes  were  against  them.  Round  the 
Casa  Nuova,  the  key  of  the  position, 
luch  hard  fighting,  and  in  the  episode 
tack  are  found  interesting  illustrations 
ilue  of  cavalry  against  infantrj'.  Prince 
h-Graetz  led  a  brigade  against  the 
bile  other  battalions  were  destined  to 
t  in  front.  To  press  home  the  frontal 
is  columns  deployed.  Wave  after  wave 
rians    beat    against    the    wails   of    the 


Casa  Nuova,  still  held  by  the  6th  Chasseurs 
who  had  wrested  it  from  them  in  the  forenoon. 
In  all  the  confusion  of  the  assault  the  prince 
fell  mortally  wounded.  He  insisted  on  con- 
tinuing to  command,  supported  in  the  arms 
of  his  faithful  soldiers.  Suddenly,  with  a  hoarse 
shout,  a  French  lancer  regiment  burst  from 
its  cover  behind  a  belt  of  trees,  fell  upon  the 
disordered  Austrians,  and  drove  them  from 
the  farm  like  chaff  before  the  wind.  At  the 
same  moment  the  column  intended  to  turn 
the  farm  was  once  more  proving  that  cavalr>' 
may  delay,  but  cannot  break  solid  and  unshaken 
infantr}*.  The  Austrian  column  was  repeatedly 
charged  by  two  brigades  of  cavalry,  but  on 
each  occasion  the  infantry  had  sufficient  time 
to  form  square,  and  thus  beat  off  the  French 
with  little  loss  in  men.  But  the  necessity 
for  halting  and  forming  square  had  consumed 
so  much  time,  that  before  this  column  had 
arrived  near  Casa  Nuova  the  assault  in  which 
it  was  to  have  played  an  important  part  had 
failed. 

In  laconic  language  Wimpffen  announced 
to  Francis  Joseph  the  failure  of  the  counter- 
stroke  :  "  I  have  twice  attempted  to  take  the 
offensive,  and  have  used  my  best  reserves.  I 
can  no  longer  hold  firm,  and  must  retreat, 
covered  by  the  nth  Corps.''  Francis  Joseph 
received  this  report  at  Carriana,  where,  ex- 
posed to  a  heavy  artillery  fire,  he  was  making 
strenuous  but  unsuccessful  efforts  to  stem  the 
tide  of  French  success.  With  great  difficulty 
was  the  emperor  persuaded  to  give  orders  for 
a  general  retreat  across  the  Mincio  ;  with  even 
greater  difficulty  did  his  staff  induce  him  to 
leave  the  rear-guard,  where  he  was  furiously 
urging  his  beaten  troops  once  more  to  turn 
and  face  their  foe.  The  fighting  was  still  con- 
tinuing along  the  long  front  of  this  straggling 
battlefield  when,  to  use  Niel's  words,  "  a  violent 
storm,  preceded  by  whirlwinds  of  dust,  which 
plunged  us  in  darkness,  put  an  end  to  this 
terrible  struggle,  and  enabled  the  Austrians  to 
retreat  in  safety  to  the  east  of  the  Mincio." 
The  victor)'  cost  the  allied  armies  dear,  how- 
ever: their  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  were 
about  18,000  ;  the  Austrian  loss  amounted  to 
about  22,000  in  all. 
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TOWARDS  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury a  certain  Hindu  religious  reformer, 
named  Nanak,  founded  the  sect  which 
came  to  be  known  as  the  Sikhs  of  the 
Punjab.  Nanak  preached  pure  Deism :  his 
gospel  was  one  of  glory  to  God  and  goodwill  to 
mankind  ;  and  his  endeavours  were  consistently 
directed  to  a  reconciliation  between  Hindu  and 
Mohammedan. 

After  Nanak's  death  the  increasing  numbers 
and  importance  of  his  disciples  raised  up  enemies 
against  them,  and  they  suffered  much  persecu- 
tion. This  in  time  led  to  reprisals  on  their  part, 
and  Govind,  the  Guru,  or  Teacher,  tenth  in 
succession  to  Nanak,  completely  altered  the 
character  of  their  creed  by  destroying  the 
system  of  caste  (which,  up  to  this  period,  had 
been  religiously  respected),  preaching  the  doctrine 
of  perfect  equality,  and  advocating,  as  an  argur 
ment,  the  use  of  cold  steel,  especially  against 
their  relentless  enemies  the  bigoted  Moham- 
medans. With  this  new  departure  in  doctrine 
he  changed  the  distinguishing  title  of  his  fol- 
lowers, from  AX7/,  student  or  disciple,  to  Smg/i, 
which  means  lion  or  warrior. 

After  the  death  of  Gurii  Govind,  the  Sikhs 
became  separated  into  different  tribes  or  clans 
scattered  over  the  Punjab,  each  ruled  by  its  own 
S^irtiiir,  or  chief,  but  all  united  as  equal  members 
vC  the  Sikh  Commonwealth,  or  Khtilsa,  a 
T."'."i>:ical  term  that  included  salvation,  perfect 
iv:uju:tv.  and  government  according  to  tjie  prin- 
.•i*»ws  v^!  .vlura  Govind. 

■*.i:'v  in  the  present  century  the  Sikh  clans 

-v^'t:  vtelvled  into  a  nation  by  one  of  tlie  most 

^i't.M^.iMc  men  that  India  has  ever  produced — 

\,iari  Siiijih.  t!ie  I-ion  of  Lahore.     In  the  dis- 

...v'ti'ij^  v.vn>cqucnt  on  the  decay  of  the  Moghul 

Mtptn..  ic  'jaincd  his  countrymen  into  a  homo- 

» »Kiiu>  .i>  N^cll  as  a  martial  people,  and  led  them 

.   ««rti    \\i\.\\   >iich  success  that  ^t  one  time  it 

.  wi**M  vi^'ji-Hlul  whether  he  would  be  content 


to  confine  his  conquests  to  the  north 
of  his  dominions,  or  dare  to  dispute 
English  the  mastery-  of  India,  which 
wrung  from  the  Mahrattas.  But  Ran 
was  a  sagacious  statesman  as  well  as  a 
warrior,  and  he  decided  on  a  polic>*  of  I 
with  his  British  neighbours,  to  which  h< 
with  a  faithfulness  not  common  in  a 
sovereign. 

At  an  early  period  of  his  rule  Rar 
had  been  vastly  impressed  with  the 
of  the  British  troops,  and  like  Madhaj 
the  founder  of  the  great  Mahratta  regu 
of  the  previous  centur\',  the  Sikh  ch 
mined  to  train  and  order  his  troops 
methods  of  the  West.     To  this  end 
tained   the   services   of  several   able 
officers,  among  whom  were  Generals 
Allard,  Court,  and  Avitabile.     Two  of 
seen    service  under    the    Great    Napo 
learned  the  art  of  war  and  its  disastt 
campaign    against    Russia.      These    e.\ 
soldiers  of  fortune  brought  the  Sikh  : 
a  state  of  high  discipline  ;  and  more 
its  artillery,  an  arm  much  more  cultiv 
in  the  countries  of  Europe  than  in  En^ 

Ranjit  Singh  died  in  iS^q,  and  wliei 
strong  controlling  hand  was  stayed,  th 
speedily  fell  into  a  state  of  anarchy, 
than  four  years  four  rulers  had  ascc 
throne,  the  last  being  the  late  .> 
Dhuleep  Singh,  then  a  mere  child.  I': 
fickle  form  of  government  factions  a 
insubordination  among>t  the  Sikh  soldi 
alarming  progress.  The  troops  began 
I^n  lie /ill  vats,  or  regimental  commitlci 
whose  sole  orders  and  direction  they  ac 
when  these  came  to  decide  questions 
national  policy  it  was  plain  the  real  pow 
State  had  passed  into  their  hand>.  On« 
first  acts  was  to  increase  the  pay  of  t 
soldier,  and  before  long  the  Punjab  prw 
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ouble  the  amount  given  to  the  British 
With  an  immense  army  to  keep  up,  this 
J  resulted  in  the  depletion  of  the  Punjab 
(Tf  and  the  national  troops  fell  into 
»f  pay. 
eins  of  government  were  in  the  hands  of 

►  Singh's  mother,  the  Rani  Jindan,  or 
If  a  young  and  beautiful  but  utterly 
pled  woman,  whose  court  was  an  open 
f  unbridled  debauchery,  and  who  had 
ler  son  on  Ranjit  Singh,  whose  offspring 

not.  This  woman  attempted  to  rule 
the  medium  of  her  paramour,  Lil  Singh, 
ichee  remarkable  only  for  cruelty  and 
But  the  army  was  the  master  of  the 
I,  obtaining  what  it  wanted  by  threat  or 
,  until  the  time  came  when  there  was 
left  with  which  to  satisfy'  its  avarice. 
»  a  stalwart  army,  equipped  with  ever),' 
2  which  the  prudence  and  administrative 
>f  Ranjit  Singh  had  deemed  necessary 
;  its  ranks  were  overflowing  with  men 
re  warriors  by  birth  and  long  tradition, 

>  thirsted  for  battle  and  plunder.  The 
everses  of  the  British  in  the  disastrous 
n  in  Afghanistan  had  shaken  our  prestige. 
h  soldier  had  learnt  to  sneer  at  us.  He 
iten  the  Afghan  in  warfare,  and  the 
had  beaten  us,  and  the  logical  conclusion 
:  he  could  do  it  too,  only  better.  In  1 838, 
I  review  of  the  British  troops,  some  Sikh 
who  were  present  scarcely  veiled  their 

criticisms,  and  boasted  that  their 
ts  could  manoeuvre  better  than  ours  ; 
;w  days  later,  at  a  review  of  their  own 
liey  actually  copied  our  evolutions  with 
test  accuracy  and  precision.  Apd  now 
^  this  nation  was  possessed  with  a  war 
Contiguous  to  their  territory'  lay  the 
ntries  of  the  East  India  Company,  which 
r  been  the  goal  of  rapine  in  all  the 
J  invasions  of  Hindostan.  "  To  Calcutta  " 
universal  cr>'  of  the  Sikhs — ay,  and  even 
>ndon,"  in  their  ludicrous  ignorance  of 
hical  details.  The  Rani  re-echoed  it, 
ed  the  soldiery  to  cross  the  Sutlej — the 
y  between  the  two  peoples — assuring 
ey  might  count  on  the  co-operation  of 
British  sepoy  troops.  Action  for  the 
was  a  priceless  panacea  that  would 
them  and  keep  her  in  peace  from  their 
gs.  Unveiled,  she  stood  in  front  of  the 
Jiing  no  other  woman  of  gentle  birth  in 
on  would  have  done)  and  pointed  to  the 

And  where  she  pointed,  thither  the 


army  pressed,  with  clamorous  cries  and  shouts. 
The  first  Sikh  war  was  one  of  pure  aggression 
on  the  part  of  the  Sikh  nation  :  and  the  Sikh 
nation  was  the  Sikh  army. 

The  population  of  the  Punjab  at  this  time 
amounted  to  three  millions,  of  whom  half  were 
Hindus,  a  third  Mohammedans,  and  only  one- 
si.xth  Sikhs.  How  martial  and  masterful  were 
these  500,000  Singhs  may  be  deduced  from  the 
fact  that  their  army  mustered  1 50,000  disciplined 
and  irregular  troops,  of  whom  considerably 
more  than  half  invaded  the  Company's  pos- 
sessions. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  was  the  Governor-General 
of  India.  On  the  12th  December,  1845,  he  re- 
ceived information  that  the  Sikhs  had  crossed  the 
Sutlej.  British  troops  were  immediately  hurried 
for\vard  from  Ambala  to  reinforce  our  frontier 
posts  at  Firozpur  and  Ludhiana.  Simultaneously 
a  proclamation  was  issued  confiscating  and  an- 
nexing to  British  territory  the  Cis-Sutlej  States,, 
which  had  hitherto  preserved  their  independ- 
ence. The  gage  of  war  had  been  thrown  down,, 
and  taken  up  with  a  vengeance. 

The  first  division  of  the  Khalsa  army,  under 
Lai  Singh,  the  Rani's  favourite,  encamped  in 
front  of  Firozpur,  which  was  garrisoned  by  a  force 
of  10,000  men  under  Sir  James  Littler.  For  the 
ne-\t  week,  daily  reinforcements  crossed  the 
Sutlej  and  joined  the  Sikh  general.  On  the 
1 8th  of  the  month  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  the  British 
commander-in-chief,  accompanied  by  the  Gover- 
nor-General, completed  a  forced  march  of 
150  miles  in  six  days,  and  reached  Miidki,  dis- 
tant about  eight  leagues  from  Firozpur.  But 
previous  to  this  Lai  Singh — leaving  a  strong  force 
under  Tej  Singh,  another  Sikh  general,  to  mask 
Firozpur  and  guard  the  passage  of  the  Sutlej — 
pushed  forward  fifteen  miles  to  Firozshah,  a 
wailed  village  half-way  between  Firozpur  and 
Miidki,  where  he  threw  up  a  vast  entrenched 
camp.  On  hearing  of  the  approach  of  Sir  Hugh 
Gough,  and  believing  his  force  was  merely  an 
advanced  guard,  Lai  Singh  moved  out  of  Firoz- 
shah at  the  head  of  20,000  men  and  22  guns  to 
give  him  battle. 

It  was  noon  on  the  i8th  December,  1845, 
when  the  British  army  arrived  at  Miidki,  after  a 
distressing  march  of  twenty-one  miles.  Possibly 
insufficient  use  had  been  made  of  the  cavalr\'  for 
scouting  purposes,  for  the  propinquity  of  the 
enemy  was  not  suspected.  The  order  was  given 
to  rest,  and  the  troops,  suffering  grievously  from 
thirst,  lay  down  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
baggage  and  snatch  a  hasty  meaL 
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"  Suddenly  a  scrap  of  paper  was  brought  to 
Major  Broadfoot,  the  Political  Agent  in  charge 
of  the  frontier,  who  was  with  the  Governor- 
General.  He  read  it  and  said,  '  The  enemy  is 
on  us  !  '  He  was  not  at  first  believed,  and  even 
the  cloud  of  dust  which  appeared  in  the  direction 
of  the  enemy  failed  to  convince  the  sceptical. 
*  That  dust,'  he  energetically  exclaimed,  '  covers 
thousands.    It  covers  the  Sikh  army  I '    Then, 


resistance.  But  the  manceuvre  intended  was 
liantly  executed,  and  the  enemy's  line — an 
and  far  outflanking  ours — ^was  turned.  S 
the  air  was  thick  was  dust,  churned  up  by 
hoofs  of  the  squadrons,  until  it  somewhat 
sembled  a  November  fog,  and  daylight  was 
fading  when  our  infantry  advanccxl  in  echelo 
lines.  The  Sikhs  fired  with  admirable  rapi 
and  precision  ;  but  they  had  yet  to  learn 
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gallopini::  up  to  Sir  Hiiijli  Gouj;h,  he  grav.etully 
s;ilulod  him  aiui  s.iid  :  '  There.  yi>ur  Excellency, 
is  the  Sikh  army."  It  was  the  Political  Agent 
making  over  the  troiuicr  lo  the  Soldier." 

AbiHil  three  o'clock  the  Sikh  artillery-  began 
the  battle.  TIkv  were  si>on  answered  by  our 
gun>.  whilst  the  trm^ps  hastily  buckled  on  their 
accoutrement •«.  >ci/ed  their  muskets — it  was  in 
the  d.iy<  t>t  **  Hrtnvn  Hes^."  when  battles  were 
perti>rce  Kujght  at  clv^>e  di>tances — and  tv>rmevi 
up.  The  cavalry  divi>ion.  led  by  the  ,;rvi  Dra- 
giHMis.  was  orderi.\i  out  ti»  the  right  and  >iH>n  en- 
g^igvii  the  Sikh  hor>c.  who  made  a  determined 


dauntless  resolution  of  the  Briti>h  st»ldier. 
closed  in  doggedly,  drove  them  along  a: 
point  of  the  bayonet,  dislodging  them  in'ir. 
trees  and  jungle  in  which  they  were  lurkint;, 
capturing  position  after  positi<.>n.  **  Night ' 
s;ive<.i  them  from  worse  disaster  ;  t<.>r  thi*  > 
conflict  was  maintained  during  an  hour  ar 
halt  of  dim  starlight,  amidst  a  cloud  of  du-t  t 
the  sandy  plain,  which  yet  more  ob-^cureJ  c^ 
object." 

The  battle  was  sharp  and  >anguinar\\  It  < 
us  ^72  killed  and  wounded,  although  theEq|l 
portion  of  the  army  did  not  exceed  one-tkM 
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f  Generals  Sir  Robert  Sule  ami  Sir 

were  killed,  and  amongst  the 

►  the  late  Field-Marshal  Sir  Patrick 

Jied  !!i  the  spring  of  1^05.     Fifteen 

re    captured,    and     "  heaped    round 

sUlwart  forms  of  the  Sikh  g^unners, 

Hth'ij  last  embrace.     How  the  native 

m  vTa»  well  exemplified  :  there  were 

not  fallen   near  the  pieces  they 

Sthc  first  encounter   between  Sikh 
iht  field  of  Mars.     Many  hard 
f>they  fated  to  give  each  other  during 
Ire,  and  this 
of  strength 
mutual  re* 
"was  destined 
_*_  rare    ret^ult 
years  later, 
!»houlder  to 
contested 
and  Mussul- 
brrcni.iLV   .)f 


-^^ 


MudkJ,  fell 
entrenched 
Jiah.  On 
of  the  vic- 


services  m 

.   as 
to 
r-in-chief 

considerable    criticism  as   one 

io   the   dignity  of   his   high   office 

British    India ;    but    it    ha*i    been 

ted    that    *'  to    lead   the   wing  of  a 

'  against  the  enemies  of  the  country* 

from  the    dignitA*   01   no   man." 

fwas     an     experienced    Peninsular 

>tdier  of  calm  resolution  and   cool 

danger,   whose  genius  and  quick 

prhcQ  yet  only  a  young  officer  of 

[had  in  a  critical  moment  saved  the 

uera.     Sir  Hugh  (fuugh  was  also  a 

(emn,  but  one  of  another  l^^>e. 

inc    or   dare-devil  genenU    ever 

"  his  only  tactics  were  storming 

.'  them  at  the  point  *»f  the 

■y  the  dc»j>erate  method  of 

[at  them  that  he  captured 

at   Maharajpur,  just  a  year 

[tof  Mudki  ;  and  these  tactics  he 
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consistently  adopted  thronghoirt  the  present  cam- 
paign. An  Irishman  by  birth,  headstrong  and 
impetuous  by  nature,  he  lacked  that  calmness  in 
iiffront  necessary  in  a  gre;it  general.  ••  I  ncvet^ 
was  hatt,  and  I  never  will  be  A/i/f,"  he  once* 
exclaimed,  when  his  rashness  had  nearly  engulfed 
him  in  disaster  ;  and  these  few  words  depict  his 
character  better  than  a  page  of  analysis  could 
do.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  an  enor- 
mous gain  to  the  British  arms  that  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge,  waivmg  the  dignity  of  his  high  office^ 
consented  to  accept  ct>mtnand  under  his  chief 
captain,  and,  as  it  "iixcre,  supplied  the  ballast  that 
was  lacking  in  that  man 
of  war. 

A  day  was  devoted  to 
the  decent  mterment  of 
the  dead,  and  then   an 
immediate  assault  on  the 
Sikh    entrenchment    at 
Firr»zshah    was    decided 
on.     The  position  was  a 
formidable  one,  being  a 
mile  long  by  h:df  a  mile 
broad,    protected     wit! 
earthworks,    breast-higl 
•M  some  places,  defended 
by  seventy-three  gun^  of 
large  calibre,  and  man- 
ned by  55.000  Sikhs,  iheJ 
flower    of    the    Khalstfi 
army.    The  force  under 
Sir    Hugh   Gough  con- 
sisted of  20,000  infanir>% 
3,500  cavalr>%  with  fony- 
two  6 -pounder  and  twenty -four  9-pounder  gujis. 
Orders   were  sent    to    Sir   James   Littler  at 
Firozpur  to  move  out   and  join    in  the  attack 
with  all  the  men  he  could  spare,  and  to  facilitate^ 
the  junction  a  considerable  detour  was  made  by 
the  main  army,  which  carried  it  about  four  miles 
south  of  the  enemy's  position.     At  eleA^en  o^clock 
on  the  2 1  St   December  Sir  Hugh  Gough  calledi 
a  halt  in  the  middle  of  a  broad  expanse  of  levtJ'i 
plain,  much  encumbered  with  thorn-jungle  and 
dotted    with     infrequent    villages.       Mc 
Sir  James  Littler,  leaving  liis  camp  .st . 
disarm   suspicion,  started   quietly   in   the   cari5 
morning  to  reach  his  rendezvous,  without  Tej" 
Singh,  the  Sikh  general   in   command   of   the 
army  in  front  of  Fir 

departure.     But  it  w  1  ,  1 

before  he  found  himself  In  tonch  ivith  the  con)- 
mjniderii:    '     ' 
Sir  H  u  V  4^h,  Tc^Vcss  C4«  ^\\  \vcvYi^Vv«««»- 
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for  action,  could  not  brook  the  delaj',  and 
shortly  after  he  had  ordered  the  halt,  rode  up  to 
where  the  Governor-General  was  resting  and 
exclaimed,  *'  Sir  Henrj',  if  we  attack  at  once  I 
promise  you  a  splendid  victor^'."  Hardinge  at 
once  realised  the  gratuitous  rashness  of  assaulting 
the  extended  Sikh  position  before  being  reinforced 
by  Littler.  Rising  from  the  ground  on  which  he 
was  seated,  he  withdrew,  followed  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, to  a  small  grove  of  trees  a  few 
yards  distant ;  and  there,  walking  up  and  down, 
the  two  conferred,  whilst  much  speculation  was 
rife  amongst  the  staff  as  to  the  result  of  the 
interview.  Memory  mechanically  reverts  to  the 
days  of  Clive,  and  how  he  retired  to  Plassy's 
Grove  to  brood  on  the  task  that  lay  before  him. 
The  question  now  being  discussed  between  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge  and  Sir  Hugh  Gough  was 
fraught  with  almost  as  great  importance  for  the 
British  dominion  in  India  as  that  which  occupied 
the  master  mind  of  the  man  who  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  our  Eastern  Empire.  **  For  the  fate  of 
India  trembled  in  the  balance  during  the  event- 
ful night  of  the  2 1st  December.  .  .  .  and  no 
moment  was  perhaps  more  critical  during  the 
whole  campaign "  than  this,  when  the  two 
leaders  were  discussing  the  advisability  of  an 
instant  or  deferred  attack.  Sir  Hugh  Gough, 
with  all  the  energ\'  of  his  fiery  nature,  pressed 
for  the  former,  but  the  Governor-General  re- 
solutely refused  acquiescence,  and  at  last,  after 
an  animated  discussion,  terminated  the  confer- 
ence by  saying,  '*  Then,  Sir  Hugh,  I  must 
exercise  my  civil  powers  as  Governor-General, 
and  forbid  the  attack  until  Littler's  force  has 
comeun." 

It  was  the  first  time  that  such  powers  had  ever 
been  exercised  by  a  Governor-General  in  the 
field,  but  happy  it  was  for  the  welfare  of  British 
arms  that  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  had  the  moral 
courage  to  exert  his  authority  in  a  way  which 
must  have  been  painful  to  himself  and  galling 
to  the  gallant  veteran  he  overrode. 

Littler  arrived  a  little  before  one,  but  much 
valuable  time  was  lost  in  getting  the  troops 
into  position,  and  it  was  not  until  nearly  three 
o'clock  of  the  shortest  day  of  the  year  that  the 
Governor-General  "  informed  the  commander- 
in-chief  there  was  daylight  for  an  action  ...  it 
being  scarcely  possible  to  adopt  any  alternative 
than  to  fight  the  battle  that  afternoon." 

The  advice  was  bold.  Perchance  it  savoured 
somewhat  of  the  very  rashness  which  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge  had  but  a  short  time  before  reproved. 
Ha  disregarded  the  experience  of  Miidki,  where 


a  battle  begun  in  the  open  plain  zt  tha 
hour  had  been  robbed  of  the  fruits  of  vict( 
the  advent  of  night.  Scarce  two  hours  o 
light  remained  within  which  to  conquer  an 
of  35,000  disciplined  men,  entrenched  in  a  : 
position,  with  one  less  than  two-thirds  oi 
number.  It  was  advice  which  verj'  nearly 
in  disaster  as  we  shall  see. 

The  British  brigades  advanced  with  som 
gularity,  owing  to  the  jungle  which  obst 
their  passage.  The  commander-in-chief  1 
right  wing  and  the  Governor-General  tl 
Sir  James  Littler's  division  moved  agair 
west  face  of  the  Sikh  entrenchment,  and 
rals  Wallace's  and  Gilbert's  divisions  at 
the  south-west  and  south,  whilst  the  < 
division  formed  the  second  line,  and  a 
infantry  division,  under  Sir  Harr}'  Smit 
held  in  reserve. 

At  four  o'clock  the  actual  attack  began, 
artillery  was  ordered  to  the  front  and  t 
fantry  wheeled  into  line.     It  was  soon  c 
that  our  guns  were  far  inferior  in  metal  t< 
of  the  enemy,  on  whose  batteries  we  coulc 
no  impression  in  our  fruitless  efforts  to 
them.     Littler's  force  was  the  first  to  o 
dose  quarters,  receiving  in  the  act,  at  a  d 
of  not  more  than  three  hundred  yards,  a 
discharge   of  grape   and   canister.      His 
chanced  to  be  against   the  strongest  face 
entrenchment,    and     regiment    after    rej 
advanced  against   it,  only  to  waver  and 
away  under  the  leaden  hail.     Finally,  thi 
(Queen's),  when  almost  in  the  battery  the; 
storming,    halted    and    wheeled     about 
orders  from   their   brigadier,  who   concei 
necessary  to  withdraw  them  from  annihi 
when   nearly   half    the    rank-and-file    an 
majority   of  the   officers   had    been   kille 
wounded.     "  They  were  absolutely  mowed 
by  the  fire  under  which  they  were  advar 
remarked  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the 
of  Lords    during   a  generous   defence  of 
gallantry,  which  had  been  called  into  qui 
And  we  learn   from  a  trustworthy  histor 
the  war  that  "  their  ranks  were  filled  witl 
who  had  never  before  heard  a  ball  whistle 
that  they  were  but  ill  supported  by  the 
battalions.     With  this   repulse   Littler's 
failed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  draw  off. 

Towards  the  centre  and  right  matters 
better.  Wallace's  and  Gilbert's  divisions  p 
forward  in  echelon  of  regiments,  Sir  1 
Hardinge  with  the  former,  which,  di« 
somewhat  to  the  right,  left  a  fatal  gap  M 
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I  Littler's  line.  The  Sikh  guns  were 
svith  extraordinary'  rapidity  and  precision : 
fantr),'  stood  between  and  behind  them, 
>n  the  ground  priming  their  muskets  and 
fing  their  pieces  in  the  face  of  the  on- 
force.  Advancing  under  this  murderous 
;rape  and  ball,  and  led  by  the  9th  Regi- 
he  British  line  captured  the  Sikh  batteries 

one  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  with 
jss  gallantry.  Gilbert,  to  the  further 
ras  equally  successful,  and  made  good  his 

in  the  Sikh 
vhere  his  force 
battered     and 

by  a  terrific 
3n  from  several 
Notwithstand- 
is  it  gallantly 
s  ground  until 
:ed  by  the  re- 
nder Sir  Harry 
when  the  vil- 
3f  Firozshah 
stormed      and 

of  the  enemy, 

simultaneously 

I  Dragoons  de- 

a  charge  that 

ined  in  history. 

the    hottest 

of  the  con- 
ley  were  sent 
a  batter),' 
was  playing  on 
ruggling  line 
adly  effect.  In 
>f  them  lay  a 
g  trench  which 

iper  could  leap.  With  a  wild  cheer  they 
,  the  trench  being  soon  levelled  with  the 
of  the  men  and  horses  of  the  leading 
>n,  and  over  this  living  bridge  of  their  com- 
he  rear  ranks  rode.  The  Sikh  artillery- 
ere  sabred  fighting  at  their  pieces,  even  as 
Dragoons — the  "  Dumpty  Pice,"  the  ring 
se  metal  has  sounded  on  many  an  Indian 
eld — sabred  the  Mahratta  gunners  at 
ee,  and  then,  "  with  a  valour  only  equalled 
Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  at  Balaclava, 
i  Dragoons  faced  the  whole  Khalsa  army 
the  entrenchments,  swept  through  their 
rith  loud  huzzas,  over  tents,  ropes,  pegs, 
fes,  and  magazines,  cutting  down  all  that 
1  their  passage,  and  having  traversed  the 
'■  pOKtion  firom  side  to  side,  emerged, 


their  numbers  thinned,  but  covered   with  im- 
perishable glor)'  I " 

But  only  a  portion  of  the  Sikh  entrenchment 
had  been  carried,  and  the  enemy  still  held  the 
greater  part  of  it.  To  the  west  they  had 
beaten  off  Littler,  to  the  south-west  withstood 
Wallace  ;  and  now  darkness  came  to  their  aid. 
Presently  a  portion  of  the  camp,  in  which  was 
stored  a  large  supply  of  forage,  took  fire,  causing 
many  explosions  :  one  magazine,  in  particular, 
**rent    the    ist    European    Light    Infantry  in 
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twain.''  The  confusion  became  great  amongst 
the  British.  Overhead,  like  a  Titanic  pall,  hung 
a  vast  cloud  of  smoke  supported  on  a  murky 
flame,  throwing  its  lurid  glare  far  and  wide.  In 
the  fitful  light  and  shadow  mep  became  separated 
from  their  regiments,  and,  unable  to  find  them, 
attached  themselves  to  others  ;  many  of  the 
battalions  were  hoplessly  clubbed  in  the  confined 
space,  whilst  the  Sikhs  poured  a  destructive  and 
demoralising  fire  into  them,  which  they  were 
powerless  to  return. 

At  length  the  chances  of  successful  progress 
seemed  more  and  more  impossible,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  beat  the  retreat.  The  troops 
were  withdrawn  from  that  part  of  the  entrench- 
ment the}'  had  captured  to  a  position  -a^  q^'uX.^k 
of  a  mile  to  the  soutVvoi  t.Vv^  ^\Viv\vc«&,  -mAV^s^ 
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the  wreck  of  Wallace's  and  Gilbert's  divisions 
bivouacked,  whilst  Sir  Harry  Smith's  brigades 
retired  to  the  village  of  Misriwala,  two  miles  to 
the  south-west.  The  Sikhs  at  once  returned  to 
the  batteries  on  the  south  face,  manned  their  re- 
captured guns,  and  turned  them  once  more  upon 
our  dispirited  men, 
who  crouched  and 
huddled  on  the  bare 
gro  u  II  d ,  baffl  ed  and 
disappointed,  hungry, 
thirsty,  and  exhausted, 
and  with  the  cutting 
winter  night-wind  of 
the  bleak  Punjab 
plains  chilling  them 
to  the  bone. 

And  now  they  were 
called  on  to  exhibit 
the  highest  and  most 
trying  form  of  courage 
— passive  acceptance 
of  suffering.  SirHarrv 
Smith,  "with  admir- 
able prudence,**  for- 
bade his  men  to  firt 
a  shot  ill  Self-defence 
or  retaliation,  and  or- 
dered the  white  covers 
to  be  taken  off  their 
caps,  so  as  not  to 
afford  a  mark  for  the 
enemy,  and  Sir  Henry 

Hardinge  *'  insisted  on  every  man  lying  down 
and  not  talking."  Once,  and  once  only,  when 
the  Sikh  fire  from  a  certain  battery  became  in- 
supportable, the  Hoth  Regiment  and  European 
Light  Infantry  were  ordered  to  charge  it,  and 
rushing  forward  in  the  dreadful  dark  the  gal- 
lant fellows  stormed  the  guns  and  spiked  them 
"  by  as  brave  a  charge  as  there  is  on  record.*' 

Never,  surely,  in  the  annals  of  our  conquest  of 
India  had  any  British  army  found  itself  in  such 
sore  plight  as  this.  Isolated  in  three  divisions, 
each  cut  off  from  the  other  two  and  not 
even  knowing  where  they  were,  20,000  fighting- 
men  crouched  on  the  bare  plain  all  through  that 
long  December  night,  baring  their  heads  and 
hushing  their  voices  in  their  attempt  to  secure 
safe  hiding,  whilst  the  fire  of  the  foe  sent  shot 
and  shell  over  their  wincing  bodies.  Soon 
murmurs  of  despondency  began  to  be  heard,  and 
there  were  those  who  carried  her  Majesty's  com- 
mission and  yet  urged  a  retreat  to  Firozpur. 
But  the  leaders  of  the  army  were  men  to  whom 
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the  hrtnour  of  England  was  dearer  tnan 
— dearer  than  life  —  and  the  timid  coundis 
met  with  the  reception  they  deserved.  'The 
two  chiefs  met  at  night  and  decided  uithout 
hesitation  that  the  attack  must  be  at  once  re- 
sumed in  the  morning."     Nor  were  they  blind 

to  the  danger  in- 
volved, "Sir  Hugh 
came  to  me,'*  wroic 
the  Governor-Gtne- 
ral,  **  and  candidly 
avowed  the  aitici 
state  of  our  affair?,  but 
most  cordially  cur- 
curred  in  all  my  i-enti- 
ments."  They  wttt 
sentiments  worthy  <rf 
a  Bruish  soldier.  "A 
British  army  must  not 
be  foiled,  and  foiled 
this  army  shall  not 
be."  was  the  dictum 
that  went  forth  in  thu 
hour  of  desperate 
stre^.  Andthcrcjt*- 
lute  general  whospoke 
those  clarion  word? 
*'  delivered  his  walch 
and  star  to  his  m> 
care,  to  show  that  ^e 
was  determined  I" 
leave  the  field  a  viacf 
or  die  in  the  atttnipt." 
And  we  hear  it  from  a  trustworthy  source  thai 
''  in  case  of  disaster,  which  was  far  from  im* 
possible,  the  Governor-General  sent  orders  to 
Mtidki,  where  Mr.  Currie  was  in  charge  of  the 
official  papers  of  the  Government  of  India  ind 
Mr.  Cust  of  the  Records  of  the  (Sikh)  AgencT, 
for  the  destruction  of  al!  State  papers.'' 

Strange  as  it  seems,  during  this  critical  peowi 
of  anxiety  and  dire  foreboding,  and  vthea  the 
Khalsa  army  almost  held  victorv*  in  its  grasp,  ij^- 
subordination  and  licence  broke  out  in  itsranb 
The  Akalis — a  fanatical  section  of  the  r»a*— 
plundered  the  tents  of  Lai  Singh,  their  cow- 
mander,  and,  a  general  riot  ensuing,  all  remnant* 
of  discipline  were  lost.  But  the  moral  c(»mfcrt 
of  knowing  this,  and  the  confidence  it  would  hjvc 
engendered  and  restored,  were  not  permitted  t* 
the  Britisli  leaders. 

The  Sikhs  during  the  night  remained  in  jw^ 
session  of  their  entrenched  camp,  and  ttnvanfc 
morning  the  trampling  of  large  bodies  oi  ^ica 
showed  the)'^  were  reinforcing  their  litres,  whil* 
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their  guns,  which  had  continued 
kupiing  throughout  the  long  night, 
^■daylight  enabled  the  gunners  to 
Rr  aim. 

■before  daybreak  dispoi>itions  were  made 
^Hal  of  the  as«3ault.  The  Governur- 
BR  his  son  (the  tate  Sir  Arthur 
1  Governor  of  Gibraltar)  to  bring  up 
to  the  attack  ;  but  without 
rrival  Sir  Hugh  and  Sir  Henry 
belves  at  the  head  of  the  force,  and 
^irty  yards  in  from  of  the  British  line 
t  the  men  from  firing.**  led  it  to  the 
he  south  face  uf  the  Sikh  encampment. 

Kand  British  persistency  triumphed 
ten   have  they  not  triumphed  on 
d*    of    India  ?      The    men    were 
K  fatigue,  numbed  with  cold,  and 
ong,  sleepless  night  without  food 
atcr.     liie  despondency  of  some 
iflficcrs  had  been  manifested  to  them. 


.Sikh<»  amidst  the  screaming  of  shot  and  shell 
and  the  shrieking  of  r<x;kets  that  rioted  through 
their  ranks.  With  the  indomitable  courage  that 
has  ever  made  their  countr\nien  proud  of  them, 
the  British  troops  advanced.  Resolute  and  reck- 
less of  everything  but  the  victor}'  they  were 
determined  to  win,  they  carried  battery  after 
battery  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  surging  on 
with  the  unitnpcdcd  majesty  nf  a  storm  cKnid, 
and  rolling  rank  after  tank  "jser  and  thtV'iimli 
the  Sikh  encampment. 

It  was  a  just  enthusiasm  which  pntnipttd  J>ir 
Heiir)'  Hardinge  to  write  thus  of  the^:  heroes  in 
his  despatch  :  ''  The  British  infantry  quite  re- 
minded me  of  the  glorious  dayi  of  the  Penin- 
sula !  "  The  regiments  whom  he  thus  honoured 
were  the  oth,  JQth,  315I,  50th,  62nd,  Soih,  and 
(honourable  comrades  in  arms  and  emulation) 
John  Company's  First  European  Light  lnfantT>% 

Driving  the  enemy  belter-skelter  from  the 
village  of  Firozshah,  the  British   line  changed 
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been   deserted   by  at  least  one 

which,  during  the  dark  hour«. 

-  ridden  oft"  t<>  Fir<»zpur      But. 

lie  sight  and  example  of  the  tivo 

who   led   them   on,  they  flung 

to  the  masked  batteries  of  the 


front  to  the  left,  and  swept  the  Sikhs  out  of 
tl  *         its,  capturing  many  standard's 

,u  i^uns,  and  emerging  via«>riou» 

«wi  the  plain  to  the  north.  It  was  a  feat  of  anus 
worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  our  gallant  arm^v 
and  the  more  memor*b\c  ^x^wv  \\v^  t^\kv^v\>j  vc\>^ 
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which  it  was  effected  after  the  serious  repulse  ot 
the  previous  evening. 

But  the  day  was  not  yet  won  :  the  most 
critical  hour  had  yet  to  be  passed.  Tej  Singh, 
the  Sikh  general  at  Firozpur,  attracted  by  the 
sound  of  the  cannonade  and  the  arrival  of  a 
few  Sikh  fugitives,  struck  his  camp,  and  hurried 
to  the  succour  of  his  countrymen  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  30,000  men,chiefly  cavalry,  and  seventy 
guns.  He  quickly  drove  in  the  British  cavalry 
parties,  whose  wearied  horses  could  not  muster 
a  trot.  "  The  advance  of  the  Sikh  cavalry,  ac- 
companied by  their  horse  artillerj^"  writes  an 
eloquent  historian,  "is  described  as  the  most 
splendid  sight  of  the  campaign.  Their  horses 
caracoling  and  bounding,  and  the  bright  sun- 
light flashing  from  steel  armour,  sabres,  and 
spears,  they  came  on  at  a  rapid  pace  to  within 
four  hundred  yards  of  the  British  line." 

Littler's  brigades  were  immediately  thrown 
into  the  village  of  Firozshah  to  maintain  our 
hold  of  the  Sikh  entrenchment,  and  the  other 
three  divisions  formed  in  line  to  resist  this  new 
attack  from  an  army  the  strength  of  which  was 
more  than  double  their  own,  and  whose  ranks 
were  filled  with  men  fresh,  vigorous,  and  eager 
for  combat. 

Tej  Singh,  in  a  strenuous  effort  to  recapture 
the  entrenchment,  concentrated  his  attack  on 
the  left  of  the  British  line,  which,  under  a  heavy 
cannonade  from  his  well-served  guns,  was  com- 
pelled to  change  front  to  the  right.  And  then 
came  an  ominous  sign — our  own  artillery  did 
not  reply.  They  could  not,  for  their  ammuni- 
tion was  expended.  It  is  said  that  out  of  sheer 
desperation  an  occasional  blank  charge  was  fired 
to  keep  up  the  semblance  of  fight. 

Disaster  crowded  on  disaster,  and  at  this 
perilous  crisis  the  cavalry  deserted  and  rode 
off  to  Firozpur,  followed  by  half  the  artillery. 
I^ter  on  the  brigadier  commanding  averred, 
in  explanation,  that  he  had  received  an  order 
from  the  acting  adjutant-general  "  to  save  his 
cavalry,  and  retire  to  Firozpur,"  nine  miles 
distant  ;  and  the  artillery  stated  that.  "  wanting 
ammunition,  they  had  followed  the  cavalr}."  It 
is  but  charitable  to  add  that  the  officer  who 
delivered  this  amazing  order  was  suffering  from 
sunstroke  and  a  mind  unhinged. 

Before  the  cavalry  retired  a  stampede  of  the 
camp-followers  had  taken  place,  for  the  sudden 
appearance  of  Tej  Singh  and  his  enormous  army 
struck  panic  far  and  wide.  **  The  whole  ground 
between  Firozshah  and  Firozpur  was  covered 
with   fugitives,   some  running,  others  looking 


behind  them  with  terror  depicted  on  th 
the  dread  of  the  Sikhs  at  their  heel 
depriving  them  of  the  power  of  motion. 
The  panic  spread  to  the  rear  of  the  arn; 
bearers  of  the  Dhulis  threw  down  the  1 
men  and  fled."  It  was  sauve  gut  pi 
cavalrj',  artillery,  and  non -combatants. 

But  the  **thin,  red  line"  stood  fit 
glorious  thin,  red  line  whose  heroism 
often  stirred  our  blood  in  the  quiet  se 
our  English  homes,  and  thrilled  ou 
till  they  tingled  with  pride.  In  brief 
phrase  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  records  \ 
this  moment  the  British  cavalry  were  s 
seen  to  go  off  to  Firozpur,  followed  by  t 
artillery,  but  the  infantrj^  with  the  grea 
concern  held  their  ground,  and  advanci 
ordered.  The  enemy  retired,  afraid 
infantry,  which  was  actually  abandoned 
cavalry  and  at  least  thirty  pieces  of  ai 
It  was  three  in  the  afternoon.  The  ba 
been  in  progress  twenty -four  hours  ;  th 
were  exhausted,  starving,  driven  mad  wit 
"  Recollect,  men,"  cried  their  leader,  "  y 
hold  your  ground  to  the  last,  and  trust 
bayonets."  Nobly  was  that  appeal  respo 
The  ground  was  held. 

Out  of  evil   sometimes  cometh  goo 
retreat  of  the   cavalry  carried    them  j 
right  flank  of  Tej  Singh's  army.    In  his 
he  had  left  the  bridge  over  the  Sutlej,  a 
it  his  line  of  retreat,  weakly  guarded, 
to  believe  that  such  a  large  force  as  tha 
he  now  saw  in  rapid  motion  was  retrea 
conceived  their  movement  to  be  a  tact 
to  turn   his  flank  and  interpose  betwc 
and  the  Sutlej,  whither  Lai  Singh  had  fi< 
earlier  period  of  the  day.      His  apprel 
were   further   increased   by  information 
ceived   of   the   loss  and  carnage   in  th 
ranks  during  the  storm  of  the  previou 
and    their    defeat   this    morning,    and 
hopeless  of  driving  the  British  out  of  a  1 
they  were  now  defending  and  from  whi* 
had  expelled  the  original  holders.    To 
trenie  surprise  and  relief  of  the  British 
he  drew  his  army  off,  and   Sir   Hugh 
remained  master  of  a  field  soddened  w 
blood  of  2,400  of  his  brave  men  and  i 
their  gallant  foe. 

So   ended   the   most    hardly-contested 
ever  fought  by  the  English  in  India. 
of  sun  the  Sikhs  sullenly  sought  the  rd 
the   Sutlej.     The   British   army  had  sU| 
at  their  shock — staggered,  but  stood. 
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ADAMA,  king  of  Madagascar,  once  said 

that  he  had  little  fear  of  a  European 

invasion,  for  he  had  always  two  good 

generals  who   could  stop  an  army  of 

len  from  reaching  his  capital,  and  their 

were  "  General   Forest ''  and  ''  General 

Not    only    in     Madagascar,    but    in 

rable  portions  of  the  African  mainland, 

m  soldiers  have  to  contend  with  these 

doubtable  generals  ;  and  this  is  especially 

on  the  west  coast,  as  we  found  in  Ashanti, 

•  neighbours  the  French  in  their  recent 

.t  of  Dahomey. 

enterprise  had  the  same  origin  as  most 
conquests,  the   European    Power   first 
ng  some  point  on  the  coast,  then  becom- 
>lved  in  disputes  with  the  natives  of  the 
behind  it,  and  ending  by  annexing  the 
ountrj'  after  one  or  two  little  wars.     The 
got  their  footing  on  the  Guinea  coast  in 
len  they  assumed  a  protectorate  over  the 
station   of  Porto  Novo  and  the  neigh- 
district.     A  negro  kinglet   was   left  to 
lly  rule  the  place,  but  he  really  exercised 
thority  than   the    latest-arrived   French 

1862  the   place  had  been   reckoned   a 

Dahomey,  and  the  king  of  Dahomey 
peated  attempts  to  reassert  his  right  to 
bute  within  the  borders  of  the  pro- 
e.  In  1890  there  was  a  short  war  be- 
Behanzin,  king  of  Dahomey,  and  the 
;  but  the  collapse  of  his  army  on  its  first 

to  capture  Porto  Novo  led  him  to  patch 
eaty  with  the  white  men.  A  temporary 
iving  been  thus  secured,  he  set  to  work 
ct  European  weapons,  breech-loading 
id   artillery,  thinking  that  he  would  be 

a   position   to  tempt    the    fortune  of 
in  with  better  chances. 
{ the  ill-deiined  frontier  of  the  Porto  Novo 


kingdom,  his  chiefs  were  always  drifting  into 
quarrels  with  tribes  and  villages  who  claimed  to 
be  under  French  protection.  They  pursued 
fugitives  across  the  border,  and  in  their  slave- 
hunts  they  were  not  very  particular  as  to  where 
their  own  territor\'  ended.  Moreover,  they 
accused  Toffa,  the  king  of  Porto  Novo,  of  con- 
niving at'the  escape  of  fugitives  from  the  rough- 
and-ready  justice  of  Dahomey.  Then  the  old 
claim  of  tribute  was  revived,  and  finally,  in  the 
early  summer  of  i8q2,  this  .«tate  of  friction  cul- 
minated in  a  regular  invasion  of  the  Porto  Novo 
territory.  Behanzin  tried  to  explain  that  he  had 
no  quarrel  with  the  French,  but  only  with  their 
black  neighbours  ;  but  then  these  neighbours 
were  their  prrttegcs^  and  in  any  case  the 
French  could  not  tolerate  the  total  suspen- 
sion of  local  trade  and  the  serious  danger  that 
threatened  their  small  garrisons,  so  they  took 
measures  to  clear  the  Dahomeyans  out  of  the 
protectorate. 

For  a  short  time  the  situation  was  not  unlike 
what  it  was  in  our  colony  of  the  Gold  Coast, 
when  King  Coffee's  warriors  were  raiding  up  to 
the  gates  of  Elmina  and  Cape  Coast  Castle,  before 
the  arrival  of  Wolseley  and  the  first  reinforce- 
ments. The  trading  posts  held  by  the  French 
on  the  coast  were  Porto  Novo,  Cotonou,  and 
Grand  Popo  ;  and  for  some  days  there  was  con- 
siderable anxiety  as  to  their  safety,  for  they  were 
unfortified  and  held  only  by  small  garrisons.  In 
the  month  of  March  bands  from  Dahomey  en- 
tered the  territon^-  of  Porto  Novo  and  burned 
several  villages,  after  plundering  them,  and 
carrying  off  hundreds  of  prisoners  to  be  enslaved 
or  slaughtered  at  the  annual  "  customs."  The 
gunboat  Tupaze  went  up  the  Oueme  river  to  try 
to  stop  the  pillaging,  but  was  fired  on  from  the 
bank  and  forced  to  retire,  much  as  Commerell's 
reconnaissance  on  the  Prah  was  driven  h^sAw 
by  the  Ashanti  ambw^^-aidti  ^x.  \X\^  wvVyeX  ^\.  ^soa 
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own  campaign  in  the  same  region.  Early  in 
April  the  French  seltlemenls  werelhreatcnetl  by 
bands  of  Dahoraeyan  negroes,  mostly  armed  with 
modem  European  rifles  and  in  some  cases  several 
ihoU'sands  strong.  No  one  was  safe  beyond  rifle 
range  fn)m  the  fortified  post^.  On  the  4th 
M-  Ballay,  the  Governor  of  the  Benin  coast, 
received  a  letter  from  Behanzin  composed  in 
French  and  couched  in  language  of  indolent 
defiance 


by  Frenchmen,  wl. 

all  the  recent  Fren^ 

A  s.hallow*draught  gunhoai,  the  /ii/nt 

sent  out   to    strengthen   the   navaJ 

shortly  after  a   stern -wheel    ^.tcamcr,   bttfl^ 

river  work  and  amied   with  m 

bought  from  Mes^srs.  Yarrow  of  ■ 

the   OpaU,  and  sent  out  to  C 

place  a  light   iron  pier  was  ri 

beach  bevtmd   the  line  of  the 
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r  -VrV     f^rr    Jt    /'    ti-*^^^- 


'  T  liave  never  gone  to  France  to  make  war 
against  you/'  wrote  the  negro  king,  **  and  I  am 
pained  at  seeing  that  France  is  tiding  to  prevent 
me  from  making  war  m  an  African  ch>ii'  '' 

which  it  ha-j  no  concern.     If  you  arc  - 
fied  you  may  do  what  you  please.     A>  f>)r  me,  I 
am  ready  for  you." 

If  Behanzin  had  made  a  determined  rush  he 
could  have  captured  some  of  the  French  ^ 
mcmiN  for  it  wa^  not  till  May  that  the  rein!     .. 
ments  despatched  from  France  aitd  the  Senegal 
1  The    t 

^  rto  Nov 

oi  6c/]cg4ic»e  uraillcurs— Atrican  troops  odicerod 


the    landing  of  troops   and   si 

a  ven-  capable  soldier  who  h.u 

gui^hed  himself  in  Afrioifl  warfare  wv 

loth. 

and  t 

had  got   a  suttKient    ' 

put  an  er'     ••    -     •  i 

Behanzin 


Dodds,  an  Engtuh  Ir^cr 


aeil  bom  in  the  l*rePL 
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tt5   a  man    for  whom  the  ch'matc  o! 

frica  had  no  terrors.     He  liad  tuught  in 

iampaigns  on  the  Upper  Senegal  and 

V    ^  Soudan.     He  knew  the  country 

ji  ..  and  uithal   was  a  well-trained 

who  had  received  the  basis  of  his  mih- 

ucation  in  France.     Colonel  Dodds  was 

short  holiday  in  Paris  when  he  was 

to  prepare  plans  for    the  conque<H  of 

ty,  and  to  go  out  to  the  West  Const  and 

up"  King  Behanzin. 

y,  the  information  on  which  he  had  to 

plans  was  this  :  To  break  the  power  of 

n    il    would    be 

first    to    clear 

;    out    of  the 

Strict,  and  then 

upon  Abomey. 

tal.     The  opera - 

I,  roughly  speak- 

same    as   that 

Lord     WoUele\' 

:arn'OJt  againsr 

hbouring  king- 

'^  '-  mti,    and 

studied 

lat  ended 

|i. .        jrning     of 

mt.    Abomey  is 

f  MJesfruni 

it  .*  on  (he 


region  of  marshy,  shalli>w  lagoons,  into  which 
the  rivers  empty  themselves,  the  coast  towns 
generally  standing  on  narrow'  belts  of  land  be- 
tween the  Ugoon 
and  the  sea. 

The  chief  diffi- 
culty to  be  faced 
was  the  unhealthy 
character  of  the 
ct>a'^t  region  and  -. 
the  forest,  the  latter 
being  only  passable 
b\' means  of  narrow  -^^■BilH^B^^^ 


L>AH0M  tV    V  ItL  I  >-LABOU  KtK. 


coast.  The  distance 
to  btr  traversed  was 
thus  fifty  miles  less 
than  in  the  march 
upon  the  Ashanti 
aipituK  Abomey 
stands  in  a  region 
i>f  fertile  undulating 
plains.  To  the 
northward  the 
countny  is  hilly. 
To  the  southward, 
after  passing  the 
hwamp-  of  Agrime, 
J  hntad  belt  ot  fttfc^t,  with 
-j^ional  clearings  round  the 
'toe  comes  down   to  the  coast 


DAItOMKV   WOMAN' 

paths  and  affording  only 
scanty  supplies.  As  for 
the  forces  that  would 
have  to  be  eivcountered, 
Bchanzin,  in  one  of  his 
tctter-s  loM.  Ballay,  spoke 
ui  tukn»g  the  field  at 
the  head  of  40,000  men ; 
but  the  French  estimated 
that  his  real  ftp  I 
bircngtli  would  be  n- 
15,000.  It  was  composed 
of  thrt^e  classes  ot  s*»ldiers, 
First  there  were  the 
famous  Amarons.  an 
army  oi  women  who 
were  supposed  to  be  the 
fiercest  warriors  in  West 
In  t^b2  Burto.i,  after  visiting  Abomey 
envoy  and  seeing  a  review  of  these 
estimated    their   numbers    at 


hi 


Africa, 
as   our 

dusky  heroines, 
about  2,500.  It  wa-^  known  that  the  popuia- 
tion  of  Dahomey  had  decreased  considerably 
in  the  thirty  years,  since  then,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  there  could  not  be  more  than 
r^ooo  of  ihcm,  if  so  many,  in  1802.  M.  Chaudmjin. 
who  was  a  prisoner  in  Abomey  in  1800,  esti- 
mated the  number  of  the  male  warriors  at  from 
4,000  to  5.000.  Besides  these  there  would  be  a 
le\y  of  some  6,000  armed  slaves,  the  slaveholders 
being  required  to  furnish  the  king  with  men  and 
arms  in  lime  of  war.  These  number*  added 
together  svould  ^ive  a  force  of  from  12,000  to 
13,000.  which  Would  probably  be  supplemetvt^ 
by  a  few  thousat\cis  mt>T^  "m  cak«<  «A  :ji\«>«>9  «w  ma^w . 
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In  the  brief  campaign  of  two  years  before, 
the  warriors  of  Dahomey  had  been  armed  only 
with  old-fashioned  smooth-bore  muskets.  Their 
ammunition  was  so  bad  that  their  fire  was  in- 
effective even  at  a  hundred  yards,  men  being 
frequently  hit  at  that  range  by  slugs  and  bullets 
so  spent  that  they  hardly  inflicted  so  much  as  a 
bruise.  But  in  the  interval  that  elapsed  before 
the  renewal  of  hostilities  Behanzin  had  pur- 
chased, chiefly  through  traders  at  Whydah,  a 
quantity  of  modern  rifles,  and  some  at  least  of 
his  motley  levies  had  been  taught  to  use  them. 
It  was  also  reported  that  he  had  obtained  artil- 
lery an4  machine-guns.  But,  in  any  case,  Dodds 
felt  that  his  real  difficulty  would  be  not  so  much 
fighting  battles  in  the  bush  as  keeping  his  men 
in  good  health  during  the  march  through  the 
malarious  coast  and  forest  regions. 
.  A  Continental  army  is  not  like  our  own, 
ready  at  brief  notice  to  send  its  line  regiments 
to  any  part  of  the  world,  and  the  French 
Government  could  only  draw  upon  certain 
restricted  classes  of  its  troops  for  the  Dahomey 
expedition.  One  hundred  and  fifty  marines 
from  the  fleet  and  800  of  the  Foreign  Legion 
were  the  European  troops  confided  to  Dodds  at 
the  outset.  Besides  these  there  were  ten  com- 
panies of  Senegalese  riflemen,  each  company 
about  150  strong,  and  two  companies  of  Houssas, 
making  altogether  about  1,800  native  African 
infantry  under  French  officers.  A  company  of 
engineers,  a  battery  of  mountain  artillery,  a 
handful  of  cavalr\',  and  a  transport  and  ambu- 
lance detachment,  completed  the  force,  which 
numbered  in  all  113  officers  and  3,338  men. 
Under  scientific  advice  a  code  of  instructions 
was  drawn  up  for  preserving  the  health  of  the 
troops.  A  special  dress  and  equipment  were 
sers'ed  out  to  them,  quinine  became  part  of 
the  daily  ration,  and  it  was  ordered  that  when, 
according  to  French  custom,  brandy  was  served 
out  to  the  men,  the  quantity  should  be  restricted 
to  a  minimum,  and  officers  should  be  present  to 
see  that  it  was  not  drunk  undiluted,  but  was 
mixed  with  a  fair  quantity  of  either  water  or 
tea.  The  first  days  of  August  were  devoted  to 
completing  the  preparations  for  an  advance 
into  the  interior.  The  roads  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Porto  Novo  were  improved 
by  native  workmen,  and  on  the  Qth  a  recon- 
naissance in  force  was  made  from  Cotunou,  a 
strong  detachment  supported  by  the  fire  cjf  gun- 
boats on  the  lagoon  driving  the  Dahomeyan 
troops  from  their  positions  about  Zobbo.  In 
this  first  brush  with  the  enemy  the  French  lost 


two  killed  and  thirteen  wounded.  Bi 
weapons  picked  up  on  the  field  showe 
the  enemy  had  fought  with  nothing 
than  old  flint-locks.  The  troops  arme< 
more  modern  weapons,  chiefly  the  Ar 
an<J  the  royal  guard,  were  farther  away 
interior,  camped  near  Allada,  under  the  p< 
command  of  King  Behanzin. 

The  direct  route  from  the  coast  to  A 
passes  by  Allada,  and  everything  was  d< 
encourage  the  king  to  believe  that  this 
be  the  direction  taken  by  the  expeditic 
detachment  of  some  four  hundred  Sent 
was  pushing  forward  northwards  from  Col 
in  the  hope  that  Behanzin  would  mistake 
the  vanguard  of  a  larger  force.  But,  mean 
the  real  advance  began  from  Porto 
Dodds  had  decided  to  follow  the  line  < 
Oueme  river  as  far  as  possible,  and  then 
off"  to  the  north-west  for  Abomey.  Th 
of  advance  would  enable  him  to  pass  roui 
east  end  of  the  Agrime  swamps  instead  of  1 
to  cross  that  diflficult  region,  and  it  woul 
allow  him  to  make  use  of  water  transp< 
the  bulk  of  his  stores  in  the  first  stage 
advance,  the  gunboats  and  a  flotilla  of 
moving  up  the  river  while  the  troops  m 
along  its  eastern  bank.  Transport  was  thi 
out  a  serious  question.  After  providing  1 
coast  garrisons,  2,000  men  were  available  1 
expeditionary  column,  but  they  required 
2,000  more  native  porters  to  convey  their 
The  rest  of  the  troops  assembled  on  tht 
were  left  to  guard  the  various  trading  >t. 
for  the  advance  from  Porto  Novo  in  the  t> 
east  of  the  colony  left  the  rest  of  it  oj 
attack  until  the  power  of  Behanzin  was  I 
by  the  first  battles. 

The  advance  along  the  lower  Oueme 
on  August  17th.  No  resistance  was  met 
until  Dogba  was  reached  ;  but  the  marc 
slow  and  toilsome,  so  many  tributaries  < 
river,  each  flowing  through  a  swampy  h 
had  to  be  passed,  and  so  much  hard  wori 
to  be  done,  widening  the  tracks  througl 
bush  by  cutting  down  the  undenvcK)d  an 
tall  coarse  grass,  which  was  often  six  feet 
The  same  severe  labour  had  to  be  carried « 
each  camping-ground,  in  order  to  give  a 
opening  of  at  least  a  hundred  yards  all  i 
the  bivouac.  On  September  14th  the  co 
encamped  just  below  Dogba,  at  the  point « 
the  Badao  river  runs  into  the  Oueme 
Badao  is  the  northern  boundary  of  the  kim 
of  Porto  Novo.     Once  it  was  crossed  theft 
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be  actually  invading  the  territories  of 
in.  But  in  order  to  cross  it  a  bridge 
lave  to  be  built,  for  it  was  ten  feet  deep 
le  fifty  feet  wide.  Close  to  the  junction 
.vo  rivers  there ,was  a  bit  of  rising  ground, 
ihape,  and  about  300  yards  long  and  200 
ide.  On  this  knoll,  which  was  compara- 
ear  of  wood.  Colonel  Dodds  resolved  to 
1  a  roughly-fortified  post.  Below  it  on 
k  of  the  Oueme  a  small  wharf  was  built 
anding  of  stores  from  the  flotilla.  North 
harf,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
the  stem-w^heel  gunboat 
ly,  with  her  machine-guns 
so  as  to  sweep  the  front 
rench  bivouac.  Just  above 
nt  on  the  other  bank  were 
•ups  of  native  huts  that 
:he  town  of  Dogba. 
days  of  steady  work  nearly 
ed  the  stockaded  post  on 
)11.  North  and  west  the 
ind  the  Oueme  covered  it 
tack;  east  and  south  there 
earing  little  more  than  200 
vidie,  beyond  which  was 
>w  bush  with  a  few  large 
ing  out  of  it.  The  advanced 
consisting  of  600  native ' 
with  two  mountain-guns, 
»sed  the  Badao  and  pushed 
le  next  bivouac,  established 
:  the  village  of  Zunu.  There 
tidings  of  the  enemy,  who 
to  be  undisturbed  by  this 
I  of  his  territory.  But  un- 
to the  French,  who  could 
It  far  from  the  ground  they 
held,  a  considerable  force  of  Dahomeyans 
iring  down  through  the  bush  to  the  east 
line  of  advance,  and  early  in  the  morn- 
camp  near  Dogba  was  attacked  from  the 
1    It  was  the  first  serious  fight  of  the 

ughout  the  expedition  the  column  always 
in  a  large  square.  The  infantr)'  under 
er  of  tents,  or  improvised  shelters,  formed 
r  sides,  each  company  having  a  post  of 
three  men  on  the  look-out  a  hundred 
>  the  front.  At  the  angles  of  the  square 
le  mountain-guns,  and  inside  of  it  the 
were  piled,  the  mules  picketed,  and  the 
xnten  bivouacked.  At  five  on  the  morn- 
he  I9th|  a  sentry  of  the  marines,  in  front 
Kiith-cast  angle  of  the  square,  saw  in  the 


dim  light  of  the  early  dawn  a  number  of  negroes 
moving  stealthily  out  of  the  bush  in  his  front. 
"  Halte-la ! ''''  he  cried.  No  notice  was  taken  of 
the  challenge,  and  he  fired.  His  comrades  fired 
also ;  but  the  reply  was  a  ivild  yell,  a  rush  of 
hundreds  of  dusky  forms,  and  a  rolling  fire  of 
musketry  directed  upon  the  camp,  the  warriors 
of  Dahomey  firing  as  they  came  on  without 
halting  for  a  moment.  An  oflScer  of  the  marines 
was  killed  by  a  bullet  through  his  head  as  he 
rose  from  the  ground  to  come  out  of  his  tent. 


Several  of  the  men  fell  as  they  sprang  to  their 
arms.  But  there  was  no  confusion.  They  formed 
in  line  in  front  of  the  ground  on  which  a  moment 
ago  they  had  been  sleeping,  and  the  rapid  volleys 
of  the  repeating  rifle  checked  the  wild  rush  of 
the  enemy,  though  when  the  first  volley  was 
fired  he  was  within  fifty  yards  of  the  camp. 

But  foiled  in  their  first  rush  they  made 
repeated  efforts  to  close  with  the  French.  The 
light  increased,  and  while  the  negroes  kept  up 
a  heavy  fire  from  the  edge  of  the  bush,  their 
marksmen  climbed  into  the  larger  trees  and 
tried  to  pick  off  the  French  '  leaders  by 
shots  from  these  posts  of  vantage.  The  OpaJe 
now  brought  her  machine-guns  to  bear,  while 
the  mountain-guns  of  the  camp  sent  case  shot 
and  shell  into  the  bush.    Thst  ewscccj  \«^gsswNJ> 
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give  way.  Those  who  understood  the  Ewe,  the 
dialect  of  Dahomey,  could  hear  the  chiefe  cal- 
ling out  to  their  followers  :  *'  Is  this  what  you 
promised  to  King  Behanzin  ?  How  will  you 
dare  to  face  him  again  ?  Forward  with  you  !  " 
and  then  there  was  a  final  charge.  But  the  wild 
onset  of  the  enemy  melted  away  before  the 
fire  of  the  French  rifles,  and  then  the  Senegalese 
and  the  marines  made  a  counter-attack,  and  the 
Dahomeyans  broke  and  fled,  pursued  by  the 
fire  of  the  mountain-guns  whenever  an  opening 
in   the  bush   gave   a   glimpse   of  their   retreat. 


their  way  through  the  bush  fifty  yards  on  eith« 
side  of  the  column,  but  the  enemy  had  receive 
so  severe  a  lesson  on  the  iqth  that  for  somi 
days  he  made  no  further  efforts  to  disturb  th« 
march. 

On  the  27th  the  whole  force  was  assembled  ai 
the  bivouac  of  Zunu,  and  the  gunboats  steamed 
up  the  river  to  reconnoitre.  At  a  sharp  bend 
above  Gbed6  they  were  fired  at  with  cannon 
and  rifles  from  both  banks.  A  few  shells  and 
a  stream  of  bullets  from  the  machine-guns 
seemed   to  produce  no  eflfect  on  the  enemy. 


THE      O  FALE. 


The  fighl  had  lasted  three  h(»ur>,  and  cost  the 
French  twii  othcer-  and  three  men  killed,  and 
iwenlv-^even  men  wounded.  The  enemy  lett 
I  ;o  dead  on  the  field,  but  he  wa^  >een  carrying 
t>tT  number^  not  only  »»t'  \\*>unded.  but  al>o  ot 
killed.  The  altackini;  force  \va>  afterwards 
aM.ertained  to  have  been  nearly  4.000  stronij. 
Next  dav,  leaving  a  -^niall  i;arri-on  at  the  ft>rti- 
hed  i>oNi  ,.n  the  knoll,  \vhi«.h  he  named  Fort 
Faurax.  in  honour  ot  one  ot"  the  two  t»tTicers 
killed  in  llie  tiyht  y^  the  day  befi»re.  Colonel 
DiKld^  bewail  the  advance  of  the  main  body 
10  Zunu.  The  weather  w.in  rainy.  The  fore-*t 
track  became  a  -wanip.  and  two  wide  creeks 
which  had  t«»  be  cro--cd  on  the  way  were  in 
fltxKl.  >o  that  the  in.irch  wa^^of  the  ^lowest.  The 
jj\-.i/icf  t*U"«  flanked  bv  detachmcui^  which  cut' 


who,  entrenched  in  the  bush  on  the  river  bank, 
stood    pluckily  to    his   guns.     The   lipht   stem- 
wheeler-*   might    easily   have    been    "unk.  e^cn 
by  the  very  inferit^r  artillery  thu-^  bn»ugh:  :n:»' 
action    again>t    them.      More*»ver,  it    wj?  Ji.- 
covereil    that    the    river  was    danijen.u>K    sha*- 
low,  and  the  boat>  might  ground  under  the  n« 
of  the  hidden  batterie>.     St»  it  wa>  decided  to 
retreat.     The    fact    was.    that  knowing  thai  Jt 
thi-    point    there   were    several     fords   on  the 
river   bv  which  the  trade  route  from  the  sxili* 
ea^t  ti>  Dahomey  cn^ssed  the  Oueme.  Behanafl 
had  decided  that  it  would  most  likely  be  ntf" 
here  that   the  French  would  \.t\  to  pi^*.   ^ 
had    therefore    thrown  up   entrenchments  »  J 
batterie>  ah^ig  the  western  bank,  and  e^tabtoh^ 
strong  advanced   pi.>sts   on  the  opposite  sk> 
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teak  point  of  savagt:  armies  is  that 
bmmanders  never  seem  to  realise  that  a 
t*in    ill    most    cases   be   easily    turned. 
Jclt  quite  sure  that  the  French  would 
the  fords  in  his  front ;  but  Colonel 


tk^ 


m^. 


S^a'Anf  iy/< 


»f^ 


sooner  heard  that  they  were  held  in 

'  the  negro  king  than  he  determined  to 

er  down  at  Gbed6.     He  camped  at  this 

■""     ■   ruber  30th^  and  in  order  tt»  ton- 

fi  hin  preconceived  idea,  pu»hed 

c  to   the  fordj»,   while 

^    .      ury  his  army  over  the 

;c5  below  them.    The  crossing 

in  Uic  help  %4  rafts  iind  boats,  hauled 


backward?  and  forwards  along  ropes  worked  by 
the  crew  of  the  OfiaU,  the  operation  beginning 
in  the  night  between  the  1st  and  2nd  of  October 
under  the  cover  of  a  fog,  and  being  completed 
by  the  following  afternoon.     Colonel  Dodds  had 


thus  established  his  2,000  men  and  six  guns, 
with  their  convoy  c.f  2,000  porter*,  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Oucrac  river,  about  fifty 
miles  from  the  coast.  Abcmiey,  the  puint  hc 
was  aiming  at,  was  ju'st  thirty -fi'ke  miles,  away 
to  the  north-wc*t-  In  Europe  those  thirtyfive 
miles  would  have  meant  two  day^  or  at  most 
three,  of  marching.  But  the  way  lay  thrctugh  a 
tropical  forest.    Hitherto  he  had  l\ad  \V^  \v««c 
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for  his  chief  line  of  supply,  but  he  would  now 
have  to  depend  on  what  could  be  carried  or 
dragged  along  the  forest  paths.  Moreover,  the 
warriors  of  Dahomey,  both  men  and  women, 
were  prepared  to  make  a  desperate  resistance 
now  that  the  invader  was  in  the  heart  of  their 
wild  woodlands.  Those  thirty-five  miles  cost 
Colonel  Dodds  more  than  six  weeks  of  weary 
marching  and  hard  fighting. 

The  first  step  was  to  break  up  the  Dahomeyan 
force  that  had  concentrated  to  oppose  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river.  A  reconnaissance  pushed  to 
the  northwards  showed  that  the  enemy  was 
entrenched  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Oueme, 
a  little  more  than  a  mile  away,  and  that  he  had 
artillery  in  position.  The  3rd  of  October  was 
devoted  to  preparations  for  the  coming  fight. 
To  the  right  of  the  camp,  at  some  distance  from 
the  river,  a  road  was  cut  for  1,500  yards  through 
the  bush,  the  enemy  having  no  scouts  in  this 
direction  and  making  no  attempt  to  disturb  the 
-work.  Next  morning  the  French  advanced  in 
two  columns.  Commandant  Riou  marched 
along  the  river  bank,  while  the  left  column,  led 
by  Commandant  Gonard  and  accompanied  by 
Colonel  Dodds,  marched  by  the  new  path  so  as 
to  turn  the  right  of  any  enemy  that  met  Riou 
in  front.  Two  of  the  gunboats  moved  up  the 
river.  But  the  enemy  did  not  wait  to  be 
attacked.  They  came  to  meet  the  French. 
About  nine  a.m.  the  two  columns  had  almost 
closed  on  each  other,  when  suddenly  a  heavy 
fire  was  opened  on  them  from  the  bush  at  point- 
blank  range.  Deploying  into  line,  the  French 
replied,  and  for  nearly  two  hours  there  was  a 
sharp  fight  at  close  quarters  in  the  trees  and  the 
long  grass,  the  enemy  bringing  into  action 
troops  armed  with  European  rifles.  The  French 
mountain-guns,  and  the  fire  of  the  gunboats 
which  enfiladed  the  Dahomeyan  line  of  battle 
from  the  river,  turned  the  scale  against  King 
Behanzin's  troops,  and  a  little  after  eleven  thev 
were  in  full  retreat.  They  carried  off  their 
wounded,  but  the  victors  found  among  the 
bushes  one  hundred  and  fifty  dead  bodies,  and 
among  them  seventeen  corpses  of  the  famous 
Amazons.  Thev  were  voung  women,  tall,  and 
strongly  built.  In  every  case  a  breechloading 
rifle  lay  beside  them,  and  they  had  plenty  of 
cartridges  in  their  pouches.  The  French  had 
lost  in  killed  and  wounded  six  officers  and  thirty- 
seven  men.  and  their  advance  was  checked  for 
the  day.  The  wounded  were  sent  down  the 
river  in  one  of  the  gunboats,  and  the  columns 
bivouacked,  and  spent  next  day  in  reconnoitring 


and  cutting  roads  through  the  bush.  ( 
6th  there  was  another  sharp  fight.  Ma 
out  from  their  bivouac,  the  French  sooi 
upon  a  creek,  and  proceeded  to  brie 
Before  the  bridge  was  begun  several  voile 
some  shells  from  the  artillerj'  were  fired  ir 
bush  on  the  other  side,  but  nothing 
there,  and  it  was  not  till  the  first  company 
to  cross  the  bridge  that  the  enemy  open 
from  his  ambush.  It  took  more  than  an  h 
steady  firing  to  drive  him  from  his  groun 
the  passage  of  the  creek  cost  the  expc 
three  officers  and  thirty-two  men.  This 
fighting  was  slow  work.  In  six  days  only 
three  miles  of  ground  had  been  won. 

But  now  the  prospects  of  the  expedition 
to  improve.  A  mile  beyond  the  bridg 
vanguard  came  upon  a  large  camping-g 
that  had  evidently  only  just  been  abam 
Behanzin  was  retiring,  evidently  afraid  of 
cut  off  from  his  direct  line  of  retreat  on  Ab 
Near  the  village  of  Poguessa  the  a 
bivouacked.  North-westward  a  marked 
with  numerous  ruts  of  cart-wheels  on  i 
through  the  bush,  which  in  places  had 
cleared  for  fifty  or  sixty  yards  on  each  j 
the  way.  This  the  native  guides  recogni 
the  main  road  to  the  capital.  No  attemj 
made  to  closely  pursue  the  enemy.  It  w 
possible  to  move  rapidly  until  supplies  hac 
brought  up  from  the  river.  So  five  days 
spent  at  Poguessa.  a  fortified  post  being 
lished  a  couple  of  miles  awav  on  the  ri^ 
good  road  made  up  to  the  village,  and  a  s 
of  light  carts  organised  to  bring  up  suj 
Beyond  this  point  they  would  have  to  b« 
veyed  by  the  porters. 

On  October  the  loth  the  march  was  rcsi 
and  on  the  i  ith  the  vanguard  had  covered 
thirteen  miles,  and  reached  the  villaj 
Umbuemedi,  where  the  countr\'  was  more 
wide  clearings  giving  a  good  view  in 
directions  through  the  bush.  The  engi 
constructed  a  kind  of  crow's-nest  or  kx) 
place  on  the  top  of  a  huge  baobab  tree,  and 
its  summit  they  saw  a  long  line  of  smoke  c 
front,  and  far  away  some  large  native  build 
The  line  of  smoke  was  taken  to  indicate 
fires  of  an  extensive  camp,  and  the  ff 
declared  that  the  buildings  were  thos 
Behanzin's  palace  at  Kotopa  on  the  Kotoi 
five  or  six  miles  away.  All  the  wells  in 
neighbourhood  had  been  filled  up  b)'  th 
treating  enemy,  but  a  downpour  of  rain  SOI 
good  drinking  water,  but  at  the  same  tiff 
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ipaved  roads  very  difficult  for  both  soldiers 
orters. 

the   1 2th,  in  hot  dry  weather,  the  march 

again.  The  countr}-  soon  became  a  perfect 
i  of  bush,  long  grass,  and  frequent  thickets 
je  trees.  Within  a  mile  of  the  camp  the 
lard  came  upon  an  entrenchment  dug  across 
oad,  and  running  into  the  bush  on  each 

Driven  from  this  shelter  by  the  fire  of  the 
the  Dahomeyans  retired  fighting  doggedly 
jh  the  bush.  So  close  was  it,  that  in  order 
;p  his  men  in  something  like  a  connected 
Colonel    Dodds    ordered    the    bugles    to 

and  the  drums  to  beat  ever\'  minute.     It 

battle  in  which  little  was  seen  either  of 
lemy  or  of  comfades  on  the  right  and  left, 
he  advance  was  slow,  because  as  soon  as 
ing  began  a  square  had  been  formed,  and 
the  porters  and  baggage  animals  in  the 
i  this  cumbrous  formation  marched  on, 
ily  fighting  as  it  went,  but  also  hacking 
utting  away  a  good  deal  of  the  bush  in 

to  make  a  passage  on  as  broad  front  as 
le.     Two   and   a   quarter    miles   was   the 

of  the  day's  march,  and  a  halt  was  made 
learing  near  the  village  of  Akpa.  Next 
ro  more  miles  of  bush  fighting  brought  the 
n  in  sight  of  the  Koto  River. 

stream  runs  through  a  narrow  valley,  the 
i  on  either  side  sloping  rapidly  to  the 
Along  the  river  there  is  a  densely 
d  tropical  forest,  the  trees  being  knotted 
er  with  rope-like  creepers,  and  a  dense 
p-owth  filling  all  the  space  from  the  lower 
les  to  the  ground.  Much  of  this  under- 
s  made  up  of  strong  thorny  plants.  Until 
'er  is  reached  the  ground  along  the  hollow 
•  dry,  and  on  the  margins  of  the  thickets 
are  lines  and  masses  of  huge  anthills. 
;  the  road  to  Abomey  crosses  the  hollow 
)w  clearing  had  been  made  through  the 
md  beyond  the  bridge  over  the  river  could 
I  the  huts  of  the  king's  house  or  "  palace  " 
opa.  Scouts  pushed  forward  by  the  road 
:d  that  on  the  other  bank,  commanding 
ssage  of  the  river,  there  was  a  triple  line 
renchments.  From  the  plateau  on  the 
I  side  guns  could  be  seen  in  position  on 
jher  ground  beyond.  Colonel  Dodds  was 
ed  by  the  guides  that  there  was  another 
J  over  the  river  a  little  higher  up,  and  he 
t  on  crossing  there  so  as  to  turn  Behanzin's 
»  and  avoid  the  losses  that  would  probably 
from  a  front  attack  on  an  entrenched 
[1. 


For  once  he  had  made  a  mistake  that  very 
nearly    imperilled   the    success    of    the   whole 
expedition.     A  direct  attack  on  the  bridge  over 
the  Koto  would  hardly  have  cost  more  loss  of 
life  or  entailed  heavier  risks  than  resulted  from 
the  attempt  to  avoid  it.     On  the  morning  of 
October  14th  two  guns  and  some  500  infantry 
were  left  camped  near  the  road,  to  protect  the 
baggage   and    porters,    and    the    artillery   was 
directed  to  fire  upon  the  position  beyond  the 
river  in  order  to  keep  the  attention  of  the  enemy 
fixed  on  the  ground  near  the  bridge.  Meanwhile 
the   rest   of  the    column   marched   northwards 
through  the  bush,  the  intention  being  to  turn 
to  the  westward  after  the  first  three  thousand 
yards,  come  down  on  the   river,  and   find   the 
passage  through  the  bush  and  across  the  water 
which   the  guides   had   described.     The   battle 
began  on  the  French  left  near  the  river,  the 
mountain-guns  opening  with  shell  against  the 
opposite  heights.     The  enemy's  artillery'  replied. 
They  evidently   knew   the   range,  and  had  at 
least  some  trained  gunners  among  them,  for  the 
xery  first  shell  dropped  into  the  French  camp. 
It  came  from   a   modern    rifled   field-gun,  but, 
luckily,  the  ammunition  was  not  of  good  quality, 
and  the  shell  did  not  burst.     The  same  thing 
happened   with   most   of    those   that   followed. 
But  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  guns  was  so  rapid 
and  so  well   aimed,   that   although   they   were 
practically  only  throwing  solid  shot,  they  forced 
the  French  guns  to  withdraw  to  a  less  exposed 
position.     Ammunition  was  not  plentiful  with 
the   column.      When    every    shell    has    to    be 
brought  up  through  miles  of  forest  on  a  porter's 
head  it  does  not  do  to  throw  them  away  ;  so,  as 
,  he  could  not  observe  the  effect  of  his  fire,  the 
French  artillerj,-  commander  contented   himself 
with  an  occasional  shot  just  to  show  that  he  was 
not  quite  silenced. 

Meanwhile  the  column  was  cutting  and 
trampling  its  way  slowly  through  the  bush,  in 
an  atmosphere  like  that  of  a  Turkish  bath. 
About  nine  a.m.  they  came  out  into  a  clearing 
where  the  ground  rose  into  a  kind  of  plateau. 
The  sun  was  shining  brightly,  and  the  reflection 
from  the  arms  of  the  moving  column  must  have 
told  the  Dahomeyans  on  the  look-out  at  Kotopa 
that  an  attempt  was  being  made  to  turn  their 
position.  The  French  now  began  to  march 
westward  toward  the  river,  but  at  the  same  time 
along  the  high  ground  on  the  other  bank  there 
rapidly  marched  a  mass  of  Behanzin's  Amazons 
and  warriors,  with  two  guns.  The  guns  were 
placed  in  position  on  the  higher  ground.^  ^aad. 
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while  the  main  body  held  the  rising  bank  above 
the  bush,  several  hundreds  of  picked  shots,  many 
of  them  hunters  of  big  game  by  profession,  and 
therefore  used  to  making  their  way  through  the 
forest,  descended  into  the  tangled  bush  along 
the  river,  and  in  many  cases  crossed  to  the 
French  side  so  as  to  hold  its  edge.  The  guides 
now  informed  Dodds  that  they  could  not  find 
the  crossing.  But,  still  believing  in  its  exist- 
ence somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  sent 
three  reconnoitring  parties  into  the  bush.  All 
three  were  repulsed  by  rifle  fire,  and  in  one 
instance  some  men  were  severely  wounded  with 
explosive  bullets.  It  is  easy  enough  to  forbid 
such  horrible  things  in  civilised  warfare,  but  they 
are  sent  to  Africa  for  use  against  elephants  and 
other  big  game,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  when 
the  hunter  becomes  an  improvised  soldier  he  uses 
the  same  deadly  projectile  against  men. 

The  situation  was  now  becoming  serious. 
The  supply  of  water  with  the  column  was  all 
but  exhausted.  There  were  no  wells  or  streams 
on  the  higher  ground,  and  the  river  water  was 
on  the  other  side  of  a  tangled  mass  of  bush  held 
by  the  enemy.  The  shells  of  the  Dahomeyan 
artiller}'  were  dropping  both  into  the  camp  and 
on  the  ground  where  the  column  had  halted 
Their  riflemen  (and  rifle  women  also)  emboldened 
by  success,  were  stealing  out  of  the  bush,  shel- 
tering behind  the  "ant-hills"  on  its  margin,  and 
firing  up  the  slope  at  the  French.  A  few  volleys 
would  drive  them  back  among  the  trees,  but 
they  soon  came  out  again,  and  once  they  tried 
to  rush  the  French  position,  but  paid  dearly  for 
the  attempt.  On  the  road  near  the  bridge  they 
made  another  sortie  from  their  position,  and  all 
but  surprised  the  two  guns  that  had  been  left 
at  the  camp.  Unable  to  push  on,  harassed  by 
these  continual  attacks,  without  water  enough 
to  make  even  a  cup  of  cofTee  for  the  men,  and 
encumbered  with  140  wounded  and  bo  fever 
patients,  Colonel  Dodds  felt  that  to  remain 
where  he  wa>  would  be  to  risk  a  disaster.  He 
reluctantly  gave  the  order  to  retreat. 

At  the  last  moment,  as  the  troops  withdrew 
towards  Akpa,  rain  began,  and  in  the  night 
there  was  a  downpour.  This,  with  a  supply  of 
water  brf>ught  up  by  the  cavalry  from  the  wells 
at  L'mbuemedi.  put  an  end  to  the  greate>t  peril 
that  menaced  the  expedition.  Encouraged  by 
the  withdrawal  of  the  invaders,  the  Dahonieyans 
attacked  their  camp  the  next  day,  only  to 
be  repulsed  with  heaw  loss  ;  and  then  U>r  a 
week  the  two  adversaries  stood  on  their  guard, 
without  anything  more  than  a  few  skirmishes. 


A  reinforcement  of  400  men  arrived  from 
Novo  for  Colonel  Dodds,  the  sick  and  wo 
were  sent  down  to  the  coast,  and  a  large  qu 
of  stores  was  accumulated  at  Akpa.  Bette 
a  good  supply  of  water  was  found  within 
hundred  yards  of  the  village.  At  the  t 
the  week  Behanzin  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce 
wanted  to  know  what  terms  the  French 
mander  could  give  him.  Dodds  replied  ths 
first  step  to  negotiating  the  king  must  ev: 
the  position  on  the  Koto.  He  was  deten 
that  his  campaign  should  not  end  with  a  re 
As  the  king  would  not  hear  of  this,  Dod<] 
his  column  in  motion  again  on  October  26 

This  time  he  tried  to  turn  the  right  < 
Dahomeyan  position.  Marching  off  tc 
south-west,  the  vanguard  soon  came  U) 
river  which  the  guides  declared  was  the 
It  was  bridged  and  crossed  without  aoy; 
ance,  and  in  the  bush  beyond  there  wif 
slight  skirmishing.  The  column  wai; 
ordered  to  wheel  to  the  right  and:: 
northward,  in  order  to  strike  the  flank:. (J 
position  at  Kotopa.  But  soon  there  G^ 
sight  a  hollow  full  of  thick  bush,  with  a 
of  shining  water  here  and  there,  ail^ 
looked  like  trenches  on  the  higher  j| 
beyond.  The  guides  then  confessed  thU 
had  made  a  mistake.  The  Koto  river  W^ 
in  their  front.  They  had  only 
Han,  a  tributary  of  the  main  stream. 
was  preparing  to  push  on  neverthc 
word  came  from  the  camp  near 
Behanzin  had  sent  in  a  letter  and 
truce.  The  letter  declared  that,  bein^^ 
for  peace,  he  would  next  morning 
from  the  Koto.  The  French  might 
session  of  the  bridge  and  the  village 

This  was  good   news ;    and    ac 
Han  was  recrossed,  and  the  column 
on  the  road  a  thousand  yards  from 
which  it  hoped  to  cross  next  day. 
march  began  in   the  early  morning 
some  fears  of  treachery-.     But  the 
column    actually    reached    the     bridgf  j 
any  sign  of  the  enemy.     Then  from 
in    front   and    to   right    and    left    a 
burst  out,  while  the  artillery  opened 
heights.    Behanzin  thought  to  catch  the] 
in   a  trap.     But    he  was  **  hoist  with 
petard,"  for,  furious  at  this  treachery,  i 
ferring    to   risk  disaster  rather  than 
the  presence  of  a  savage  foe,  the  French 
the   position   with    the   bayonet.     There* 
cU)se    and    desperate   struggle,    but    the 
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rest  at  Akpa  had  done  v/onders  for  the  men  ; 
and  without  halting  for  a  moment,  they  ran 
forward  from  trench  to  trench,  driving  the 
Dahomeyans  before  them  like  a  mob.  Even 
the  Amazons  and  the  royal  guard  made  hardly 
a  stand  after  the  first  onset.  They  had  been 
told  that  the  French  would  be  panic-stricken 
by  the  ambuscade,  and  would  never  cross  the 
river.  The  failure  of  their  own  treachery  filled 
the  savage  warriors  with  dismay.  The  lines 
of  Kotopa,  after  having  delayed  the  French 
for  a  fortnight,  were  stormed  in  half  an  hour, 
and  with  only  trifling  loss  to  the  victors. 

The  end  of  the  expedition  was  now  almost 
in  sight.  The  main  line  of  deience  taken  up 
by  King  Behanzin  had  been  broken  through. 
Abomey,  the  capital,  was  only  eleven  miles 
away  in  front.  Nearer  still,  a  little  more  than 
four  miles  along  the  road,  was  Cana,  the  sacred 
city  of  Dahomey,  the  centre  of  its  religion,  the 
favourite  residence  of  its  kings.  Throughout 
the  expedition  Dodds  had  found  that  nothing 
was  to  be  gained  by  hurrj'ing  the  march.  It 
is  a  principle  of  warfare  in  countries  where 
transport  is  difficult  that  supplies  must  be 
accumulated  at  the  front  before  each  move- 
ment  is  made,  so  there  was  a  halt  at  Kotopa 
till  November  1st.  A  fortified  post  was  con- 
structed, a  reserve  of  ammunition  and  food 
was  collected  there,  and  ever}'  man  was  given 
two  hundred  cartridges  for  the  repeating-rifle 
and  three  days'  provisions.  On  November  2nd 
the  march  was  begun  once  more. 

This  last  advance  was  made  in  a  square,  with 
the  convoy  in  the  centre.  Instead  of  following 
the  road,  on  which  entrenchments  had  been 
thrown  up  at  various  points,  the  square  marched 
through  the  bush  towards  Cana.  If  resistance 
was  encountered,  the  square  could  move  in  any 
direction,  and  turn  obstacles,  instead  of  rushing 
them  in  front,  and  at  the  same  time  it  was 
ready  to  meet  attacks  from  any  quarter.  It 
would  have  to  cut  its  way  foot  by  foot  ;  progress 
would  be  slow,  but  it  would  be  sure ;  nothing 
would  be  left  to  chance. 

During  the  next  four  days  there  was  almost 
continual  bush -fighting.  The  Dahomeyans, 
though  they  must  have  already  lost  several 
thousands  of  their  best  fighting  -  men  and 
women,  nevertheless  harassed  the  advance  by 
ceaseless  skirmishing,  and  at  least  once  each 
day  tried  to  overwhelm  the  little  army  with 
a  rush  from  several  sides  at  once  out  of  the 
dense  underwood,  where  the  flintlock  musket, 
loaded  with   slugs,  was  almost  as  effecUve  as 


the  rifle.  In  the  last  fight  of  all.  at  \ 
the  attack  was  made  partly  by  some  hut 
of  prisoners  and  slaves  who  had  been  pro 
their  freedom  as  the  reward  of  victory.  S 
of  them  were  picked  up  wounded  afte 
fight,  and  it  was  found  that  most  of  then 
half-drunk  with  gin  or  rum,  which  had 
freely  served  out  to  them  before  the  1 
So  the  four  days  went  by,  each  day  bri 
the  column  about  a  mile  nearer  to  Cana. 
the  afternoon  of  November  5  th,  as  the 
of  the  last  fight  died  away,  the  sacrec 
was  seen  close  in  front  through  a  cleari 
the  woods ;  and  along  the  path  that  I 
its  gates  there  came  a  party  of  mounted 
with  white  flags.    Behanzin  was  suing  for  ] 

Cana  was  occupied  on  the  6th,  and  the 
negotiations  began.  What  Dodds  demande 
really  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the 
king,  and  Behanzin  made  desperate  effoi 
be  allowed  to  retain  something  of  his  f 
power.  At  last,  on  the  15th,  Dodds,  nov 
moted  to  the  rank  of  general,  decided  to  o 
the  capital.  As  the  vanguard  advancec 
country  became  more  cultivated.  Inste 
forest,  there  were  groves  of  palm  and  pa 
and  tilled  fields  between  them.  Away  in 
rose  the  first  houses  of  the  scattered  su 
of  Behanzin's  capital.  Suddenly  a  dense  a 
of  smoke  shot  up  from  the  midst  ol 
city.  Then  fires  broke  out  here  and  then 
several  loud  explosions  were  heard.  The  c 
riding  on  in  advance  found  the  suburbs 
blaze,  and  halted  outside  them.  Behanzii 
made  a  Moscow  of  Abomey,  and  as  he  fl 
the  northward,  taking  with  him  a  handl 
faithful  warriors— some  four  hundred  in 
he  left  to  the  French  only  the  ruins  c 
great  city,  which  for  a  century  had  been  a 
annual  feasts  little  better  than  a  vast  h 
slaughter-house. 

The  kingdom  of  Dahomey  had  ceast 
exist.  Within  a  few  weeks  the  king  h; 
was  hunted  down  and  captured.  Much  a 
may  admire  the  dogged  resistance  he  ma 
the  conquerors  in  the  almost  daily  fighting 
the  forest  tracks,  no  one  can  regret  his  dow 
The  success  of  General  Dodds — a  succes: 
as  much  to  careful  organisation  and  pati 
prudent  leadership  as  to  the  braver}-  of  his 
— was  one  more  victory  of  civilisation  over 
barism  ;  which,  thovigh  it  deprive.s  the  tril 
a  nominal  freedom,  at  the  same  time  aboi 
human  sacrifice,  slave-hunting,  and  othtfbl 
forms  of  savagery. 


instructive,  though  scarcely  gratifying, 
note  how  largely  the  British  fighting- 
n  depends,  for  due  appreciation  of  his 
jloits  by  land  or  sea,  upon  circumstances 
common  fairness  ought  not  to  be  taken 
jnt  in  settling  claims  upon  the  national 
"he  British  public  is  much  too  prone  to 
litary  and  naval  valour  by  the  measure 
;  ultimately  attained  by  the  operations 
tion  with  which  that  valour  was  speci- 
played.     Thus,  while  we  are  at  all  times 

exalt  moderate  achievements  when 
Lit  of  notable  surroundings  or  leading 
rilliant  consequences,  we  often  sadly 
imate  really  praiseworthy  work  because 
ations  are  humdrum  or  its  results  dis- 
.  Of  the  latter  class  of  injustice  no  more 
example  could  be  found  than  the  com- 
jbscurity  in  which  is  shrouded  much,  if 
f  the  genuine  heroism  displayed  in  the 
.  enterprise  that  forms  the  subject  of 
h.  That  the  Walcheren  expedition  was 
>ly  marred  by  faulty  conception,  imper- 
;gy,  and  miserable  delays,  is  habitually 
i  quite  sufficient  reason  for  denying  to 
nt  sailors  and  soldiers  engaged  in  it  the 
I  of  credit  due  to  them  for  a  notable 
1  of  energy  and  pluck.  No  doubt  this 
I  nature,  and  nothing  will  ever  succeed 
.'ss.  But  it  is  not  in  the  eternal  fitness 
that  the  merest  hanger-on  of  Trafalgar 
rloo  should  go  down  to  posterity  as 
r  hero,  while  the  fine  fellows  who 
;  Flushing  batteries  in  i8op  should  be 
,  merely  because  their  Government  and 
ler  alike  were  to  be  blamed  for  pro- 
on  and  ineptitude. 

cing  from  this  brief  introduction  into 
n  of  fact,  it  may  be  noted,  for  the  benefit 

whose  geography  is  a  *'  negligible 
'*  that  Walcheren  is  one  of  a  group 
low-lying    islands    which    have    been 


formed  by  alluvial  deposits  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Scheldt,  and  now  constitute  the  Dutch  province 
of  Zeeland.  Walcheren  is  separated  by  very 
narrow  channels  from  the  adjacent  islands  of 
North  and  South  Beveland :  it  is  about  thirteen 
miles  long  by  eleven  broad,  and  lies  about  a 
hundred  miles  due  east  from  the  English  coast. 
Inland  it  contains  the  considerable  town  of 
Middleburg,  and  on  the  south  the  important  sea- 
port of  Flushing,  the  batteries  of  which  in  i8o<) 
closed  the  passage  of  the  western  or  principal 
branch  of  the  Scheldt  to  any  but  the  most 
powerful  of  hostile  fleets.  On  the  north  of  the 
island  the  fortress  of  Veere  commanded  at  the 
same  period  the  Veeregat,  the  channel  separating 
Walcheren  from  North  Beveland,  while  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  South  Beveland,  .Fort 
Bahtz — or,  as  it  is  now  commonly  called,  Bath 
--barred  the  East  Scheldt,  and  so  still  further 
blocked  for  an  enemy's  ships  the  water-way  to 
Antwerp.  The  latter  port — the  key  to  the  great 
estuary  which,  as  has  been  justly  obser\'ed,  is  the 
natural  rival  to  that  of  the  Thames — although 
fallen  indeed  from  its  former  commercial  grand- 
eur, was  in  1809  fast  rising,  under  the  magic 
hand  of  Napoleon,  to  fresh  importance  as  a  great 
naval  stronghold.  Already  an  arsenal  arid  .Vast 
wet-docks  had  been  created,  and  various  other 
steps  taken  with  the  obvious  intent  of  rendering 
Antwerp  an  excellent  base  for  a  future  great 
attack  upon  England.  But,  owing  to  distrac- 
tions on  the  Danube  and  in  the  Peninsula,  these 
preparations  were  temporarily  in  abeyance,  and 
in  the  meantime  Antwerp  was  being  quite  in- 
adequately garrisoned  by  about  2,000  invalids 
and  coastguards,  the  majority  of  the  French 
troops  still  remaining  in  these  })arts  being  thrown 
forward,  to  the  number  of  q.ooo  or  thereabouts, 
for  the  manning  of  Flushing  and  other  forts  on 
the  islands  of  the  Scheldt. 

The  immediate  raison  d'etre  of  the  Walcheren 
expedition   is  to   be  fouwd  \w  \>^ft.  wnwcs\ssi^jMs& 
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effort  made  by  Austria  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer  of  1809  to  stem  the  torrent  of  Napo- 
leon's career  of  European  conquest.  Although 
hostilities  in  that  connection  were  not  actually 
commenced  until  April,  i8oq,  the  resolution  of 
the  Austrians  to  declare  war  had  been  communi- 
cated to  the  British  Government  in  November, 
1808,  and  simultaneously  the  cabinet  of  Vienna 
had  impressed  upon  that  of  St.  James's  the 
desirability  of  a  British  diversion,  more  par- 
ticularly by  a  land  force  in  northern  Germany. 


F  L  U  S  H  I  N  G  . 


But  England,  although  fully  alive  to  the 
necessity  for  such  action,  and,  moreover,  fully 
equal,  as  regards  resources,  to  the  part  it  was 
proposed  she  should  play,  was  lamentably  slow 
in  rising  to  the  (xrcasion.  Instead  of  taking  the 
field  simultaneously  with  Austria  in  April,  the 
Government  allowed  itself  to  be  at  any  rate 
temporarily  discouraged  by  the  failure  of  Sir 
John  Moore'.^  Spanish  expedition,  and  did  not 
even  commence  to  take  preliminary  steps  until 
quite  the  end  of  May.  Meanwhile,  the  Aus- 
trians had  been  badly  beaten  at  Echmuhl,  and 
had  triumphed  Nomewhat  doubtfully  at  Aspern. 
Throughout  June  and  July,  an  English  expedi- 
tion to  the  Scheldt  having  been  finally  decided 
upon,  tht  work  of  getting  ready  ships,  battering- 


trains,  and  men,  went  slowly  forward — so  si 
that  the  preparations  were  not  complete 
news  had  reached  this  country  of  Napcl 
rout  of  the  Austrians  at  Wagram.  Thu 
the  outset,  the  expedition  failed  to  accom 
its  original  object — the  creation,  namely, 
diversion  calculated  to  assist  a  friendly  P* 
in  opposing  the  Napoleonic  supremacy'.  Ht 
forth  it  was  little  more  than  a  blow  aime 
Napoleon's  back  by  Great  Britain  on  her 
account,  and  never  was  blow  more  portentc 
delivered  or  more  feebly 
lowed  up. 

The  expedition  whkfa 
the  Downs  on  the  28tb  J 
1809,  en  route  for  the  Sch( 
was,  from  both  a  na\-al  ai 
military  point  of  %new,  on* 
the  largest  and  finest  e\'er 
spatched  from  these  or 
other  shores.  It  consbtec 
thirty-seven  ships  of  the  I 
twenty  -  three  frigates, 
eighty-two  gunboats,  bcs 
transports  having  on  b< 
over  40,000  of  all  arms, 
eluding  two  complete  batter 
trains.  The  naval  force 
commanded  by  Sir  Ricl 
Strachan,  the  troops,  and 
some  extent  the  expedii 
generally,  being  placed 
charge  of  Lord  Chatham, 
of  the  great  earl  and  brothe 
William  Pitt.  **  a  respect: 
veteran,  not  without  merit  in  the  routint 
official  duty  at  home."  but  *'  totally  destituu 
the  activity  and  decision  requisite  in  an  en 
prise  in  which  success  was  to  be  won  rathei 
rapidity  of  movement  than  deliberation  yA  <• 
duct."  According  to  Lord  Chatham's  in>ti 
tions,  the  object  of  the  conjoint  expedition.^ 
the  capture  or  destruction  of  the  enemv's  ^h 
either  building  or  afloat,  at  Antwerp  or  Flush 
or  afloat  in  the  Scheldt ;  the  destruction  ot 
arsenals  and  dockyards  at  Antwerp.  Tcrne 
and  Flushing ;  the  reduction  of  the  bland 
Walcheren  ;  and  the  closing  of  the  Scheldt 
possible,  to  navigation  by  ships  of  war. 

On  the  2Qth  July  the  left  wing  ot  L 
Chatham's  force,  under  Lieutenant-Generol 
Eyre  Coote,  arrived  off  Domburg.  on  the  nc 
side  of  Walcheren  Island,  and  on  the  follow 
day  was  landed  on  the  sandhills  in  the  %Tcii 
of  Fort    Veere.     On   the    morning  of  tJht  J 


WALCHEREN, 


as    received    from   Middlcburg 

cig   that    the    French   garrison    had    retired 

Flushing,   nnd  offering  terms  of  capitub- 

I,  whic]i  were   atcepted.     Fort  Vcere.  after 

obstinate  defence  by  a  garrison   some  600 

bpg,    was    captured    on   the    ist   of  August. 


fchoaners,  ;uid  fourteen  guuboal* — made  a 
determined  effort  to  recapture  Fort  Bath,  but 
after  a  smart  auinotiade  were  forced  to  re- 
lire.  Returning  tu  Walchcren  we  ftnd  Lord 
Chatham's  headquarters  fixed  from  Uje  2nd 
Augii<<t  at  \fiddleburp,  lite  troops  being  engaged^ 


I'i 


>^. 


^-iL- 


.'*tl».   RICMAKD  STRAaiAX  KEPT   Vf  K>1L  aftVSKAL  MOORS  A   XtHMttHjOVA  CASIXtOMAt^t 


a   division    under    Sir   JohJi    Hope 
on  S<nith  Beveland  and  had  taken 
sion  of  the  whole   island,  including  F^ort 
The   enemy's   ships,   which,    when    the 
^bh  expedition   arrived   off  Holland,   were 
I  off  Flushing,  had  by   thi>  time  retired 
ivtir,  and  on  the  4th  August  were  lying 
It  Antwerp,  others  at  Fort  LUJo,  between 
nd    B.ith.      On   the    5th    a    strong 
of  the    enemy's  flotilla — con^iMing 
fi*  UigAleh,  thirty  brigs,  eight  luggers  or 


in  gcumg  gunsi  into  position  .md  otherwiscJ 
mnking  vjgt)rnu5  prepj.ralions  for  the  reduction:^ 
of  Fluahing. 

The  activiis  ^ii«^.  zeal  of  the  naval  force 
throughout  the  whole  of  these  proceedings  were 
bevond   all    praise.      Loyally  ting    his 

own  action    to    that   of    Lord   '  n    in   the 

first  esiwntial  of  getting  the  troops  safely  dis- 
embarked, Sir   Richard   Strachan  sub*equentlyj 

lo»t    no    opponunity    of   rendering     his    hoW 

upon  the  East  and  Wcsx  ScWWx  >j!^  ^^'^^s*^ 
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Bath  as  secure  as  he  could  make  it  both  by 
general  ubiquity  and  judicious  concentration 
of  force  at  points  of  importance.  Nor  was 
anything  left  undone  that  could  be  done  in 
the  ^ay  of  useful  minor  bombardment,  cutting 
communications,  and  preventing  supplies  from 
being  thrown  into  Flushing.  One  specially  fine 
performance  was  the  forcing  of  the  entrance  to 
the  West  Scheldt,  under  the  fire  of  the  Flushing 
batteries,  by  ten  frigates,*  under  the  orders 
of  Lord  William  Stuart,  captain  of  the  Lavinia. 
This  squadron  was  under  fire  for  two  hours, 
and  the  gallant  and  seaman-like  manner  in 
which  it  was  conducted,  and  its  steady  and 
well-directed  fire,  were  greeted  with  roars  of 
applause  by  the  English  troops  which  were 
able  to  watch  the  action  from  the  shore.  But, 
notwithstanding  these  diversions,  some  of  Sir 
Richard  Strachan's  despatches  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  operations  were  regarded  as  unduly 
extensive  and  complicated,  and  that  the  pro- 
tracted delay  caused  by  the  military  prepara- 
tions for  the  bombardment  of  Flushing  was 
producing  a  certain  amount  of  naval  misgiving. 

It  is  to  the  delay  in  question  that  the  ultimate 
failure  of  the  expedition  is  commonly  attributed; 
and,  indeed,  there  is  much  to  support  this  view. 
-  Lord  Chatham,  at  the  time  the  expedition  en- 
tered the  Scheldt,  was  in  possession  of  authentic 
information  to  the  effect  that  Antwerp  was 
practically  undefended.  If  the  division  which 
landed  in  South  Beveland  under  Sir  John  Hope, 
and  captured  Fort  Bath  without  striking  a  blow, 
had,  after  leaving  a  sufficient  garrison  for  the 
latter,  pushed  on  to  Antwerp  at  once,  it  would 
probably  have  captured  both  that  town  and 
Fort  Lillo  en  route  without  any  difficulty.  Such 
a  course,  moreover,  if  promptly  taken,  would 
have  had  the  effect  of  cutting  off  the  French 
fleet,  for,  as  noted  above,  when  the  expedition 
arrived  off  Holland  the  enemy's  ships  were 
moored  off  Hushing,  and  would  probably  have 
remained  there  or  returned  thither  had  Ant- 
werp been  carried  by  a  coup  dc  vtain  and  both 
Forts  Lillo  and  Bath  been  in  the  hands  of 
English  garrisons.  As  it  was,  the  French 
squadron  escaped  up  the  river,  and  Sir  John 
Hope's  division  remained  inactive  in  South 
Beveland,  being  joined  on  the  qth  August  by 
the  divisions  under  the  Karl  of  Kosslyn  and 
the  Marquis  of  Huntley. 

On  the  evening  of  the  7th  August  a  notable 
sortie  was  made  from  Flushing  upon  the  right 

•  Lavhtia.    Ilaoinc.    Amethyst.    Rota,    Nymphcn.    I'Aigle, 
Enryaius.  Statira,  Diyad,  and  Ptrlin. 


of  our  line,  the  attack  being  directed  c 
upon  our  advanced  picquets,  which  were 
ported  by  the  3rd  Battalion  of  the  Roj-als 
5th  and  the  35th — which,  together  with  dc 
ments  of  the  Royal  Artillerj,-,  the  95th, 
the  eight  battalions  of  the  King's  Ge 
Legion,  engaged  the  enemy  with  great 
lantry,  and  forced  him  to  retire.  Subsequ 
the  besieged  garrison  endeavoured  to  t 
some  embarrassment  by  opening  the  sluic 
Flushing  and  letting  in  the  sea  upon 
island ;  but  adequate  precautions  had 
taken  to  render  this  ingenious  attemp 
inundation  ineffectual,  and  the  preparation 
the  bombardment  were  steadily  pushed  forv 

On  the  13th  August,  the  land  batteries  b< 
Flushing  being  completed,  and  Lord  Chat 
having  duly  notified  the  fact  to  his  naval 
league,  the  latter  caused  his  bombs  and 
vessels  to  take  up  suitable  stations  at 
south-east  and  south-west  ends  of  the  to 
and  at  half-past  one  p.m.  the  bombardi 
was  commenced,  the  enemy  promptly 
vigorously  responding.  At  the  outset  we 
on  land  alone  fifty-two  pieces  of  heavy  ordnj 
and  an  additional  batterj'  of  six  24-pour 
was  completed  the  same  night,  the  whole 
tinning  to  play  upon  the  town  till  late 
following  day.  On  the  evening  of  the 
an  entrenchment  in  front  of  the  right  of 
line  was  brilliantly  forced  by  the  14th  F 
ment,  now  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Own  (A 
Yorkshire),  and  detachments  of  the  King's  1 
man  Legion,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Nic 
who  drove  the  enemy  out,  and  effected  a  I' 
ment  within  musket-shot  of  the  walls  of 
town,  taking  one  gun  and  thirty  prisoners, 
otherwise  no  great  impression  appears  to  I 
been  made  on  the  gallant  defenders  till 
following  day. 

On    the   morning   of    the    14th    August 
Richard    Strachan,    with     the     St.     Domi 
Blake,    Repulse.,   J'tctort'ous,    Denmark,    At 
a'fjus,    and   J^enerabie   line-of-battle    ships 
under  weigh,  and,  ranging  up  along  the  sea- 
of  defence,   kept    up   for   several    hours  a 
mendous  cannonade,  with  the  result  that  bvi 
o'clock   in  the  afternoon  the  town  was  aln 
everywhere  in  flames,  and  the  enemy's  fire 
for  the   time   entirely  ceased.     Lord  ChatK 
who  describes  the  scene  of  destruction  as"ir 
awful,"   hereupon   summoned   the  place  to  J 
render,  but   no  satisfactory   reply   being  gi' 
hostilities  were  resumed  with  the  utmost  vjjp 
About  eleven  o'clock  at  night  oneof  theeii< 
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id  batteries  was  carried  at  the  point  of  the 
:  by  detachments  from  the  36th,  71st, 
It  battalions  of  the  King's  German  Legion, 
I  to  great  superiority  of  numbers  ;  and 
wo  in  the  morning  of  the  15th  August 
my  demanded  a  suspension  of  arms  for 
jht  hours.  This  was  refused,  only  two 
^eing  granted,  when  General  Monnet, 
iding  the  French  troops,  agreed  to  sur- 
on  the  basis  of  the  garrison  becoming 
s  of  war.  On  the  i6th,  articles  of  capitu- 
ere  ratified,  and  the  English  troops  took 
jn  of  the  town.  The  return  of  the  garri- 
ch  surrendered  includes  16  officers  of  the 
[  officers,  3,773  non-commissioned  officers 
liers,  480  sick  and  wounded — total,  4,370. 
tion  to  these  the  original  garrison  in- 
besides  the  number  killed  during  the 
hich  must  have  been  xery  large,  upwards 
wounded  who  had  been  removed  to 
previously  to  the  complete  investment 
>wn. 

the  fall  of  Flushing  the  Walcheren  ex- 
practically  came  to  an  end,  but  not  in 
ner  that  might  have  been  expected  from 
glorious  beginning.  Instead  of  being 
ibllowed  by  the  seizure  of  Antwerp  and 
;ruction  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  the  siege, 
il  as  it  had  been,  had  changed  the  whole 
f  affairs  by  giving  to  both  the  French 
ch  Governments  time  to  place  Antwerp 
cellent  state  of  defence,  to  withdraw  the 

0  a  place  of  security-,  and  to  assemble 
troops  within   striking  distance  of  the 

This  does  not  seem  to  have  dawned  on 
latham  until>  with  ridiculous  tardiness, 
idvanced  his  headquarters  to  Fort  Bath, 
e  only  reached  on  the  26th  August,  ten 
r  Flushing — barely  thirty  miles  distant — 
sndered !  Meanwhile  the  marsh  fever  was 
ig  to  tell  most  seriously  upon  the  troops, 

1  little  short  of  3,000  were  in  hospital, 
il  of  war  was  accordingly  called,  and  it 
limously  decided  that  a  further  advance 
9S5ible.  Orders  then  followed  indicating 
I  withdrawal  from  the  advanced  position 
I  Beveland  and  the  embarkation  of  such 
i  remained,  after  providing  a  substantial 

for  Walcheren,  which  it  was  hoped 
ill  be  permanently  retained. 
he  retention  of  Walcheren  been  feasible, 
dition  might  still  have  secured  an  im- 
'esult  by  practically  sealing  the  Scheldt, 
garrison  detailed — some  15,000  strong — 
rently  ample  for  the  purpose.     But  fate 


and  fever  were  too  strong  for  the  "  respectable 
veteran "  and  his  unfortunate  soldiers.  The 
Walcheren  malaria  soon  caught  the  Englishmen 
in  its  fell  grip,  and  did  not  readily  release  its 
victims.  By  the  middle  of  September — about  a 
fortnight  after  the  rest  of  the  expedition  had  re- 
turned home — half  the  garrison  were  in  hospital, 
and  the  death-rate  was  running  up  to  two  and 
three  hundred  a  week.  After  two  months  of 
ghastly  miser)'  the  final  order  for  evacuation  was 
given  and  carried  out — one  can  imagine,  with 
gloomy  cheerfulness — after  the  works  and  na\*al 
basin  of  Flushing  had  been  carefully  destroyed. 

Thus  ended  "Walcheren,  i8oq,"  an  expedi- 
tion  which  cost  us  7,000  British   lives,  not  to 
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speak  ot  nearly  twice  that  number  who  were  in- 
valided home,  and  thousands  more  who  brought 
back  constitutions  so  shattered  by  malaria  that 
they  never  fully  regained  their  strength.  What 
lessons  are  to  be  gained  from  such  a  colossal 
failure  are  writ  sufficiently  large  in  the  foregoing 
simple  narrative  ;  but,  at  least,  it  is  comforting 
to  reflect  that,  serious  as  those  lessons  are,  they 
involve  no  sort  of  slur  upon  the  courage  and 
discipline  of  the  British  naval  and  military  ser- 
vices. As  a  great  stroke  of  Continental  policy 
the  Walcheren  expedition  was  radically  culpable, 
in  that  it  started  at  least  three  months  too  late. 
Strategically  speaking,  it  was  characterised  by 
utter  want  of  enterprise  and  sinful  waste  of  time. 
But  it  included  a  very  fair  modicum  of  what  Mr. 
Kipling's  Terence  Mulvaney  calls  "  sumpshuous 
fightinV'  and  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  show 
that  in  this  respect  the  British  troops  engaged, 
as  well  as  their  gallant  opponents — who  for 
thirty -six  hours  maintained  their  hold  on  Flush- 
ing against  one  of  the  most  terrible  bombard- 
ments ever  recorded — worthily  upheld  the  best 
traditions  of  their  respective  uatvawb. 
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IT  was  the  early  spring  of  1885.  Canada  was 
still  covered  with  her  mantle  of  snow,  pure 
and  unsullied  on  the  vast  prairies  of  the 
west  and  the  farms  of  the  east ;  and  like 
tufts  of  cotton-wool  on  a  child's  Christmas  tree, 
it  still  rested  on  the  dark  branches  of  the  pines 
and  the  hemlocks  of  her  pathless  forests,  where 
the  axe  of  the  lumberman  and  the  tap  of  the 
woodpecker  alone  awakened  the  silence  of  winter. 
Less  beautiful,  the  snow  was  piled  and  dirty 
in  the  streets  of  her  great  cities,  which  were 
just  waking  to  trade  and  to  the  opening  navi- 
gation of  the  mighty  rivers,  whose  fleets  of  ice 
floes  surged  slowly  to  the  sea.  In  the  far  north 
the  tributar\'  rivers  still  bore  upon  their  frozen 
breasts  a  wealth  of  piled  logs,  to  be  floated  to  the 
huge  saw-mills  of  the  Ottawa  and  St.  Lawrence, 
or  shipped  as  squared  timber  across  the  Atlantic 
from  the  stately  old  city  of  Quebec. 

The  rosy-cheeked,  light-footed  Canadian  girls 
and  athletic  young  men  were  getting  tired  of 
the  fun  and  frolic  of  winter  carnival.  Snow- 
shoe  and  skate  and  toboggan  would  soon  be 
laid  aside  for  the  canoe  and  tent  and  fishing- 
rod,  among  the  Thousand  Islands  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  or  on  the  shores  of  Riviere  du  Loup 
and  Tadousac.  But  the  tinkling  sleigh-bells 
were  not  yet  silent,  and  gay  picnic  parties  still 
frequented  the  leafless  maple  groves,  and  dis- 
turbed the  stolid  Habitan  at  his  sugar  harvest. 
The  seven  provincial  Parliaments  and  the  Fed- 
eral Parliament  at  Ottawa  still  debated  on 
everv  subject,  including  woman-suffrage  (which 
the  Dominion  Parliament  discussed  at  an  all- 
night  sitting),  till  daylight  dawned  upon  the 
corp-^es  that  strewed  the  battlefield  of  Kish 
Creek.  Though  a  free  hand  had  been  given 
by  the  Cabinet  to  the  minister,  no  one  thought 
war  imminent,  e.vcepi  the  lonely  settler  on  his 
ranche  hard  by  the  Saskatchewan,  where  the 
Indian  was  fast  becoming  dangerou>ly  insolent, 
and  the  French  lialf-breed  was  sullenly  nursing 


his  discontent  at  the  delay  of  the  GovcniMj 
in  legalising  their  claims  to  the  scalXtn4A 
huts  and  half-tilled  prairie  farms.  *? 

The  pioneer  white  settlers  were  also  wviB 
themselves  into  wrath  over  similar  delayt. 
granting  homestead  rights.  The  prairie ! 
had  no  tangible  grievance  against  the 
ment  beyond  their  natural  dislike  (o- 
their  countrj^  with  white  men.  They  had] 
given  ample  reserves  and  daily  rations  olj 
and  flour,  blankets,  and  a  small  sum  of , 
annually.  But  with  the  buBalo  had  dis 
not  only  food  and  clothing,  but  happy  hpiJli 
The  transition  from  hunter  and  horse^thlK 
rationed  loafer  was  too  sudden.  Work  U 
would  not,  to  beg  they  were  not  ashamed; 
they  mounted  their  kyuses  (ponies),  and,  rifle 
hand,  left  their  reserves,  followed  by  their  wool 
bestriding  the  ponies  that  drew  the  travoisei 
a  trailing  contrivance  of  tepee  poles  that  carri 
tent,  papooses,  puppies,  and  cooking-pots.  . 
the  ration-issuer  could  not  follow  their  pa 
grinations,  they  frequented  the  small  towns  tb 
spring  up  along  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railwa 
with  the  usual  demoralising  results.  Rifles  tb 
had  from  the  old  buffalo  days,  ammunition  tin 
craved,  though  there  was  little  to  shoot  b 
the  white  man  or  his  cattle.  For  cartrillg 
they  would  sell  anything,  from  squaws 
medicine  pipes. 

The  Wood  Indians,  Crees,  and  Chipwayar 
in  the  far  north,  lived  on  fish,  game,  and  bart 
of  furs  with  the  Hudson  Bay  posts.  The\-  al 
had  been  relegated  to  reserves,  a  system  thi 
disliked.  The  great  chiefs  "Big  Bear"  ar 
'*  Poundmaker"  had  collected  bands  ihey  cou 
not  feed.  The  emissaries  of  Riel  were  biu 
among  them,  with  promises  of  a  millennium  < 
pork  and  flour  from  the  plunder  of  the  Hudsi' 
Bay  stores  and  .^settlements — "  no  police,  plcnt 
whisky."  These  blessings  were  t«.»  be  t»btaine 
with  the  aid  of  their  brethren  from  the  ViUW 
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Fei^iau  Brij^ade.   They 
George's  red  soldiers  could 
tJlc  Canadians,  as  they  were  fighting 

frog  Lake  an  Indian  had  been  im- 
for  stealing  bcel  (said  to  have  been 
[lis  way  by  the  Indian  agent*.  Whiie 
ing  imprisonment  his  squaw  became  m- 
rith  the  prosecutor.  When  ihc  Indian 
(red  his  imprisonment  he  returned,  and 
Bt   was    shot,   as  well   as   two   Ruman 


thj*^  la:st  mute  prote-t  ibc  iiiuuns  iLJcj>fd  all 
their  white  prisoners,  and  surrendered  them- 
selves and  their  arms. 

But  wc  are  anticipating,  a*  the  Canadian 
Government  did  not  anticipate.  The  cloud  no 
bigger  than  a  man's  hand  thai  hung  over  the 
great  lone  land  suddenly  spread  and  burst. 
The  news  was  flashed  to  Ottawa  that  a  detach- 
ment of  North-VVest  police — fifty  strong,  with  a 
7-p«»undcr  gun  and  a  company  of  loyal  volun- 
teers from  Rattleford,  sent  out  to  collect  supplies 


.T'n^ 


^- 


KAFIfi"^:    AT     T!1F     Moll  II    riF     Tur 


>at  the  mission  and  st<mc  cquallv 

settler*.     Three  Government    officials 

^rdcredt  and  the  rest,  with  all  the  women 

ircn,  taken  prisoners  ;  the  church,  saw- 

llic  whole  settlement  plundered  and 

'■  ar's  band,  his  son,  *'  Rail  Chilii," 

uv     And  s<)  the  curtain  m^c  .-n 

ot  the  tragedy. 

ihc  la:it  fight  of  Steele's  ^^.Mlll,«  ji     hk'h 

ihe  squaw  was  found  hung  on  a  tree  in 

I  of  march,  also  the  agent'i  dog.    With 


— had  been  T«trct«i  I'l  retire  [u  i'ori  i^ar  'i 

heavy  loss;   that  the  fort  had  been  ai  i 

and  burnt :  and  that  the  police  and  volunteers 
had  fallen  back  on  Princ*  Albert.  The  rebels 
had  taken  cover  in  a  coulee,  or  depression  of 
the  prairie  ;  and  when  the  advancing  mounted 
police  and  volunteers  showed  themselves,  they 
were  met  by  a  withering  fire  from  the  half- 
breeds  and  Indians,  under  Gabriel  Dumoni,  a 
celebrated  old  buffalo  -  hunter.  Before  the 
mounted  police  and  volunteers,  who  were 
in  sleighs,  could  properly  extend,  their  losses 
became  so  heavy  that  rctinrment  waa  found 
V.  and,  to  add  lo  their  difficidtics,  the 
11  was  jammed  in  the  bore  of  the 
7'puuodcr    M.  L.    gtin,    r«iidt:rin%  vl   >a&i^Aft&. 
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Captain  Morton  and  eight  men  were  killed, 
Captain  Moore  and  four  men  wounded.  The 
large  proportion  of  killed,  and  the  picking  out 
of  officers,  shows  the  deadly  accuracy  of  the 
half-breed  aim.  It  was  unfortunate  that  police- 
inspector  Crozier  allowed  himself  to  take  the 
initiative,  when  he  knew  that  Colonel  Irvine, 
commissioner  of  police,  was  within  a  day's 
march  with  a  reinforcement  of  lOO  men.  The 
latter  officer  had  marched  from  Regina  with 
unexampled  rapidity — 291  miles  in  seven  days, 
42  miles  per  day,  the  thermometer  often  below 
2ero.  He  had  marched  through  hostile  country 
and  evaded  Riel,  who,  with  400  men,  desired 
to  prevent  his  passage  of  the  Saskatchewan 
river  and  junction  with 
Inspector  Crozier.  Colonel 
Irvine  got  scant  credit  for 
the  swift  strategy  with 
which  he  opened  the 
campaign,  or  for  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  North-West 
Mounted  Police,  which 
could  make  such  marches 
and  yet  were  left  shut  up 
in  Battleford  and  Prince 
Albert. 

Then  the  fact  was 
brought  home  to  the 
Government  that  a  police 
force  was  not  sufficient  to 
cope  with  so  formidable 
an  outbreak. 

The  long  familiarity  be- 
tween     police,     Indians, 

and  Metis  had  bred  mutual  contempt.  The  fact 
that  Louis  Riel,  who  fifteen  years  before  had 
seized  the  government  of  the  Red  River  country, 
proclaimed  himself  president,  turned  the  governor 
sent  by  Canada  out  of  the  territory,  imprisoned 
all  those  opposed  to  him,  and  after  a  mock  trial 
executed  Scott,  a  sturdy  Orange  Loyalist — and 
yet  had  been  amnestied,  allowed  to  return  from 
the  United  States,  and  for  many  months  to  hold 
seditious  public  meetings,  caused  the  half-breeds 
to  hold  the  Government  in  profound  contempt, 
so  much  so  that  the  Indian  name  for  the  then 
Premier,  on  account  of  his  policy  of  procrastina- 
tion, was  ''Apinoquis" — "Old  To-morrow."  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Government  thought  that 
because  Louis  Riel  had  fled,  and  his  force 
collapsed  without  firing  a  shot  against  the 
Red  River  P2xpedition  under  Colonel  (now  Lord) 
Wolseley,  that  the  outbreak  of  1885  would 
also  be  a  flash  in  the  pan. 


It  was  fortunate  at  this  juncture  that  a 

French-Canadian  gentleman,  Mr.  (Sir)  A 

Caron,  was  Minister  of  Militia  and  Defem 

He    did    not    hesitate,  but   wisely   Ic 

executive  to  General   Middleton,  comm 

the  Militia,  who  acted  with  equal  prom 

and  left  for  Winnipeg  the  day  after  the 

of  the  telegram  of  the  disaster  at  Duck 

He  picked  up  on  his  way  to  Winnipeg  tl 

Battalion  Militia  Volunteers  (Major  Mad 

268   rank  and  file,  and  Major  Jarvis's 

Field  Battery.     Orders  were  sent  for  the 

'  diate  entraining  from  Quebec  and  King 

"  A  "  and  "  B  "  Batteries  Royal  Canadiai 

lery,  consisting  of  two  field-batteries  (tw 

of  each  only  were 

under  Majors  She 

Peters,  and  a  det» 

of  gunners  acting 

fantr}',    the    whole 

manded  by  Colonel 

zambert.     From  i 

also    came    the   ( 

School    Troop     (( 

Turnbull),  50  sabre* 

Toronto     '  "  C  " 

Infantry'  Company 

Smith),  qo  rank  an 

The    Royal     Ca 

Artillcr)' and  thes< 

'*  Schools  *'  of  infant 

cavalr\'    are    the 

disciplined       trooj 

Canada,    whose    d 

peace  time    is  to  i 

the  Militia  of  their  respective  arms — an  a 

system,  but  puzzling  in  nomenclature. 

Every  province  and  city  sent  its  quota 
10th  Grenadiers,  strength  250  (Colonel  Gr 
the  Queen's  Own  Rifles  (tolonel  Millet 
and  the  Bodyguard  Cavalrj-,  81,  under  ( 
Denison,  from  Toronto  ;  from  Ottawa  the 
marksmen  of  the  Governor-General's 
Guards,  5 1  (Major  Todd),  the  Midland  Bai 
340  (Colonel  Williams).  The  French-Ca 
rifle  regiments—  the  Qth  (Colonel  Amyc 
65th  (Colonel  Ouimet)  —  from  Ouebe 
Montreal  respectively,  were  pitted  again 
Western  Indians  rather  than  the  Frencl 
breeds.  All  answered  with  alacrity.  C 
and  men  left  the  law-courts,  the  Hoi 
Commons,  the  office  desk,  the  store,  the  p 
the  workshop,  the  forest,  with  no  experie 
war  and  but  little  training.  Thev  pro\'dl 
selves  enduring  and  gallant  soldiers,  efM 
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:ing  a  force  of  half-breed  hunters  and 
;  as  good  shots  as  the  Boers ;  as  brave, 
and  as  skilful  as  those  Transvaal  "com- 
»"  who  inflicted  upon  British  arms  one 
w  reverses  they  have  sustained, 
most  noticeable  feature  of  the  whole 
li,  a  feature  which  makes  its  study  of  the 
value  to  British  militia  and  volunteers, 
extraordinary*  facility  with  which  the 
"anadian  volunteers  became  converted 
ellent  marching  and  fighting  soldiers.  It 
D  be  a  matter  of  pride  to  young  Eng- 

that  their  brothers  and  cousins  settled 
ada,  many  of  them  "  army  competi- 
lilures,  vied  with  the  young  Canadian, 
r  eagerness  to  go  to  the  front  they 
:ir  farms   to   take   care   of    themselves. 

indififerent  farmers,  they  made  excellent 
avalr)'.  Bolton's,  French's,  Dennis's, 
Stuart's  scouts,  and  the  Alberta 
J  Rifles  were  a  mixture  of  young  Cana- 
d  English  settlers,  Western  men,  sur- 
and  cowboys  mounted  on  the  toughest 
chos.  Many  of  the  cowboys  of  the 
1  Column  were  American  citizens.  A 
y  was  anticipated  as  to  their  taking 
h  of  allegiance  to  Her  Majesty,  but  a 
will  swear  to  anything  for  the  sake  of  a 
ige  with  the  Redskins  ;  always  to  the 
lever  grumbling  or  giving  trouble  to 
but  the  enemy. 

ice-time  Canada  has  no  organised  trans- 
mmidsariat,  or  field  medical  department. 

four  weeks  all  three  were  improvised, 
Brith  the  aid  of  the  great  Hudson  Bay 
ly  and  the  supervision  of  General  Laurie 
entral  base. 

istonishing  rapidity  with  which  Canada 
through  the  campaign  speaks  well  for  her 
;r  militia  system,  and  for  the  inherent 

qualities  of  Canadians.  It  is  not  impos- 
at  in  the  future  the  martial  spirit  of 
.  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  what  some  of 
5  will  soon  be  the  New  Dominions  of 
isia  and  South  Africa,  may  be  a  source 
igth  to  the  Old  Country  and  save  us 
e  need  of  foreign  alliances. 
Mice  at  the  map  shows  the  Canadian 
Elailway  stretching  across  the  continent, 
iles  from  ocean  to  ocean.  The  western 
IS  not  completed,  and  ended  in  a  wilder- 
untry  that  supplied  nothing  but  wild 

beef  on  the  hoof,  Indians,  cowboys, 
,  and  gophers.  Unfortunately,  the  rail- 
I  alio  not  finished  further  east.    There 


was  a  gap  of  400  miles  along  the  north  shore  of 
Lake  Superior,  which  Riel  believed  would  be  an 
impassable  barrier  to  the  passage  of  troops  at  that 
season.  Parallel  to  the  railway,  and  for  800  miles, 
about  200  miles  north,  rolls  the  mighty  North 
Saskatchewan.  Upon  it  were  three  settlements 
(our  objectives),  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and 
held  by  small  garrisons  of  police : — (i)  Prince 
Albert,  with  Batoche,  the  half-breed  head- 
quarters of  the  rebels  ;  (2)  Battleford  ;  (3)  Fort 
Pitt,  with  Edmonton  beyond  it.  Opposite  to 
these  objectives  were  our  bases  at  Ou'Appelle, 
Swift  Current,  and  Calgar>-,  from  each  of  which 
marched  a  column — the  eastern,  under  General 
Middleton,  from  Ou'Appelle  ;  the  central  from 
Swift  Current,  under  Colonel  Otter,  a  Canadian 
officer  ;  and  the  western  column,  under  General 
Strange,  from  Calgarj*. 

From  his  own  account.  General  Middleton 
concentrated  his  attention  on  Batoche,  and  in- 
tended to  take  the  central  (Colonel  Otter's) 
column  with  him,  the  southern  branch  of  the 
Saskatchewan  being  between  them.  He  tells  us 
he  doubted  the  strategic  necessity  of  considering 
the  other  objectives,  and  that  **  nor'-westers  " 
were  his  pet  abhorrence  !  Yet  the  nor'-west  had 
eventually  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Per- 
haps it  was  difficult  for  a  man  who  had  never 
been  beyond  Eastern  Canada  at  once  to  grasp 
the  strategic  geography  of  a  new  continent.  He, 
however,  believed  in  himself — an  excellent  quality 
in  a  general.  Fortunately  for  General  Middle- 
ton,  Riel,  who,  as  he  naively  wrote,  "  did  not 
like  war,"  had  evidently  not  studied  that  subject 
at  the  L'niversity  of  Montreal,  where  he  was 
educated.  Riel  chose  to  take  his  stand  in  the 
fork  of  the  North  and  South  Saskatchewan,  navig- 
able for  General  Middleton 's  armed  steamers, 
which  could  take  him  in  reverse.  He  also  ex- 
posed his  line  of  retreat  at  Prince  Albert  to 
Colonel  Irvine  and  the  North-West  Police,  who 
were  to  attack  him  in  combination  with  General 
Middleton. 

With  a  river  at  his  back,  therefore,  both 
branches  of  which  were  navigable  for  his  ene- 
mies' steamers,  and  a  telegraph  line  behind  the 
latter,  Riel  awaited  the  attack  of  the  best 
regular  troops  of  Canada,  with  field -artillerj'  and 
Gatling  guns.  The  houses  he  occupied  were 
mere  shell-traps,  and  some  were  not  even  Gat- 
ling-proof.  A  half-breed  knows  just  enough  to 
take  up  a  faulty  strategic  position  ;  an  Indian 
does  not. 

As  the  three  columns,  when  once  started, 
could  not  communicate  till  tKe\i  cfe\wiCv5t&N««^ 
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ght  column  consisted  of  the  90th  Regi- 
8  ;  "  A  "  Battery  R.C.A.,  two  guns,  82  ; 
hool  Company,  40 ;  Bolton's  scouts,  50 ; 

3. 

3  by  bugle  notes  were  arranged  between 
mns,  but  it  was  found  impracticable  to 
the  noise  of  battle. 

s  23rd,  news  came  of  the  surrender  of 
t  by  the  police  garrison  under  Inspector 
(son  of  the  novelist).  They  made  their 
boat  to  Battleford.  Mr.  McLean,  the 
Bay  factor,  left  the  fort  to  parley,  and 
imself  in 
ir's  grip. 

induced 
lly  savage 
lis  family 
ry  pretty 
the  other 
ind  their 

to  join 
len  these 
ured,  the 
vere  al- 
3  depart 
:ed.  They 
le  stocks 
rifles  left 
brt ;  but 
re  ingeni- 
•aired  by 
ans,  and 
inst  us  at 
hman's 

A  large 
)f  provi- 
id   stores 

antity  of  ammunition  fell  into  the  hands 
dians,  who  had  a  good  time  in  the  fort 
arrival  of  the  Western  Column. 
!  24th,  Middleton  marched  for  Dumont's 

Mounted  scouts  extended  in  front,  the 
under  Major  Bolton  200  yards  in  rear, 
jral,  as  was  his  custom,  rode  at  the  head, 
oaching  some  clumps  of  poplars  (blufls, 
3  phrase)  a  heavy  fire  on  the  left  was 
3Ut  did  not  do  much  damage,  as  it  was 

in  a  hurry.*     Bolton  instantly  directed 

I  Dumont's  despatch  to  Riel,  found  at  Batoche, 
ad  a  place  to  ambush  them  at  Fish  Creek.  It 
ited  by  a  fool  in  a  buckskin  coat,  who.  seeing  a 
on  the  prairie,  rode  after  her,  and  instead  of 
r  into  the  enemy's  cortege,  drove  her  right  on  to 
ig  I  was  discovered,  I  fired  at  him.  in  the  hope 
hoc  would  not  be  noticed,  as  he  was  always 


his  men  to  dismount,  and  let  loose  their  horses, 
some  of  which  were  immediately  shot,  as  well  as 
a  few  men,  the  flankers  and  files  in  front  falling 
back  on  the  supports,  and  the  wounded  crawling 
back  to  the  line.  The  enemy  were  kept  in 
check  till  the  advanced  guard  of  the  90th  came 
up.  Captain  Wise's  horse  was  shot  in  going 
back  for  them.  Meanwhile,  amid  the  rattle  ot 
rifle  fire  and  the  '•  ping  "  of  bullets,  could  be  heard 
the  oaths,  shouts,  and  jeers  of  the  excited  Metis, 
mingled  with  the  vibrating  war-whoop  of  the 
Indians  ;    but   the   English   scouts   spoke   only 
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with  their  Winchesters.  One  brave,  alone,  in 
full  war-paint,  dashed  boldly  out  of  cover, 
shouting  his  war-cry.  He  was  immediately 
shot,  and  his  example  was  not  followed.  When 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  QOth  came  up,  it  was 
extended  on  the  right  of  the  scouts  ;  Captain 
Clarke  (in  command)  and  several  men  were 
wounded.  The  main  body  were  brought  up 
by  Colonel  Houghton,  and  Major  Mackeand 
(qoth)  and  two  more  companies  extended  to 
the  right.     The   two  guns  of    "  A "'    Batter)', 

firing  shots  himself  at  birds  and  rabbits,  as  my  scouts 
have  frequently  reported.  I  unfortunately  missed  him : 
and  my  shot  being  mistaken  for  the  signal,  all  my  men 
began  firing,  and  ex]X>sed  their  position  before  the  enemy 
had  fallen  into  the  trap  I  had  laid  for  them."  It  will  be 
seen  fools  have  their  uses,  even  the  irrepressible  sporting 
British  tenderfoot. 
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under  Major  Peters,  came  into  action ;  but  as 
the  enem}-  were  too  well  covered,  the  general 
withdrew  them.  Subsequently  they  dashed  into 
the  fight  at  close  quarters,  which  was  necessary, 
as  the  men  in  the  rifle-pits  could  not  be  reached 
from  a  distance.  The  guns  took  up  various 
positions  on  both  sides  of  the  coulee.  Captain 
Drury  and  Lieutenant  Ogilvie  at  last  ran  their 
guns  up  by  hand  to  within  twenty  yards  of  the 
edge  of  the  ravine,  and  giving  extreme  depression, 
fired  case  shot  into  the  bush  which  concealed 
the  pits,  whose  whereabouts  were  only  seen 
by  the  puffs  ot"  smoke,  and  the  presence  of  the 
enemy  felt  as  gunner  after  gunner  fell  in  the 
act  of  ramming  home  (the  guns  were  muzzle- 
loaders,  and  the  men  completely  exposed).* 
About  this  time  the  enemy's  fire  slackened. 
They  were  seen  moving  down  to  their  right. 
Major  Boswell  ooth)  was  sent  t<»  seize  a  farm- 
lK>u>e  on  the  left  front,  to  check  this  nu)vement, 
and  the  enemy  fell  back  down  the  creek  towards, 
the  pit>. 

The  firing-line  <»f  infantry  had  in  the  mean- 
time pushed  up  t<»  the  edge  of  the  ravine, 
.suffering  severely,  the  men  in  tlieir  eagernos 
cxpn>ing  them<»elve>  to  the  fire  from  below: 
any  man  raising  him.-elf  showed  against  the 
sky-Iiiie.  and  many  were  shut  ihnuigh  the 
head.  The  rebels  imw  attempted  a  turning 
mttveineni  i.>n  our  riiiht.  a'n>n^  liie  bt)ll<>m  <»!" 
the  coulee,  and  .-"et  fire  lo  the  prairie,  to  c<»ver 
the  movement  and  check  and  embarrass  our  men. 
the  wind  blowing  towards  u-*.  The  general 
had  previou>!y  -ent  his  two  aides  to  extend 
three  companies  o!  the  iOlh,  Captain  Buchan 
ami  **  C"  SK.hooi  Comjiany.  Maif)r  Smith,  to  the 
exlrenie  right,  the  remainder  ot  the  '"lOih.  under 
Major  Maekeami.  were  held  in  reserve  near 
the  field  ho-.piial.  where  the  waggons  were 
^.'•rralled.  Thin;^-  Io..ked  criii«.al.  but  from 
general  to  bugler  ever\-  man  and  boy  did  hi- 
duly.  The  plucky  old  general  wa-  everywhere; 
a  ball  pa^'Sed  ihr<uigh  hi-  fur  cap.  hi-  Imr-e. 
••Sam."  wa^  al-o  ora/ed. 

Hi"^  iwi)  .iiile--de-cam]\  Capt.iin  Wi-e  ami 
Lieutenant  OfUiLe*.  were  both '  wouniled.  the 
f< 'liner  h.nl  iwc  li..r-es  -hot  umler  him  ;  anil 
ab«>ve  the  <lin  of  the  b.itlle  miijht  be  heard  the 
>hrill  treble  »'f  the  b..\ -nu.nler.  Rillv  Bui^hanap.. 
^'(  the  iOth.  .1-  he  walked  up  and  down  the 
firin);-line  :  "Now.  hoy-.  wh.»'-  fi.r  more  «.art- 
ridge."^ :  "  The  b.i:iil-men  were  bu-v  bringing 
the   wounded    t«'    the    ductor-.    under  Surgeon- 

*  S  ni!    .i,i\   wo  sh.ill    h-ive   shields  lor  our  BL    tieUl- 


Major  Orton,  an  old  army  hand ;  and 
teamsters  were  brought  up,  led  by  Bedsor 
transport  officer,  and  under  the  enemy'? 
beat  out  the  blazuig  prairie  with  branches. 

Captain  Drur\-  shelled  the  farmhouM? 
buildings  occupied  by  the  enemy  on  the  i 
and  cleared  them  out.  Colonel  Montizan 
commanding  the  left  column,  hearing  the  fi 
brought  down  his  force  and  guns  to  the  cd 
the  river,  though  the  banks  were  a  hm 
feet  high,  with  no  sort  of  a  roadway.  Uof 
nately,  the  scow  had  been  sent  for  forage 
was  not  at  first'  available  ;  e\-entually  250 
and  two  guns  and  horses  were  crossed  over. 
the  Grenadiers  were  immediately  extcidi 
support.  By  this  time  the  enemy's  fire 
almost  ceased,  and  they  had  retired  aloq| 
ravine,  except  a  determined  handful,  vIn 
held  the  pits.  Major  Peters  got  permiNM 
try  the  bayonet :  he  made  a  desperate  : 
followed  by  a  detachment  of  garrison  goi 
of  the  "  A  "  Battery  ;.  some  of  the  qoth&B 
Captain  Kuttan,  and  Lieutenant  Swiiiibf4 
Colonel  Houghton.  After  making  seven! 
lant  attempts,  they  remained  in  the  ravi^p: 
ordered  to  retire  by  the  general,  with  thel 
three  killed  and  five  wounded,  including  1 
tenant  Swinford  and  a  gunner,  whose  bodj 
ti>und  within  ten  paces  of  the  pits.  Thege 
refu-ed  t<»  allow  any  further  attempt,  considf 
it  a  futile  wa>te  of  life. 

The  Grenadiers  were  left  extended  alon{ 
ridge,  while  the  rest  of  the  force  retired  a 
a  mile  to  pitch  camp — a  difficult  task.  asaU 
ing  >now  >torm  had  set  in.  As  the  Greoai 
were  moving  off,  a  con^iderablc  bodv  of  mov 
men  .-bowed  themselves  on  the  oppositesi 
the  ravine.  They  had  probably  been  icn 
bring  off  the  gallant  fellows  in  the  pitSyilii 
the  (irenadiers  facing  about  thcv  disappear 

(general  Middletim  had  ab<mt  400  men 3 
ally  engaged  :  the  rebels  2S0,  most  advMl 
LiuMy  p(t>ted.  Our  casualties  were  fifty- 
killed  or  died  of  wounds.  The  Indians 
left  three  dead  on  the  field,  but  were  ■ 
quently  found  to  have  had  eleven  killed  or  dl 
wound-  and  eighteen  wounded  ;  about  11 
their  ponies  were  shot,  as  the  poor  brutBi' 
tieil  up  in  the  wooded  ravine.  The  rtB 
y.rt/ir-.tr  not  arriving  as  exp'ected,  the  wbbi 
were  .-ent  to  Saskatoon  in  extemporised  fl 
lance-,  the  >ettlers  taking  them  into  their  hot 
Surgeon-Major  Douglas.  V.C..  had  paddled 
hunilred  miles  alone  in  his  canoe  to  give  his 
and  Deputy-Surgeon-General    Roddick  ifri 
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with  a  complete  staff,  and  Nurse  Miller,  pleasant, 
kind,  and  skilful,  as  nurses  are  wont  to  be. 

The  steamer  Northcote  had  been  delayed  by 
low  water,  but  she  propped  herself  over  the  sand- 
banks with  her  long  legs  like  a  great  grasshopper, 
as  Western  stern-wheel  steamers  manage  to  do, 
and  arrived  on  the  5th  May  with  supplies  and  rein- 
forcements.   Colonel  Van  Straubenzie,  a  veteran 
of  the  Crimea  and  India,  Colonel  Williams,  M.P., 
commanding  100  men — "  Midlanders  " — a  Gat- 
ling  gun  with   Captain    Howard,   late    U.S.A. 
agent  of  the  Gatling  Gun  Company. 

Leaving  General  Middleton  to  bury  his  dead, 
let  us  turn  to  the  Central  and  Western  Columns. 
The  Central  Column,  under  Colonel  Otter,  when 
urganiseil  for  the  relief  of  Battleford,  was  com- 
pased  of :  Personal  staff,  Lieutenant  Sears, 
I.S.C.,  and  Captain  Glutton ;  Major  Short, 
*»n"  Battery,  R.C.A.,  2  guns  and  i  Gatling; 
garrison  gunners.  Captain  Farley,  113;  "C" 
Infantry  School,  Lieutenant  Wadmore,  40  ; 
(icivcrnor-ticnerars  Foot  Guards,  Captain  Todd, 
51  ;  (^)uccn's  Own  Rifles,  Colonel  Miller,  274; 
North-West  Mounted  Police,  Superintendent 
llcrkmer,  50;  scouts,  6  ;  total,  543. 

Tluir  march  was  very  rapid  after  crossing  the 
South  Saskatchewan  :  lOO  miles  were  covered 
in  live  ilays,  with  a  long  waggon-train  carr^-ing 
the  inlanlry,  iwcnty-tivc  days'  rations,  and  wood- 
tiu-l.  On  the  evening  of  the  arrival  Colonel 
OltiM  ilid  not  enter  the  settlement,  and  deferred 
tloini*  M>  till  daylight.  The  Indians  utilised  the 
\\\\\\\  t»»  hmn  and  KH)t  the  suburbs  on  the  south 
didr  nl  the  river.  Xe.xt  day  he  marched  into 
MaltUtiMd.  anil  on  the  2Qth  April  learned  from 
Itin  sionf*  tiial  about  200  Crees  and  Stoneys 
will-  iiu.uU|Hil  with  Poundmaker  about  thirty- 
t-i^lil  null  ^  lli^tant.  It  was  decided  to  make  a 
l(•lolu^.li^^.lnlV  in  force  and  surprise  their  camp. 
On  till'  i>t  May  Colonel  Otter  marched  out  01 
llattlilt'itl  with  3:5  of  his  force,  including  the 
Hal  I  III. 'nl  i^itics,  and  forty-eight  waggons  to 
I. IMS  till-  nun  .ind  rations,  Major  Short's  two 
•  |,.. mull  I  M.L.K.  guns.*  Halting  at  8  p.m. 
I'ni.ihrl  Ottri  waited  till  the  moon  rose,  and 
ilu-n  |«u^lu»l  on  through  the  night.  Daybreak 
hlu»\Mil  llu-  tiiv  camp  on  a  rise,  partially 
hiiitnuiulrd  In'  wooded  coulees;  Cut  Knife 
<'iiilv  I. in  .uioN>>  the  front.  The  advanced 
Mouti   hail  iiosMil   the  creek  and  mounted  the 

•  A  J  llw  l.iiJ  in«>iniMit.  ami  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the 
liiiillriV  I'llitci.  ilif  t«|iiijtnH'nt  was  chanRed— 7-pounders, 
I  III-  I  .niitiM''^  «'•  ^^I'i'  *»  *»"'!  *'^'*''"  rotting  in  store  since  the 
U»\  Kvil  liivvr  fX|*iliiion,  bcii^g  substituted  for  9-pounders. 


rising  ground  before  they  were  discov* 
the  alarm  given.  Scarcely  had  the  scou 
the  crest  of  the  hill  than  they  were  n 
sharp  fire  ;  the  police  extended  on  tl 
and  the  guns,  pushed  forward  into  t 
line  and  supported  by  the  garrison 
as  infantry  escort,  opened  with  shrapnc 
the  camp.  An  Indian,  on  emergencj*, 
short  toilet  and  dispenses  even  with  fre 
so  that  in  a  short  time  they  were  ninnij 
through  the  brushwood  coulees  and  aln 
rounded  the  force,  pouring  in  a  de 
cross-fire  upon  our  men,  who  at  first 
themselves  carelessly,  but  soon  lean 
lesson.  The  whole  force  had  to  be  pi 
fighting  line  to  meet  the  attack,  the  B 
Rifles  guarding  the  rear  and  the  for 
police  horses  and  waggon-train  w< 
sheltered  in  a  slight  declivity,  where  < 
casualties  occurred — a  waggon-horse  ar 
Short's  charger  being  shot. 

Shortly  after  the  fight  became  genera 
perate  rush  was  made  by  the  braves  tc 
the  Gatling,  which  had  jammed  for  the  ir 
The  two  7-pounders  had  broken  thei 
trails  with  the  recoil,  and  were  being  la 
and  spliced  by  Captain  Rutherford  and 
detachments  ;  but  Major  Short,  calling 
garrison  gunners  and  police,  advanced 
head  to  meet  the  onset  of  the  braves, 
them  with  loss,  and  drove  them  bacl 
run — a  pace  an  Indian  very  seldom  ado 
his  back  to  the  foe.  A  tall  brave, 
slowlv,  turned  and  took  deliberate  ain 
major,  who  was  about  twenty  feet  in  fn 
men  ;  the  bullet  passed  through  the 
the  jauntily-cocked  cap,  and  cut  a  a 
from  his  head.  He  drew  his  revolver  and 
Indian  through  the  side.  He  rolled  over 
up,  staggered  a  few  paces,  dropped,  and 
blanket  over  his  head,  to  die  decon 
Ciesar  might  have  done.  Alas  I  a  monu 
a  blow  from  a  rifle-butt  in  the  hands  i 
cited  French-Canadian  gunner  sped  hir 
happy  hunting-ground.  The  major  i 
scalping-knife  but  left  him  his  scalp— a 
ment  the  Indian  might  not  have  retun 
things   gone    the   other   way.t     Repulst 

♦  Maxims  were  not  then  so  well  known  i 
jamminjj. 

t  In  this  action  "  H  '  Battery  had  Lieutenan 
Scff^oant  Caftney,  Corporal  Morton,  and  Gunnw  I 
severely  wounded,  .\fter  literally  hairhreadth  es 
battle,  Major  Short  died  doing  his  duty  in  pa 
from  an  explosion  of  gunpowder  in  blowing  vf 
to  stop  a  vast  conflagration  in  the  city  of  Q*i^ 
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>nt,  the  Indians  strenuously  tried  to 
id  the  force  by  working  through  the 
.  coulees  from  both  flanks.*  The  right 
id  ford  were  menaced,  but  the  coulee 
ared  of  the  Indians  by  a  party  of  Battle- 
fles  under  Captain  Nash,  Ross,  chief  of 
couts,  and  individuals  of  other  corps,  for 
hting  had  got  mixed,  from  the  nature 
ground  and  the  character  uf  the  attack, 
lilar  manner,  the  left  rear  was  cleared  by 
9f  the  Queen's  Own  and  Battleford  Rifles, 
remained,  however,  a  few  braves  who 
y  held  their  ground  until  outflanked  by 
uts,  making  a  long  detour^  towards  the 
:he  day. 

six  hours'  fighting,  the  flank  and  rear 
ear,  but   the  position   was   not   tenable 

night.  The  guns  could  only  be  fought 
ng  up  the  broken  trails  with  splints  after 
)und.  Colonel  Otter  had  accomplished 
ect  by  handling  Poundmaker  and  his 
o  roughly  that  Big  Bear  did  not  care  to 

discomfited  friend,  but  preferred  to  try 
ons  with  the  Western  Column  in  the 
swamps    north     of    the    Saskatchewan. 

nel  Otter  puts  the  strength  of  the  Indian  braves 
oo  and  50  Metis. 


Colonel  Otter  returned  to  Battleford  the  same 
night,  fearing  a  counter-attack  on  that  place. 
The  retirement  was  eff"ectually  covered  by  the 
artillery,  crippled  though  it  was,  Short — first  in 
advance  and  last  in  retreat — bringing  up  the 
rear  Avith  the  Gatling.  The  dead  and  wounded 
were  brought  over  the  creek  safely — 8  killed 
and  14  wounded.  The  body  of  Private  Osgood, 
of  the  Guards,  alone  could  not  be  recovered. 
The  force  made  a  rapid  return  march  to  Battle- 
ford. General  Middleton  has  left  on  record  that 
he  did  not  approve  of  the  dash  made  by  Colonel 
Otfer,  nor,  indeed,  of  the  action  of  any  of  the 
commanders  whom  distance  made  it  impossible 
for  him  personally  to  control. 

So  far,  we  have  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
Eastern  and  Centre  Columns,  up  to  the  battles  of 
Fish  Creek  and  Cut  Knife.  Should  the  reader 
so  desire,  he  ma^'  at  no  distant  date  follow  also 
the  wilderness  march  of  the  Western  Column, 
with  its  fights  at  Frenchman's  Butte  and 
Loon  Lake  in  pursuit  of  *I  Big  Bear,''  and  read 
the  story  of  the  four  days'  battle  at  Batoche, 
where  the  brave  but  misguided  half-breeds  were 
lured  to  destruction  by  the  foolish  fanatic  Riel, 
who  paid  the  penalty  of  the  tolly  that  becomes 
crime. 
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' £  W  LL    was    ready  for  the  attack.      Major 

m^\       George  Napier,  one  of  the  three  illus- 

1   -A-      trious  brothers  whose  nanie>  are  now 

household  words,   stood  at  the   head 

of  his  volunteer  stormers,  taking  his  instructions 

from  Lord  Wellington  himself. 

'*  Now  do  you  quite  understand  ?  Do  you  see 
the  way  you  are  to  take  so  as  to  arrive  at  the 
breach  without  noise  or  confusion?" 

"Yes,  sir,  perfectly,"  replied  Napier. 

Someone  of  the  staff,  who  was  standing  by, 
then  said — 

"  Vou  are  not  loaded  !  Why  don't  you  make 
your  men  load  ?" 

'*  No,"  -iturdily  replied  Napier  :  '*  I  shall  not 
load.  If  we  cannot  do  the  business  with  the 
bayonet  and  without  tiriiij^.  wc  shall  not  be  able 
to  d«^  it  at  all." 

"  Let  him  alone  ;  let  him  go  hi^  own  way," 
remarked  Wellington,  interposing,  and  thus 
fully  endorsing  the  view  which  Napier  took 
of  the  work  in  hand. 

A  few  minute-  later  Napier  was  >hot  down 
as  he  entered  the  breach  at  the  head  of  liis  men. 
His  arm  was  .shattered,  and  hung  helpless,  but 
Jie  ili>dained  all  assistance. 

"Pu>h  on.lad-,  pu^h  on!"  he  cried  undaunted, 
still  cheering  \\\>  men.  "  Never  mind  me  ;  push 
on — the  place  i-  (Uir>  !  " 

And  there  he  lay.  till  all  h.ul  passed  him, 
getting  lerrilily  hrui-ed  and  trampled  upon  in 
the  confu^icin  in  the  darkne->. 

ll  wa-.  not  till  he  lieanl  the  shouts  (»f 
'' X'ieiorv  :  (  )l(l  l-'n;:lan(i  for  ever!"  that  he 
gave  him-elf  up  t<'  the  surge-m  f<>r  the  am- 
putali(»i;  of  hi-  arm. 

They  were  true  hen>e'-.  these  old  Penin-ular 
worthie-  ;  and  there  were  few  hner  fellows  than 
the  Napier — Cliarle^.  William,  and  (ie(»rge. 
Hut  at  Ciudad  Roiliign  there  were  others 
wlio  gaineil  great  fame  :  (ienerals  Craufurd 
imd  Mackinnon,  both   killeii    at    the    breaches  ; 


Gurwood  and  Mackie,  who  led  the  forlorn  I 
Hardyman,  a  captain  of  the  45th,  of  vh 
was  said  so  gallant  was  his  demeanour,  so 
his  exploits,  that  although  three  general 
seventy  other  officers  had  follen,  "  the  s( 
fresh  from  the  strife  talked  only  of  Hardy 
The  taking  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  was  ind 
splendid  feat  of  arms. 

Time  was  of  vital  importance.  The  F 
general,  Marmont,  was  collecting  his  str 
for  its  relief ;  the  ground  the  besi^ers 
pied  might  at  any  moment  be  flooded. 
was  the  rainy  season,  and  a  night's 
pour  of  rain  would  have  ruined  the  tre 
The  only  chance  lay  in  boldly  attemptii 
a>sault.  without  waiting  till  the  fortitic 
were  ruined  by  bombardment.  Heartl 
it  may  sound,  the  only  solution  was  to  sa 
life  rather  than  time.  This  i5  what  Welli 
had  meant  when  he  prefaced  his  final  ord 
the  announcement  that  Ciudad  Rodrigo  m 
taken  on  a  ])articular  day.  His  men  kni\\ 
was  expected  of  them.  and.  without  hesil 
they  answered  :  "  We  will  do  it  I  " 

It  wa>  no  light  enterpri.se.  the  siege  o!'  C 
Rodrigo  ;  but  Wellington  undertook  it  <mi 
reasonable  grounds.  In  the  first  place,  i; 
bouml  to  do  .something  just  then.  A  ie.i 
stantial  success  was  very  urgentlv  ru 
Great  dissatisfaction  prevailed  in  Kniil.L 
the  prolonged  inactivity  o\  his  aTn:\. 
Government  at  home  was  unpi'pui.i:.  .1 
pa>sed  on  what  it  could  to  it-  ge:;er.ii 
manding  in  the  field,  finding  fault,  vet  : 
him  no  very  generous  or  -utficieiil  ^^;j 
He  -tood  practicallv  alone — he  mu-t  Ih;i 
brunt  (^i  all  he  ilid  and  all  that  eanu-'-t  it 
not  the  le--  did  he  reckon  up  hi-  chaiuv 
coii'.ider  the  variou-  operation-  opet!  t" 
independently  of  their  difficult v  it  ilic 
attending  them. 

The  one  he  chose  was  that  which  lay  DB 
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almost  hopclt'ss  and  impossible. 

ludacity  was  what   really  made  it  feas- 

Marmont  vv;is  really  misled  by  the  many 

^•antages  that  told  against  the  English,  and 

fcvent  them,  as  he  thought,  from  attempt- 

us  blow.     It  watj  the  depth  of  the 

;  ;    the  weather  was  intensely  cold, 


culive  davs  they  had  no  hrcati ".  f' 
cavalry  and  artillery,  the  mulei.  of  the  military 
train,  were  half  .starved — chopped  straw,  the 
onlv  food,  was  exceedingly  scarce ;  and  the 
muleteers,  upon  whom  much  depended,  had 
b  r  month;*  without  pay.     Above  all,  the 

1  e,  Wellington'^  allies,  weie  apathetic, 


•  ^ 


V  ^ 


^9-^ 


'•'NOW     t»0     YOU     QUJrt     U.SbEJLilANL  r  *        (/.  ti70). 


id  frost  alternated  with  heavy  rains.     Tl»e 
•md  was  6o  wasted  and  depopulated 
all    military    movements.      The 
Ji  in  very  p<»or  ctise  ;  the  troops 

t  ^  f'm  ill-hcaliht  due  to  their  long 

lioo  of  damp,  low-lying  ground  ;  hundreds 
^  the  rest   were  dispirited  and 
|j  uniform*  were  ragged,  l  heir  pay 

lUto  m  orrear  -.    supplies  were  wranty, 
lit  up  with   great   irregularity;  men 
\pa  lull-rationa,  and  for  three  conse- 


disinclined    to  co-operate    in  any  forward  and 
decided  move. 

Vet  Wellington,  nothing  daunted,  proceeded 
to  gnthcr  up  the  threads  and  weld  them  to- 
gether for  hib  purpose  His  troubles,  after  all, 
were  working  to  his  advanURe :  The  enemy  was 
av  hem  and  magnifitJ   *  ^\.     The 

<i  of  the  BiitiMi  ii  .i-jt  area 

iken  ;i»  a  dc:ir  proof  oi  the  difficulties  of 
..     .-icncc,  and  as  a  certainty  th.it  thcj  oovaJA. 
nut  a*»ume  x\\^  offctvjXvtt,    OxVvtx  'ovoiiw  vwaxv'a^ 
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encouraged  this  false  security  in  the  French. 
Nothing,  least  of  all  a  siege,  could  be  contem- 
plated, for  it  was  firmly  believed  that  the  English 
had  no  battering-train.  Again,  the  Quarter- 
master-General, Murray,  was  granted  leave  of 
absence  to  go  to  England.  No  great  operations 
could  be  near  at  hand  when  so  prominent  an 
official  was  suffered  to  leave  the  army.  When 
Murray  afterwards  reproached  Wellington  for 
allowing  him  to  lose  all  share  in  the  coming 
brilliant  exploit,  the  general  laughingly  replied 
that  his  absence  had  been  of  the  greatest  service 
to  him,  for  Marmont  had  heard  of  it,  and  was 
in  consequence  satisfied  that  nothing  much  was 
about  to  happen. 

Profound  secrec}^  was  a  first  condition  of 
success  in  an  operation  which,  as  the  historian 
puts  it,  needed  extreme  nicety,  quickness,  prii- 
dence,  and  audacity.  Wellington  was  careful  to 
divulge  nothing,  and  only  a  masterful,  self-reliant 
leader  could  have  made  such  extensive  prepar- 
ations without  betraying  his  purpose.  He  had 
begun  them  really  the  previous  autumn  when 
he  had  refortified  Almeida,  which  had  recently 
fallen  into  his  hands,  intending  it  as  a  secure 
place  of  arms,  where  he  might  collect  his  siege 
artiller\'.  Large  detachments  of  infantry  had 
been  practised  in  the  business  of  military 
engineering,  in  the  manufacture  of  gabions, 
fascines,  and  pickets  in  the  digging  of  trenches 
and  earthworks.  He  had  also  set  the  militar\- 
artificers  to  build  a  great  trestle  bridge  to  be 
used  in  crossing  the  river  Agueda,  upon  which 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  stands. 

By  the  ist  January,  181 2,  he  had  brought  up 
half  his  guns,  had  fortunately  found  ammunition 
in  Almeida,  and  had  begun  to  lay  the  bridge  at 
Marialva  below  the  town.  Four  divisions  were 
to  be  employed  in  the  siege — the  ist.  3rd,  4th, 
and  Light  ;  but  as  the  weather  was  bitterly  cold 
and  the  army  had  no  tents,  there  was  no  cover 
or  protection  to  the  troops  on  the  north  side. 
It  was  ordered,  therefore,  that  the  rejTJnients 
should  occiipv  cantonments  on  the  south  bank 
among  the  villages.  Thev  were  to  cross  over  to 
their  work  from  dav  to  dav  as  their  turn  of  dutv 
came  round.  In  this  way  each  division  was  to 
have  one  whole  dav  in  the  trenches  out  of  everv 
four,  takin«;  with  them  their  food,  cooked,  and 
their  entrencliin;^  tools.  Tlic  hardship  (  f  this 
service  was  great.  It  wa-^  iiecosarv  to  cro.>^  tlie 
icy-cold  river  Agueda  going  to  and  fro.  wading 
thr(nigh  water  sometimes  to  the  waist.  No  fires 
could  be  lighted,  and  their  wet  clothes  often  froze 
on  to  the  men  during  the  night.     One  of  those 


who  went  through  this  siege  descril 
pieces  of  ice  were  constantly  brought  < 
the  rapid  current,  and  so  bruised  the  t 
fording  the  river  that  cavalry'  were  or 
form  four  deep  across  the  ford,  and  un 
living  shelter  the  men  crossed  comp: 
unharmed. 

The  fortress  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  stood  < 
ground  in  a  nearly  open  plain  with  a  re 
face,  but  to  the  northward  there  were  t 
respectively  some  180  and  600  yards  dist 
the  ramparts.  The  first  of  these,  ca 
Lesser  Tesson,  was  about  on  a  level  \ 
walls ;  the  second,  or  Greater  Tesson,  ro 
feet  above  them.  Upon  the  latter  an 
and  palisaded  redoubt  had  been  cons 
called  San  Francisco,  and  this  preven 
siege  operations  on  this  side  while  it 
the  enemy's  hands.  The  town  itself 
fended  by  a  double  line  of  fortific 
one,  the  inner,  an  ancient  wall  of  r 
not  particularly  strong ;  the  second, 
it,  intended  to  cover  the  inner  wal! 
latter  is  known  in  old-fashioned  fortifica 
a  "  fausse  braie."  It  gave  but  little 
being  set  so  far  down  the  slope  of  t 
Besides  the  foregoing,  the  suburbs  of  tl 
were  defended  by  an  earthen  entrer 
hastily  thrown  up  by  the  Spaniards  : 
of  years  previously.  But  since  the  Frei 
held  Ciudad  Rodrigo  they  had  utilise 
convents,  large  and  substantial  buildings 
general  defence,  fortifs'ing  them  and  placi 
in  battery  upon  their  flat  roofs. 

Wellington,  having  resolved  to  atta< 
the  north  side,  was  compelled,  in  t 
instance,  to  get  possession  of  the  red 
San  Francisco  on  the  Greater  Tesson 
was  effected  upon  the  night  of  the  8th  . 
in  most  gallant  style  by  a  portion  of  th 
Division,  led  by  Lieut. -Colonel  Colbor 
of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  soldiers  who 
fame  in  the  Peninsular  War.  Major 
Napier,  who  has  been  mentioned  alrcai 
volunteered,  but  Wellington  said  the  si 
sliould  be  commanded  by  the  first  tick 
for  dutv.  Colborne's  orders  were  gi 
clearly  and  precisely  that  it  was  impo>: 
misunderstand  them.  The  stt)rming  pa; 
to  descend  into  the  ditch,  cut  away  th 
sades,  and  climb  over  into  the  redoubt, 
moved  forward  about  Q  p.m.,  the  wati 
being  "  England  and  St.  George  ":  and  I 
the  palisades  close  to  the  outward  side 
ditch,  sprang  on  them  without  waiting  19 
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.own.  Then  they  rushed  on  "with  so 
urj'  that  the  assailants  appeared  to  be  at 
i  the  same  time  in  the  ditch,  mounting 
■apets,  fighting  on  the  top  of  the  ram- 
md  forcing  the  gorge  of  the  redoubt." 
iidaunted  courage  was  irresistible.  The 
1  of  the  redoubt  were  all  killed  or  made 
rs,  and  this  with  only  the  most  trifling 
our  side. 

capture  of  the  redoubt  was  the  signal  for 
ing  ground,"  as  it  is  called,  the  digging 
first  trench  or  parallel — the  first  of  the 
)f  zigzags  or  approaches — under  cover  of 
he  assailants  creep  up  to  a  fortress  which 
g  besieged.  The  work  must  be  done 
t,  and  quickly.  A  whole  brigade  covered 
deration,  and  700  men  with  pick  and 
laboured  to  such  purpose  that  a  trench 
eet  deep  and  four  feet  wide  was  dug  by 
t.  Once  safely  established  at  a  height 
jave  a  good  view  of  the  whole  place,  the 
I  engineers  proceeded  to  lay  out  batteries 
prove  the  parallel.  The  work  was  con- 
the  next  night,  and  so  on,  1,200  men 
-cgularly  employed  in  pushing  forward 
inch  till  a  point  was  reached  near  enough 
rr  down  the  walls  and  make  a  breach  in 
ce.  Five  days  were  thus  fully  occupied, 
ly  progress  being  always  good,  although 
}e  was  marked  with  vicissitudes  v.-hich 
to  retard  it.  The  enemy's  artillery  was 
il  according  to  the  ideas  of  th(^se  days — 
h  now  the  heaviest  would  be  thought  a 
opgun — and  their  fire  was  often  most 
:ive,   both    to   the    assailants    and   their 

he  night  of  the   13th  the  English  bat- 
ere  armed  with  28  guns  ;  one  convent — 
Santa    Cruz — was    taken    and  secured 
right    fiank.      Ne.xt    day    the    French 
successful  sortie  at  the  time  when  the 
of  the  trenches  were  being  changed,  and 
he  old  relief  did  not  wait  for  the  new, 
ired  in  a  hasty  and  disorderly  manner. 
Tks  being  thus  left  unguarded,  the  enter- 
garrison  did  them  much  mischief,  and 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  spike  thw*  guns, 
sortie  was  checked  by  the  stout  stand 
by    a    few    of    the    workmen    collected 
r  by  an  officer  of  engineers. 

this  the  battering-guns,  were  directed 

be  convent  of  San  P'rancisco,  and  fired 

I  great  vigour  till  dusk,  when  the  building 

cibly  entered  and  captured.     Next  day 

was  concentrated  upon  the  ramparts  at 


two  particular  points— one  known  hereafter  as 
"  the  great  breach,"  where  the  walls  jutted 
forward  at  a  ver\'  salient  angle  ;  the  other  upon 
a  turret,  within  the  inner  line  of  defence,  and 
this  was  called  the  "  lesser  breach."  The  batter- 
ing continued  fiercely  and  without  intermission 
until  the  i8th  January-.  Towards  evening  on 
that  day  the  tower  and  turret  were  seen  to  be 
in  a  ruinous  condition,  and  the  opening  at  the 
main  or  great  breach  was  yawning  wide  enough 
to  justify  an  attempt  to  enter.  This  was  the 
deadly  work  of  just  ten  days.  The  outer  wall,  or 
"  fausse  braie,"  was  greatly  shaken  :  there  were 
two  formidable  breaches  in  the  main  walls,  and 
sweeping  discharges  of  grape  and  canister  pre- 
vented the  garrison  from  repairing  them. 

Then  Wellington,  ready  to  avoid  unnecessary 
bloodshed,  summoned  the  place  to  surrender. 
The  French  commandant, General  Barrio, bravely 
refused,  declaring  that  his  emperor  had  en- 
trusted him  with  the  defence  of  the  fortress,  and 
that  he  could  not  give  it  up.  "  On  the  con- 
trar\',"  the  message  ran,  "  my  brave  garrison 
prefers  to  be  buried  with  me  under  its  ruins." 
Assault  became  inevitable  therefore,  and  Wel- 
lington at  once  issued  his  orders,  prefacing  them 
with  the  memorable  words  already  quoted,  that 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  must  be  attacked  that  evening. 
There  is  no  more  striking  picture  in  our  militant' 
records  than  that  of  the  Great  Duke  seated  on 
the  reverse  or  inner  side  of  one  of  the  advanced 
approaches  writing  out  his  orders  with  his  own 
hand,  after  having  made  a  close  reconnaissance 
of  both  breaches.  The  minuteness  of  these 
orders,  the  mastery  of  intricate  details,  which  in 
such  a  position  he  must  necessarily  have  carried 
in  his  head,  his  strong  grasp  of  the  situation, 
and  his  unerring  decision  as  to  the  method  and 
best  points  of  attack,  show  the  great  British 
general  at  his  best. 

There  were  to  be  two  principal  attacks,  made 
by  the  two  divisions  on  trench  duty  that  evening 
— the  night  between  the  iSth  and  lOth  Januarj*. 
These  were  the  3rd  and  Light  Divisions.  To 
the  first  was  entrusted  the  assault  upon  the  main 
breach,  to  the  latter  that  on  the  lesser  or  breach 
by  the  tower.  The  brigade  of  General  Mackinnon 
was  to  lead  the  first,  supported  by  Campbell's 
brigade  ;  \'andaleur's  led,  and  Andrew  Barnard's 
brigade  supported,  the  second.  Both  were  to 
be  preceded  by  forlorn  hopes  and  storming 
parties,  with  others  carrying  wool-bags  and 
ladders  to  facilitate  descent  into  the  ditch  and 
the  escalade  of  the  walls.  The  eagerness,  the 
noble  emulation,  amon^  BtvXvbVv  «»v>\^va^  xja  \5fc 
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foremost  in  these,  the  most  dangerous  services  in 
an  assault,  were  well  illustrated  on  this  occasion. 
George  Napier,  who  had  obtained  a  promise 
from  his  general,  the  famous  but  ill-fated  Crau- 
furd,  that  he  should  lead  the  Light  Division 
stormers,  was  directed  to  call  for  volunteers. 
The  intrepid  young  major,  addressing  the  43rd, 
52nd,  and  Rifle  Corps,  said  : — '"  Soldiers,  I  want 


q4th  regiments,  supported  by  the  77th,  were  t( 
cover  the  attack  of  the  main  breach  by  Mac 
kinnon's  brigade.  The  latter  were  not  slow  t' 
advance  :  even  before  the  signal  was  given,  anc 
while  Wellington  in  person  on  the  left  wa; 
instructing  Napier  how  to  move  with  the  Lijjhi 
Division  stormers,  the  3rd  division  had  rushd 
on  to  the  breach.     First  came  a  party  of  sappers 


TJaiEitHie^. ...  .,  -,  -  -  /J 

D  ^Trcwifi*  f jr  I  •  -:  i!  i'l'.'tz 
0  litd      '■if*       ji«        t„^        ^<o       r^        T^         *t*  Vanls 


ILAN    or    ASSAULT. 


a  hundred  volunteers  from  each  regiment :  those 
wh«)  will  go  with  me.  step  forward.'  Instantly 
there  ru>hed  r)ut  nearly  half  the  divisi(ui,  and 
we  Were  <»bligeci  to  take  them  at  chance":  such 
is  Napier's  own  account  cf  llic  afiair  written 
year^  afterward^. 

Seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  was  the  time 
fixed  for  the  a^sawll.  wliicli  was  to  be  led  ofT  by 
Pack's  PoriuKUese.  A  re^ntnent  under  Colonel 
O'Toolc  LTo>-cd  I  he  river  and  attacked  the  work 
in  front  of  the  ca-lle.  lentlin^r  a  hand  to  another 
colunm.  which.  i«->uing  from  behind  the  convent 
of  Sitntu  Crux,   and  consisting  of  the  5th  and 


with  hay-bags  to  fill  up  the  ditch  :  then  tht 
stormers,  500  strong,  under  Major  Manners,  pre- 
ceded by  a  f(.)rl()rn  hope  ;  then  the  whole  brijjade. 
The  whole  space  between  the  advanced  parilltJ 
and  the  ramparts  was  alive  with  troops  adxar.v- 
ing  reckless  of  the  iron  tempest  that  ravjgci 
their  ranks.  Already  on  their  right  the  colur.:r 
from  Santa  Cruz  had  made  good  il«-  entrance  r.^ 
-coured  the  opening  between  the  two  wall?  *' 
defence,  driving  the  French  before  them.  Th:!* 
cleared  the  ground  for  .Mackinnon''*  mc:i,  •J'^' 
pressed  gallantly  on  :  but  they  were  met  bj' * 
retrenchment,   a   fresh  obstacle,  a  parapet  aw 
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mhin  the  breach,  and  behind 
tfendcrs   offered   a    still    stubborn 

ometvt,  while  the  assailant'*  were 
dng  to  cross  the  ditch,  a  mine  was 
th  A  terrible  explosion  which  proved 
any,  including  the  brave  Mackinnon, 
ifmainder  held  their  ground  ;  and  now* 
ho  led  the  forlorn  hope,  clambered 
rampart  wall  and  dropped   inside,  to 


hope,  were  formed  under  the  shelter  of  the  Siin 
Francisco  convent,  and  were  there  addressed  by 
General  Craufurd.  the  divisional  general,  whose 
fiery  spirit  kept  him  always  in  the  forefront,  and 
who  intended  now  to  charge  at  the  head  of  the 
attacking  parly.  Craufurd's  name  will  long  be 
remembered  in  connection  with  this  Light  Divi. 
sion,  which  by  his  unwearied  efforts  and  htsstern^ 
relentless  discipline,  he  had  trained  into  one 
of  the  fine*t  bodies  of  British  troops  that  ever 
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on  one  side  of  the  main 
which  an  entrance  was  possible. 
back,  he  collected  his  men  and  led 
[lis  road  into  the  interior  of  the  place. 
s  time  they  encountered  and  joined 
Portuguei*;  regiment,  and.  the  whole 
olumns  of  attack  having  made  goiul 
ingf  established    iheniselvcA    .strung ly 

C   mined    fortifications.     ;iu-;iitini:>-    llio 

iieii*  comrades'  attack 

lile  the  Light  Divisinj),  wiio-c  goal 
toMcr  breach,  had  aWi  gcjl  down  tn 
llneflft.  lliestormcrs,  with  their  forloni 


fought  through  a  campaign.  Tin>  «.i>  the  last 
occasion,  unhappily,  on  which  he  was  to  &tand 
at  the  head  of  his  men,  and  his  shorty  stirring 
speech  to  the  stormcT^!  were  almo-t  the  b^t 
words  he  spoke. 

"Soldiers  !  "  he  ^aui — :uiti  inv  vv<'ids  .irc  so 
reported  by  one  who  heard  lhcm~"the  eyes  of 
your  country  are  upon  you.  Be  steady  ;  be 
cool  ;  be  firm  in  the  assault.  Ilie  town  roust 
be  yours  this  night.  Once  masters  of  the  wall, 
let  your  fir^t  duty  be  to  clear  0  md 

in  doing  this  keep  t(»gelhcr"  A  m  be 

signal  for  the  advance,  and  5kHcs\  W.  >a.«r<j  \xv2*. 
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was  seen  in  the  black  sky  Craufurd  added 
briefly,  "  Now,  lads,  for  the  breach  !  "  and  led  the 
way. 

He  did  not  long  survive.  As  the  columns 
advanced  he  kept  to  their  left,  and,  posting  him- 
self on  a  point  of  vantage,  continued  to  give  his 
instructions  while  his  men  entered  the  ditch. 
His  voice,  raised  to  the  loudest  pitch,  drew 
down  upon  him  a  fierce  fire  of  musketry  at  short 
range,  and  his  situation  was  of  such  extreme 
peril  that,  not  strangely,  he  was  soon  hit,  and 
with  a  mortal  wound. 

There  were  some  three  hundred  yards  to  cross 
under  a  murderous  fire,  but  the  men  raced  for- 
ward and,  disdaining  to  wait  for  ladders,  jumped 
down  a  depth  of  eleven  feet  into  the  ditch, 
which  was  swept  with  a  storm  of  grape  and 
musketry.  Here  some  of  the  forlorn  hope  went 
to  the  left  instead  of  to  the  right ;  the  main  body 
of  the  stormers  took  the  proper  direction,  but 
were  checked  at  the  breach  because  the  opening 
was  so  narrow.  This  crushed  the  attacking 
column  into  a  compact  mass,  upon  which  the 
enemy's  fire  told  with  terrible  effect.  Just 
npw  George  Napier,  its  leader,  was  struck  down. 
The  men  halted,  irresolute,  and,  forgetting  they 
were  unloaded,  began  to  snap  their  muskets. 
Then  their  wounded  chief,  from  where  he  lay 
disabled,  shouted  "  Push  on  with  the  bayonet  !  " 
And  the  wisdom  of  his  decision  in  the  early  part 
of  the  evening  was  plain,  for  the  stormers 
answered  the  inspiriting  command  with  a  loud 
*'  Hurrah  !  "  and  pressed  hotly  forward.  The 
breach  was  carried  ;  the  supporting  regiments — 
Vandaleur's  whole  brigade — ''coming  up  in  sec- 
tions abreast,  gained  the  rampart,  the  52nd 
wheeled  to  the  left,  the  43rd  to  the  right,  and 
the  place  was  won." 

All  this  had  occupied  but  a  few  minutes  in 
time.  The  battle  was  thus,  practically,  decided, 
but  other  successes  contributed  to  the  general 
result.  The  struggle  at  the  great  breach  was 
still  being  maintained  when  three  of  the  French 
magazines  in  this  neighbourhood  exploded,  and 
then  the  3rd  Division  broke  through  the  last 
defences.  The  garrison  still  resisted,  however, 
fighting  as  they  fell  back  from  street  to  street  ; 
but  finally  the  castle,  their  last  stronghold,  was 
captured,  and  Lieutenant  Garwood,  who  had  led 
the  Light  Division  forlorn  hope,  received  the 
governor's  sword.  The  attacks  on  all  other  sides 
had  prospered  equally,  both  O'Toole's  and 
Pack's,  the  latter  having  entered  without  oppo- 
sition on  the  south-eastern  front  of  the  fortress. 

It  uouid  be  well  if  there  was  no  more  to  be 


said  of  the  capture  of  Ciudad  Rodrigc 
unhappily  the  glory  of  this  great  achie 
was  greatly  tarnished  by  the  shameful  < 
of  the  victorious  troops.  The  French  g 
it  is  true,  were  spared  ;  there  was  no  en 
unnecessary  carnage  where  the  men  lai< 
their  arms.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  tl 
of  a  total  garrison  of  1,800  men,  1,500  war 
prisoners.  But  the  town  itself  was  plu: 
under  the  most  wanton  and  brutal  circum: 
Houses  were  ransacked  and  burnt,  cl 
desecrated  and  destroyed  ;  the  wine  \*au 
spirit  stores  were  broken  open,  universal  dr 
ness  prevailed,  and  every  species  of  ct 
was  perpetrated.  No  Englishman  can  1 
the  sack  of  Ciudad  Kodrigo,  and  of  other  5 
fortresses  during  that  war,  without  a  b 
shame  at  the  madness  which  overtook 
men  in  the  hour  of  their  triumph. 

It  is  pleasanter  to  think  of  their  d 
prowess  or  their  cool  courage  in  the 
danger.  There  is  a  story  told  of  an  old 
who  during  the  siege  treated  a  live  sh< 
way  that  would  in  these  days  have  c< 
earned  him  the  Victoria  Cross.  A  i3-in( 
had  dropped  into  the  trench,  and  ev 
within  reach  had  fallen  flat  upon  his  : 
the  custom  was,  for  when  shells  explo 
pieces  fly  upwards,  and  a  recumbent  f 
is  the  safest  till  the  danger  is  over.  B 
one  man  ran  up  to  the  shell  and  knock 
the  still  burning  fuse  with  a  blow  of  his 
Then  he  carried  the  now  harmless  pr< 
to  his  commanding  officer,  saying  :  "  S! 
do  your  honour  no  harm  now,  for  I've  ki 
the  life  out  of  her." 

The  capture  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  had  imf 
consequences,  for  it  paved  the  way  to  th 
more  brilliant  feat  of  ours,  the  taking  of  B 
It  was  a  triumphant  vindication  of  Wellir 
iron  and  unquenchable  spirit,  for  at  the 
everything  seemed  against  him — the  >eas< 
condition  of  the  country',  the  state  of  his  1 
the  inferior  quality  of  the  siege  material, 
tools  supplied  by  the  British  storekeepci 
as  bad  as  the  bayonets  so  recently  held 
public  scorn,  and  the  English  engineen 
eager  to  pick  up  the  enemy's  implemcn! 
use  them  whenever  they  could.  At  them< 
of  the  attack  it  was  found  that  the  arm; 
unprovided  with  ^caling-iadciers.  "  Well, 
Wellington  quietly,  "you  must  make  th 
out  of  the  waggons.  The  transport  has 
its  work,  by  bringing  up  ammunilioil 
supplies  :  cut  up  the  waggons.'' 
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IE  unique  race  in  July,  1877,  for  the 
sleepy  Bulgarian  townlet,  hitherto  ob- 
scure, known  by  name  only  to  scholars 
or    travellers,    now    famous    for     all 

id  been  won  by  the  Turks  by  a  short 

1  with  his  small  corps,  hurrying  from 
:,  had  arrived  on  the  iqth  of  July  a 
rrs  before  Schilder-Schuldner  with  his 
came  up  from  the  north-east. 

2  following  day  the  first  battle  of  Plevna 
jht,  resulting  in  a  disastrous  defeat  for 
iers  of  the  Czar.  Ten  days  later  the 
.,  with  two  corps,  renewed  their  attack, 
eral  Krudener's  forces  received  the  best 
that  army  ever  had.  The  Russian 
esoived  itself  into  a  flight  of  the  most 
y  description,  but  a  rally  was  made  with 
ie  promptitude.  Then  si.v  weeks  were 
virtual  inactivity  on  both  sides,  broken 
some  fighting  around  Lovdcha,  and  by 
futile  sortie  in  the  direction  of  Pelishat 
1st  of  August.  The  Turks  had  utilised 
iod  of  tranquillity  for  constructing  the 
)f  redoubts  and  trenches  which  con- 
the  stronghold  of  Plevna,  and  which 
Todleben,  the  defender  of  Sebastopol, 

acterised  as  an  impregnable  fortress. 
vhile,  reinforcements  had  reached  both 
nts.  In  the  beginning  of  September 
kish  army  of  defence  counted  forty-six 
s  of  infantry,  nineteen  squadrons  of 
and  five  of  irregular  cavalry*,  with 
two  guns  —  altogether  30,000  men, 
tie  command  of  Osman  Pasha,  whose 
itafF  was  Tahir  Pasha.  The  Russian- 
ian  army  of  assault  consisted  of  one 
and  seven  battalions  of  infantry,  ninety- 
idrons  of  cavalr\'  (including  Cossacks), 
T  hundred  and  forty-four  guns — a  total 
>,  30,000  of  whom  were  Roumanians  ; 
inal    leader  was   Prince    (now    King) 


Charles  of  Roumania,  who  was,  however,  a 
mere  figurehead,  and  had  no  real  command 
over  any  but  his  own  (the  Roumanian)  troops, 
the  actual  principal  being  his  chief-of-staff, 
General  Sotow.  Both  the  Czar  and  the  Grand- 
duke  Nicholas,  the  Russian  commander-in-chief, 
watched  the  third  battle  of  Plevna  from  one  of 
the  hills  beyond  Radischevo,  and  had  invited 
a  brilliant  staff  of  foreign  attaches,  oflficers,  and 
journalists  to  witness  the  Unspeakable's  dis- 
comfiture and  collapse. 

He  who  pens  these  lines — then  a  lad  of 
eighteen — was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Turkish 
infantry,  and  had  command  of  his  company, 
whose  captain  had  been  disabled  in  the  second 
battle.  He  himself  had  been  slightly  wounded 
in  this  action  by  a  sword-cut  across  the  face,  and 
had  recovered  after  a  week's  sojourn  in  an  ambu- 
lance. He  was  stationed  in  one  of  the  redoubts 
which  protected  the  north-front  of  the  camp  of 
Plevna. 

In  the  night  of  the  6th  to  the  "th  of  Sep- 
tember the  Russian-Roumanian  army  completed 
its  march  of  concentration  on  Plevna,  and  with 
the  next  dawn  commenced  the  great  cannonade 
which  was  to  usher  in  a  general  assault  on  the 
Ottoman  lines.  The  shelling  lasted  four  days, 
during  which  period  some  30,000  projectiles 
were  hurled  into  the  Turkish  camp,  the  effect  of 
which,  material  and  moral,  was  practically  mi. 
The  Turkish  gunners  returned  the  fire  much 
more  deliberately  and  slowly,  but  with  far  greater 
truth  of  aim  and  force  of  moral  impression  upon 
the  foe,  as  the  Russian  historians  themselves 
admit.  In  the  course  of  these  four  days  there 
was  some  sharp  fighting  south  of  Plevna,  where 
the  dashing  Skobeleff  took  possession  of  the  two 
ridges  in  front  of  the  Turkish  redoubts,  which 
the  Russian  writers  have  styled  the  '*  Green 
Hills." 

The  weather,  which  up  to  the  6th  September 
had  been  spleijdid,  had  swddL«wvV5  coascsj^  \  ^"^sa. 
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had  set  in,  the  atmosphere  was  raw  and  moisture- 
laden,  the  sky  a  uniform  grey,  the  nights  were 
chilly.  The  actual  battle,  on  September  nth 
and  1 2th,  was  fought  in  an  almost  uninterrupted 
downpour  of  the  heaviest  and  most  demoralising 
description. 

Vividly  impressed  on  my  mind  is  the  burning 
of  the  large  village 
of  Radischevo,  which 
the  Turkish  shells  set 
aflame  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  loth, 
and  which  blazed  for 
twelve  hours,  lighting 
up  the  midnight  sky 
in  a  superb  and  ter- 
rible manner. 

It  would  take  too 
long  to  describe  in 
detail  our  many  excel- 
lent arrangements  for 
battle.  To  mention 
only  one  feature :  each 
redoubt  had  its  own 
cooking,  firewood, 
water,  ambulance,  and 
workmen's  parties. 
Particularly  in  the 
north  front,  which 
contained  our  first 
division  (of  fourteen 
battalions,  including 
that    of    the  writer), 

and  was  commanded  by  Adil  Pasha — one  of  the 
best  generals  Turkey  has  ever  had,  and  Osrnan's 
factotum — our  preparations  were  of  the  most 
extensive  and  elaborate  description,  and  we 
were  all  quite  disgusted  that  they  were  n(»t  called 
into  play,  for  our  wing  was  not  attacked  ;  in 
fact,  my  redoubt  did  not  receive  the  honour  of 
a  single  hostile  shell,  an  absence  of  courtesy  on 
the  enemy's  part  which  quite  perturbed  the 
equanimity  of  my  men  in  the  beginning,  but 
which  was  subsequently  compensated  for  in  an 
unlooked-for  manner  by  my  battalion  being 
withdrawn  from  its  redoubt  proper  and  sent 
to  the  south  to  confront  that  burning  soldier 
Skobeleff. 

At  dawn  on  Tuesday,  the  nth  September,  the 
cann(>nade  was  renewed  in  a  way  that  shook  the 
ground,  as  if  this  globe  were  quivering  in  the 
throes  of  terrific  fever-heat.  It  rained  hard,  and 
fog  hung  heavily  over  the  landscape.  About  an 
hour  after  noon  the  shelling  suddenly  ceased, 
and  thtn  commenced  the  trreat  >issault  which 


OSMA.N     PASHA. 


was  meant  to  end  the  war  with  one  decisive 
tremendous  blow,  which  was  to  beat  the  re 
as  regards  the  storming  of  entrenched  cai 
hitherto  claimed  for  the  seizure  of  the  Dii 
redoubts  in  the  Danish  campaign  of  1804 ; 
the  unexpected  result  of  which  was  for 
assailants  a  disastrous  failure,  for  the  defend 

brilliant  success- 
that  procured 
commander  that 
by  which  he  v\ 
known  amongst 
own  peo]^  fo 
time  to  come:  ^G 
— the  \ictoiious. 
The  Russian 
gramme  was  this 
Turkish  campv 
be  attacked  on 
points  :  the  i 
east  comer — tl 
mous  Gri\itza 
doubts,  which 
Turks  called  r 
tively  BashTabi; 
Head  Battery  (t 
and  Kanli  TalH) 
the  Bloody  K 
(No.  1 ) — by  the 
^ian  right  wing, 
sisting  of  a 
manian  divisM 
two  Russian  dm 
under  the  command  of  General  Krii 
the  man  who  had  suffered  such  a  dmt 
defeat  in  the  second  battle;  the  soBtl 
corner — the  redoubt  called  Omer  Tabr^ 
the  Russian  centre,  comp)osed  of  two  dW 
under  General  Kr^-low  ;  the  south  firoBi 
redoubts,  of  which  the  two  northern  onO) 
to  Plevna  town,  were  called  Kavanlik  T 
and  Issa  Tabiya — by  the  Russian  left  wb 
Prince  Imeretinski's  detachment  of  t» 
battalions,  the  real  leader  of  which  was  G< 
Skobeleff,  the  prince's  adjutant.  The 
remaining  Roumanian  divisions  were  to 
the  formidable  Turkish  north  front  engagt 
their  mere  presence,  and  two  cavalry  divi 
mustering  a  total  of  sixty  squadrons,  were  i 
off  Osrnan's  western  line  of  retreat.  Th 
pointed  hour  of  attack  was  3  p.m.,  but  K< 
deficient  arrangements  wrecked  the  prt»gra 
and  in  the  Rus^ian  centre,  through  niisadvc 
or  blundering,  two  regiments  broke  up 
hours  too  early. 
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hen,  these  two  regiments — Ugla 

started  on  their  assault  ag;unst 

liefendt'd  by  three  battalions  ar>d 

[came  to  utter  grief.     Again  and 

ged,  but  the  stubborn  resistance 

not  to  be  denied.     In  the  end 

5.0CX?  paid  with  life  aiid  limb  the 

lature  attack,  and  two  splendid 

,  for  campaigning  purposes,  wiped 

limander  of  this  division,  General 

tuck  literally  to  the  text  of  his 


regiments  were  hurled  against  the  death-dealing 
little  enclosure,  only  to  be  wrecked,  battalion  by 
battalion,  until  at  5  p.m.  Sotuw,  in  despair  and 
horror,  ordered  the  cessation  of  the  as&ault.  The 
Czar  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  this  stupea^ 
dous  struggle.  How  the  famous  gipsy  warning, 
"  Beware  of  Plevna  I  ** — uttered  months  before 
Plevna  had  been  heard  of — muM  have  come  home 
to  the  proud  autocrat  as  in  his  agony  he  watched 
his  troops  making  onslaught  after  on&laught, 
one  more  futile  and  disastrous  than  the  other  I 


HOMZ  MOIMftMli   WtKIt  IIUILED  AOAIMfT  THE  DKATM^DKAUMO  UTTLK  RNCLOSURE." 


Itched  ijc»  aid  until  after  3  p.m. 
fellow  possibly  have  imaguicd 
lis  could  have  taken  a  ibrtiHed 
ktiare  miles  in  area  ?    After  Ugla 
been  utterly  ruined,  five  more 


The  attack  on  Omcr  Tabi)'a  had  failed,  with 
a  I06A  of  6«ooo  men.  The  Turkish  casualties 
amounted  only  to  a  few  hundnsd.    T  nc 

battalions  had    been    practically  dc  oy 

three.     Such    is   the  value  of   fighting  Ixmix 
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covered  positions,  however  roughly  made, 
granted  that  they  are  held  by  troops  Hke  the 
Turkish  infantrj^,  which,  when  on  the  defensive, 
IS  the  most  formidable  in  Europe.  The  man 
who  commanded  the  little  mud-bank  on  which 
seven  regiments  encountered  their  doom  was 
Colonel  Omer  Bey,  who  was  wounded  in  the 
last  despairing  rush  of  the  brave  Moskoflus. 
Not  long  afterwards  I  had  a  lengthy  consulta- 
tion with  this  officer — an  incident  of  my  life 
to  which  I  shall  always  look  back  with  the 
greatest  pleasure. 

A  day  after  the  termination  of  this  battle,  on 
September  13th,  I  was  sent  on  burial  duty  to 
the  devastated  maize-fields  in  front  of  Omer 
Tabiya,  which  had  been  the  scene  of  the  rush 
and  the  downfall  of  the  enemy's  brigades.  The 
sights  which  I  encountered,  and  the  task  which 
I  had  to  perform,  have  remained  with  me  in  their 
ghastly  intensity  during  all  these  years.  In  the 
high  corn  maimed  men  were  left  undiscovered 
for  three  or  four  days  to  rot  in  a  living  body. 
May  the  reader  never  witness  such  horrors  even 
in  his  dreams,  much  less  in  their  awful  reality. 

The  slopes  of  Omer  Tabiya  saw  also  the  only 
cavalry  attack  of  the  Plevna  campaign.  It  was 
the  fine  regiment  of  mounted  auxiliaries  of 
Saloniki  (ten  squadrons,  each  eighty  men  strong), 
which  charged  here  into  the  already  retreating 
Russian  columns  in  a  brilliant  and  successful 
manner. 

Our  narrative  must  now  turn  to  the  attack  on 
the  Russian  right  wing.  Here  the  two  square- 
shaped  redoubts  which  I  have  named,  defended 
together  by  three  battalions  and  six  guns,  and 
separated  from  each  other  only  by  a  stretch  of 
meadow-land  300  yards  broad,  were  assailed  for 
the  first  time  punctually  at  three  o'clock.  The 
attack  failed  after  some  fighting  of  the  most 
desperate  and  ferocious  description.  At  5  p.m. 
the  encounter  was  renewed,  the  assault  being 
directed  against  the  southern  work  alone — the 
world-famed  Grivitza  redoubt,  No.  i.  Once 
more  the  eager  young  soldiers  of  the  embryo 
kingdom  were  hurled  back.  A  third  attack  had 
a  like  result.  But  at  seven  in  the  evening,  in  the 
darkness  and  during  a  terrific  deluge,  the  work 
was  once  more  stormed  by  the  Roumanians 
coming  from  one  side  and  the  Russians  from 
the  other,  and  was  carried  after  a  hand-to- 
hand  conflict  ot  the  most  ferocious  description. 
The  Bloody  Battery  was  lost  to  the  Turks  for 
ever,  and  the  price  paid  for  the  glory  of  this 
encounter  was  2,600  Roumanians,  1,300  Russians, 
and  500  Turks,  dead  and  disabled. 


Before  I  shall  invite  the  reader  to  folio 
the  "Green  Hills"  south  of  Plevna  I  may 
add  a  few  words  as  to  my  personal  exp 
and  impressions  during  these  sanguin 
counters.  I  had  been  roused  in  tl 
morning  by  the  growl  of  cannon,  and 
hours  my  comrades  and  I  were  conder 
watch  idly  the  furious  fighting  on  our  ri 
behind  us,  and  to  be  drenched  in  the  n 
rain.  No  enemy  was  visible  in  front 
redoubt,  and  our  battery  did  not  disc 
single  shot,  since  there  was  no  one  to 
Again  and  again  I  climbed  our  signal  p 
searched  the  misty  battlefield  through  m) 
How  those  hours  of  dead  inaction  weighi 
as  we  listened  rapturously  to  the  crashe 
Krupp  guns  in  the  Grivitza  redoubts, 
thunder  of  the  Russian  heavy  ordnance 
clatter  of  company  fire  !  Around  us  m 
playing  for  their  lives,  and  all  we  could 
to  sniff  the  air,  which,  in  lazj',  curling  va 
fog  and  mist,  carried  with  it  the  smell  of 
At  last,  past  four  in  the  afternoon,  my  I 
was  withdrawn  from  its  redoubt,  and  fo 
march  column  in  the  rear.  A  smoke-b 
Circassian  brought  an  order,  and  we 
filing  past  our  divisional  general  and  1 
who  bade  us  God-speed.  We  tramped 
and  a  half  miles  across  sloppy  meadows,  1 
ankle-deep  slush,  in  a  drizzling  rain,  a 
sently  we  came  to  the  hill  on  which 
Pasha  had  his  headquarters.  There  wa* 
delay,  and  then  we  passed  before  our  le* 
drew  my  sword,  and  joined  lustily  in  t\ 
of  "  Allah  !  "  with  which  my  men  greets 
grand  chief.  He  pointed  to  the  soul 
where  SkobelefF  and  Yunuz  Bey  were  wi 
with  all  the  ferocity  which  this  well-n 
couple  had  already  exhibited  in  the 
battle,  and  shouted,  ^*That  is  your  waj 
on,  in  the  name  of  God  the  mercift 
compassionate  !  " 

We  passed  through  Plevna,  which  w: 
state  of  indescribable  confusion,  and  left  u 
thcTernina  road  ;  and  half  an  hour  later  v 
part  in  the  futile  attempt  to  recover  tl 
redoubts  which  had  been  conceded  to  tli 
and  impetuosity  of  Skobeleff. 

This  brings  us  to  the  attack  of  the  Ru«i 
wing.  Skobeleff's  task  had  been  to  a»nq» 
four  southern  redoubts,  which  were  comn 
by  Colonel  Yunuz  Bey,  one  of  the  ab!e>tuffi 
Osman's  army,  both  in  braver\-  and  in  readi 
resource,  and  a  match  even  for  Skobeleft 
works  were  his  own  construction ;  one— 
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d  been  named  after  him.  This  last- 
redoubt  has  been  accepted  as  a  model 
and  German  writers,  and  is  planned, 
easured,  and  described  in  every  book 
on  the  subject  of  improvised  fortifi- 
le  Russian  general,  mounted  on  his 
;  and  followed  by  his  standard-bearer 
ion  familiar  not  only  to  his  own  ranks 
'  the  Turks  owing  to  the  frequency 

he  exposed  himself  in  the  very  front 
ing-line),  headed  a  series  of  des- 
ilts,  all  of  which  were  wrecked  on 
m  resistance  of  mere  handfuls  of 

Finally,  Skobeleff  conceived  the 
plan  of  pushing  past  these  works, 

the  two  redoubts  on  the  southern 
^levna,  and  thus  separating  Yunuz 
:e  from  the  main  body  of  the  army. 
;d  rightly  that  Yunuz,  whom  in 
le  had  unbeaten  on  his  left  flank, 
ong  enough  to  seize  the  offensive, 
ig  was  terrible,  the  losses  enor- 
hole   battalions   of  the   Turkish 

to  Yunuz  Bey's  assistance  were 
the  face  of  the  earth  ;  but  the 
ject  succeeded.  Issa  and  Kavanlik 
;11  to  the  white-capped,  white- 
leavily-whiskered  Muscovite.  He 
y  battled  his  way  into  Plevna  ; 
gh  he  did  not  succeed  in  enter- 
)wn,  the  latter  was  so  gravely 
ed  by  his  proximity  that  imme- 
ecisive  measures  had  to  be  taken. 

the  lost  redoubts,  to  ensure  the 
he  town,  to  relieve  the  heavily- 
nuz,  and  to  connect  the  two  now 
sections  of  the  Turkish  army,  the 
srigade,  Rifa'at  Pasha,  organised  a 
achment  of  2,000  men,  mostly  dis- 
ops.     My  battalion  arrived  just  in 
f  time  (5.30  p.m.)  to  be  incorporated 
t's  little  force.      With  this  an  attack 
aken  on  Kavanlik  Tabiya,  which  came 
ief  after  furious  fighting.     It  was  only 
reatest  difficulty  that  a  group  of  150 
1  included  myself,  was  enabled  to  save 
m  colours  from  the  rush  of  pursuing 
and   Cossacks.     Rifa'at  was  disabled. 
>k   of  the  waning  day  we  scampered 
ghlarbashi  Tabiya  {t.e.  Battery  on  the 

the  Vinejards),  the  most  northerly  ot 
^'s  redoubts.     The  fighting  was  over 

t  ditch,  forming  part  of  Yunuz  Bey's 
trenches,  with  the  drizzling  sky  as  a 


roof,  and  the  slush — pink-coloured  by  the  rivers 
of  human  blood  which  had  flown  here— for  a  bed, 
I  spent  a  night  of  unmentionable  horrors.  How 
the  wounded  in  the  adjoining  fields  groaned 
throughout  those  never-ending  hours  !  and  how 
the  fierce  blaze  burst  forth  from  the  haystacks 
and  grain-stores  in  Plevna  which  the  treacherous 
Bulgarians  had  set  alight !  A  tall  spire  of  flame 
rose  literally  right  up  into  the  clouds,  and  dis- 
closed all  the  atrocious  sights  left  by  the  turmoil 
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and  devilr\'  of  battle.  No  food,  no  water — except 
the  pool-slush — no  medicine  or  bandages  for 
the  maimed,  no  hope  of  victor}-,  cut  off"  from 
the  main  body  of  the  army,  and  before  us 
another  day  of  slaughter  I  Little  wonder  that 
I  heard  men  praying  for  deliverance  from  these 
terrors. 

But  every  suspense  has  an  end,  and  Wednes- 
day, the  1 2th  September,  opened  with  a  hideous 
grey  dawn  and  a  cold  wind  like  the  chill  of 
death.  Soon  it  commenced  to  rain,  and  the 
downpour  never  left  off  till  nightfall. 

In  the  Russian  right  wing  there  was  again 
heavy  fighting  on  this  day  ;  but  all  efforts  of  the 
dashing  Roumanians  to  capture  aU^  xJbA,  ^"^^skx 
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Grivitza  redoubt  were  unavailing.  In  the  even- 
ing Adil  Pasha  made  a  brave  but  futile  attempt 
to  recover  the  lost  work. 

In  the  Russian  centre  there  was  no  engage- 
ment on  the  1 2  th.     Small  wonder  ;  for  the  few 


unique.  Let  the  reader  ponder  over  thb :  W 
Osman,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  I2th,  staked 
very  last  two  battalions  of  his  fort>'-six,  for 
and  death,  and  won  the  game,  Sotow  hadse\e 
one  battalions  idle,  forty-one  of  which  had 


RUbSIAN     CAMl'    OUTSIDE    PLEVNA. 


troops  left  here  had  become  demoralised  by  the 
crushing  defeat  of  the  previous  day,  of  which 
they  had  been  either  participators  or  eye- 
witnesses. General  Sotow,  also,  considered  the 
battle  as  lost — had,  in  fact,  come  to  that  conclu- 
sion already  at  five  on  the  previous  afternoon. 
Neither  the  capture  of  the  Grivitza  redoubt  nor 
Skobeleff's  brilliant  and  bo  far  successful  venture 
could  induce  him  to  modify  his  opinion.  We 
have  it  on  the  authority  of  the  Russian  historians 
that,  when  vSkobeleff  urgently  asked — nay,  im- 
plored— for  help  during  the  I2th,  vSotow  re- 
sponded :  "  I  can  send  no  troops,  because  I  have 
none  to  spare  :  the  battle  is  lost,  and  you  must 
retreat."  Thus  SkobeletT  was  left  to  fight  out 
the  action  alone  and  to  the  bitter  end.  All  the 
time  Sotow  had  seventy-one  battalions  standing 
idle,  half  as  nuich  again  as  the  entire  Turkish 
force,  but  was  so  utterly  cowed  as  to  be  unable 
to  dispose  of  them.     The  situation  is  absolutely 


fired  a  shot  yet,  and  suffered  one  of  the  most 
trous  and  bloody  reverses  ever  incurred  bi 
general.  These  things  are  not  surmises  by  c 
the  opposite  side,  but  are  fects  and  figures  I 
from  the  historical  work  of  the  eye-witness 
Russian  author,  Kuropatkin,  then  a  capta 
SkobeiefTs  stafT,  now  a  general.  This  is  the 
to  whom,  next  to  Skobeleflf  himself.  theKu; 
owe  the  splendid  defence  of  Kavanlik  T 
against  the  Turkish  onslaughts. 

In  the  Russian  left  wing  alone  the  acli«'n 
fought  out  to  its  termination  by  either  vict- 
defeat.  The  battle  turned  now  solely  and  en 
upon  the  recovery  of  Issa  and  Kavanlik  Ta 
by  Osman 's  forces.  At  half- past  seven  ii 
morning  the  Turks,  reinforced  by  seven  bait: 
despatched  by  Osman  Pasha  from  other  pa 
the  camp  to  the  scene  of  conflict,  atta 
Kavanlik  Tabiya,  led  by  the  chief  of  Om 
staff,  Tahir  Pasha.     I  had  again  the 
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in  me  ngnting,  and  my  men  had 
ched  the  la^t  trench  in  front  of  the 
en  the  whole  attacking  column — 
la  half  battalions^  5,000  men  approxi- 
stopped  and  ordered  back  by  Tahir's 
[imand.  The  reason  for  this  sudden 
.a  promi^iing  assault  has  never  been 
Osman  was  furiou<>,  deprived 
i  command,  sent  his  U^t  available  two 
»nd  entrusted  Colonel  Tewtik  Bey 
erculean  task  of  recovering  the  lost 
thus  winning  the  battle.  It  is  but 
ition  that  Tahir  evidently  vindicated 
ter,  for  he  was  rein«^t ailed  the  next  day, 
ncd  the  post  of  chief-of-staiT  until  the 
arapaign. 

|in  the  afternoon   the  Turks  played 
jlake  in    the  great  game  by  under- 


Osmanlis.  My  battalion  was  again  in  the  fore- 
most line,  and  my  men  were  among  the  first 
to  scale  the  parapet.  Then  I*sa  Tabiya  was 
abandoned  by  the  Rusbiaus,  and  at  5  o'clock,  as 
dusk  was  setting  in,  the  greatei^t  battJe  of  the 
Russo-Turkii-h  war  had  been  fought  and  won. 

The  &ighi  which  greeted  mc  as  I  climbed  into' 
Kavaulik  Tabiya  utterly  surpasses  my  powers  of 
description.  There  were  walls  and  parapets  built 
of  dead  bodies,  erected  by  the  Russians  to  close 
the  rear  entrances  tjt'  the  work  ;  there  were  piles 
of  corpses  and  maimed  men  ;  there  were  brooks 
and  rivers  of  blood.  Sktibeleff  had  lost  40  per 
cent,  of  his  force  (ur  S,ooo  men),  and  his  division 
had  to  be  broken  up.  ( )f  the  Turki^h  cit^ualtics 
in  the  battle,  four-fifths  (or  4,000  men;  fall  upon 
this  wing. 

As  soon  as  Skobeleff  had  been  driven  out  of 


Mi^'^^ii^oM 


.*        w  '.  . 


-*  tr-a 


SUSSIA.N     AITACK     UPON     A    TUAKISU     KEDOl'Hr. 


bvcrv    jwiil.jtiic    ni.iti,   a   dopcnite 

[Kavanlik    Tabisa.      The    attacking 

thirteen  and  a  half  battalions, 

ftcr  the  loases  incurred,  no  more  than 

Qttcad  of  the  nominal  lO.Soo.    The 

I  with  t'  <t  prc- 

at   4   L'  lie  Ii)*t 

Linio  the    handn    of    the  jubilant 


his  I.  the   R  '   a" 

gtii'  cat.  on  ..  a- 

cast  comer,  where  the  Roumaniani  retained  the 
eonquerrd  Grivitza  redoubt.  Every  other  section 
of  the  hufje  nemi'drdc  retired  tu  a  distance  of 

six  to  Ik  I  ^  !. 

S<itow  '.  ,  ^ 

army  bc>'oiul  iht  Usoia,  stnd   it  vj*.- 
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Grand  Duke's  peremptory  order  which  compelled 
him  to  abandon  this  idea. 

During  the  battle  the  Russian-Roumanian 
cavalry  had  quietly  taken  possession  of  the 
western  approaches  to  Plevna,  which  they  held 
until  the  24th  September,  when  they  were  driven 
out  of  their  positions  by  a  reinforcement  column 
coming  from  Orkanye.  Then  for  exactly  one 
month  the  roads  were  open  and  were  utilised 
almost  daily  for  bringing  in  stores.  On  the  24th 
October  the  circle  of  investment  was  once  more 
completed,  and  this  time  for  good. 

The  Russian  losses  in  this  battle  of  giants, 
which  lasted  twenty-eight  hours,  amounted  to 
18,600  men  (inclusive  of  5,000  Roumanians)  ;  the 
Turkish  losses  to  5,000,  in  killed  and  hors  dc 
combat.  The  Turks  had  2,000  Russian-Rou- 
manian prisoners,  mostly  wounded,  but  had 
themselves  hardly  any  "missing"  men  to  record. 
On  both  sides  the  casualties  included  an  excep- 
tionally large  share  of  officers  of  high  rank.  Of  the 
twenty-four  Turkish  redoubt  commanders,  nine 
had  been  killed  or  disabled.  Nine  redoubts  had 
been  assailed;  eight  others  had  participated  in  the 
artillery  combat;  seven  had  remained  unengaged. 

The  man  to  whom — next  to  the  indomitable 
leader,  Osman  Pasha — the  Turks  owe  their 
victory  is  Tewfik,who  recovered  the  two  redoubts 
to  which  Skobeleff  had  clung  with  such  wonder- 
ful tenacity.  He  was  promoted  to  brigadier's 
rank,  was  publicly  thanked  in  a  general  order 
read  out  during  parade,  and  was  ever  afterwards 
popular  with  the  troops.  The  Turkish  army 
was  in  a  state  of  indescribable  confusion.  It 
took  days  to  restore  order  and  cohesion.  To 
give  only  one  instance  of  the  straits  to  which 
the  Turks  had  been  reduced  by  draining  their 
resources  towards  the  south  to  face  Skobeleff: 
the  north  front,  seven  miles  long,  garrisoned 
originally  by  fourteen  battalions,  was  held  by 
four  on  the  evening  of  the  12th.  It  was  a 
providential  thing  for  us  that  the  enemy  did  not 
attack  us  here.  And  to  mention  but  one  of  the 
after-horrors  of  battle  :  the  negotiations  between 
the  Turks  and  Roumanians  to  establish  a  line 
of  demarcation  in  the  space  dividing  the  two 
Grivitza  redoubts  failed,  and  a*^  a  consequence 
the  2,000  corpses  on  this  spot  remained  unburied, 
and  were,  under  the  eyes  of  the  men  in  the 
trenches,  devoured  by  carrion  crows,  vultures, 
and  vagrant  dogs. 

My  company  had  lost  twenty-five  in  killed  and 
disabled  out  of  a  total  of  145  :  but  on  the  even- 
ing after  the  battle  quite  sixty  men  more  were 
missing,  including  the  entire  squad  of  my  friend 


Lieutenant  Seymour,  a  young  Englishoian 
subsequently  gave  his  life  for  Plevna,  T 
had  all  merely  gone  astray,  and  turned  up 
same  night  or  next  day.  To  make  up  for 
temporary  loss  I  had  forty  or  fift>'  strange 
my  ranks, 

Seymour  and  his  men  had  somehow  f< 
their  way  into  Plevna,  and  had  assistec 
hunting  down  and  punishing  the  miscreants 
had  fired  the  haystacks — a  most  dangerous  1 
since  the  town  contained  thousands  of  trai 
My  friend  and  forty  men  had  to  face  and  ch 
an  infuriated  Bulgarian  rabble  of  se\'eral  hun< 
men,  women,  and  children. 

The  fact  that  the  Roumanians  conquered 
held  one  Grivitza  redoubt  is  sometimes  take 
a  proof  that  the  Czar's  army  was  not  defeate 
this  battle.  An  action  is  a  success  if  the  pur 
for  which  it  is  fought  is  achieved  ;  if  this  is 
the  case,  the  action  must  be  held  to  be  a  fai 
The  Russians  had  engaged  their  enemy  witli 
avowed  intent  of  storming  and  taking 
entrenched  camp  of  Plevna,  and  they  had 
quered  one  small  redoubt  out  of  twent}*-: 
large  and  small,  and  that  one,  as  all  critics 
historians  admit,  of  no  tactical  importance, 
possession  of  which  did  them  subsequently  t 
harm  than  good  ;  the  loss  of  which  proves 
be  of  no  injurious  consequences  to  the  Ti 
Add  also  that  on  all  points  but  one  the  assviil 
retreated  beyond  fighting-range  and  left  the 
fenders  in  possession  of  the  vast  battlefield,  i 
to  bury  their  slain,  and  the  Turks  will  be  dcei 
fully  justified  in  boasting  of  the  third  baiil' 
Plevna  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  vici< 
ever  won  by  the  armies  of  the  Crescent. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  not  one  oi 
Russian  generals  who  had  been  defeated  by 
Turks  received,  apparently,  as  much  as  a  rt 
mand  for  his  misfortune.  Schilder-Schuld 
who  was  beaten  on  the  20th  July;  Kruiii 
and  Prince  Schachowskoy,  who  were  so  uit 
routed  on  the  30th  July ;  Krylow  and  S.h 
nikoff,  whose  forces  were  well-nigh  annihil. 
on  the  nth  and  1 2th  September,  and  il 
chief,  Sotow,  all  retained  their  command?. : 
to  outward  appearances,  the  full  confidence 
their  superiors. 

One  feature  distinguishes  the  third  battl* 
Plevna  from  many  world-stirring  actions- 
enormous  numerical  superiority  of  the  detei 
The  Russians  outnumbered  the  Turks  by  ll 
to  one  in  men,  and  six  to  one  in  guns.  And 
nobody  will  deny  the  wonderful  stubborni 
of  the  Russian  soldiery,  whilst  the  dash  d 
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liaji  Infantn'  was  the  admiration  of  all 
the  army  of  the  young  kingdom  in  the 
?or  the  display  of  abstruse  tactical  .science 
ira*  neither  opportunity  nor  inducement. 
great  September  battle  was  won  by  the 
rior  morale  of  the  Turkish  leader,  by  the 
will  of  one  individual  against  which 
•lumbers  counted  as  naught. 
The  immediate  effects  of  the  battle  were 
[lentous,  the  ultimate  result  was  m'L  The 
ans  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
na  was  impregnable.  Dazed  and  faitn  with 
jhler,  they  had  reeled  back,  all  tight 
locked  out  of  them,  and  for  many  weeks 
ow's  army  was  utterly  demoralised.  It  was 
when  the  engineer's  skill  was  summuned 


that  the  troops  recovered  their  morait, 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  veteran  defender  oT 
Sebastopnj  to  starve  the  victorious  Pasha  into 
submission.  The  Turkish  spade  had  won  two 
big  battles  (not  counting  the  first  battle  of 
Plevna,  which  was  fought  in  the  open) ;  the 
Russian  counterspadc  prtnrurcd  the  fall  of  the 
best -defended  town  of  modern  times.  But  this 
was  not  accomplished  until  three  months  later, 
and  not  until  after  Osman  had  struck  a  last 
and  stupendous  blow  for  liberty.  Todleben's 
calculating  genius  succeeded  where  Skobeleff's 
and  Gourko's  audacity  had  failed.  The  patient 
skill  of  the  mathematician  and  engineer 
achieved  that  for  which  50,ocx>  soldier'hcroes 
had  sacriiiced  life  and  limb  ia  vain. 
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THE  friendship  between  Grant  and  Sher- 
man, begun  amidst  the  carnage  of 
Shiloh,  lasted  loyally  throughout  and 
beyond  the  war.  Staunch  friends  as 
they  were,  in  almost  every  attribute  save 
soldierly  ability  the  two  men  were  the  oppo- 
sites  of  each  other.  Grant  was  ever  a  silent 
and,  indeed,  a  saturnine  man  ;  Sherman  was 
a  witty  and  voluble  man.  Grant  was  calm- 
pulsed  and  imperturbable  ;  Sherman  was 
vivacious,  excitable,  and,  indeed,  electric.  For 
the  rest  Sherman,  when  not  engaged  in  hard 
fighting,  was  a  friendly,  unaffected,  genial 
style  of  man,  with  a  quaint  dash  of  cynical 
humour,  and  an  abiding  conviction,  which  he 
frequently  expressed  to  me  in  his  breezy,  cordial 
manner,  that  all  war-correspondents  ought  to 
'be  summarily  hanged,  and  that  he  personally 
would  have  infinite  pleasure  in  performing  the 
operation. 

From  Shiloh  until  after  the  momentous  battle 
of  Chattanooga — "  the  battle  above  the  clouds," 
as  General  Meigs  fancifully  yet  truthfully  called 
it — Sherman  had  been  Grant's  most  trusted  and 
most  capable  lieutenant.  In  March,  1864,  Grant 
was  ordered  to  quit  the  western  section  of  the 
theatre  of  war,  in  which  he  had  earned  undying 
fame,  and  to  betake  himself  to  the  east  to  assume 
command  of  all  the  armies  of  the  United  States, 
and  more  personally  that  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  On  the  i8th  of  that  month  Sher- 
man succeeded  Grant  in  the  high  command  of 
the  military  division  of  the  Mississippi,  embrac- 
ing the  departments  and  armies  of  the  Ohio, 
Cumberland,  and  Tennessee,  commanded  re- 
spectively by  Generals  Schoficld,  Thomas,  and 
McPherson.  Sherman  threw  himself  with  char- 
acteristic energy  into  the  arduous  task  of 
organisation  and  preparation  which  lay  before 
him.  He  had  to  assure  the  general  security 
of  the  vast  region  of  the  South  which  had 
already   been   conquered  by  ibe  \Imon  ^oxcti^, 


and  of  the  routes  of  supply  and  communicat 
with  the  active  armies  in  the  front.  And,  r 
important  undertaking  of  all,  he  had  to  orga 
a  great  army  with  which  to  penetrate  into  G 
gia  and  make  himself  master  of  Atlanta, 
chief  city  of  that  State,  coincidentally  with 
advance  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  agi 
Richmond,  the  headquarters  of  the  Confedei 
The  Confederate  army  which  had  been 
feated  at  Chattanooga — believed  to  be  al 
50,000  strong,  and  now  under  the  comman 
that  able  commander  General  J.  E.  John 
— was  lying  securely  entrenched  at  Dalton,  • 
thirty  miles  south  of  Sherman's  advanced  ba* 
Chattanooga.  It  was  standing  purely  on 
defensive,  so  that  Sherman  had  time  and 
portunity  to  make  his  arrangements  for 
impending  campaign  deliberately  and  complel 
The  great  problem  of  the  campaign,  he  re< 
nised,  was  one  of  supplies  and  communicaii 
Nashville,  his  principal  base,  was  itself  pj 
in  hostile  territory.  Chattanooga,  his  advar 
base,  was  £36  miles  south  of  Nashville: 
ever\'^  foot  of  the  way,  especially  the  m 
bridges,  trestles,  and  culverts  of  the  ; 
way  line  between  the  two  places,  had 
be  strongly  guarded  against  attacks  on 
part  of  a  local  hostile  population  and  of 
enemy's  cavalry.  Then,  during  the  fun 
advance  from  Chattanooga  into  Georgia,  it 
manifest  that  the  railway  towards  Atlanta 
which  he  relied  for  the  carriage  of  his  supj 
would  have  to  be  repaired  and  also  guan 
since  his  march  would  be  through  ho; 
territory.  Fortunately,  the  Army  of  the  Ci 
berland,  commanded  by  General  Thomas, 
equipped  with  an  excellent  corps  of  engint 
railway  managers,  and  repair  parties  as  ' 
as  a  body  of  spies  and  provost- marshals.  SI 
man  took  the  strong  measure  of  limiting 
railroads  exclusively  to  the  carriage  of 
fot   the    army   proper,   and   of  cuttixtf 
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traffic*  for  he  realised  in  his  masterful 

Ithat  a  great  campaign  was  impending,  on 

I  result    of  which    the    fate   of  the    nation 

ajid     that     the    railroads    with     their 

cd    capacity    could    not    provide    for    the 

of  the  army  and  of  the  people  too. 

his  three  army  commanders  Sherman  had 

&ls  of  education  and  experience,  admirably 

for  the  work  about  to  he  undertaken. 


conunanded,  numbered  24,465  effectives,  with 
96  guns.  Scho6cld,  to-day  the  gcneral-in-chicf 
of  the  United  States  army,  commanded  the 
Amiy  of  the  Ohio,  15,550  strong,  with  twenty- 
eight  gun*.  The  grand  aggregate,  therefore,  of 
the  troop:^  under  Sherman's  command  was  98,707 
men  and  254  guns.  In  this  detail,  however* 
were  not  included  the  cavalry  dinsirtns  of 
Sioneman    and   Garrard,  together   about  >*,500 


H^., 


^-^T 


rr^i 


ssiLUKt.    r>- 


the  C  i  u>i  duel  ihe 

Stings*  I  Thomas.  wi«.e, 

pottAf  and  discreet.    Hi*  force  hnd  »  tttrcngth 
nith  1 30  gun!».     Mcl'herson 
,  but  alrc;idy  a  veteran  ot 
The  Army  «it  the  Tenisessee^  which  he 


men,  n</i  McCivtk^.  dui^iuu  ut  irr< 
jind  Kilpatrick's  small  brigade^  thu  t 

which  are   not   meuiioned.     TIic  civalry  was 
chicflv  used  on  the  extreme  flanks,  or  for 
>pecial  detached  service* 
The  5th  of  May  was  the  day  namoA  ivi\  n^ms, 
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simultaneous  advance  of  all  the  Union  forces  in 
the  field.  The  punctual  Sherman  was  in  full 
preparedness.  On  May  4th  Thomas  was  in 
person  at  Ringold,  eighteen  miles  out  from 
Chattanooga,  his  left  at  Catoosa,  his  right  at 
Lee's.  Schofield  was  at  Red  Clay,  closing  in  on 
Thomas's  left.  McPherson,  from  Chattanooga, 
was  pushing  out  towards  Gordon's  Mill,  On  the 
5th,  Sherman  rode  out  to  Ringold,  and  on  Grant's 
appointed  day  the  great  campaign  was  begun. 
The  force  was  stripped  for  fighting.  The 
waggons  were  restricted  rigorously  to  the  con- 
veyance of  food,  ammunition,  and  clothing. 
Tents  were  forbidden  to  all  save  the  sick  and 
wounded,  and  one  tent  only  was  allowed  to 
each  headquarter  as  an  office.  The  commanding 
general  himself  had  no  tent,  nor  had  any  officer 
about  him.  He  and  his  staff  had  merely  wall 
tent-flies  without  poles,  and  no  tent  furniture  of 
any  kind.  They  spread  their  flies  over  saplings, 
or  on  fence  rails  or  posts  improvised  on  the  spot. 
On  the  6th,  Schofield  and  McPherson  came 
up  into  position  ;  and  on  the  7th,  Sherman, 
from  Tunnel  Hill,  looked  south  into  the  gorge 
of  Buzzard's  Roost,  in  and  behind  which  the 
enemy  was  descried.  Mill  Creek,  flowing  through 
the  gorge,  had  been  dammed  up  to  form  a  lake 
in  Johnston's  front  at  Dalton,  with  batteries 
crowning  the  cliflTs  on  either  hand.  Sherman 
realised  that  Johnston,  during  his  six  months' 
stay  at  Dalton,  had  fortified  the  position  to  the 
utmost.  His  orders  to  Thomas  and  Schofield 
were  that  they  were  merely  to  press  strongly 
all  along  the  hostile  front,  ready  to  rush  in  on 
the  first  sign  of  the  enemy's  wavering  and,  if 
possible,  to  catch  him  in  the  confusion  of  reireai 
Meanwhile,  McPherson  was  on  the  march  from 
Chattanooga  by  the  right  of  the  other  two 
armies.  At  Ship's  Gap,  well  to  the  south-west 
of  Dalton,  he  bent  eastward  on  the  9th,  passed 
through  Snake's  Creek,  right  in  Johnston's  rear, 
and  perfectly  undefended.  On  receiving  those 
tidings  Sherman  ordered  Thomas  and  Schofield 
to  be  ready  for  the  instant  pursuit  from  Dalton 
of  what  he  expected  to  be  a  broken  army  in 
full  retreat  by  difficult  roads  to  the  eastward  of 
Resaca.  But  Johnston  was  not  a  man  easily 
scared,  and  McPherson  lost  Sherman  the  great 
game  on  winning  which  the  latter  had  been 
counting.  McPherson  reported  that  he  had 
found  Resaca  (a  town  due  south  of  Dalton) 
too  strong  for  a  surprise,  and  that,  therefore, 
he  had  fallen  back  three  miles  to  the  mouth 
of  Snake  Creek,  where  he  had  fortified  himself. 
Sherman  was  grievously  disappointed.     "  Sufch 


an  opportunity,"  he  wrote,  "does  not  occur 
twice  in  a  single  life."  With  his  23,000  good 
soldiers  McPherson  ought  to  Have  "  walked  into 
Resaca/'  held  as  it  was  by  only  a  small  brigade ; 
or  he  could  have  placed  his  whole  force  astride 
of  the  railway  north  of  Resaca,  and  there  with- 
stood Johnston.  Had  he  done  this,  Sherman 
was  convinced  that  Johnston  would  not  have 
ventured  to  attack  him,  but  would  have  re- 
treated eastward  by  Spring  Place,  in  which  case 
he  (Sherman)  would  have  captured  half  his 
army  and  all  his  artillery  and  train  at  the  ver}- 
'  beginning  of  the  campaign. 

Johnston  on  the  nth  showed  indications  of 
evacuating  Dalton,  whereupon  Sherman,  leaving 
a  corps  of  observation  in  front  of  Buzzard  Roost 
gap.  turned  Johnston's  left  in  Dalton,  and 
marched  southward  through  Snake  Creek  gap 
straight  on  Resaca.  In  this  operation  were 
consumed  the  12th  and  13th,  owing  to  the 
rough  waggon  paths  over  which  the  move- 
ment had  to  be  made  ;  and  when  the  Union 
lorces  deployed  against  Resaca,  it  became  appa- 
rent, as  Sherman  had  anticipated,  that  John- 
ston had  abandoned  Dalton,  and  was  now  in 
Resaca  with  the  bulk  of  his  army,  holding  his 
divisions  well  in  hand,  acting  purely  on  the 
defensive,  and  fighting  stoutly  at  all  points  of 
conflict.  The  place  was  covered  by  a  complete 
and  strongly  manned  line  of  entrenchments. 
On  the  14th  the  Union  armies  closed  in,  en- 
veloping the  town  on  south  and  west ;  and 
the  1 5th  was  a  day  of  constant  fighting,  which 
rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  battle.  Towards  even- 
ing McPherson  moved  his  whole  line  of  battle 
forward,  till  from  a  ridge  commanding  the  tow-n 
he  was  able  to  pour  in  upon  it  a  heavy  artiller)- 
fire.  Repeated  but  futile  sallies  were  made 
extending  into  the  night,  but  the  Confederates 
were  repulsed  always  with  hea\y  loss. 

During  the  night  of  the  15th,  Johnston  aban- 
doned the  town,  burning  behind  him  the  bridges 
over  the  Oostenaula,  and  at  daylight  the  Federal 
forces  entered  Resaca.  Their  loss  up  to  that 
time  was  600  killed  and  3,375  wounded.  Sher- 
man acknowledged  that  his  army  about  doubled 
Johnston's  in  numbers,  but  he  claimed  that 
while  the  latter  had  all  the  advantages  of 
natural  positions,  artificial  forts,  roads,  and  con- 
centrated action,  the  Federal  forces  had  to 
grope  their  way  through  forests  and  across 
mountains,  with  more'  or  less  inevitable  disper- 
sion. Those  early  successes,  nevertheless,  gave 
the  latter  the  initiative  and  the  usual  prestige 
of  a  conquering  army. 
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n  the  16th,  Sherman's  whole  army 
1  immediate  pursuit.      On  the  same 

Thomas  and  McPherson  united  at 
md  on  the  evening  of  the  17th  the 
iomas*s  column,  with  that  commander 
nan   in   its   front,   struck  Johnston's 

near   Adairsville.     The   pursuit   by 
vas    continued    to    Kingston,   which 
led    on    the    19th.     McPherson    was 
vest  of  Kingston,  Schofield 
ig  Cassville,   due  east   01 
and    Thomas  reported  to 
that    he    had  found   the 
wn  up  in  line  of  battle  on 
nd  about  midway  between 
and   Cassville.      Sherman, 
idly,  about  six  miles  from 

found  Thomas  deployed, 
enemy  had  fallen  back, 
id   in   superb   order,   into 

Thomas  was  ordered  to 
'ard  his  deployed  lines 
d  as  night  was  falling  two 
ies  galloped  forward  into 
position  between  the 
ont   and   Cassville.      The 

not  visible,  but  on  .the 
)nd  it  could  be  seen  fresh - 
pets  full  of  men,  on  which 

ies  opened   a    long-range 

stout  resistance  made  by 
y  all  along  their  front 
indicate  a  purpose  to  fight 
e.  Sherman  and  Thomas 
:  night  on  the  ground, 
ich  orders  were  sent  to  all 
J  troops  to  close  down  on 
t  daylight  and  attack  the 
lerever  found.     But  when 

on  the  morning    of  the 
a    njght  of  skirmishing, 
lerate  army  had  departed.         "^ 
ent    in    pursuit    reported 

enemy  were  beyond  the  Etowah 
erman's  army  by  this  time  was  well 
e  of  the  railway  trains  on  which 
id  for  supplies,  so  the  general  deter- 
halt  for  a  few  days  to  repair  the  rail- 
restore  the  injured  bridge  at  Resaca, 
ing  further  forward.  In  and  about 
^ere  found  many  evidences  of  prepara- 

grand  battle — among  others  a  long 
sh  entrenchments  on  the  hill  beyond 

extending  nearly  three  miles  to  the 
herman  also  became  convinced  that 


the  whole  of  Polk's  corps  had  joined  Johnston, 
and  that  the  latter,  therefore,  had  now  in  hand 
three  full  corps — viz.  Hood's,  Polk's,  and  Hardie's 
— numbering  about  60,000  men. 

Sherman  had  been  acquainted  with  the  region 
when  a  young  lieutenant,  and  had  carefully  noted 
its  topography,  especially  that  about  Kenesaw, 
Allatoona,  and  the  Etowah  river,  some  distance 
to  the  southward  of  Cassville.     His  recollections 


CAFtOl-lNA 


were  now  very  useful  to  him.  He  knew  that  the 
Allatoona  Pass  was  very  strong,  and  would  be 
hard  to  pierce  ;  therefore  he  shunned  it,  and 
determined  to  t\irn  it  by  moving  by  his  right 
from  Kingston  to  Marietta  iiYi  Dallas,  the  march 
to  begin  on  the  23rd.  McPherson  was  to  march 
wide  on  the  extreme  right,  Schofield  on  the  left 
by  Burnt  Hickorj',  Thomas  in  the  centre  by  way 
of  Euharlee  and  Stilesborough  ;  the  general  ren- 
dezvous for  the  three  armies  to  be  the  vicinity 
of  Dallas,  considerably  to  the  south-west  of  Alla- 
toona.     The    movement    itvvolx^   \kto!^'^'«x^ 
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abandonment  of  the  railroad,  and  dependence 
for  some  twenty  days  on  the  contents  of  the 
waggon  trains  ;  and,  because  of  the  intricacy  of 
the  region  and  its  infrequent  roads,  the  advance 


"STRUCK  COLONEL  TAYLOIi  SQUARE  IN   THE  BREAST." 

was  necessarily  slow.  The  Etowah  was  crossed 
by  several  bridges  and  fords  in  a  broad  front, 
with  intercommunication  by  couriers  on  the 
cross-roads.  Sherman  accompanied  Thomas, 
who  had  the  centre,  and  whose  command  was 
the  "  column  of  direction."  Dallas  was  the  point 
of  concentration  of  a  great  many  roads  leading 
in  every  direction.  Its  possession  would  threaten 
both  Marietta  and  Atlanta  ;  but  an  attempt  on 
neither  could  be  made  until  the  use  of  the  rail- 
road, which  followed  the  AUatoona  Pass,  should 
have  been  regained.  The  object  of  the  turning 
movement  just  described  was  chiefly  to  compel 
Johnston  to  evacuate  his  strong  position  at 
AUatoona. 

On  the  25th,  Hooker's  three  divisions  of  the 
Arm}'  of  the  Cumberland  on  their  march  on 
Dallas  came  upon  a  hostile  cavalry  force  at 
Pumpkin  Vine  Creek.  It  was  driven  off,  but  the 
bridge  was  on  fire.  The  fire  was  extinguished, 
but  Hooker's  leading  division  followed  the 
enem\''s   cavalry   on    a    road    leading   due    east 


towards  Marietta,  instead  of  heading  for  Dallas. 
Four  miles  from  the  creek  Hooker  came  into 
contact  with  a  strong  force  of  hostile  infantry 
moving  down  from  AUatoona  towards  Dallas,  and 
a  sharp  battle  ensued.    Sherman  soon  came 
up,  and  ordered  Hooker  to  secure  an  impor- 
tant cross  road  called  New  Hope.     Hooker's 
two   other   divisions  presently  arrived,  but 
before  they  could  be  deployed  the  enemy  had 
gained  corresponding  increase  of  strength. 
The  resistance  was  so  strong  that  Hooker 
was  unable  to  carry  the  position,  although 
the  fighting  lasted  far  into  the  night.    Day- 
break of  the  26th  revealed  a  long  line  of 
Confederate  entrenchments  facing  Hookers 
divisions,  with 'a  heavy  force  of  infantr)-  and 
guns.     The  battle  was  renewed,  but  without 
success  for  the  Union  troops.     Sherman  then 
became  assured  that  Johnston  was  at  New 
Hope  with  his  whole  army,  and  that  point 
was  much  nearer  his  own  objective — the  rail- 
way— than  was  Dallas.     He  therefore  desired 
that  McPherson  should  leave  Dallas  and  take 
position  on  Hooker's  right.     But  McPherson 
also  was  confronted    in    Dallas  by   a  hea\T 
force,  and  when   he   attempted   to   fulfil  h^ 
orders,  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  his  right 
was  fiercely  assailed.    A  bloody  battle  ensued, 
in  which   McPherson    repulsed   attack  aftff 
attack,  inflicting  heavy  loss  on  his  assailants: 
but  it  was  not  until  June  ist  that  he  was  free 
to  withdraw  from  Dallas  and  effect  a  junction 
with  Hooker  in  front  of  New  Hope. 
Meantime  Thomas  and  Schofield  were  com- 
pleting their  deployments,  gradually  overlapping 
Johnston's  right  and  thus  extending  the  Federal 
left  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  railroad  about  Ack- 
worth,  a  place  about  eight  miles  distant.    All 
this   time   a   continuous   battle   was  going  on, 
fought  by  strong  skirmish-lines  taking  advantage 
of  every  species  of  cover,  both  sides  fortifying 
themselves  each   night  with   rifle-trenches  and 
head -logs,  many  of  which  grew  to  be  formidable 
defensive  works.     Frequent  sallies  and  counter- 
sallies  were  made,  both  sides  continually  within 
musket  range  of  each  other  ;  yet,  though  the  lire 
of  musketry  and  cannon  resounded  day  and  night 
along  a  line  varying  from  six  to  ten  miles  in 
length,  one  rarely  saw  a  dozen  of  the  enemy  at 
any  one  time.     Sherman,  his  generals,  and  their 
respective  staffs  were  continually  at  the  fi^nt 
in  the  musketry  fire.     Once  a  minie-ball  grazed 
General  Logan's  arm  and  then  struck  Colond 
Taylor  square  in  the  breast.  The  memorandum- 
book  in  his  breast-pocket  broke  the  force  of  the 
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he  was  struck  down  and  disabled  for 
'  the  campaign. 

le  1st,  McPherson  closed  in  on  the 
Sherman  held  himself  in  close  contact 
lostile  position  at  New  Hope,  workihg 
;  gradually  and  steadily  by  his  left,  until 
infantrj'  lines  held  possession  of  all  the 
oads  between  New  Hope,  Allatoona, 
orth.  He  then  sent  two  cavaliy-  divi- 
Allatoona,  one  by  either  end  of  the 
hich  that  place  lay.  It  was  occupied, 
J  were  at  once  given  to  repair  the  rail- 
ird  from  Kingston  to  Allatoona  and  to 
t  the  bridge  across  the  Etowah  river, 
object  of  Sherman's  detour  past  Alla- 
)allas  was  accomplished.  On  June  4th 
rawing  off  from  New  Hope  to  take 
n  the  railroad  in  front  of  Allatoona, 
leral  Johnston  himself   evacuated  his 

The  railroad  was  then  held  in  force 
)  Big  Shanty,  in  sight  of  the  famous 
VIountain.  Thus,  during  May  and  the 
of  June,  Sherman  had  driven  his  an- 
om  the  strong  successive  positions  of 
esaca,  Allatoona,  and  Dallas  ;  had  ad- 
5  lines  in  strong,  compact  order  from 
ga  to  Big  Shanty,  over  nearly  a  hun- 
>  of  most  diffi- 
ry  ;  and  he  now 
ared  for  a  further 
his  troops  confi- 
Liccess  and  eager 
-as   soon   as  the 

communications 
complete  for  the 
I  of  the  necessary 
The  Federal  casu- 
ring     May     had 

total  of  1,863 
I    missing,    7,43(3 

aggregate,  q,20o. 
Vfay,  Johnston's 
igth  was  04,4 •;()  : 
ilties  were  721 
'2  wounded;  miss- 
lers),  3,245  ;aggre- 
.  With  the  drawn 
New  Hope,  and 
nation  by  Sher- 
es  of  the  natural 

Allatoona,  terminated  the  first  stage 
ipaign. 

the  halt  about  Ackworth,  Sherman 
reinforcements    equal    to    the  losses 

had  incurred  from  battle  and  sick- 


ness, and  bj*  detachments  ;  and  thus  the  three 
armies  ot  which  he  was  the  supreme  com- 
mander aggregated  still  about  100,000  effectives. 
On  loth  June,  having  garrisoned  Allatoona 
with  1,500  men,  he  moved  forward  the  com- 
bined armies  to  Big  Shanty,  whence  was  clearly 
visible  the  enemy's  position  on  the  three  pro- 
minent hills  of  Kenesaw,  Pine  Mountain,  and 
Lost  Mountain,  on  each  of  which  Johnston's 
people  had  signal-stations  and  fresh  lines  of 
entrenchments.  Heavy  masses  of  infantry 
were  discerned.  The  Confederate  commander's 
ground  was  well  chosen,  and  he  appeared 
prepared  for  battle ;  but  his  ten -miles-long 
front  was  too  extended  to  be  held  adequately 
by  his  bo,ooo  men.  One  advantage  he  had 
in  having  a  full  command  of  vision  over  Sher- 
man's operations  on  the  lower  ground ;  and 
Sherman,  aware  of  this,  proceeded  with  due 
caution. 

In  a  day  or  two  the  Etowah  bridge  was 
finished,  and  the  railroad  repaired  right  up 
to  Sherman's  headquarters  at  Big  Shanty. 
After  three  days  of  continuous  rain  there 
came  fine  weather  on  the  14th,  and  the  Federal 
troops  occupied  a  continuous  entrenched  line 
ten    miles    long,   conforming    to    the    enemy's 


"  ONE  OK   MCPHERSON'S  STAFF   DASHED   UP  TO  THE   PORCH  "    /.    JOO). 


position.  During  a  reconnaissance  made  on 
that  day  by  Sherman,  he  saw  at  a  range  of 
about  eight  hundred  yards  a  group  of  Con- 
federate officers  obser\'ing  his  position  with 
telescopes.    He  ordered  ^  Vi;»xx«N   <\<:>'»  \s^  \s> 
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disperse  this  group  by  firing  on  it  three  volleys, 
one  of  the  .shots  of  which  happened  to  kill 
General  (and  Bishop)  Polk,  the  commanding- 
general  of  one  of  Johnston's  army  corps.  On 
the  15th  the  Federal  lines  were  advanced,  in 
search  of  a  weak  point  somewhere  between 
Kenesaw  and  Pine  Mountain  ;  but  the  latter 
eminence  was  abandoned,  and  Johnston  had 
contracted  his  front,  connecting  Kenesaw  with 
Lost  Mountain.  On  the  i6th  he  abandoned 
Lost  Mountain,  and  now  held  only  Kenesaw, 
whence  he  covered  Marietta  and  all  the  roads 
southward.  Torrents,  of  rain  on  the  1 7th  and 
1 8th  made  movements  impossible  ;  but  the 
positions  were  carefully  strengthened,  to  guard 
against  a  sally  from  Kenesaw  against  Sherman's 
depdt  at  Big  Shanty.  In  this  work  of  entrench- 
ment Sherman  employed  a  pioneer  corps  of 
200  negro  free-men,  who  worked  at  night, 
while  the  white  soldiers  benefited  by  nocturnal 
sleep. 

On  the  19th  the  rebel  army  threw  back  its 
flanks  to  such  an  extent  that  Sherman  supposed 
that  it  was  retreating  to  the  Chattahoochee 
river,  fifteen  miles  further  south  ;  but  this 
movement  was  simply  in  the  nature  of  a  closer 
concentration  covering  Marietta  and  the  rail- 
road. On  the  20th,  Johnston's  position  was 
wonderfully  strong.  Kenesaw  Mountain  was 
his  salient  ;  both  his  flanks  were  refused, 
covered  by  parapets  and  creeks.  Notwith- 
standing the  abominable  weather,  Sherman 
continued  to  press  operations  with  the  utmost 
earnestness,  aiming  always  to  keep  his  lines 
in  actual  contact  with  the  enemy.  On  the  24th 
he  considered  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  ex- 
tend his  lines  any  further,  and  in  consultation 
with  his  army  commanders,  it  was  agreed  that 
there  was  no  alternative  but  to  make  serious 
assaults  on  the  fortified  lines  of  the  enemy. 
The  27th  was  fixed  as  the  day  for  the  attempt. 
The  points  of  the  attack  were  chosen,  and  the 
troops  were  all  prepared  with  as  little  demon- 
stration as  possible.  About  q  a.m.  of  the  ap- 
pointed dav  the  troops  moved  to  the  assault, 
and  all  along  the  lines  for  ten  miles  a  furious 
fire  of  artillery  and  musketry  was  opened  and 
maintained.  At  all  points  the  assailants^  were 
met  by  the  enemy  with  determined  courage 
and  in  great  force.  .MePherson's  attacking 
column  fought  up  the  face  of  the  lesser 
Kenesaw.  but  could  not  reach  the  summit. 
Thomas's  assaulting  column,  just  below  the 
Dallas  road,  reached  the  defenders'  parapet,  on 
the  lip  of  which  Brigadier-Gtfnerals  Harker  and 


McCook  received  wounds  which  proved 
By  11.30  a.m.  the  assault  was  over,  ai 
failed.  This  was  the  hardest  fight  of  th 
paign  up  to  that  date  ;  the  Federal  loss 
about  2,500  killed  and  wounded,  chi 
Thomas's  command.  The  losses  in  two 
three  Confederate  corps  were  stated  at  8o< 
of  Hood's  corps  were  not  reported.  Sh( 
losses  in  killed  and  wounded  during  the 
of  June  amounted  to  7,530 ;  Johnson 
4,000  killed  and  wounded  and  about 
missing,  most  of  whom  became  prisot 
the  Federals. 

Johnston  held  on  staunchly  to  the  K 
position.  Chary  of  bloodshed,  which  he  1 
useless,  Sherman  determined  to  attemp 
oeuvring  him  out  of  it.  He  gave  or 
bring  forward  supplies  sufl5cient  to 
waggons,  intending  to  strip  the  railroa 
to  AUatoona,  and  make  that  place  his 
and  to  turn  Johnston's  left,  so  as  to  re 
railroad  below  Marietta.  Johnston,  h 
detected  the  movement,  and  promptly  aba 
Marietta  and  Kenesaw.  At  dawn  of  J 
Sherman,  through  his  telescope,  saw  h 
pickets  on  the  Kenesaw  position  which 
ston  had  just  evacuated,  and  he  ordc 
immediate  pursuit  by  ever\-  possiblt 
hoping  to  catch  Johnston  in  the  confii 
retreat,  especially  at  the  crossing  of  the 
hoochee  river.  But  Johnston  was  not  tl 
to  make  a  disorderly  retreat.  He  fell  bac 
Kenesaw  and  Marietta  on  an  entrenche( 
prepared  in  advance  on  the  north  bank 
Chattahoochee,  covering  the  railway  c 
and  his  pontoon  bridges.  Sherman  h. 
learned  of  this  strong  place,  which  was 
nature  of  a  tctc-de-phut,  and  had  couni 
striking  Johnston  an  effectual  blow  :n  t 
pec:ed  confusion  of  his  crossing  the  river 
Federal  pursuit  was  necessarily  by  deviou; 
whereas  Johnston  had  in  advance  clean 
multiplied  good  and  more  direct  ro; 
his  bridge-head.  The  same  night,  nevert 
Thomas's  head  of  column  ran  up  against  a 
Confederate  rear-guard  entrenched  at  S 
camp-ground,  six  miles  south  of  Marietta 
there  on  the  following  day  was  celebrat* 
Fourth  of  July  by  a  noisy  but  not  a  de> 
battle,  maintained  chiefly  to  hold  the  < 
there  till  McPherson  and  Schoficld  : 
get  well  into  position  near  the  Chaltahc 
crossings. 

On  5th  July  Sherman  could  report  \o\ 
ington  that  he  had  driven  the  enemjM 
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Chattahoochee  valley,  and  that  his  forces 
>ssession  of  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
hteen  miles  above,  as  far  as  Roswell, 
miles  below  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sweet- 
It  was  his  turn  now  to  hold  the  high 
,  and  so  overlook  Johnston's  movements. 
I  hiU  behind  Vining's  station  Sherman 
iscem  the  white  houses  of  Atlanta,  about 
iles  to  the  south.  Johnston  was  still  in 
-de-pont  with  his  infantry,  but  had  sent 
his  cavalry  and  trains.  It  was  open  to 
in  by  crossing  the  river  to  threaten  either 
m's  rear  or  the  city  of  Atlanta  itself, 
uras  of  vital  importance  to  the  existence 
ly  of  Johnston's  army,  but  even  of  the 
irac}-.  The  repairing  of  the  railroad 
Mining's  station  was  being  actively  pro- 
Sherman  had  determined  to  cross  the 
r  his  left,  above  Johnston's  position,  using 
>ssing  place  at  Roswell  for  McPherson's 
tid,  and  one  lower  down  at  the  mouth  of 
Creek,  by  which  Schofield  crossed  on  the 
*hat  same  night  Johnston  evacuated  his 
to«/  and  crossed  the  river,  burning  his' 
;  and  so  left  Sherman  in  full  posses- 
the  right  bank.  McPherson  crossed  at 
1  on  the  13th.  Thomas  in  the  centre  was 
ig   his  bridges  at   Power's  and   Paice's 

he  17th  began  the  general  movement 
Atlanta.  On  the  i8th  all  three  armies 
general  right  wheel,  Thomas  moving  to 
ad,  forming  line  of  battle  facing  Peach 
reek  ;  Schofield  was  on  his  left,  and 
"son  was  nearer  the  railroad  between 
fountain  and  Decatur,  when  he  turned 
Atlanta  and  at  night  joined  Schofield  at 
•.  The  same  morning  Sherman  obtained 
jita  newspaper  of  that  date,  containing 
n's  order  relinquishing  the  command  of 
ifederate  forces  in  Atlanta  and  Hood's 
issuming  that  command.  Hood  was 
to  be  a  man  of  great  courage — bold  even 
essness ;  and  Sherman  inferred  that  the 
of  command  meant  "fight."  Sherman 
.  that  the  change  was  just  what  he 
—to  fight  in  open  ground  on  something 
lal  terms,  instead  of  being  forced  to  butt 
i*s  heads  up  against  prepared  entrench - 

It  may  be  remarked  that  Sherman's 
or  something  like  "equal  terms"  was 

peculiar  aspiration,  seeing  that  he  out- 
ed  his  opponent  two  to  one. 

lost  no  time  in  giving  the  Federal  troops 
aen  of  his  fighting  character.    On  the 


morning  of  the  19th,  Sherman's  three  armies 
were  converging  towards  Atlanta.  Next  day- 
Hood  made  a  furious  sally,  chiefly  on  Hooker's 
corps  of  Thomas's  command,  while  the  troops 
were  resting  during  a  halt.  It  was  a  complete 
surprise.  The  rebels  suddenly  came  pouring 
out  upon  Hooker's  people ;  Confederate  and 
Federal  commingled,  and  fought  in  many  places 
hand  to  hand.  After  two  hours  of  hard  and 
close  conflict  the  enemy  retired  slowly  within 
his  trenches,  leaving  his  dead  and  many  wounded 
in  the  field.  Hooker's  corps  had  fought  in  open 
ground,  with  a  loss  of  some  1,500  men.  He 
reported  400  rebels  dead  left  on  the  ground, 
which  was  probably  true  ;  but  his  assertion  that 
the  rebel  wounded  numbered  4,000  was  rather 
in  Hooker's  vein.  It  was  certain,  nevertheless, 
that  a  bold  sally  had  been  met  successfully  ;  and 
the  occurrence  was  a  useful  illustration  of  the 
future  tactics  of  the  enemy.  Sherman's  lines 
were  advanced  in  compact  order,  but  between 
them  and  Atlanta  were  the  strong  parapets, 
with  ditch,  chcvatix-de-frisc^  and  abattis,  prepared 
long  in  advance.  It  was  on  this  afternoon 
that  Colonel  Tom  Roberts,  of  Wisconsin,  was 
shot  through  the  leg.  When  the  surgeons 
were  about  to  amputate  he  begged  them  to 
spare  the  leg,  as  it  was  very  valuable,  being  an 
"  imported  leg."  He  was  of  Irish  birth,  and 
this  well-timed  piece  of  wit  saved  the  limb,  the 
surgeons  agreeing  that  if  he  could  perpetrate  a 
joke  at  such  a  time  his  vitality  might  be  trusted 
to  escape  amputation. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22nd  July — the  day 
of  the  Battle  of  Atlanta — the  section  of  rebel 
parapet  on  the  *•  Peach  Tree  line,"  in  front  of 
Schofield  and  Thomas,  was  found  abandoned, 
and  the  Federal  lines  advanced  rapidly  close  up 
to  Atlanta.  Sherman  supposed  that  the  enemy 
intended  to  evacuate,  and  had  mounted  his 
horse  in  front  of  Schofield's  troops  on  open 
ground  before  the  Howard  House,  which  was  his 
headquarter.  But  soon  were  observed  the 
enemy  preparing  abattis,  and  the  rebel  line 
fully  manned,  with  guns  in  position  at  intervals. 
Thomas  was  already  engaged,  and  Schofield  was 
dressing  forward  his  lines,  when  McPherson  and 
his  staff" rode  up.  Presently  Sherman  and  McPher- 
son moved  to  a  short  distance  and  sat  down, 
while  Sherman  pointed  out  to  McPherson  on 
the  map  Thomas's  position  and  his  own.  Occa- 
sional cannon-shot  were  coming  through  the  trees, 
and  presently  was  heard  some  gun-fire  towards 
Decatur,  farther  back.  This  firing  was  too  far  to 
the  left  rear  to  be  accounted  Cot^-axv^^^c^Xverycrak 
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hastily  called  for  his  horse,  staff,  and  orderlies. 
McPherson,  at  the  age  of  thirt\'-four,  was  in  his 
prime — a  very  handsome  man,  over  six  feet  high, 
universally  liked,  and  possessed  of  many  noble 
qualities.  He  gathered  his  papers  into  his 
pocket-book  and  mounted,  telling  Sherman  he 
would  send  him  word  back  what  the  inexplicable 
sound  meant  on  the  left  rear.  Then  he  gal- 
loped away  in  the  direction  of  the  firing.  Not 
many  minutes  later  one  of  McPherson's  staff, 
his  horse  covered  with  sweat,  dashed  up  to  the 


telling  him  of  the  strong  sally  which  had  jujt 
been  made  from  Atlanta,  and  suggesting  that  the 
hostile  lines  in  his  front  must  have  been  weak- 
ened for  the  sake  of  making  it»  adding  that 
Thomas  ought  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor* 
tunity  to  make  a  lodgment  in  Atlanta  if  poi.>ible. 
Word  was  also  sent  to  General  Logan  to  aisumc 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  vacat«l 
by  McPherson's  death. 

An    hour  later  an   ambulance  came  through 
the  hurricane  of  fire,  bearing  McPherson's  body 
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the  wholb  line  kkom  big  shanly  up  to  allatoona  was  marked  by  the  fires  of  1  he.  lsl&m>kf 

railroad"  (/.  703). 
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porch  on  which  Sherman  was  walking  up  and 
down,  and  reported  that  McPhersoii  was  "  either 
killed  or  a  prisoner."  The  general  and  hh  staff 
— so  reported  the  messenger  of  evil  tidings — had 
ridden  rapidly  across  the  railroad,  the  sounds  qf 
battle  increasing  a«^  they  approached  General 
Giles  Smith's  division.  McPherson  had  then 
ordered  up  some  reserve  brigades  to  the  exposed 
left  flank,  and  had  hurried  Dodge's  corps 
to  the  same  point  ;  :\n6  then — almost,  if  not 
entirely,  alone  —  he  had  <;iisappeared  in  the 
woods  behind  the  [7th  Corps.  The  sound  of 
musketry  was  then  heard,  and  McPherson's 
horse  came  back,  wounded  and  riderless.  Sher- 
man immediately  despatched  orders  to  Thomas, 


to  the  Howard  House.  McPherson's  wimndhadj 
bten  immediately  fatal.  His  dress  had  not  beeB] 
touched,  but  his  pocket -book  was  gone- 
contents  might  have  yielded  matter  u^ul 
the  enemy,  but  that  it  had  been  almost  in 
mediately  recovered  from  the  haversack  <rf  11 
captured  prisoner,  and  secured  by  one 
McPherson's  staff.  The  enemy  attacked 
and  repeatedly  the  whole  of  the  Federal" 
flank,  but  met  with  an  equally  fierce  resistance, 
and  on  that  ground  a  bloody  battle  raged  from 
noon  until  well  on  into  the  night.  At  4  P-^ 
came  the  expected  sally  from  Atlanta,  direct^ 
against  Leggat's  Hill  and  along  the  Decatur  rail- 
road.   At  Leggat's  Hill  the  rebel  sortie  wa*  boldly 
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pToodily  repulsed.     Along  the  Decatur 

be  rebels  were  more  succcs^sful.     Keach- 

icral  main  line,  they  broke  through  it 

r»K5C8sion  (►(  a  batter)'  ol  four  20-pounder 

tins,  killing  every  horse  and  turning  the 

^st  the  broken  Federals.  Generals  Logan 

,  ufter  a  desperate  aud  prolonged 

rieved      the 

situation  ; 

division     swept 

from  the  line 

illy  held 

troops. 

bined    Federal 

Itimately     drove 
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having    been 
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the   Battle  of 

the    most  severt- 

»f  the  campaign. 

le  Union  amnc> 

cers    and    men 
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ihc    Confederacy 

nearly  as  many, 

Dtat  losses    were 

at  nearly  10,000 
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ktlanla  ufter  the 

the  22nd.  Sher- 
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commanded   by 

ft^OM'ard,   rapidly 

ly   10   the  right 

le  railri»ad  bd -w 

ind  at  the  >amL 

ndall  his  cavalry 

Ipnent  i»n  the 
ibout  Jones- 
\    movement 
37th,  and  next  day  was  ftiUowcd  by 
landing -genera  I  to  the  extreme  right, 
mc  sharp    fighting    was    in 
ab<jut   II   a.m.,  and  lasttxi  iiv 
i  fierce  attack  was  made  by  the  enemy 
Un:mc  Federal  right,  which,  however, 
un»uccea^ful.     It  was  the  first  fight  in 
Ocral  H  i  the  Artt)\  Mt 

H»ee.     I  i\  left  l^>gan^ 

his  temporar)'  predece^-ior,  to  fight 
'    ■  cd  himself  frc-ely.  and 

cc  louk  warnilv  to  iIjc 


one-armed  veteran.  Ihc  loss  in  this  combat 
amounted  to  57Q  killed,  wounded,  and  misaing. 
Over  tioo  rebel  dead  were  buried  on  the  field, 
and  the  total  Confederate  loss  was  estimated 
at  not  less  than  6,000.  The  Federal  losses 
during  the  month  of  July  amounted  in  atl 
10  QJIO,  those  of  the  Confederates  to    10,841. 
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SWAMP    tH    OEOJICIA 

In  the  beginning  of  AuguM  Sherman  had  ill- 
lorlunc  with  his  c;i\-alry,  which  he  had  sent  to 
the  •  '  L  McCook*^  whole  division  had 
been  •  111  led.    Sherman  became  convinced 

that  the  cavalry  could  not  make  a  sufficiently 
Hrong  lodgment  on  the  railway  below  Atlanta  ; 
and  to  Schofietd,  \irith  the  Army  of  the  Ohio. 
was    Lommittcil    !l  'c    of    th' 

•  thjcct.      |)c-uk<»ry^         ^,  tie\-er  u- 
dignity  of  a   battle,   lasted  during  the  pchod 
from   July    r  '*         '  '     *         *         t.      On   the 
latter  dale  H  ew^fevvwasv 
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entrenched  position  covering  Jonesboro',  which 
sallied  from  that  place  on  the  Federal  15  th 
Corps,  but  was  easily  repulsed  and  driven  back 
within  its  lines.  On  the  following  day,  Septem- 
ber 1st,  energetic  attempts  were  made  to  make 
a  capture  of  the  whole  of  Hardee's  corps  ;  but 
''somebody  blundered,"  night  came  on,  and 
Hardee  escaped.  That  same  night  there  rose  in 
Atlanta  the  sound  of  shells  exploding,  and  an- 
other sound  resembling  that  of  musketry.  Next 
morning,  while  Hardee  was  being  pursued  to  the 
southward,  tidings  came  from  General  Slocum 
that  at  daybreak  he  had  entered  Atlanta  un- 
opposed, and  that  his  letter  was  written  within 
the  place.  The  news  soon  spread  to  the  army, 
and  the  triumph  was  a  full  recompense  for  the 
labour,  toils,  ai|d  hardships  endured  in  the 
course  of  the  previous  three  months.  The  glad 
excitement  throughout  the  North  was  a  heartfelt 
and  eloquent  tribute  to  the  soldierly  merits  of 
Sherman  and  his  gallant,  staunch,  and  loyal 
men. 

Sherman's  earliest  undertaking  on  entering 
Atlanta  was  to  have  all  its  inhabitants  removed 
frohi  the  city.  It  was  a  stern  measure,  which 
has  no  parallel  in  modern  times  ;  but  Sherman 
had  the  courage  of  his  opinions,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  formulate  his  reasons.  They  were 
as  follows :  All  the  houses  of  Atlanta  were 
required  for  military  occupation  and  storage. 
He  desired  to  contract  the  lines  of  defence,  and 
thus  diminish  the  garrison  to  the  limits  neces- 
sary for  the  defence  of  the  city  proper.  Atlanta 
was  a  fortified  place,  had  been  stubbornly 
defended,  and  was  fairly  captured  ;  it  belonged, 
therefore,  to  the  captors.  The  residence  in  it 
of  a  civilian  population  with  inadequate  food- 
resources  would  entail  the  alternative  of  having 
to  feed  that  population  or  see  it  starve.  "  These," 
"wrote  ShcniKin,  "are  my  reasons:  if  they  are 
^satisfactory  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
Stales,  I  do  not  care  whether  they  are  palatable 
to  General  Hood  and  his  people  or  not." 

In  acccptinp^.  perforce,  the  arrangements  for 
the  e.xodiis  insisted  on  by  Sherman,  Hood  gave 
his  view  of  Sherman's  measures  in  the  following 
terms  :  "  Permit  me  to  say  that  the  unprece- 
dented measure  you  propose  transcends  in 
studied  and  ingenious  cruelty  all  acts  ever 
before  brought  to  my  attention  in  the  dark 
history  of  war.  In  the  name  of  God  and 
humanity,  I  protest."  Sherman  retorted  volu- 
minously, and  a  bitter  correspondence  followed 
between  him  and  Hood.  But,  meanwhile,  in 
order  to  effect   the   exchange  of  prisoners,  to 


facilitate  the  exodus  of  the  inhabiun 
Atlanta,  and  to  keep  open  communicatior 
the  south,  Sherman  established  a  neutral 
where  a  Federal  officer  with  a  guard  ie 
officer  similarly  detailed  by  Hood ;  and  t\ 
harmoniously  expedited  the  arrangements: 
on  by  the  respective  commanders.  Thei 
no  more  fighting  in  the  vicinity  of  Atlant 
Hood's  evacuation  of  the  place  ;  and  the 
of  the  campaign,  which  lasted  from  May  6t1 
15th  September,  could  now  be  reckon< 
Those  of  Sherman's  forces  amounted  to 
killed,  22,822  wounded,  and  4,442  missin| 
total  casualties  reaching  the  aggregate  of  2 
The  Confederate  losses  were  3,044  killed, 
wounded,  12,983  prisoners  captured  by  Fe 
aggregate  of  Southern  losses  34,979. 

Towards  the  end  of  September  it  I 
apparent  to  Sherman  that  Hood  was  r 
northward  with  the  intention  of  op< 
offensively  against  the  Federal  communic 
Sherman  could  not  afford  to  have  his  loi 
of  railroad  between  Nashville  and  Atlant 
ously  interfered  with.  He  therefore  desp 
Thomas  with  two  divisions  back  to  Chatt 
to  meet  the  contingency  of  Forrest's  d 
in  Tennessee,  and  another  division  to 
about  half-way  between  Atlanta  and  ( 
nooga,  for  the  protection  of  his  comm 
tions.  Sherman  left  a  corps  in  garris 
Atlanta,  and  marched  northward  with  th 
of  his  forces,  now  reduced  by  detachmeni 
discharges  to  about  60,000  men.  H<xxi'» 
he  estimated  at  a  ma.ximum  of  40.000 
Sherman  had  strong  railroad  guards 
points  of  importance  between  Atlanta 
Chattanooga.  All  the  principal  railroad  b 
were  protected  by  good  blockhouse^, 
soned  to  withstand  infantrv  or  cavalr)'.  a 
the  railway  stations  were  detachmeiit> 
entrenchments.  Sherman  did  not  appr 
thit  the  enemy's  cavalry  could  damac 
roads  seriouslv,  but  it  was  absolutelv  ncc 
to  keep  Hood's  infantrv  off  his  main  r<> 
communication  and  supply. 

On  October  4th,  when  at  Vining's  St 
Sherman  learned  that  hostile  masses  had 
seen  marching  north  from  Kenesaw.  ' 
objective  point  he  inferred  was  Allat 
and  he  promptly  signalled  to  General 
at  Rome  to  hurry  to  the  support  of  the 
garrison  holding  that  point.  Shermai 
cended  Kenesaw  Mountain  on  the  mo 
of  the  fth.  To  the  south-west  rose  the  I 
of  camp   fires,   indicating   the   presemoft  1 
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of  large  hostile  forces  ;  and  the  whole 
om  Big  Shanty  up  to  Allatoona,  full 
miles,  was  marked  by  the  fires  of  the 
f  railroad.  He  could  plainly  see  the 
of  battle  about  Allatoona,  and  hear  the 
jverberation  of  the  cannon.  Sherman 
sd  on  the  Kenesaw  summit  until  his 
•fficer  reported  the  message  from  Alla- 
"  Corse  is  here,"  the  first  assurance  to 
It  General  Corse  had  received  and  acted 
orders,  and  that  therefore  Allatoona  was 
:ely  garrisoned. 

irds  afternoon  the  smoke  of  battle  about 
na  grew  less,  and  about  4  p.m.  ceased 
ler  ;  later  in  the  afternoon  the  signal- 
nounced  the  welcome  tidings  that  the 
had    been    fairly    repulsed,    but    that 

I  Corse  had  been  wounded.  Next 
g  there  came  from  that  gallant  officer 
;ly  but  profane  communication  :  "  I  am 
cheek-bone  and  an  ear,  but  am  able  to 

II  hell  yet ! "  It  had  been  a  brisk  and 
ight :  1,900  Federal  troops,  in  the  open 
er  in  redoubts,  against  more  than  4,000 
jrate  soldiers.  Sherman's  railroad  had 
-ecked  for  a  space  of  eight  miles,  every 
nt,  every  rail  bent  :  the  estimate  for 
required  35,000  new  ties,  and  eight  miles 

Ten  thousand  men  were  distributed  to 
lie  great  break  ;  and  such  was  the  expe- 
that  in  seven  days  the  road  was  again  in 
I  order.  Sherman  tells  an  amusing  stor\' 
iogue  between  two  rebel  soldiers.  One 
id  to  the  other  :  "  Well,  the  Yanks  will 
git  up  and  git  now,  for  I  heard  General 
limself  say  that  General  Wheeler  had 
up  the  tunnel  beyond  Allatoona,  and 
i  Yanks  would  have  to  retreat,  because 
lid  get  no  more  rations." 
hell,"  replied  his  comrade  ;  "  don't  you 
:hat  old  Sherman  carries  a  duplicate 
dong?" 

is  in  September,  while  still  in  Atlanta, 
e  idea  of  the  famous  march  to  the  sea 

Sherman's  mind.  He  saw  his  way 
when  Hood  moved  to  the  northward  ; 
r  that  the  latter  had  gone  further  in  that 
1,  Sherman  disclosed  his  project  to 
1  characteristic  terms, 
opose,"  he  wrote,  "  to  break  up  the  rail- 
m  Chattanooga  southward,  and  that  we 
ut  with  our  waggons  for  Milledgeville, 
ind  Savannah.  By  attempting  to  hold 
ittanooga-Atlanta    railroad,  we    should 


lose  1,000  men  per  month,  and  gain  no  result, 
lean  make  this  march,  and  make  Georgia  howl." 
This  was  on  October  qth  ;  it  was  not  until  the 
2 1  St  that  a  cipher  message  from  General  Halleck 
intimated  that  the  authorities  in  Washington 
were  willing  that  Sherman  should  undertake 
the  march  across  Georgia  to  the  sea.  That 
same  day  he  telegraphed  to  General  Easton, 
his  chief  quartermaster,  in  the  following  terms : 
"  Go  in  person  to  superintend  the  repairs  of  the 
railroad,  and  expedite  its  completion.  I  want  it 
finished,  to  bring  back  from  Atlanta  to  Chatta- 
nooga the  sick  and  wounded  and  surplus  stores. 
After  November  ist  I  want  nothing  in  front  of 
Chattanooga  except  what  we  can  use  as  food  and 
clothing,  to  be  hauled  in  our  waggons.  I  allow 
ten  days  for  all  this  to  be  done,  by  which  time 
I  expect  to  be  in  Atlanta.  I  propose  to 
abandon  Atlanta  and  the  railroad  back  to 
Chattanooga,  and  to  sally  forth  to  ruin  Georgia 
and  bring  up  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  at 
Savannah." 

On  November  loth  the  movement  for  the 
great  raid  may  be  said  to  have  been  fairly 
begun.  All  the  troops  designed  for  the  Georgia 
campaign  were  ordered  to  march  for  Atlanta,  and 
General  Corse,  before  evacuating  his  position 
at  Rome,  was  ordered  to  destroy  eyerj'thing 
that  could  be  useful  to  the  enemy,  should 
he  attempt  a  pursuit  or  a  resumption  of  mili- 
tant- possession  of  the  region  to  be  abandoned. 
Meanwhile  trains  of  car's  were  whirling  north- 
ward, carrying  to  the  rear  an  immense  amount 
of  stores  which  had  accumulated  at  Atlanta 
and  at  the  other  stations  along  the  railroad  ; 
and  General  Steedman  had  come  down  to 
take  charge  of  the  final  evacuation  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  several  garrisons  below 
Chattanooga, 

On  the  1 2th  at  Carter\'ille,  a  few  miles  north 
of  Atlanta,  as  Sherman  and  his  staff  sat  in  a 
porch  to  rest,  his  telegraph  operator  tapped  the 
wire  to  receive  a  farewell  message  from  General 
Thomas  in  Nashville.  Sherman  answered  sim- 
ply :  *'  Despatch  received — all  right — good-bye ! " 
"  At  that  instant  of  time,"  wrote  Sherman, 
"some  of  our  men  burnt  a  bridge,  the  telegraph- 
wire  was  severed,  and  all  communication  with  the 
rear  ceased  thenceforth."  The  famous  "march 
from  Atlanta  to  the  sea  "  began  on  the  morning 
of  November  1 5th,  1 864,  and  no  further  tidings 
reached  the  outside  world  of  Sherman  and  his 
army  until  the  Atlantic  was  reached  at  Savannah 
on  the  evening  of  December  12th. 
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THE  lawless  black  flag  floated  on  the 
topmost  peak  of  the  ridge  of  forts.  A 
large  sheet,  ebon  as  a  funeral  scarf, 
it  recalled  to  those  acquainted  with 
the  East  the  curtain  outside  the  tent  of  the 
Prophet's  wife,  which  was  only  used  to  proclaim 
war,  and  to  others  the  Jolly  Roger  of  piracy — 
the  sign  that  no  quarter  was  either  sought  or 
given.  Whatever  meaning  was  to  be  attached 
to  it,  there  it  flaunted  on  the  outer  walls  oi 
Carthagena  like  an  ugly,  big  pall  ;  and  every 
time  it  was  struck  by  a  splinter  of  shell  it  was 
lowered  :  but  it  was  n(»t  down  for  long,  because 
it  went  up  again  larger  with  a  new  black  scrap 
sewn  on  to  it.  This  may  have  been  only  an 
artifice  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  be>ieged — it 
could  have  no  other  value  in  warfare  ;  but  the 
Spanish  Loyalists  oui^ide  chose  to  regard  it  as 
defiance,  and  made  it  a  target  with  such  excellent 
effect  that  they  b()a>tcd  that  they  would  soon 
be  unable  to  see  the  fort  because  of  the  ensign 
that  covered  it. 

There  i>  much  virtue  in  a  flag.  The  green 
quickens  the  fevered  pul>e  in  a  fanatic  M«»lem, 
the  blue  wa^  .-acred  to  the  Covenanters,  and  the 
white  starred  with  golden  lilies  is  prized  as  the 
badge  of  Legitimacy.  To  preserve  its  flag  from 
di-honour  or  loss — to  "  save  the  colours,"  as  the 
saying  is — i>  the  dear  ambition  of  every  regiment 
that  resy)ects  it>elf.  That  token  of  honour  in 
silk  or  stuff  is  the  rallying  point  in  action;  those 
who  serve  under  it  are  proud  of  it,  and  look 
upr»n  everv  rent  in  its  tattered  folds  as  subject 
for  boa-t.  for  it  i-  pro( if  df  genuine  service. 

Kcd  and  black  arc  among  the  accursed  colours. 
It  was  niilv  bv  a  touch  ('f  in-piration  that 
Lamartinu  avert cil  the  di-grace  from  the  I'rench 
Kepublic  of  adopting  the  red  tlag  of  carnage 
as  the  national  emblem.  "Take  that  I"  said 
the  poet.  "  .\ever  !  Why,  it  has  but  made  the 
drciiil  o/  tile  Champ  de  Mar-  smeared  with  the 


blood  of  fellow-citizens.    Give  me  the  tri^ 
for  it  has  gone  round  the  world,  linkec 
victory  and  glory.''    And  the  Republic  t 
its  own  the  red,  white,  and  blue  of  Bon: 
and  clings  to  it  still  with  afTectronf  exce[ 
frenzy  of  passing  madness,  when  it  may 
the  red  of  the  Commune.     It  was  thb 
hue — the    red — the  rebels    of    southern 
chose  as  their  emblem  until  Saenz,  the 
carrier,  or  Galvez,  or  Roque  Barcia,  or  i 
the  other  mediocrities  who  had  grasped 
when  the  revolt  of  the  Ititrattsigenies^  oi 
concilables,  sprung  into  activity,  had  the  sii 
whim   to   shake   out    the   ominous   blach 
That  appeared  to  be  the  first  and  only  t 
was  flung  to  the  free  sunlight  on  land  i 
nineteenth  century.     OiStts  dc  Espana^ '' 
of  Spain."  as  what  cannot  be  accounted 
calmly  dismissed. 

The  reader  must  bear  yet  with  u  brief 
tive  of  what  preceded  in  the  Peninsula 
we  come  t<.>  the  siege  which  wa^  the  last 
(for  the  time)  of  the  Extremi>ts.  or  Ini 
gcuici>.  It  was  the  final  disturbance  of  the 
afar  when  settling  down  after  the  great  st< 
the  Commune. 

Carthagena,  or  new  Carthage  <37,  33  N 
I,  5  \V.  long. I,  is  an  ancient  and  histoii 
in  tile  province  of  Murcia,  on  the  sout 
corner  of  the  Spanish  coa>t  between  Ca 
l^ilos  and  Tinoso.  Asdrubal,  the  Cartha{ 
general — killed  nn)re  than  two  centuries 
the  Christian  era — by  whom  it  was  foundet 
-idered  it  a  c<>nnnodiuu>  haven  for  the  ai 
designed  to  ruin  the  might  of  Rome. 
])resent  it  i>  the  chief  naval  stronghold  (rf 
Its  natural  situation  with  a  land-locked 
barriered  by  steep  sentinel  heights,  ma 
formidable.  The  islet  of  Esc«.»mbrerjs  air 
the  port,  then  there  is  the  Bay  of  Pormac 
to  the  bare  dark  hills,  whose  surface  is  g 
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vings  for  lead,  and  whose  air  is  impreg- 
ith  the   sickening   odour  of  antimony. 

still  in  the  northerly  direction,  is  a 
ailed  the  Encanado,  whose  borders  are 
vith  canes.  The  town  itself  is  narrow 
jular,  like  most  walled  places,  but  con- 
le  wide  streets,  such  as  the  Calles  Mayor 
)neria,  and  abounds  in  inscriptions  and 
es  that  speak  of  its  splendour  of  yore, 
ments,  an  amphitheatre 
miids  in  memor\-  of  past 

The  climate  is  half  tro- 
.  the  vegetation  rich,  and 
>le  wear  in  the  rural  dis- 
ort  of  Albanian  kirtle.  or 
ghland  kilt.  They  have 
.»f  the  Moor  in  their  veins. 

indolent  and  hot-blooded 
races  which  dwell  where 
ingo  and  chameleon  are 
nd  orange  and  date,  sugar- 
ton  and  rice  are  common 

It  is  veritably  a  delicious, 

lotus-eating  land,  except 
t  torrid  sola  no  blows  across 
mace  breath  from  the 
lesert.  There  i-s  no  >now 
ic  mid-winter  is  temper- 
beginning  of  the  year  is 
as  an  English  spring.     It 

region  of  the  cochineal 
vorm,  and  there  are  cork- 
ut.  but  the  staple  product 
thagena  is  esparto  grass. 

was  ver\'  restless  at  the 
:^73.  Madrid,  nominally 
of  government,  was  a 
■epublic  legally,  but  vir- 
lore  resembled  a  "crazy 
;  young  ladies  call  those 
spreads  of  patchwork  they 
.-ther  with  >uch  industry  from  different 
..  Queen  Isabella  had  been  driven 
e  thr(.>ne,  buc  left  behind  her  okl- 
1  followers  sighing  for  the  monarchy, 
ne  for  a  short  time  the  Regent  Serrano. 

the  Italian  Prince  to  whom  the  crown 
I  offered,  had  quitted  it  contemptuou^ly, 

prize  were  a  bauble  not  worth  toying 
d  the  country  was   in   a   tran^ition  of 

apparently  not  knowing  what  to  do 
;]f  pending  the  arrival  of  the  strong 
>  would  clutch  the  reins  and  show  him- 
master  of  the  beast  simply  by  virtue  of 
;  the  mastership.    A  man  with  an  iron 

I 


will  and  tough  fibre  was  wanted,  like  Narvaez, 
of  whom  it  was  said  that  on  his  death-bed  his 
confessor  asked  him  had  he  forgiven  his  enemies. 
**  My  enemies,"  said  the  dying  marshal  with  a 
grim  chuckle  that  turned  to  a  leer:  "I  have 
none  to  forgive.  I  shot  them  all !  "  And  there 
were  Spaniards  who  admired  him  and  said  his 
was  the  true  policy. 

In  the  North   the  Carli>ts  were  risking  their 
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lives  for  the  kinj;  »>f  their  cimice  :  in  the  Centre 
general-  had  re>i>ined  by  h.lKl1e^,  and  Mini>tries, 
directed  by  the  pi)pular  >l.ite>men  of  the  hour, 
were  renewed  a.>  t>ften  as  the  moon.  Spain  was 
in  a  parlour  way.  Between  the  white  spectre 
in  the  North  and  the  red  >pectre  in  the  South, 
a>  Ca>telar  said,  it  \va^  coming  to  the  ground 
like  a  man  seated  between  two  stools,  and  craved 
a  Dictator.  It  wanted  .-onubody  who  knew  his 
own  mind,  and  had  the  >trength  of  purpose  to 
carry  it  out. 

On  the  Sth  June  the  Federal  Republic  was 
proclaimed,  and  on  the  i>t  July  the  Intransi- 
gcnli's^  or  non-compromising  Re^v3LhV\K.-a»s.— nr\v<^ 
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were  not  incorrectly  termed  by  a  London  paper 
a  set  of  crazy  and  ferocious  democrats — with- 
drew, and  on  the  i8th  July  proclaimed  Murcia 
and  Valencia  independent  republics  or  cantons, 
as  self-governing  as  the  States  of  the  American 
Union.  Cadiz,  Seville,  Malaga  were  insubordin- 
ate, and  each  had  set  up  on  its  own  account. 
There  was  no  stable  Government — it  was  a  hot- 
bed of  anarchy,  and  he  was  the  ruler  who  had 
the  greatest  audacity  or  the  biggest  lung-power 
until  another  with  more  impudence  or  louder 
voice  arose  to  supplant  him.  Pi  y  Margall,  as 
Premier,  had  been  succeeded  by  Salmeron. 
Castelar  the  eloquent,  surnamed  Musica,  had 
risen  on  the  fall  of  a  less  dreamy  statesman 
perhaps.  It  was  a  perfect  game  of  cross  pur- 
poses— a  reproduction  of  the  witches-scene  in 
Macbeth^  and  from  the  burning  fire  and  bubb- 
ling cauldron  in  the  cave  came  forth  only  double 
toil  and  trouble.  There  were  various  risings 
got  up  by  the  more  ardent  and  violent  of 
the  Republicans  in  the  South.  General  Pavia, 
with  sucl^loyal  troops  as  he  had  under  his  con- 
trol, attacked  Almeria,  in  Granada,  and  quieted 
Seville  and  Cadiz  by  August  4th ;  Valencia  was 
taken  by  the  troops  on  the  22nd,  and  the  bom- 
bardment of  Malaga  was  stopped  by  the  English 
and  German  war-ships  in  the  Mediterranean. 
But  Carthagena  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
insurgents.  They  had  the  pick  of  the  navy  in 
their  hands.  It  was  reported  that  Pi  y  Margall, 
who  was  of  their  political  tinge,  had  managed 
this  of  malice  prepense^  as  Buchanan  had  massed 
the  United  States  ships  in  the  South  before  the 
War  of  Secession.  To  the  insurgents  resorted 
all  the  unruly  spirits  of  Europe,  those  who  had 
something  to  earn  in  the  division  of  spoil — 
revolutionists  from  Italy  and  Portugal,  ex- 
leaders  who  had  fought  at  the  barricades  of 
the  Commune  of  Paris,  and  even  one  English- 
man, who  probably  threw  in  his  lot  with  his 
rebel  comrades  more  to  pass  the  time,  or  from 
the  seaman's  love  of  novelty,  than  from  any 
profound  political  convictions  or  strong 
sympathies.  He  was  there,  and  as  there  was 
likely  to  be  some  fighting,  he  was  as  good  as 
any  Diego  of  the  lot.  And  so  Peters,  when 
epaulettes  were  going  about,  thought  he  might 
as  well  have  his  share  as  another,  for  could  he 
not  give  as  hard  knocks  as  the  best  ? 

The  fleet  quietly  seized  by  the  rebels  was 
very  strong.  It  consis-tcd  mo-stly  of  armour-clad 
vessels  constructed  in  England  and  France,  such 
as  the  jyton'a,  launched  at  the  Tlianies  Ironworks 
Company's   yard  in   iSoS,  and   the   Xnniijucw, 


built  at  Marseilles,  the  Mendez  Nunez  and  the 
Duque  de  Tetuan^  the  Almanza^  Ferndndfi  el 
CattolicOyArapiles^  and  others. 

The  Vitoria  was  armoured  from  stem  to  stern 
with  five-and-a-half-inch  plates  and  ten  inches 
of  teak,  had  engines  of  5,000  horse-power,  and 
an  armament  of  four  12-ton,  three  9-ton,  and 
twelve  7-ton  guns.  Its  length  was  316  feet,  its 
breadth  57  feet,  and  displacement  7,053  tons. 
Only  second  in  size  to  this  huge  machine  of 
war  was  the  Numancia^  which  had  an  anna- 
ment  of  six  18-ton,  three  9-ton,  and  sixteen 
7 -ton  Armstrong  guns  in  a  broadside  batter)-. 
Furnished  with  such  fighting  engines,  all  of 
which  were  Spanish  property  provided  by  solid 
Spanish  gold,  which  was  not  easily  to  be  had 
and  did  not  grow  on  ever)'  bush,  the  insurgents 
were  not  to  be  despised.  Every  wound  inflicted 
upon  them  was  a  blow  dealt  at  the  prosperit)- 
of  the  country  at  large.  That  is  one  of  the 
beauties  of  civil  war. 

As  crowds  gather  round  th'e  scene  of  a  street- 
fight,  scenting  the  symptoms  of  mischief,  the 
armed  ships  of  the  greater  part  of  the  civilised 
world  swarmed  in  and  near  Carthagena  in  ob- 
servation and  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  those 
under  their  protection.  The  rebel  vessels  were 
strictly  watched,  and  on  the  ist  of  September 
the  Almanza  and  Vitoria  were  captured  by 
Captain  Warner,  of  the  Fricdrich  Karl  an 
armour-clad  frigate  with  eighteen  12-ton  guns, 
built  at  La  Seyne,  near  Toulon,  on  a  French 
model.  They  may  have  wished  to  be  captured: 
anyhow,  the  German  gave  the  two  larger  vessels 
up  to  Admiral  Yelverton,  who  prepared  for 
action  against  the  Spaniards,  who  claimed  them 
at  first,  but  thought  better  of  it  by-and-by,  and 
sent  them  to  Gibraltar  unmolested.  They  were 
detained  in  the  shadow  of  that  fortress  until  the 
26th  of  September,  when  they  were  given  over 
to  the  Spanish  Government,  and  Admiral  Lobo 
made  the  Vitoria  his  flagship.  Two  days  after, 
the  Intransigente  ironclads  Mctidcz  Nimcz  and 
Ninnancia^  with  their  gasconading,  gorgeously- 
bedizened  chiefs  and  motle}-,  half-disciplined 
crews,  bombarded  Alicante  and  were  repulsed. 

About  this  period  there  was  an  imnienje 
floating  force  of  almost  all  the  nations,  in 
Escombreras  Bay,  or  in  holding-ground  in  it^ 
vicinity.  Of  the  British  fleet  there  was  pre- 
sent the  orthodox  Mediterranean  squadron,  in- 
cluding the  Lord  Warden,  the  Triumph,  under 
Admiral  Yelverton,  the  Swiftsurc,  the  7>y;'t/".  the 
Hart,  the  Pheasant,  and  the  Helicon;  and 
Campbell's   detached   squadron,   embracing  ih*^ 
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ws  (flag),  the  Endymtou^  ImmortalitCy 
and  Aurora;  the  French  were  repre- 
by  two  ironclads— the  Thetis  and  the 
Blanche,  mounting  six  guns  of  seven 
:h  ;  Italy  had  the  armoured  San  Martmo, 
n  guns  of  six  and  a  half  tons  each,  and 
theon,  a  light-draught  rapid  boat,  used 
ying  despatches;  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
J  Wabash^  a  screw  first-rater  with  forty- 
is,  and  the  Wachusett,  a  third-rater  of  six 
and  Sweden,  with  perhaps  other  Powers, 
»d  at  the  muster.  Altogether  it  was  an 
lied  display  of  armed  strength  to  be  col- 
:o  witness  the  grotesque  andrew-martins 
ck  of  mutinous  mountebanks  and  their 
nest  opponents, 
first  encounter  between  the  Madrid  fleet 

which  was  loyal  to  the  Government  was 
and  the  insurgents  occurred  on  the  nth 
)ber.  Early  on  that  day  four  vessels — 
manct'a,  the  Mendcz  Xitucz,  the  Tetiian, 
J  Fernando  el  Cattolico — steamed  out  of 
fena.  and  appeared  off"  Porman  Bay,  to 

of  Escombreras.     The  Xwnana'a,  with 

1  Contreras  on  board  and  several  of  the 
members   of  the  Junta,  took   the  lead 

longest  and  quickest  of  the  ships,  and 
he  Vitoria,  exchanging  broadsides  and 
firing,  and   then   passed  quickly  to   the 

2  right  of  the  line,  attempting  to  run 
I  paddle  vessel  which  ran  helter-skelter 
pe  being  rammed.  Then,  as  she  turned 
?r,  pursued  by  the  rV/or/i/,  for  some  in- 
jle  cause — cowardice  was  attributed  by 
w  to  Contreras,  and  by  Contreras  to  the 
;he  monster  sheered  off"  and  got  back  to 
Iter  of  the  harbour.     The  Mendcz  Xunez 

long  range,  and  did  not  aid  the  Xuman- 
I  could  or  would  have  been  captured  by 
oria^  which  intercepted  her  retreat,  had 

French  ironclad  Thetis  run  between  her 
e  Viton'a.  The  French  officer  pleaded 
is  machinerv'  had  broken  down.  The 
r  Xunez  got  away  with  one  killed  and 
funded.  The  Tetuan,  whose  captain  was 
gler,  warmly  engaged  and  received  the 
il  compliment  of  some   smashing  shots, 

retiring  she  swopped  broadsides  with 
tfjria    almost    at    pistol    range,    which 

a  rousing  cheer  from  the  British  tars 
;re  looking  on  at  the  fight.  But  when 
oke  cleared  off",  sides  and  spars  were 
led,  as  if  blank  had  been  fired  by  mis- 
Indeed,  so  it  may  have  been.  A  shell 
SlLkyoT^  Vice-President  of  the  Junta,  and 


the  Tetuan  had  five  killed  and  twenty-two 
wounded.  The  Fernando  el  Cattolico  could  not 
get  up  sufficient  speed,  and  prudently  held  on 
the  skirts  of  action  entirely  out  of  range.  Alto- 
gether the  demonstration  lasted  two  hours. 
Lobo  claimed  the  victor}',  having  repulsed  the 
attempt  to  break  the  blockade,  and  reported  to 
the  English,  who  proffered  surgical  help,  that 
he  did  not  need  it,  having  only  a  few  contused. 
But  the  insurgents,  in  addition  to  the  killed,  had 
numerous  wounded. 

On  October  the  13th  the  Intransigentes  re- 
appeared bold  as  brass,  and  levelled  a  saluting 
shot  at  Lobo  ;  but  that  worthy  declined  the  fray, 
and  drew  off"  in  an  easterly  direction,  when  the 
chase  was  given  up  by  the  rebels  about  fifteen 
miles  from  Carthagena.  Lobo  had  no  desire  for 
a  brush.  At  all  events,  they  were  never  less 
than  three  miles  apart.  His  adherents  said  he 
was  off"  to  seek  the  Zaragoza,,  which  was 
expected  to  reinforce  his  fleet. 

Early  on  the  i8th  the  Numancta  collided  with 
the  Fernando  el  Cattolico  off"  Alicante,  whither 
the}'  had  gone  in  quest  of  Lobo  on  a  foraging 
expedition,  and  the  latter  went  to  the  bottom 
with  sixty-six  of  her  crew.  The  remainder  were 
taken  off"  by  boats.  Many  high-handed  priva- 
teering adventures  were  entered  upon  by  the 
Intransigentes  at  this  time.  To  sustain  life  in 
their  cause  they  had  to  depend  on  raids  on  non- 
combatants.  The  contraband  captain  of  the 
Tetuan  brought  in  cargoes  of  750  tons  of  wheat, 
salt  fish,  and  live  sheep.  More  than  half  a  dozen 
barques,  nationality  not  particularly  inquired 
into,  were  coolly  swept  into  the  Intransigentes* 
net.  But  Peters,  the  Englishman,  was  a  veritable 
amateur  Red  Rover.  He  had  been  chief  engineer 
of  the  Fernando  el  Cattolico^  and  was  saved 
from  the  accidental  ram  of  the  Numancia.  He 
declared  himself  a  plain,  rough  man,  but  he  had 
a  taking  way  with  him.  With  a  gun  on  board  a 
little  steamer,  the  DarrOy  he  scoured  the  coast 
on  flying  trips,  and  never  returned  without  a 
captured  felucca.  Lobo  was  fighting  with  tied 
hands,  so  to  speak,  and  had  no  intention  of 
destroying  Spanish  property;  but  he  never  re- 
appeared on  the  scene.  He  was  tried  by  court- 
martial  at  Madrid,  and  dismissed  to  private  life, 
and  Chicarro  was  named  general-admiral  in  his 
stead. 

The  make-believe  of  a  siege  on  the  landward 
side  was  proclaimed  on  the  22nd  of  August,  but 
there  never  was  a  regular  line  of  investment, 
and  it  was  always  possible  to  get  in  or  out  from 
Carthagena   by  rushes  ia  tlvi  <5axV^  q.x  ^^^v^ 
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round  the  extremities.  Ordnance  and  material 
were  detrained  at  La  Palma,  the  last  station 
on  the  railway  from  Murcia;  sunken  batteries 
erected  on  the  ground  behind ;  scouts  were 
planted  on  the  hill  of  Beaza,  with  signals  to  the 
cannoneers  in  the  rear  how  to  alter  their  aim 
at  its  unseen  object ;  and  a  bombardment  was 
started  on  the  26th  November,  General  Ceballos 
in  command.  It  was  estimated  that  there  were 
700  guns  in  Carthagena.  A  very  hot  fire  was 
opened  on  the  first  day,  and,  after  the  maiden 
surprise,  as  hotly  returned,  volleys  of  great  guns 
sweeping  forth  until  the  soil  in  our  front  was 
dented  with  craters.  The  view,  as  the  smoke 
rested  or  curled  on  the  low  dusty  plain,  studded 
with  windmills,  bushes  of  cactus,  stunted  clumps 
of  olive,  and  flat  stone  houses  with  sections  of 
infantr\'  hid  in  the  shadow,  was  stirring  and 
theatrical. 

At  this  epoch  it  was  computed  that  the  forces 
of  the  Intransigentes,  reckoned  roundly  3,800, 
thus  made  up — Tomaset's  guerillas,  30 ;  Galvez's 
Murcian  volunteers,  150;  the  Chasseurs  of  Men- 
.  digorria,  300  ;  the  two  mutinous  battalions  of 
Iberia,  600;  infantry  of  the  marines,  lOO;  artil- 
lerymen, 100 ;  Chasseurs  of  Carthagena,  a  sort  of 
local  militia,  220 ;  volunteers  of  Carthagena, 
1,300;  released  convicts,  1,000.  There  may  be 
some  small  differences  of  detail,  but  it  may  be 
assumed  that  there  were  in  all  available  about 
3,000  efficients  at  the  very  most.  The  volunteers 
were  puny,  and,  like  all  improvised  troops, 
readily  yielding  to  panic,  given  to  indiscriminate 
firing  and  needless  outlay  of  ammunition,  more 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  noise  than  any- 
thing else.  Some  of  them  were  mere  boys,  no 
taller  than  the  guns  they  carried,  and  had  gone 
into  the  revolution  as  a  game  of  holiday  soldier- 
ing. There  were  a  certain  proportion  of  these 
volunteers  urged  by  political  enthusiasm,  but 
pelf  was  the  ruling  motive  with  the  majority  of 
them  rather  than  principle.  They  looked  with 
patronijjing  airs  upon  the  regulars,  who  repaid 
their  condescension  with  hitere>t ;  but  the  con- 
victs, who  were  despised  by  both,  were  the  real 
withes  that  bound  the  garrison  together.  These 
were  not  political  prisoners,  but  the  very  scum 
of  the  earth — cut-throats,  coiners,  forgers,  high- 
waymen, enemies  of  society.  They  had  no  poli- 
tical convictions,  but  they  revelled  in  their  easily 
obtained  freedom,  and  ^t()()d  out  pluckilv,  be- 
cause they  felt  that  defeat  meant  to  go  back  to 
gaol.  At  large,  they  were  somebody;  they  were 
feared  if  not  caressed.  Cast  into  durance  they 
were  fed,  it  is  true,  but  no  more  content  than 


caged  hj'aenas.  The  convicts,  with  their  seamed 
brown  faces  and  downward  scowl,  contrasted  with 
the  soldiers  with  their  ruddy,  frank  countrj'  com- 
plexions, who  joined  the  movement  because 
their  officers  had  joined  it,  and  would  fain  leave 
it  now  when  thej'  found  the  company  the\'  were 
in  ;  but  they  were  not  sure  of  how  they  would 
be  received,  as  they  thought  they  were  fighting 
with  ropes  round  their  necks. 

The  normal  population  of  Carthagena  was 
30,000,  but  all  the  wealthy  and  orderly  or  timid 
inhabitants  had  left  for  Murcia  or  the  smaller 
towns  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  garrison  had 
short  commons,  but  were  not  so  badly  off  con- 
sidering. What  with  legal  raids  on  the  larders 
of  the  rich  citizens  who  had  fled — ^the  rebels  kept 
up  a  pretence  of  chivalry,  never  taking  property 
without  leaving  promise  to  pay  to  the  full  wlue 
— and  with  requisitions  remarkably  like  free- 
booting  by  their  ships,  they  managed  to  stave 
off  hunger.  They  kept  two  steam  mills  going, 
and  they  stoked  their  furnaces  with  coal  the\* 
indented  upon  from  English  merchants.  Other- 
wise they  were  powerless  to  use  their  ships,  and 
they  argued  that  necessity  has  no  law.  And 
they  were  justified  from  the  rebel  point  of  vief. 
Coinage  was  struck  by  the  convicts — and  not  so 
badly  either,  for  there  were  experts  among  them 
— and  the  markets  were  swamped  with  bright 
silver  pieces  of  two  pesetas  and  hard  douros. 
massive  as  crown  pieces — intrinsically  good,  for 
the  metal  was  sound,  but  not  negotiable  as 
currenc}'. 

To  capture  this  stronghold — which  should  be 
a  second  Gibraltar,  impregnable  if  properly 
equipped  and  provisioned  —  the  Govemraeni 
forces  were  ridiculously  small,  consisting  of  some 
6,000  troops,  half  of  whom  were  raw  recruitN 
General  Pasaron,  who  had  the  engineer's  sign* 
in  the  white  band  on  his  cap  and  the  tower 
on  his  collar,  was  averse  to  resorting  to  such  an 
extreme  measure  as  a  bombardment,  and  wa> 
half  inclined  to  excuse  himself  to  the  rebel 
Genesftl  Contreras,  who  was  an  old  comrade 
and  brother-officer. 

*'  Cosas  dc  Espana,"'  he  murmured  ;  "  there  i> 
hardly  a  leader  in  our  army  who  does  not  owe  a 
step  of  his  promotion  to  his  connection  with  a 
successful  revolution.  Our  troops  are  disciplined, 
but  the  discipline  is  tempered  with  pronundJ- 
micnios.  Those  who  are  in  the  trough  of  the  se^ 
to-day  may  be  on  the  crest  to-morrow."  The 
general  was  a  practical  soldier  of  the  Burgoyne 
type,  and  had  seen  service  alongside  the  English 
levies  in  De  Lacy  Evans's  time,  and  had  been 
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mmor  dome^siic  troubles  since. 
beat  rc>pctt  tor  the  man  win*  laid  out 

for  he  kuew  his  business  and  had 
btagc  of  every  accident  of  the  ground- 
[were  the  angles  of  the  forts  arranged 

ipossiblc  to  get  ricochet  shot.   The 


it,  on  a  similar  elevation,  wa*  fHerort  St,  Juh'an, 
and  to  Miir  left,  back  towards  the  town,  was  the 
fort  of  Morns,  warding  the  bastions  to  its  Bank 
and  rear.  Down  in  the  hollow  between  the  hills 
and  the  Mediterranean  was  the  town,  with  its 
arseua],  basins,  barracks,  rape*wadk£,   hospitals, 
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astioned  like  those  of  Paris,  but  there 
II:  or  covered  way.     Towards  the  sea- 
docs  not  immediately   concern  us 
fc  several  batteries.     The  heights 
and  Dopenapcrros    dominate   the 
^n  the  land  side,  ^-n  the  extreme  right 
wa*  the  detached  fort  of  Atalaya 
To  tlic  left  of  it  was  the  castle  of 
i  cnuneDcc,  and  corresponding  vrich 


and  fi»undrtes.  Galeras,  it  was  estimated,  could 
hold  500  men,  and  St.  Julian  and  AtaUxa  2 so 
eacli-  NVTicn  General  Pxsaron  sat  down  before 
Carthogena  his  orders  were  to  take  it.  In  other 
word*,  he  w^a*  gi\^n  a  task  thai  wsw  well-nigh 
impossible  \\i  perfrtnn,  bar  miracles.  With  a 
weak  and  undi  tv»rce  and  no  artillery, 

he  wa^  aiiked  i.  ..^ac  tlie  greatest  mannc 
stronghold  in  Sp<aui»  with  itf  ramparts,  iortSvand. 
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cannon — a  garrison  of  revolted  troops  and  re- 
leased felons,  backed  by  the  greater  portion  of 
the  Spanish  fleet.  He  shook  his  head  at  the 
ignorance  of  those  who  instructed  him,  but  he 
stood  to  his  post  all  the  same.  The  unexpected 
might  come  to  pass  :  this  was  the  land  of  sur- 
prises, and  he  might  achieve  a  feat  like  that 
corporal  of  the  Connaught  Ra9gers  who  was 
questioned  as  to  how  he,  single-handed,  had 
captured  and  brought  into  camp  three  of  the 
enemy.  "  By  the  tare  of  war,"  was  the  Irish- 
man's reply — "  I  surrounded  them  !  " 

The  attacking  Spanish  force  was  divided  into 
three  brigades,  the  left  commanded  by  Lopez 
Pinto,  the  centre  by  Caleja,  and  the  right  by 
Rodriguez  de  Rivera.  There  were  400  gunners 
and  500  sappers  engaged  in  the  battering  and 
entrenching  works.  One  hundred  cavalry,  civil 
guards  and  troopers,  were  employed  as  orderUes, 
vedettes,  and  in  patrol  duty.  And  yet  there 
were  but  seventeen  guns  in  this  bombardment  ; 
but  then  No.  i  battery  consisted  of  four  rifled 
guns  of  16  centimetres — the  first  occasion  that 
rifled  ordnance  was  employed  in  a  Spanish  siege. 
No.  2  (the  only  battery  which  commanded  the 
Plaza)  comprised  five  guns  of  21  centimetres; 
No.  3,  six  guns  of  21  centimetres  ;  and  No.  4,  or 
the  Windmill  battery,  two  guns  of  16  centimetres 
each.  Detachments  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  Foot 
Artillery-  handled  the  siege-guns,  while  men  from 
the  1st,  4th,  and  8th  had  in  the  background,  to 
repel  sorties  if  required,  some  pretty  guns,  field- 
pieces  and  howitzers,  useless  in  siege  operations. 

There  had  been  a  futile  sortie  on  the  25th 
on  our  centre  from  the  Madrid  gate  towards 
Alumbres,  which  was  sent  home  with  empty 
hands  when  its  design  was  discovered.  About 
500— an  insufficient  force  for  any  good — was  de- 
tailed for  this  duty.  On  the  eve  of  the  bom- 
bardment they  were  playing  Guzman  el  Bticno 
at  the  theatre.  The  siege  was  getting  serious  ; 
the  programme  was  dabbled  with  blood.  To  the 
interlude  of  humour  succeeded  an  interruption 
of  horror.  On  the  first  day  three  persons  were 
killed  in  the  street  and  forty  wounded  ;  on  the 
second  seven  were  killed  and  fifty  wounded.  The 
Governor  of  Fort  Julian  was  killed.  The  bom- 
bardment became  less  fierce.  If  it  does  not  suc- 
ceed at  the  opening  alarm  it  will  never  succeed. 
An  intermittent  bombardment  has  no  eff'ect.  An 
armistice  of  four  hours  from  midnight  was  given 
for  the  removal  of  foreigners,  women,  and  child- 
ren from  the  town  ;  but  many  of  the  women 
handled  weapons,  and  scornfully  rejected  the 
proposal  of  leaving  their  people. 


The  bombardment  was  becoming  more  dogged. 
Let  us  go  to  the  top  of  the  Cabeza  de  Beaza  on  a 
bright  day.  This  hill,  which  is  about  100  metres 
above  the  level  of  the  plain,  is  the  exact  centre 
of  the  line.  In  front,  bounded  by  rocky  heights, 
stretches  the  blue  Mediterranean,  with  Chicarro's 
ships  floating  motionless  upon  it  like  birds  on 
the  wing  at  the  back  of  Carthagena.  The 
town  itself  is  perfectly  open  to  the  view- 
to  the  right,  away  back,  is  the  ruined  castle  of 
Concepcion  crowning  a  rising  ground,  and  to 
the  right  of  that  the  fort  of  Despenaperros, 
with  Las  Galeras  frowning  on  a  height  above. 
Las  Galeras  commands  the  harbour  on  the  right, 
and  is  about  220  metres  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Las  Galeras  is  flanked  on  the  side  tqwards 
the  sea  by  a  fort  on  the  harbour  edge,  the  bat- 
tery of  the  Navidad  commanding  the  entrance, 
and  of  the  Podadera  sweeping  ships  on  the  side 
as  they  approach  the  mouth  of  the  port.  To 
the  right  of  Galeras,  and  within  the  town,  is  the 
arsenal,  and  over  it,  but  outside,  and  much 
nearer  to  our  point  of  view  than  Galeras,  is 
Atalaya.  Atalaya  is  steep  and  loftier  than 
Galeras.  To  the  left  of  Concepcion  and  nearer 
to  us  on  a  sloping  acclivity,  not  more  than  20 
metres  high,  outside  the  walls,  is  Moros.  To 
the  left  rear  of  Moros  is  the  castle  of  San 
Julian,  corresponding  in  its  efficacy  for  the 
defence  of  the  port  on  that  side  with  Atalaya  on 
the  other.  San  Julian  is  some  metres  higher 
than  Atalaya^  and  is  flanked  by  the  forts  of  San 
Leonardo,  Santa  Fiorentina,  and  Santa  Anna  on 
the  harbour's  edge,  in  the  order  mentioned  as 
they  approach  the  sea,  with  the  batteries  of 
Trincabotija,  upper  and  lower,  outside.  The 
battery  of  Calvario  was  on  a  hill  nearer  than  San 
Julian,  and  to  the  right  of  it.  So  much  for  the 
defences  of  Carthagena.  The  town  itself  is 
bordered  on  the  left,  as  we  look  always,  by  the 
barrier  of  Santa  Lucia,  and  presents  a  bastioned 
enceinte  with  the  gate  of  St.  Jose  (leading  to 
Herrerias)  on  the  left,  the  fort  of  Monte  Sacro 
about  the  centre,  and  the  gate  of  Madrid  on  the 
right  centre.  To  the  extreme  right,  advanced 
towards  the  land  side,  is  the  barrier  of  San 
Antonio. 

The  batteries  of  attack  commence  on  the  left 
with  that  on  the  Sierra  Gorda  ;  one  of  the  lateral 
hills  extending  from  Herrerias.  It  is  100  metres 
lower  than  San  Julian,  and  05  lower  than  Calvario. 
This  battery  consists  of  four  brass  guns  of  ii> 
centimetres  calibre,  and  is  numbered  nine,  the 
batteries  being  numbered  not  as  they  occur,  but 
by  seniority.     Between  that  and  us  in  the  open 
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2  the  batteries  of  Ferriol  (No.  3),  con- 
of  six  bronze  guns  of  16  centimetres 
3,200  metres  from  the  walls,  and  the 
posed  to  the  fire  of  the  besieged  :  and  of 
ipe  (Xo.  2)  of  four  guns  of  16  centimetres, 
5  metres  distance.  Between  Xo.  2  and 
is  battery  Xo.  7,  a  provisional  one  of 
juns,  which  does  not  work  since  the  first 
bombardment,  and  appears  only  to  have 
irown  up  to  protect  the  permanent 
5  from  sallies.  To  the  right  of  the 
is  the  Solano  battery  (Xo.  i)  of  four  iron 
th  steel  coils  round  the  breech.  This  is 
viest  battery  in  use,  consisting  of  pieces 
entimetres  calibre,  and  is  3,600  metres 
le  walls.  It  has  apparently  most  reason 
plain  of  the  Spanish  artillerists,  as  most 
levating  screws  have  been  thrown  out  of 
here  was  a  fifth  gun,  but  it  has  burst, 

0  some  fault  in  the  casting.  To  the  right 
Solano,  and  e.xchanging  shots  with  the 
Madrid  and  Monte  Sacro,  is  the  Piqueta 
(Xo.  4)  of  four  bronze  guns  of  16  cen- 

5  of  3, boo  metres  range.  Between  Xo. 
!^o.  4,  and  so  much  behind  that  it  is  out 

1  distance,  is  No.  6,  a  supporting  battery 
3p  guns.  Xo.  5,  beside  the  railway  and 
ight  rear  of  the  Piqueta,  fulfils  the  same 
IS.  The  extreme  battery  to  the  right, 
n  the  pueblo  of  Dolores,  one  of  the  two 
'  erected,  is  intended  to  batter  Atalaya, 
bout  2,ooD  metres  distance  from  the  gate 
id.  These  batteries  are  supposed  to  be 
ed  with  each  other  and  with  head- 
j  by  a  telegraph  wire.  But  the  wire 
n  occasional  holiday,  like  any  other 
d,  and  declines  to  work  on  the  pretext  of 
There  is  a  good  anecdote  a  />ro/>os  of  this 
hich  has  the  charm  of  being  true,  and 
vill  be  grateful  to  Englishmen  as  proof 
1-tape  exists  with  others  as  with  them, 
itain  of  the  Sierra  Gorda  battery,  while 
pon  San  Julian,  saw  that  his  platform 
shifting  before  the  guns  could  touch  the 
ith  precision.  The  alteration  required 
y  little ;  the  artillerymen  on  the  spot 
)  the  work  in  a  few  hours,  but  they  dare 
Idle  with  it — it  was  not  their  duty,  but 

the  engineers,  and  the  engineers  are 
of  encroachment  upon  their  preserves. 
Jtain  of  the  battery  telegraphed  to  the 
to  send  the  engineers  to  his  aid,  but  the 
d  struck  work,  the  message  miscarried, 
s  had  to  lie  idle  under  fire  at  a  critical 
:,  and  all  because  of  the  omnipotence  of 


red-tape.  While  on  the  subject  of  these  batteries, 
another  instance  must  be  mentioned  of  how  ill 
they  were  supplied,  in  addition  to  the  want  of 
proper  glasses.  Bunches  of  esparto  had  to  serve 
as  wads  in  many  cases.  Plugs  of  "  grummet  "  or 
round  rope  were  used  with  our  old  smooth-bore 
guns,  and  served  verj-  well  ;  but  the  esparto  is 
very  bad,  as  it  is  not  sufficiently  close  in  texture, 
and  permits  a  waste  of  explosive  power. 

The  siege  was  protracted  for  many  weeks  still, 
until  the  noise  of  cannon  was  monotonous. 
There  were  slight  casualties  daily.  A  pillar  of 
flame  shot  up  from  an  insurgent  frigate  towards 
the  last  days  of  the  year.  After  burning  for  three 
hours  the  powder  magazine  exploded.  The 
Tctitan  was  blown  up.  It  was  suspected  that 
this  was  intentionally  caused.  At  the  Ferriol 
bittery  nineteen  of  ours  were  killed  by  an  at- 
tempt to  unload  a  shell  which  had  been  fired 
by  the  enemy. 

On  Xew  Year's  Day  stormers  from  the 
Figueras  battalion,  young  soldiers,  assaulted 
Calvario  with  the  bayonet.  The  insurgents 
had  two  killed,  but  spiked  three  guns  before 
they  decamped.  On  Twelfth  Day  a  powder 
magazine  in  the  town  exploded,  causing  wide 
havoc  and  a  panic  alarm.  Seventeen  big  guns- 
were  landed  from  the  Majorca  and  joined 
our  fire.  The  batter^'  of  Sierra  Gorda  silenced 
Calvario  and  shelled  Fort  Julian,  and  a  few 
hours  afterwards  the  San  Antonio  suburb  was 
occupied,  and  a  white  flag  drooped  in  the  mists 
over  Galeras  to  the  mortification  of  Roque 
Barcia,  the  firebrand  conductor  of  El  Canton 
Mura'ano.  It  was  reported  that  twenty-five  of 
the  besieging  force  had  been  treacherously 
admitted  past  the  sentinels. 

A  deputation  of  the  besieged,  consisting  of 
Benedicto,  a  major  of  the  Mendigorria  regiment, 
Rubio  y  Rubid,  a  great  man  of  the  canton,  and 
four  galley-slaves  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  two 
spokesmen  aforesaid,  were  conducted  by  Brigadier 
Carmona  to  the  then  general-in-chief,  Lopez 
Dominguez,  who  was  at  headquarters  to  treat  of 
surrender.  It  was  an  arrangement  previously 
concluded.  The  high  pretensions  of  the  Intran- 
sigentes  about  flags  flying  and  drums  beating 
were  not  listened  to,  nor,  perhaps,  was  it  in- 
tended that  they  should,  being  merely  meant  as 
a  cover  to  the  Madrid  authorities  for  the  easy 
conditions  granted.  After  a  lot  of  preliminary* 
tall  talk  about  "  the  heroic  defence  "  of  Cartha- 
gena,  a  general  amnesty  to  all  insurgents  not 
guilty  of  ordinary  crimes  was  signed,  the 
mutinous   oflficers   of    the  army  to  l\<i\!l  "Cwea 
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previous  rank,  Mendigorria  and  Iberia  being 
disembodied,  but  distributed  among  other  corps, 
no  penalty  being  exacted,  the  convicts  to  go 
back  to  prison  unreproved  ;  the  revolutionarj- 
Junta  were  the  only  persons  exempt  from  grace. 
But  the  revolutionary  Junta  provided  for  that 
by  taking  leg-bail  before  the  entry  of  the  troops, 


the  gates  were  mined,  and  the  first  to  enter 
would  be  blown  up.  But  these  promises  are 
not  always  realised.  We  went  to  the  Gate  of 
Madrid,  which  was  closed  and  guarded.  At  a 
side  postern  we  knocked.  The  lieutenant's 
uniform  was  his  passport,  and,  challenged  as 
to  who  the  writer  was,  he  replied,  "  A  British 


C  A  KT  H  Ac;  E  N  A. 


embarking  on  the -tV/zw^z/zr///,  whicli  made  for  the 
Algerian  coast  near  Oran,  accompanied  by  the 
Darro  packed  t<^  tlie  water'-  cdije.  Chicarro 
made  a  pretence  to  bar  tlie  pa>'^a^e  of  the  hujje 
ironclad,  but  the  yummicia.  havinc^  feinted  to 
ram  him  thrice,  wa-^  alNnved  to  ix<^  lier  course 
scot-free.  The  Dan-f,  \va^  capturevl  at  sea.  and 
her  living  cargo  brought  back,  R<^que  Barcia 
among  them.  It  is  not  known  what  happened 
to  him,  but  certainly  he  was  not  executed  :  nor 
was  Peters  badly  treated. 

The  entry  was  tixed  at  eight  o'clcKk  on  Mr  n- 
day,  January  i2th.  when  Lope/  Dominguez  was 
to  make  his  triumphal  progress  through  the  town. 
The  writer,  together  with  Mr.  Jolm  (.x.  Millvain, 
of  Newcastle,  and  a  lieutenant  (^f  Carahineros. 
both  of  whom  had  houses  in  Carthagena, 
chartered   a    tartana,   as   it   was   reported   that 


consul,"  and  as  to  Mr.  Millvain.  he  replied  a: 
random,  "  Another  British  consul."  We  ciKcrcd 
the  Calle  della  Marina  Espanola,  meeting  a  fcr 
truculent-visaged  convicts  with  revolver>  in 
their  belts,  but  were  unmolested.  The  thori'us;!.- 
fares  were  strewn  with  broken  glass,  br^rr 
bronze  cannon  pointed  threateningly  at  the 
gate,  marks  of  desolation  were  everywhere  ii! 
battered  roofs,  dismantled  houses,  and  tlic 
wrecked  stonework  of  public  building-.  The 
walls  about  the  barrier  of  San  Josc  were  liur- 
ally  pockpitted  with  shot.  Defaced  bills  of  the 
SirjEi'r  of'  Zariigfiza  to  be  played  by  Antt>ni- 
Price  in  the  bull-ring  were  visible.  The  lieu- 
tenant's house  in  the  quarter  of  Santa  Lucu 
was  occupied  by  sixteen  squatters  in  his  ab*eno^ 
Mr.  Millvain's  pantr\'  was  looted,  but  none  of 
his  plate  was  touched.     In  his  wife's  boudoir* 
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crashed  through  a  girandole  over  the 
ino,  burst  through  a  chandelier^  and 
ut  at  the  opposite  side.  The  music 
n    at    Lucia  tit   Lamfn^rm'fjr.   and     a 

'•  Oliver   Twist "    lay    with    upturned 

the  dusi-coated  flo<iring.     It  was   nine 

e  genera!  made  his  appearance,    About 

Ble  awaited   his   arrival.      He  was  pre- 

r   two    mounted    civil   guards  and  tw«' 

with  drawn  swords.  Then  came  the 
ng  hero  himself  attended  by  some 
>f  the  staff,  brigade  majors,  surgeons, 
p*-dc-camp,  wlio  went  with  anxious 
iiily  clattering  through  the  deserted 
>unding  street  to  the  Fonda  France-^ca 

w;tter-gate.  After  them  came  400 
—civil  guards,  lancers,  hussars,  and 
I ;  then,  at  an  interval  of  twenty 
a  mixtum -gatherum  of  demi-companies 
>res^  civil  guards,  engineers,  carabinero!!), 

line,  blowing  a  quickstep  on  their 
intry  bugle^u      Some   officers  from  the 

<i.bTT)«i,       t!iits«'      nf     the      Or-rm  m      triiT,;\te 


Elisabeth  foremost,  and  others  from  the  Italian 
Ruma^  the  French  Alma^  and  some  Britiish 
5hip.s,  trotted  briskly  in  their  wake  ;  Spanish 
officers  of  the  revolted  kittalioiis  met  and  em- 
braced their  incoming  comrades,  and  there  was 
much  discourse  of  their  valour.  They  Here 
disappointed  that  they  were  not  rewarded  with 
promotion.  In  other  armies  they  would  luvc 
been  summarily  shot.  By  degrees  the  cafes  re- 
opened, hysterical  females  with  pinched  features 
peeped  from  lanes  and  alleys,  a  small  shoeblack 
set  up  his  stool  at  a  street  comer.  The  '^i-  -c 
of  Carthagena,  which  had  wasted  si.x  mouU 
during  which  there  were  forty-five  dap  of  born* 
bardment  of  different  degrees,  and  a  serious 
prodigality  of  blood  and  money  and  loss  of 
trade  and  reputation,  was  over.  It  had  ended 
by  a  transaction.  Philip  of  Macedon  said  no 
city  that  had  a  gate  wide  enough  to  admit  a 
mule  laden  with  gold  was  secure  ;  and  tliere 
was  whisper  of  some  wardens  on  the  watch- 
tower  not  being  proof  against  a  bribe  of  ten 
thousand  pillar-dollars. 
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THE  desperately  -  contested  action  of 
Firozshah,  when  the  British  army 
under  Sir  Hugh  Gough  snatched  a 
bare  victory  from  the  Sikhs  on  the 
2 1st  and  22nd  December,  1845,  exhausted  the 
resources  of  the  conquerors,  and  for  a  breathless 
month  reduced  them  to  inaction.  The  com- 
mander-in-chief took  up  his  headquarters  at 
Sultan  Khan  Wala,  a  village  but  three  miles 
nearer  to  the  Sikh  frontier  than  the  battle- 
field, and  showed  no  signs  of  advancing.  There 
have  lived  few  more  impetuous  or  gallant 
generals  than  Gough,  and  only  the  most  cogent 
reasons  could  have  restrained  him  from  resum- 
ing the  contest.  Ammunition,  stores,  heavy 
guns — all  were  wanting,  and  had  to  be  sent 
up  by  slow-moving  siege-trains  from  Delhi, 
two  hundred  miles  and  more  distant.  Rein- 
forcements, too,  were  required,  especially  of 
cavalry  (for  the  Sutlej  campaign  was  fought 
on  the  level  Punjab  plains,  where  a  horseman 
might  ride  for  a  week  in  a  headline),  to  resume 
the  offensive  against  so  stern  and  stalwart  a 
foe  as  the  Sikhs  had  proved  themselves,  who, 
despite  the  capture  of  a  hundred  of  their  guns 
at  Mudki  and  Firozshah,  were  still  in  possession 
of  a  numerous  artillery  and  of  large  reserves 
of  disciplined  troops  eager  to  give  spirit  to  those 
who,  in  the  moment  of  almost  assured  victory, 
had  turned  and  retreated  before  that  "thin,  red 
line"  which  has  traced  the  crimson  border  round 
the  map  of  India. 

After  their  repulse  at  Firozshah,  the  Khalsa 
army  withdrew  to  the  west  of  the  Sutlej  ;  but 
tlirec  small  isolated  Sikh  outposts  still  flew 
their  flag  in  our  territories — namely,  the  forts 
of  Wadni,  Dharmkot,  and  Badhowal.  The  two 
former  were  captured  by  Sir  John  Grey  and 
Sir  Harry  Smith,  but  the  latter  was  the  scene 
of  a  minor  reverse  which,  without  being  of 
strategic    importance,    gave    the    enemy   great 


^^^^^^&^^y 


encouragement.  It  came  about  in  this  v 
Finding  themselves  unmolested,  and  attribu 
our  attitude  to  fear,  early  in  January-,  i 
several  predatory  bands  of  Sikhs  began  to  < 
the  Sutlej  again,  and  advanced  to  our  froi 
station  of  Ludhiana,  which  had  been  dem 
of  troops  to  reinforce  the  main  army,  so 
only  a  weak  garrison  remained  in  the  fort, 
the  very  walls  of  the  fort  the  Sikhs  penetr 
and  burnt  several  bungalows  in  the  cai 
ments  and  civil  lines  around  it.  Simultanet 
one  of  their  chiefs,  Ranjur  Singh,  at  the 
of  8,000  disciplined  troops  and  70  guns,  at 
the  river  at  another  point,  either  with 
intention  of  reducing  Ludhiana,  or.  as 
thought  more  probable,  of  sweeping  down 
intercepting  a  siege-train  moving  up  I 
Delhi. 

Sir  Harry  Smith  was  immediatelv  detache 
the  commander-in-chief  to  relieve  Ludhiana 
watch  the  movements  of  Ranjur  Singh,  v 
hearing  of  his  approach,  broke  up  camp 
retired  to  Badhowal,  a  small  fort  which  la; 
the  route  ot  the  relieving  army. 

Sir  Harry  Smith  could  easily  have  nvoi 
this  stronghold,  and  was,  indeed,  warned  t-^ 
so.  But,  after  capturing  Dharmkot  will 
difficulty,  he  pressed  on  to  Ludhiana. 
imprudently  chose  to  beard  the  Sikh  by  tal 
a  road  that  led  him  under  the  ba-tion: 
Badhowal. 

Ranjur  Singh  immediately  opened  fire  on  1 
to  which  Smith  did  not  respond  :  whercup«.m 
Sikh  chief,  by  a  clever  tactical  movement."! 
round  one  wing  of  hi?  army,  and  complc 
enveloped  Smith's  flank."  Sir  Harry  was  c 
pelied  to  withdraw,  after  losing  the  pre 
portion  f»f  his  baggage.  His  retreat  was  ?kilf 
covered  by  Brigadier  Cureton,  the  manceu^ 
of  whose  cavalry,  and  their  dashing  chs] 
were  amongst    the   most   brilliant    feats  *>' 
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n.     By  the  night  of  the  23rd  January 

lad  effected  the  relief  of  Ludhiana,  and 

irther  reinforced   by  Wheeler's   brigade 

53rd  Regiment,  found  himself  at  the 

a  compact  army  of  10,000  men   and 

to  wipe  out  the  slur  of  his  late  repulse, 
y  started  from  Ludhiana  to  give  battle 
ur  Singh,  who  had  taken  up  an  en- 
l  position  at  Aliwal,  six  miles  distant, 
;  Sutlej  river  at  his  rear.  The  Khalsa 
ere  jubilant  over  the  affair  of  Badhowal, 
withstanding  the  earnest  advice  of  their 
who  remembered  the  field  action  of 
nd  its  results — insisted  on  leaving  their 
id  issuing  forth  to  meet  the  English 
open  plain,  instead  of  fighting  from 
their  earthworks.  Over-confidence  in 
-n  prowess  and  their  superior  numbers 
leir  force  had  now  swelled  to  20,000 
th  52  guns — was  fated  to  meet  with  a 
Uusioning. 

the  28th  Januarj',  and  the  atmosphere 
r  and  the  sky  serene,  when  the  battle  of 
>egan  with  a  smart  cannonade  from  the 
ins,  under  which  the  British  infantry 
I  into  line.  The  village  of  Aliwal  was 
of  the  enemy's  position.  Against  this 
;k  was  concentrated,  and  it  was  bravely 

and  captured,  the  53rd  leading  the 
s  our  regiments  advanced,  Major  Law- 
galloped    his    light    battery    of    horse 

to  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
ns,  halted,  wheeled  round,  and  unlim- 
1th  admirable  celerity,  and  opened  such 

and  well-directed   fire   that   he   forced 
rthy  Khalsa  artillerymen   to  quit  their 
md   materially  assisted   our  capture   of 
ge. 
arry  Smith  now  turned  and  fell  on  the 

centre  of  the  Sikh  line,  whilst  the 
acting  in  co-operation,  delivered  several 
and  effective  charges,  to  receive  the 
f  which  the  enemy  made  a  singular 
on,  said  to  be  copied  from  the  French, 
of  forming  square,  they  closed  up  in  a 
ir  formation,  the  apex  to  the  front,  so 
en  the  i6th  Lancers,  who  on  this  day 
istorj'  for    their    famous    corps,   broke 

the  head  of  this  novel  defence,  they 
mfronted  by  the  base,  bristling  with 
i.  But  nothing  daunted,  and  splendidly 
heir  officers,  our  troopers  broke  through 
ge  of  flame  and  steel— a  feat  seldom 
ished   by  mounted    men   even   against 


Asiatic  troops.  As  the  impetus  of  their  charge 
carried  them  past  the  dens^e  mass,  the  Sikhs 
flung  themselves  fiat  on  the  ground,  out  of 
reach  of  the  lances,  only  to  rise  directly  the 
squadrons  had  emerged  and  pour  a  volley  of 
bullets  after  them.  Thrice  did  the  gallant  i6th 
repeat  this  reckless  charge,  losing  a  hundred  of 
their  number  in  the  effort,  or  nearly  one-fifth 
of  the  total  casualties  on  the  British  side  during 
the  action. 

Animated  by  this  i>pirited  example,  the  in- 
fantry stormed  and  took  the  Sikh  batteries  one 
after  another,  notwithstanding  the  amazing  reso- 
lution with  which  they  were  defended.  Step  by 
step  the  Khalsa  troops  fell  back,  true  to  the  dis- 
cipline that  had  been  so  well  taught,  and  halting 
every  few  paces  to  discharge  a  volley  into  the 
faces  of  their  foes.  At  last  they  were  forced  to 
abandon  the  last  of  their  fifty-two  guns,  and» 
being  driven  to  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej,  crossed 
in  confusion  under  a  heav\'  artillery  fire,  aban- 
doning everything  to  their  conquerors  and  saving 
only  their  bare  lives. 

It  was  a  brilliant  battle,  in  which  the  combined 
powers  of  infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry-  were 
successively  and  successfully  brought  into  play. 
To  this  day  Aliwal  is  one  of  the  most  cherished 
memories  of  the  10th  Lancers. 

Three  defeats  had  the  Khalsa  army  suffered, 
but  they  still  retained  what  Americans  call  their 
^n'l.  The  remnants  of  Ranjur  Singh's  force 
rallied  at  Sobraon,  where  the  Sikh  nation,  repre- 
sented by  its  warriors,  was  nerving  itself  for  a 
great  final  effort.  Their  leaders  had  already  re- 
solved on  another  occupation  of  the  east  bank  of 
the  Sutlej,  across  which  they  had  thrown  a  bridge 
of  boats  and  po^sessed  themselves  of  the  village 
of  Sobraon,  situated  on  the  British  side  in  a  deep 
bend  of  the  river  just  below  its  junction  with  the 
Beas.  Here  they  formed  another  vast  entrench- 
ment, semicircular  in  form,  bristling  with  triple 
rows  of  guns,  and  much  stronger  in  design  than 
the  earthworks  of  Firozshah.  The  plans  had 
been  laid  down  by  a  competent  Spanish  engineer 
officer,  named  Huerba.  The  ictc  dc  pont,  cover- 
ing the  bridge  of  boats,  consisted  of  a  series  of 
half-moon  bastions  connected  by  curtains,  its 
front  defended  by  a  ditch  and  its  flanks  resting 
on  the  river,  and  further  protected  by  batteries 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  river  which  could 
enfilade  any  hostile  attack.  These  formidable 
works,  which,  for  reasons  never  thoroughly  ex- 
plained, continued  in  progress  for  six  weeks 
without  any  molestation  from  us,  extended  two 
and  a  half  miles  in  length.     A  French  o.^^^^ 
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Monsieur  Mouton,  serving  under  the  Sikh  flag, 
assured  Tej  Singh,  the  Khalsa  commander-in- 
chief,  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  the 
English  to.  effect  an  entrance  into  Sobraon, 
which,  defended  as  it  was  by  1 20  pieces  of  artil- 
lery and  30,000  picked  troops,  was  an  impreg- 
nable fortification  compared  to  the  entrenchments 
of  Firozshah. 

So  slow  was  the  crisis  in  culminating  that  our 
troops  grew  stale  with  waiting  for  the  siege-train 
from  Delhi.  "  The  army  was  sickening  for  want 
of  a  battle,"  wrote  Sir  Herbert  Edwards  ;  "  a 
malignant  fever  or  epidemic  horrors  must  have 
broken    out  at   Sobraon   had  it   been  delayed 
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another  week."  During  the  fifty  days  interven- 
ing between  the  22nd  December  and  the  loth 
February,  1846,  all  that  had  been  done  was  to 
advance  the  camp  and  headquarter.s  a  few  miles 
nearer  the  river  on  three  successive  occasions. 
For  the  main  army  it  was  a  period  of  absolute 
inaction. 

On  Fel^ruary  7th  the  first  porti(»n  of  the  long- 
e.Kpected  siege-train  arrived,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  Sir  Harry  Smith's  division  rejoined 
the  commander-in-chief.  The  British  camp  was 
pitched  opposite  Sobraf>n.  between  which  and 
it  lay  a  dry  nullah,  or  river  be  J.  Directly  front- 
ing the  centre  was  the  (»utpost  of  Rhodawala. 
and  about  two  miles  to  the  advanced  right 
the  Tower  of  C/iot<i,  or  Little  Sobraon.  Rhoda- 
wala was  the  point  of  demarcation  between  the 
two  armies,  being,  by  a  sort  of  tacit  understand- 
ing, occupied  by  us  during  daylight  and  by  the 


Sikhs  after  nightfcdl.  Between  Rhodawa 
Little  Sobraon  stretched  one  of  those  tr 
low  jungle  which  fringe  most  of  the  i 
rivers.  It  abounded  with  wild  pig,  **  and 
one  of  the  events  of  the  day  to  watch  C 
Gilbert — a  noted  '  pig-sticker  '  and  th< 
mander  of  the  central  division  of  the  i 
riding  after  the  boar  with  an  enthusiasm 
took  him  pretty  close  to  the  enemy*s  ninj 
without  molestation."  It  is  curious  t< 
that  the  love  of  sport,  so  characteristic 
British  race,  was  chivalrously  re^tected 
enemy  who,  in  the  heat  of  action  and  whe 
fury  was  aroused,  had  proved  themselves 
merciless. 

Some  hesitation  occurred  in  dt 
upon  the  attack,  owing  to  a  divergt 
opinion  amongst  the  engineer  officei 
by  the  evening  of  the  9th  Februar 
were  all  won  over  to  acquiescence,  * 
order  went  forth  for  the  assault 
delivered  on  the  following  momir 
was  proposed  to  cannonade  and  thei 
the  enemy's  right  flank,  and  sw€ 
camp  from  right  to  left.  To  acc( 
this  we  had  15,000  men  in  the  i 
whom  one-third  were  Europeans,  an 
100  guns.  The  enemy's  number 
more  than  double,  their  artillerj-  si 
and  their  whole  front  protected  by 
midable  field-fortifications  as  it  is  j 
to  conceive. 

It  was  a  misty  morning — this  men 
loth  of  February — such  as  is  often 
enced  during  the  cold  weather  i 
Punjab  plains.  Under  cover  of  a 
bank  of  fog,  in  the  cold,  shivering  daw 
British  army  formed  up  in  silence,  the  a 
in  an  e.xtended  semicircle  which  embrac 
whole  of  the  Sikh  works  within  it? 
and  the  infantry  in  three  divisions  suppoi 
the  cavalrv.  Sir  Robert  Dick's  brigade 
on  the  left  of  the  line,  their  left  flank  ti- 
the margin  of  the  river  ;  Gilbert  comn 
the  centre,  his  right  resting  on  the  vill 
Little  Sobraon ;  and  Sir  Harr}*  Smith's  J 
completed  the  investment,  his  right  thn- 
towards  the  Sutlej.  General  Sir  Jo^eph  ' 
well,  the  commander  of  the  cavalry  divi?it 
in  the  rear  of  the  left  and  centre  division^. 
Colonel  Cureton's  brigade  supported  Sir 
Smith  and  guarded  the  Harichi  .^/w/,  o; 
t»n  the  further  side  of  which  the  Sikh 
under  Lai  Singh,  hovered  threateningly. 
At   seven   o'clock   Grant's   battery  id 
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'from  Little  Sobraon. and  in 
ts  the  roll  of  the  Khalsa  drums  beat- 
to  arras  was  heard,  whilst  our  mortars  and 
fing-guns  t«K)k  up  the  salvo,  and  soon  the 
lonade  thundered  out  from  the  entire  line. 


Sheets  of  flame  and  clouds  ••!  tiiut-  mu'^c  iiashedi 
out  and  drifted  slowly  away  before  the  brec/c,t 
revealing  in  the  sunlight  the  grim  outlines  of  the 
Khalia  entrenchments,  whence  evil  tongues  or 
fire  began  to  leap  out,  and  the  serried  scarlet 
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r»K' — 3*  if  the  god  of  war.  aroused  from  row?  of  the  British  infantn*  ready  for  action, 

the  crash  of  battle,  had  drau-n  Before    long    the    artillery   duel   vr:i%   in    fierce 

fj...-*-  ^..i..ua  that  hid  the  «ccnc — the  bank  progress :   the  air  rang  with  tlie  roar  of  gm»»j 

4(ed  awav.  and  the  Sikh  entrenchments  and  mortars  ;  rockets  screamed  as  ihc\'  whirlc 


drama   that  was  rapidly  developed,      i-poundcr  swivels,  snapped  o\4\.\V\x^T\c«yi«Ncw=«cft« 
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The  Sikh  fire  was  not  so  destructive  as  it  had 
been  at  Firozshah,  the  majority  of  their  shells 
bursting  in  mid-air,  and  their  aim  in  many  cases 
being  laid  too  high.  But,  on  our  side,  the  guns 
made  no  impression  upon  the  enemy's  earth- 
works, and  after  ineffectually  pounding  at  them 
for  two  hours  our  ammunition  began  to  run 
short,  and  it  became  evident  that,  if  Sobraon 
was  to  be  taken,  it  must  be  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet. 

It  was  a  weapon  Sir  Hugh  Gough  loved  and 
believed  in,  and  essentially  the  weapon  of  the 
older  school  of  officers.  "  The  bayonet  is  almost 
the  only  weapon  that  a  soldier  ought  to  trust  in," 
wrote  one  of  the  most  gallant  soldiers  who  helped 
to  win  India  for  us,  "  and  Europeans  ought  to 
recollect  that  the  bayonet  is  the  service  required 
of  them,  and  that  they  demean  themselves  by 
firing  at  the  foe  !  "  These  sentiments,  although 
expressed  seventy  years  before,  were  the  same  as 
those  which  ever  animated  Sir  Hugh  Gough, 
and  he  now  determined  to  drive  the  Sikhs  out 
of  Sobraon  with  cold  steel. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  order  went  forth  for  the 
infantry  to  advance  and  storm  the  enemy's  lines. 
Sir  Robert  Dick  began  the  attack,  sending  forward 
Stacey's  brigade,  led  by  the  loth  and  53rd  Foot 
and  supported  on  either  flank  by  horse  artillery. 
Away  they  went  swiftly,  but  in  perfect  line,  whilst 
the  guns  took  up  successive  positions  at  the 
;^allop  until  they  came  within  300  yards  of  the 
Sikh  heavy  batteries,  where,  under  a  withering 
fire,  the  brigade  was  forced  into  a  critical  halt. 
Sir  Robert  Dick  immediately  led  his  reserve  for- 
ward, whereupon,  with  a  wild  cheer,  the  leading 
line  rallied  and  rushed  on.  The  loth,  on  the 
extreme  left,  effected  an  entrance  amidst  the 
banks  and  trenches  of  the  earthworks,  and  news 
of  their  success,  rolling  down  the  line  as  if  by 
magic,  reanimated  their  comrades,  who,  chafing 
under  the  slur  of  the  check,  broke  their  forma- 
tion, and  instinctively  forming  themselves  into 
wedges  and  masses,  stormed  the  entrenchments 
with  irresistible  insi>tence  and  druve  the  Sikhs 
before  them  in  confusion. 

The  check  sustained  on  the  left  had  been  ob- 
served by  both  Sir  Hugh  Gou^h  and  his  second 
in  ccinniand.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  and.  although 
far  apart  and  unable  to  con-ult.  they  sent  simul- 
taneous orders  to  (ieneral  Gilbert  to  advance. 
The  centre  division  \va-  drawn  up  a  mile  to  the 
rii;lu  of  Sir  Robert  DickV.  fiontintr  the  centre  of 
the  Sikh  defence^,  their  attack  on  which  had 
ctriu^inally  been  intended  a-  only  a  feint.  But. 
u-'n}i  the  temporary  repul>e  of  the  left,  the  plan 


of  action  was  changed  ;  and  first  Gilbert 
Sir  Harry  Smith,  were  ordered  forward  in 
earnest  to  storm  the  lines  and  batteries  d 
facing  them. 

Gilbert's  leading  brigade  took  a  som 
diagonal  line  with  a  view  to  assisting  Stace 
it  missed  the  objective  and  arrived>  unsup] 
by  either  cavalry  or  artiller>%  in  front  of  th 
and  strongest  point  of  the  enemy's  dd 
Her  Majesty's  29th  and  H.EJ.C.'s  ist  Eui 
Light  Infantry  were  leading,  and  in  the  h\ 
murderous  fire  of  grape  and  canister  cro 
drj'  ravine  and  charged  right  up  to  the 
works,  which  were  too  high  to  clamber  ov 

The  position  was  a  desperate  one,  for  th( 
rose  high  above  the  reach  of  the  men. 
did  the  29th  and  the  European  Light  Ir 
attempt  to  scale  them,  and  thrice  were  th 
pulsed  and  compelled  to  retreat  across  the 
followed  each  time  to  its  edge  by  the  Sikh 
spared  none  and  cut  to  pieces  the  wounde 
this  critical  moment  Sir  Henrj'  Hardinge  s 
out,  "  Rally  those  men  !  "  His  aide-de 
Colonel  Wood,  instantly  galloped  to  the 
ot  the  wavering  line,  snatched  the  coloui 
the  hand  of  an  ensign,  and,  waving  then 
carried  them  to  the  front.  The  act  of  h 
was  responded  to  as  nobh-  as  it  was  perf 
The  line  ralhed,  returned  to  the  assau 
flung  itself  against  the  high  embankment 
men  helped  each  other  to  scramble  ov 
pioneers  tore  open  breaches  with  their  pii 
and  just  as  Dick's  division  had  made  g 
footing  on  the  left,  Gilbert's  men  burst  ir 
centre  of  the  Sikh  camp. 

Smith,  on  the  right,  fared  in  much  th( 
wise,  his  men  sustaining  a  check  befor 
finally  carried  the  defences  :  '*  For  a  few  s 
they  winced  under  a  hailstorm  of  bullets, 
it  seemed  impossible  to  weather."  But.  ii 
extremity,  the  cavalry  were  ordered  tc 
assistance,  and  dashed  up  under  Genei 
Joseph  Thackwell,  an  ideal  leader  who. 
somewhat  laboured  phrase  of  the  comman 
chief.  "  established  a  claim  on  this  day 
rare  commendation  of  having  effected  muc 
a  cavalrv  force,  where  the  duty  to  be  doi 
listed  of  an  attack  on  field-works.  u>uall 
posed  to  be  the  particular  province  of  ir 
and  artillery." 

During  the  process  of  the  as^^ault  the  pi 
had  made  some  openings  in  the  Sikh  earth 
and  through  one  of  these  Sir  Joseph  Tha 
led  his  squadrons  in  single  file.  *'  It  sea 
though  they  were  doomed  to  annihilatio 
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less  has  recorded.  This  extraordinary'' 
laring  was  achieved  by  the  3rd  Dra- 
he  same  heroes  who  had  swept  through 
h  camp  at  Firozshah,  and  "  whom  no 
s  usually  held  formidable  by  horse 
i  to  check."  The  memory  of  their 
ict  of  prowess  was  vivid  in  their  recollec- 
id  gave  confidence  to  their  audacity, 
hrough  the  earthworks,  furrowed  with 
■>  and  blocked  with  batteries,  they  re- 
inside  the  hostile  camp,  and  then  charged 
down  the  Sikhs  as  they  served  their  guns 
nned  their  positions.  A  few  minutes 
iinforced  by  the  reserve  brigade,  Sir 
Smith's 
had  car- 
objective 
With  this 
ccess  the 
.veight  of 
e  divisions 
British 
IS  brought 
simulta- 
on  the 
t,  centre, 
ght,  and 
1  irresist- 
>rce  the 
ular  at- 
:ontracted 
icentrated 
e  head  of 
ge. 

Khals 
fended  it- 

i  surpassing  bravery  and  resolution,  dis- 
a  cohesion  which  had  never  before  been 
t  in  its  ranks.  Shoulder  to  shoulder  the 
Dod,  and  resisted  sternly  and  stubbornly 
lan.  Perchance  they  had  learnt  the  lesson 
;  British  soldier  against  whom  they  had 
themselves  so  often  and  so  gallantly  in 
t  seven  weeks  of  the  war ;  perchance 
ticism  of  a  crusade  urged  them  to  con- 
to  perish.  They  fought  with  the  lion- 
valour  their  national  designation  claimed 
I,  these  Singhs  of  the  Punjab, 
ugh  their  commander-in-chief — Tej 
with  the  characteristic  cowardice  of 
;rn  potentate,  fled  at  the  first  glint  of 
bayonets  in  his  camp,  there  remained 
r  leader  to  the  Sikhs.  Sham  Singh 
a  was  an  old  and  brave  soldier  who 
ght    under   Ranjit    Singh    during    his 


warlike  career.  On  this  day  Shim  Singh  com- 
manded in  the  entrenchments,  and  was  engaged 
at  his  devotions  when  the  first  boom  of  the 
British  cannon  fell  upon  his  ears.  Immediately 
gathering  his  oflicers  and  chiefs  around  him,  he 
reminded  them  how  great  was  the  stake  at 
issue,  and  bade  them  fight  in  a  way  worthy  of 
the  sons  of  Guru  Gobind,  and  exterminate  the 
Feringhees.  The  only  road  to  glory  was  the 
road  in  front  of  them ;  and  that  there  might  be 
no  retreat  from  it  the  veteran  chief  commanded 
the  two  centre  boats  of  the  bridge  over  the 
Sutlej  to  be  cut  adrift.  This  done,  he  solemnly 
vowed  to  offer  up  his  life  that  day  as  a  propitiary 
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sacrifice  to  the  Gurus  of  their  race.  Cloth- 
ing himself  in  white,  in  token  that  he  had 
devoted  himself  to  death,  he  took  his  stand 
in  the  front  of  the  Khalsa  army,  and  there  re- 
mained, a  rallying  point  for  his  countrymen, 
until,  covered  with  wounds  and  glory,  he  fell 
where  the  slaughtered  bodies  of  his  followers 
lay  thickest. 

Directly  the  British  infantry-  had  gained  a 
footing  in  the  works  the  Sikhs  betook  them- 
selves to  their  swords,  and  a  hand-to-hand 
struggle  succeeded.  Faster  and  more  furious 
grew  the  conflict  ;  but  ever,  with  resistless 
pressure,  like  the  contracting  coils  of  some 
huge  serpent  wound  round  its  victim,  the  red 
circle  narrowed,  as  line  after  line  of  guns  were 
stormed  and  taken,  and  the  Khalsa  soldier}' 
were  borne  back  upon  the  river.  But  there 
was  no  panic,  no  wild  flight.     The  Sing|l\^  Vs\«<s 
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disaster  was  at  their  rear,  but  they  retreated  in 
admirable  order.  At  last  their  fire  slackened, 
for  they  had  become  huddled  into  one  dense 
mass  as  our  three  divisions  closed  in  on  the 
objective  point  of  the  bridge.  Then  it  was 
recognised  that  the  possibility  of  further  resist- 
ance was  over^  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  narrow 
pontoon  was  crowded  with  guns,  horses,  and 
soldierj'  of  all  arms,  swaymg  it  to  and  fro  as 
those  who  had  reached  the  gap  strove  to  keep 
back  the  pressure  at  their  rear.  Suddenly,  with 
a  mighty  crash,  the  overladen  bridge  parted 
from  its  moorings,  and  the  boats  that  composed 
it  broke  up  and  foundered  or  were  swept  down 
stream.  There  was  no  alternative  left  for  the 
defeated  army  but  to  take  to  the  river.  During 
the  flight  the  Sutlej  had  risen  several  inches, 
and  the  current  ran  strong  and  deep.  Into  it 
the  Singhs  plunged,  literally  in  thousands,  until 
they  choked  the  water-way  from  bank  to  bank. 
Close  at  their  heels  followed  the  victors,  whose 
horse  artillery  was  galloped  up  to  the  water'^ 
edge,  and  brought  to  play  upon  the  struggling 
mass  of  humanity.  Then  followed  a  scene  of 
sickening  slaughter.  The  river  "became  a  verit- 
able hell  of  waters.  It  was  packed  with  dead 
or  dying  Sikhs,  whose  writhing  bodies  formed 
a  bridge  across  the  blood-dyed  stream.  "  None 
were  spared,  for  tliey  had  spared  none,"'  writes 
the  historian  of  the  Punjab.     "  In    the  whole 


annals  of  warfare  no  parallel  can  be  found 
carnage  of  Sobraon.'* 

The  actual  contest  at  Sobraon  was  she 
the  storm  and  battle  only  raged  from  i 
eleven  o'clock  ,•  but  in  those  two  dread 
we  lost  2,383  killed  and  wounded.  Ai 
the  former  was  the  gallant  general  of  t 
division.  Sir  Robert  Dick,  who  fell  at  its 
**  The  bullet  is  not  moulded  that  will  ki 
Dick,"  he  was  often  wont  to  obser\'e, 
a  long  career  of  fighting  he  seemed  t( 
borne  a  charmed  life.  But  this  veteran  ol 
a  stern  Peninsular  battle,  this  Waterloo  nu 
had  led  the  Black  Watch  against  Nap 
Guards,  met  a  soldier's  death  on  the  pL 
the  Punjab. 

Of  the  Sikhs,  many  thousands  went  tt 
last  account.  They  faced  their  fate  wi 
heroic  fortitude  of  their  race.  Lion-hean^ 
of  the  land  of  the  Five  Rivers,  the  gal 
waves  of  their  own  frontier  stream,  across 
they  had  marched  so  proudly  to  conqu 
ceived  them  back  into  her  bosom.  Thes 
of  Sham  Singh  Atariwala  was  the  signal 
extermination  of  the  Khalsa  army  of  18 
the  majestic  instrument  of  war  created 
ability  and  ambition  of  Ranjit  Singh  wa 
hilatcd  at  Sobraon.  In  the  glare  of  thei 
sun  the  glory  of  the  Sikh  nation  >ank  b 
the  silent  waters  of  the  shining  .Sutlej. 
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,OXG  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky 

Mountains   lies   the   prairie   Province 

of    Alberta,    a   country    bigger    than 

England  and  Wales,  with  a  population 

lo.ooo  Indians  and  but  few  whites.     In 

ediate  vicinity  of  the  then  small  settle- 

McLeod  and  Calgary  there  were  about 

aves — Bloods,   Blackfeet,   Peigans,  and 

-armed  chiefly  with  Winchesters.     The 

few  in  number,  were  unarmed,  scattered 

c<.)untry.  and  panic  stricken.     The  half- 

ni.\ed  with   the   white   men    were  dis- 

and  had    already  joined  or  instigated 

ans  to  plunder  and  ill-treat  missionaries 

:ary  ranchers.     The  armed  force  at. the 

of  her  Majesty's  Government  in  these 

nsisted  of  a  police  inspector  and  four 

;s  already  in  charge  of  five  prisoners  in 

rwise  empty  police  barracks  of  Calgary, 

of  the  force  having  marched  East  with 

Trving. 

le  29th  March  I  received  the  following 
1  from  the  Minister  of  Militia  : — 

ijor-General  Strange. 

"  Gleichen.  .Mberta. 

ou  get  up  corps  ?  Would  like  to  see  you  to  the 
n  :  trust  you  as  ever,  .^rms  and  ammunition 
It  up  upon  a  telegram  from  you. 

"A.  P.  Caron." 

ply  I  put  my  fastest  team  into  my 
rd  (a  light  prairie  contrivance  on 
eels)  and  started  for  Calgar\-.  As  my 
teu  bronchos  were  plunging  to  be 
foreman,  Jim  Christie,  making  a 
gotten  military  salute,  put  a  paper  into 
i.  It  was  a  list  of  volunteer  troopers, 
h  their  own  horses,  arms,  and  appoint- 
Heading  the  list  were  both  my  boys, 
horn  sat  by  me  on  the  buckboard,  and 
:  twinkle  of  a  merry  brown  eye  he  said, 
right,  governor ;  the  boys  will  stick  to 

6 


you — ever>'  man  on  the  ranche  is  down.'  He  let 
go  the  horses,  and  I  shouted  back,  'All  right, 
boys!     Sergeant  Christie,  take  charge.'"* 

On  my  way  I  was  met  by  an  Indian  who 
handed  me  the  followingxtelegram  : 

"  Gleichen,  March  30. — To  General  Strange, — Latest 
report,  Fort  Carleton  burnt.  Crozier  retiring  to  Prince 
Albert.  Slight  skirmish — 2  mounted  jwlice  killed,  10 
wounded,  7  civilians.  Not  known  how  many  Breeds. 
Great  fright  in  Calgary  Sunday  ni^lit.  Report  Blackfeet 
going  to  take  the  town.  People  all  a-^sembled  in  hall. 
Great  excitement.  Women  very  much  frightened.  There 
will  l)e  a  train  going  West  to  night  or  early  a.m. — J.  E. 
Flaherty,  Siationmaster." 

The  Mayor  of  Calgary  called  a  public  meeting. 
Men,  and  fine  ones  too,  were  forthcoming,  but 
of  arms,  ammuniticm,  and  saddlery-  there  were 
not  enough  ;  of  wild  horse>  from  the  prairie 
ranches  there  was.  of  course,  no  lack. 

Captain  Hatton.  an  e.\-militia  officer,  volun- 
teered and  obtained  the  connnand  of  the  corps. 
A  detachment  of  troopers,  mostly  cowboys,  were 
posted  on  the  Blackfoot  Reserve  to  watch  the 
braves  and  protect  the  railway.  The  militar}' 
colonisation  ranche  was  only  seven  miles  from 
the  Blackfoot  Reserve.  In  my  absence  the 
family  (until  they  could  be  taken  to  a  place  of 
safety)  were  left  in  the  charge  of  my  second  son, 
only  eighteen,  and  Jim  Christie,  an  old  hand 
with  Indians.  I  left  directions  to  put  things  in 
a  state  of  defence,  without  alarming  the  ladies 
or  letting  the  Indians  see  we  were  afraid.  The 
six  plucky  fellows  on  the  ranche  were  well 
armed.  Jim  Christie  loopholed  the  cellar  about 
the  level  of  the  ground,  under  the  plea  of 
ventilation  :  the  house  being  plank,  was  not 
bullet-proof.  The  men's  quarter — a  log  hut 
detached  from  ours  and  flanking  it — was  defen- 
sible.   A  band  of  Indians  were  camped  in  the 

*  I  have  been  obliged  in  the  course  of  this  narrative  to 
draw  upon  my  autobic^raphy,  "Gunner  Jingo,"  as  well 
as  upon  official  despatches  and  aa  article  in  The  Unittd 
Strvict  Magasint. 
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brush  near  the  river,  without  women  or  impedi- 
menta, which  meant  mischief.  They  tried  to 
run  off  our  horses,  but  one  of  our  men  dropped 
the  leading  Indian  ;  his  comrades  carried  him 
off,  but  not  our  horses. 

Major  Steele's  detachment  of  twenty  police 
was  withdrawn  from  the  mountains.  He  added 
to  this  number  a  body  of  forty  excellent  scout 
cavalry,  under  Captain  Oswald.  Major  Walker, 
an  ex-police  officer,  was  put  in  command  of  the 
volunteer  home  guards.  Major  Stuart  raised 
the  Mounted  Rangers  at  Fort  McLeod  to  patrol 
the  frontier.  But  the  main  difficulty  was 
transport,  supplies,  camp  equipage,  and  field 
hospital.  The  first  was  got  over-  by  using 
Government  survey  carts  and  hiring  settlers' 
waggons.  Supplies  were  sent  by  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  from  its  Eastern  branches — most 
of  their  posts  in  the  North  were  already  plun- 
dered. The  two  last,  with  arms,  ammunition, 
and  militia  infantry,  had  also  to  come  from  the 
East,  where  the  pressure  was  great— the  West 
had  to  wait.  General  Middleton  and  the 
Militia  Department  at  Ottawa  were  doing  their 
best  to  meet  the  strain.  The  first  troops  to 
reach  Calgarj-  (April  12),  were  the  65th  French- 
Canadian  Voltigeurs — 2,000  miles  by  rai! — from 
Montreal,  298  rank-and-file,  Major  Hughes  in 
command,  Colonel  Guimct,  M.P.,  being  invalided. 
The  majority  were  recruits  who  had  never  fired 
a  rifle.  It  was  found  that  few  trained  men 
could  be  taken  from  civil  employ.  During  the 
week  that  elapsed  before  sufficient  transport, 
etc.,  could  be  collected,  Mr.  Hamilton  (Police) 
worked  hard  as  supply  officer.  The  Voltigeurs 
were  encamped  and  drilled  incessantly,  target 
practice,  outpost  instruction,  and  their  arms 
overhauled.  Officers  and  men  were  cheery  and 
active,  for  the  French-Canadian  has  a  touch  of 
the  }^aictc  dc  cocur  of  the  soldier  of  Old  France  ; 
they  were  armed  with  Sniders,  and  uniformed 
like  the  Rifle  Brigade — spruce  little  men  they 
looked  when  they  started.  I  got  the  whole 
force  supplied  with  the  Western  broad  felt  hat, 
looped  to  the  left  with  the  regimental  button  : 
it  could  be  worn  to  the  sunny  side  at  will,  and 
gave  them  a  jaunty,  devil-mav-care  aspect, 
except  when  the  thermometer  dropped  below 
zero  and  a  nuitfier  was  tied  over  it  :  anvliow, 
it  was  better  than  the  spikeil  pot.  Three  days 
after  the  arrival  of  the  tir^l  detachment  of 
militia  tlie  advance  wa^  made  under  Lieutenant 
CorrycU,'  with  fifteen  mounted  scouts,  t(»  escort 

•  Corryell  was  a   lan«l  surveyor,   who  was  trained  at 
the  Canaduin  Miiitary  Colleye,  an  institution  invaluable 


back  the  settlers  who  had  abandoned  th 
Deer  Settlement.  I  armed  them  with  tl 
lot  of  Sniders  received,  and  transfornw 
Rev.  M.  Beatty  (nothing  loth)  into  a  sei 
The  Rev.  John  McDougall,  a  MethodL* 
sionary,  bom  in  the  country,  voluntee 
accompany  this  force  with  four  faithful  Ii 
He  pushed  on,  carrying  despatches  to  Edjn 
the  Citizen  Committee  of  Defence  had  s 
me  for  help.  Corrj'ell  had  a  rough  expei 
there  had  been  a  snowstorm,  the  glare 
sun  producing  snow-blindness.  Conye 
seven  of  his  men  were  so  smitten;  but  no 
daunted,  he  got  a  leading-rein  attached 
bridle  and  was  led  by  a  trooper.  He  so  con 
his  advance  to  the  Red  Deer,  where  he  loo 
the  log  houses  and  waited  for  the  rest 
column.  The  (gw  days'  rest  restored  theii 
On  the  evening  of  the  17th,  Colonel  0 
Smith  reached  Calgary  with  his  newly 
Winnipeg  Battalion — 326  of  all  ranks, 
men  v*ere  far  superior  in  physique  to  a  i 
British  regiment ;  the  officers,  except  the 
and  a  few  others,  had  little  military  ti 
but  all  were  eager  to  get  to  the  front, 
a  company  at  Gleichen  to  relieve  the  deta< 
of  Alberta  Mounted  Rifles  guarding  the  i 
and  workshops,  and  watching  the  trail 
the  North,  which  centre  at  Crowfoot, 
rest  of  the  battalion  was  camped  at  C 
Next  morning  Captain  Valency's  compa 
out  to  garrison  Fort  McLeod,  a  hundrec 
south,  from  which  a  detachment  of  1 
mounted  police,  Inspector  Perry,  with  fie! 
had  been  withdrawn  for  the  Northern  coli 

On  the  20th  April  the  first  column  ma 
Major-General  Strange  commanding, 
tenant  Strange,  A.D.C.  ;  Scout  Cavalr\-, 
Steele ;  20  Police,  40  Scouts,  Captain  (h 
05 th,  it>0  men,  Colonel  Hughes  ;  suppi; 
transport  officer,  Captain  Wright :  medical  t 
Surgeon  Pare  (six  stretchers),  175  waggon 
carts,  with  fifteen  days'  provisions  and  f 
reserve  ammunition,  tents,  and  the  men's 

As  I  rc^de  out  of  Calgary  at  the  head  1 
command,  an  elderly  man  with  a  tired  1< 
his  face  and  wearing  the  Lucknow  cla*[ 
medal,  took  hold  of  my  horse's  mane  an 
plored  me  to  give  him  (me  more  chana 
fight  before  he  died.  He  was  an  old  I 
comrade  1  had  long  lost  sight  of.  He  bt 
a  settler  in  Manitoba.  I  made  him  ba{ 
bos^   on    the   spot,   and    as    he    performed 

to   Canada   and    the    Empire :   its    pupils   ha»<  » 
made  a  red  mark  in  the  annals  of  the  British  AfVf 
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'ul  duties  satisfactorily,  and  as  the  only 
icer  I  had  was  my  son,  who  was  A.D.C., 
nted    my  veteran    friend,  Dale,  brigade 

During  the  campaign  he  showed  un- 
g  assiduity  and  pluck,  though  his  old- 
itish-officer  habit  of  damning  militiamen 
;ral  and  Frenchmen  in  particular  was 
ive  of  much  frictional  electricity,  which 
i  all  my  best  French  and  most  oleaginous 

to  neutralise. 

were     entering     a     wilderness 

from  which  no  supplies  could 
'n  ;  the  Indians  had  burned  the 
to  the  Red  Deer  River,  beyond 
jst  and  swamp.  The  second  and 
olumns  were  to  march  when 
rt  was  available.  The  early 
of  1885   was  most  unfavourable 

advance.  A  few  days'  warm 
:  (as  the  wind  from  the  Pacific 
1)  melted  the  snows,  flooded  the 
nd  coulees,  and  made  Sloughs  or 
d  in  which  waggons  sank  to  the 
s.  Then  the  warm  wind  ceased, 
rmometer  fell,  and  blizzard  snow- 
obliterated  the  trail.  The  first 
f  was  the  Bow  River — three  feet 
.'ith  an  icy  current.  It  had  to 
led :  there  was  neither  bridge 
r>'.  Nose  Creek,  its  tributary', 
jecond  obstacle  the  same  day: 
e  first  march  was  of  necessity  a 
le. 
—The  column   marched  to  and 

at  McPherson's  Coulee.  A 
►rm  came  on,  and  continued 
ly.  The  tents  were  frozen  stiff, 
es  like  rods,  and  the  pegs  had  to 
)ped  out  of  the  frozen  ground 
ces.  But  the  march  was  not 
elayed.  As  we  came  into  brush - 
ountry,  numbers  of  white  hares 
i  the  sporting  proclivities  of  our  medico, 
lad  to  be  repressed  for  fear  of  false  alarm. 
regimental  officers  were  busy  imparting 
struction  was  possible  on  the  march.  At 
hort  halt  they  taught  judging  distance 
ling  drill. 

he  25  th  the  column  reached  Red  Deer 
swollen  and  rapid  with  melted  snows. 
lad  formerly  been  a  ferrj-  run  across  by  a 
pe.  It  had  been  cut  adrift  by  ''  hostiles." 
oeared  the  Red  Deer  dense  clumps  of 
ind  alder  clothed  the  north  side  of  the 
the  bush  was  too  thick  for  cavalry  to 


scout  with  effect.  The  Voltigeurs  were  sent 
across  in  waggons  raised  on  their  axles  by  blocks 
of  wood.  The  infantry  advanced  in  extended 
order.  They  were  not  opposed,  though  the 
Indian  signal-smokes  (sent  up  in  long  and  short 
puffs  on  the  Morse  system)  showed  they  were 
watching  our  movements.  They  also  used  the 
heliograph.  There  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun.    An  Indian  brave  wears  a  small  looking- 


Batfk  of 
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glass  on  his  breast,  which  he  uses  for  flashing 
signals  as  well  as  for  adornment — his  vanity  may 
be  put  on  a  level  with  that  of  Tommy  Atkins 
wishing  to  captivate  his  best  housemaid.  Their 
vedettes  on  a  subsequent  occasion  were  seen  on  a 
rising  ground  signalling  our  advance  by  circling 
right  and  left,  just  as  laid  down  in  the  red-book. 
The  cavalr\'  under  Steele  forded  the  river,  then 
the  transport  waggons.  A  few  carts  were  swept 
away,  but  were  recovered,  the  provisions  they 
contained  scarcely  damaged,  as  flour  in  sacks  only 
wets  to  a  depth  of  about  an  inch,  the  interior, 
from  the  caking  of  the  out^\d<&Va.'^«^"^«roa5>isvvM^ 
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dr^'.  The  consumption  of  supplies  had  lett 
waggons  available  to  return  to  Calgary-  for  the 
second  column,  and  as  the  grass  was  sprouting, 
it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  carry  torage. 

27th. — The  force  camped  on  south  bank  01 
Blind  Man's  River,  a  deep  but  sluggish  stream. 
The  bridge  had  been  partially  burnt  by  "  rebels," 
but  was  rapidly  repaired  by  the  pioneers.  Cana- 
dians are  axemen  par  excellence,  and  can  build  a 
house  or  make  a  toothpick  with  an  axe. 

29th. — At  Battle  River  camp  Fathers  Lacombe 
and  Scullen  met  us.  They  brought  with  them 
the  now  penitent  thieves — "  Ermineskin  "  and 
"  Bobtail  " — who  had  plundered  the  H.B.  store 


"  1  am  sending  the  accompanying  despatch.  Flea 
forward  by  first  opportunity :  The  ■  hostiles '  ire  st 
at  Frog  Lake.  The  white  women  are  in  their  ban 
worse  than  murdered.  This  is  the  latest  Indian  repc 
sixteen  days  since— Fort  Pitt  was  stiil  all  right.  0 
mission  Indians  at  White  Fish  Lake  and  Saddle  Lai 
loyal,  and  this  has  influenced  others  to  be  so.  I  ho| 
the  advance  will  be  quick  to  relieve  Fort  Pitt  and  resci 
prisoners.  There  is  still  a  feeling  of  insecurity  abo 
here. .  My  regards  to  the  boys." 

There  was  also  a  despatch  from  Inspeac 
Greisbach,  who  was  holding  Fort  Saskatchewai 
about  twenty  miles  east  of  Edmonton,  with  te 
police,  who  wanted  help.  The  settlers  firoi 
Beaver  Lake  had  taken  refuge  with  them,  i 


E  1)  M  O  N  TOX  . 


and  Protestant  mission,  and  wlio  wanted  to  shake 
hands ;  but  I  put  mine  behind  my  back,  saying 
I  would  shake  hands  on  my  return,  provided 
they  behaved  themselves  in  the  interim.  Other- 
wise      I  left  a  blank  for  their  imagination  to 

fill.  I  was  H)kl  the  Indians  were  not  impressed 
by  my  little  French-Canadian  soldiers,  who  they 
declared  were  not  King  George's  men,  because 
they  did  not  wear  red  coals,  and  talked  French 
like  half-breeds  ;  but  when  the  Winnipeg  Light 
Infantr\\  in  scarlet,  and  swearing  in  English, 
marched  through  their  reserves,  they  began  to 
feel  that  the  long  arm  of  the  Great  White  Oueen 
could  reach  them. 

The  plundered  Prr)testant  mis-.jonary  families 
came  into  camp.  The  Rev.  J.  McDougall,  my 
avant  cntrricr,  wrote  to  Corryell  from  Edmonton 
on  April  fth  : 


company  ot  the  05th  were  left  as  garri>r 
As  the  column  neared  P3dmonton  the  sctiN 
came  out  with  waggons  for  the  tired  soldici 
but  the  Voltigeurs,  after  their  two  hundred  inil 
march,  were  toughening,  not  tiring.  That  :! 
little  column,  with  its  long  line  of  waggo 
reached  its  destination  unmolested  was  due 
the  careful  scouting  of  Steele  and  his  men.  w 
also  guarded  the  horses  at  night.  The  march 
two  hundred  miles  was  accomplished  in  ten  da 

The  approach  to  the  little  tc>wn  of  Edm* 
ton,  peeping  through  clumps  f>f  pine  and  p«'pl 
the  blue  sky  and  brilliant  .Huishine  gildnic:  l 
grey  stockades  of  the  Hudson  Bay  fort,  with 
quaint  bastions  and  buildings  crowning  the  Ht 
bank  over  the  broad  sweep  of  the  Saskatchews 
made  a  picture  that  lingers  in  the  memory'. 

As  I  neared  the  opposite  bank  white  piA 
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force  incessant  drill  and  target  practice  were 
again  carried  on. 

On  the  5th,  Steele's  scouts  were  to  march  ; 
but  the  teamsters  refused  to  budge  without 
arms.  They  knew  that  General  Middleton's 
teamsters  were  supplied  with  rifles,  and  I  only 
induced  them  to  move  by  a  promise  (pie- 
crusty)  that  arms  should  be  given  at  Victoria  : 
they  had  been  wired  for  before  leaving  Calgary. 
One  was  sick  ot  worrying  the  wire  and  being  wor- 
ried by  it.  It  was  a  relief  that  it  went  no  further 
than  Calgary,  with  which  communications  were 
established  by  couriers,  and  kept  open  by  detach- 
ments of  the  65th  at  Red  Deer  Ferry,  Battle 
River,  and  Peace  Hill  Farm.  The  trail  was 
also  patrolled  by  a  detachment  of  Alberta 
Mounted  Rifles,  and  no  convoy  or  courier  was 
molested.  It  was  otherwise  with  the  other 
columns :  a  convoy  was  captured  and  looted  by 
Poundmaker's  men.  Colonel  Osborne  Smith 
pushed  forward  the  two  remaining  columns 
from  Calgary,  whiph  marched  simultaneously. 

Inspector  Perry  arrived  on  the  5th  with  left 
wing  of  Voltigeurs  and  the  field-gun.  He  had 
stretched  a  wire  rope  across  the  Red  Deer  and 
repaired  the  scow  sufficiently  to  transport  the 
gun,  etc.  As  the  artillery'  ammunition  had  been 
twelve  yfears  in  store,  it  was  necessary  to  tr>'  it 
and  give  the  gunners  practice.  On  the  8th, 
Colonel  Hughes  with  the  rest  of  65th  marched 
along  north  bank  of  Saskatchewan  to  Victoria, 
preceded  by  Steele's  scouts.  On  the  loth,  the 
third  column  arrived — Colonel  O.  Smith,  W.L.I., 
Alberta  Mounted  Rifles,  with  further  convoys  of 
provisions.  All  the  waggons  and  horses,  except  six 
for  the  guns,  were  sent  on  to  Victoria  under  escort. 

Some  half-breeds  from  the  settlement  of  La 
Boucan  were  arrested  by  Captain  Constantine 
of  the  police,  who  knew  them  to  have  been 
concerned  in  Riel's  first  rebellion.  Compro- 
mising letters  from  Riel's  camp  were  found 
upon  them.  Half-breed  pilots  were  the  only 
men  acquainted  with  the  river,  but  such  a  scare 
was  established  as  to  the  certainty  of  boats  and 
men  being  destroyed,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
obtain  boatmen  :  indeed,  it  was  evident  that 
where  the  river  was  narrow,  a  few  trees  felled 
into  the  water,  and  carried  down  by  the  current 
to  some  of  the  numerous  shallows,  would 
effectually  detain  the  flotilla  under  fire. 

I  made  the  best  provision  I  could  against 
plunging  fire  from  the  banks.  The  boats  were 
not  decked,  but  had  a  narrow  platform  running 
round.  Barrels  of  salt  pork  and  sacks  of  flour 
were  arranged  along  the  sides  above  and  below 


the  gunwale,  giving  a  double  tier  of  fire,  loop- 
holes being  formed  by  intervals  between  the 
sacks  and  holes  cut  under  the  gunwale.  A  high 
traverse  was  raised  along  the  centre  of  the  boat. 

The   gunboat   and   horse-boat   were   stouter 
than  those  for  infantry,  and  protected  by  bales 
of  pressed  hay.    The  sketches  (on  p.  732)  indi- 
cate the  arrangements.     My  flour-clads,  carried 
along  by  the  current  and  steered  by  sweeps, 
did   not   inspire   the   same   confidence  as  the 
steam  flotilla  of  General   Middleton.    To  add 
to   my  difiliculties,   some  of  my  oflftcers  took 
to  foolscap,  "condemning    the  construction  of 
the  boats,  requesting  permission  to  try  experi- 
ments on  the  penetration  of  flour  sacks  by  rifle 
bullets,  and  finally  condemning  the  ammunition 
issued  to  the  troops,  the  defects  of  which  had 
been  brought  to  light  by  target  practice."    The 
protest  against  the  boats  was  met  by  ordering 
a  board  of  ofllicers  to  take  the  evidence  of  the 
boatbuilders.     The  experiments  on  flour-sacks 
were  left  to  the  enemy,  and  oflRcers  objecting 
to  the  quality  of  ammunition  were  advised  to 
restrict  the  fire  of  their  men  to  short  range. 

A  snowstorm  delayed  the  embarkation  till  the 
14th.  The  flotilla  consisted  of  five  infantr}- 
boats,  a  gunboat,  a  horse-barge,  and  a  ferr}-  scow, 
carrying  a  coil  of  wire  rope,  to  span  the  river 
and  establish  communication,  enabling  the 
troops  to  act  on  either  bank.  The  flotilla  was 
preceded  by  river  scouts  in  canoes,  men  of  the 
type  one  finds  on  all  the  wilderness  waterways 
of  the  West,  who  can  navigate  a  log  or  balance 
a  portly  Englishman  as  he  plays  a  salmon  from 
a  birch-bark  canoe.  * 

The  weather  cleared,  the.  tall  pines  rustled 
overhead,  and  the  swift,  yellow  gold-bearing 
waters  of  the  Saskatchewan  swirled  beneath  us 
for  many  a  mile,  for  it  was  three  hundred  to 
Fort  Pitt. 

//  dfjlcc  far  nicntc  after  hard  marching  was 
enjoyable,  but  a  sharp  look-out  was  kept,  and 
the  Winnipeg  men  pulled  lustily  at  the  sweeps 
cheered  by  the  lively  boat  songs  of  the  French- 
Canadian  pilots,  with  which  one  had  become 
familiar  in  many  a  lumber  camp  in  days  gone  by: 

"  C'est  I'aviron  qui  nous  monte  qui  nous  mene, 
C'est  I'aviron  qui  nous  monte  en  haut. 

"  II  y  a  lonRtemps  que  j'e  faime, 
Jamais  je  ne  foublierai." 

I  had  not  the  heart  to  stop  them,  though 
they  might  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
prowling  Indian  scouts.  But  the  song  dropped 
towards  dusk — the  men  knew  it  was  dangerous. 
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1  Fort  Saskatchewan  on  the  morning  of 
.  The  Metis  prisoners  were  here  handed 
:he  police.  Another  snowstorm,  and  the 
Iged  on  our  blankets  as  we  slept  in  the 
ats.  The  refugees  in  tents  within  the 
i  were  far  from  comfortable.  Among 
re  Major  Butler,  his  family,  and  governess, 
adies  bore  their  hardships  splendidly, 
J  necessity  of  throwing  all  their  finery 
nments  down  a  well  for  concealment. 
Butler  begged  to  accompany  my  force. 
ad  some  experience  as  a  settler,  I  put 
harge  of  the  road-repairing  party.  The 
lunteered  as  hospital  nurses,  but  of  this 
id  not  feel  able  to  avail  myself, 
omposite  character  of  volunteer  service 
id  to  by  a  telegram  from  an  ex-hussar, 
riend  Captain  Palliser,  who  wired  thus  : 
VA. — Minister  consents.  Am  off  to  join  you  as 
at  will  serve  with  pleasure  as  full  private." 

2  his  way  to  the  front,  riding  courier's 
rhich  was  rough  on  both  parties,  for  he 
out  six  and  a  half  feet,  and  rode  over 

stone.  Finally,  he  paddled  down  the 
ewan  in  a  canoe  with  a  half-breed, 
ored  communications  which  had  been 
:ed,  rendering  important  service, 
lurch  militant  was  strong  in  the  force. 
le  leading  scouts  as  interpreter  was 
JcKay,  of  the  Anglican   church.     He, 

McDougall,  was  born  in  the  Indian 
.  The  son  of  an  old  Hudson  Bay  official, 

a  university  education  and  the  gift 
les — Indian.  Mr.  McKenzie,  a  young 
rian     minister,     marched    from     Fort 

with    the    mounted    police,   and    the 

their  chaplain,  Father  Prevost. 
lese  gentlemen  were  well  armed  and 
,  except  the  latter,  who  rode  in  an  am- 
and  carried  no  weapon  but  a  crucihx, 
ch  he  went  under  tire  to  administer  the 
his  church  to  the  mortally  wounded, 
tjverend  scouts  were  men  as  well  as 
ries,  and  eagerly  desired  to  rescue  the 
ivomen  from  the  Indians, 
'ictoria  was  reached  on  May  i6th.  Set- 
;r  the  Frog  Lake  massacre,  had  crowded 
he  half-rotten  palisade,  and  were  with- 
The  young  children  looked  wretched, 
y  died.  I  left  rations  in  charge  of  the 
it  minister.  Rev.  Mr.  McLachlan,  and  a 
achment  of  the  Ofth  as  garrison. 
Drse-boat  sank  near  Fort  Saskatchewan, 
rers  swam  the  horses  across  the  river 
;hed.    The  boat  was  raised  by  pumping. 


and  towed  in  rear.  All  this  caused  delay.  On 
17th  Steele's  scouts  were  pushed  on  to  Saddle 
Lake.  Peccan,  a  Cree  chief,  who  had  not  joined 
Big  Bear,  sent  messengers  asking  the  inevitable 
"Pow-wow."  I  reluctantly  consented,  as  it  was 
important  to  get  some  of  his  men  as  scouts.  My 
cowboys  were  on  new  ground  and  in  wooded 
countr>',  very  different  from  the  open  prairie. 

Corryell's  scouts  had  not  been  heard  of,  and 
must  be  short  of  provisions.  There  was  a  report 
of  their  capture,  and  no  news  of  Hattan  with 
Alberta  Rifles.  Peccan  came  into  camp  on  the 
20th,  and  said  that  his  people  would  not  consent 
to  act  as  scouts,  so  I  marched  from  Victoria 
to  Vermillion  Creek  with  the  Winnipeg  In- 
fantry and  field-gun.  The  65th,  under  Colonel 
Hughes,  embarked  in  the  boats,  and  dropped 
down  the  river,  touch  being  kept  between  the 
land  and  river  columns  by  mounted  scouts. 
To  encourage  the  others,  who  objected  to  the 
boats,  I  had  embarked  in  one  myself  with  my  staff, 
but  I  had  no  intention  of  being  caught  floating. 
The  tussle  with  Big  Bear  I  knew  must  come 
off  on  land,  and  I  wanted  the  stiffest  part  of  my 
force  with  me — the  dogged  English-Canadians. 

THK  battle:  ok  uatochk. 

Leaving  the  English  t>f  the  Western  Column 
to  plod  through  fore^t  and  swamp  while  the 
French-Canadians  floated  in  their  flour-clads,  we 
must  return  to  the  Eastern  Column,  to  General 
Middleton's  >team  flotilla  and  the  coming  battle 
of  Batoche.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
two  colun:n&  were  operating  with  about  eight 
hundred  miles  of  wilderness  between  them,  and 
as  yet  without  communication,  hoping  to  con- 
centrate at  Fort  Pitt.  After  the  battle  of  Fish 
Creek,  General  Middleton  was  delayed,  waiting 
for  the  steamer  Xhrtbcfttc  with  supplies  and 
reinforcements  from  his  base  at  Ou'Appelle.  On 
her  arrival  she  was  made,  as  far  as  practicable, 
bullet-proof,  and  '*  C  "  Company  went  on  board, 
fifty  strong.  Major  Smith  in  conmiand,  with 
orders  to  move  abreast  of  General  Middleton's 
shore  column,  724  strong. 

Lieutenant  Freer  (of  the  Canadian  Militant- 
College)  wa>  appointed  aide-de-camp  ;  Colonel 
Strawbcnzie,  brigadier  of  infantry ;  and  Captain 
Young,  of  Winnipeg  battery,  brigade  major. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  May,  leaving  camp 
standing  with  a  small  guard,  the  column  marched 
on  Batoche,  scouts  in  advance.  As  they  neared 
the  river  a  rattling  fire  and  the  steamer's  whistle 
showed  she  was  already  engaged.  The  houses 
and  village  church  were  found  to  be  held  Vn^  \.^'e. 
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enemy,  who  opened  fire.  The  part  taken  by  the 
artillery  is  best  described  by  the  man  who  com- 
manded it — Colonel  Montizambert. 

"On  the  morning  of  the  9th  the  welcome 
command  came,  *  Guns  to  the  front ! '  A  three- 
mile  gallop  brought  us  there,*  and  the  two  guns 
of  '  A '  Batterv'  came  into  action,  Major  Jarvis's 
two  guns  being  held  in  reserve."  The  enemy 
retired  behind  the  church  and  a  large  wooden 
house  beside  it,  from  which  shots  were  fired  as 
the  advance  continued.  The  gatling  was  turned 
on  the  house  without  effect.  A  white  flag  was 
waved  at  a  window.  General  Middleton  stopped 
the  firing  and  rode  up.  Within  were  found  some 
Catholic  priests,  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  half-breed 
women  and  children.  The  advance  was  con- 
tinued \vithout  molestation  of  the  occupants. 

The  scouts  were  checked  by  a  fire  from  brush- 
wood about  two  hundred  yards  in  front— they 
retired  behind  the  church.  ■"  A  rush  was  made 
on  the  guns  by  the  half-breeds  and  Indians,  but 
Lieutenant  Rivcrs's  gatling  was  of  service  in 
the  absence  of  any  infantry  escort,  which  was 
necessarily  left  far  behind.  Captain  Howard  (an 
American  volunteer),  acting  as  a  gun  number, 
turned  the  crank  and  poured  in  a  fire  which 
enabled  the  guns  to  be  retired  without  serious 
loss."  Alter  the  infantry  came  up,  the  gun<i 
attempted  the  .shelling  of  the  pits  from  the  same 
point,  but  the  nature  of  the  ground,  consisting 
of  rolling  prairie  and  heavy  blulTs,  made  it 
necessary  to  come  to  too  close  quarters  for 
eflective  work.  "  (runner  Phillips  was  wounded 
at  the  edge  of  a  ravine  occupied  by  the  enemy, 
and  rolled  down  int(»  it.  Gunners  Coyne  and 
Beaudrv  went  ilowu  and  brought  up  their  com- 
rade, who  was  King  in  fri)nt  of  the  rebel  pits  not 
a  hundred  vards  oft' ;  Phillips  was  shot  the 
second  time  and  killed  while  being  carried  up  ; 
the  rescuers  escaped  unhurt."  The  wounded 
were  put  in  the  church,  where  the  priest^  and 
the  sisters  gave  their  aid  to  the  doctors.  On 
this  day  the  casualties  were  two  killed  and  eight 
wounded. 

It  was  getting  late,  and  though  our  men  were 
holding  their  own,  tlie  enemv  had  been  rein- 
forced by  those  who  had  been  engaged  with  the 
steamer,  and  the  general  ilid  not  think  it  ailvi>>- 
ahle  to  attempt  an  advance  through  thick  C(»ver 
surrounding  the  village.  He  decided  to  retire 
a  short  distance  and  bivouac  for  the  night. 

♦The  (".inadian  Tield  .Vrtillery  art\  for  short  distances, 
able  to  move  at  a  rapid  pace,  as  ihey  carry  the  gunners 
on  the  oH  horses,  Kiin-a\le  seats,  and  limbers,  like  the  old 
licni'al  Ilnrsc  .Vrtillerv. 


Biolton's  scouts,  with  Secretan  (assistant  ir 
port  officer),  were  sent  to  bring  up  the  ca 
The  waggons  were  corralled  on  an  open  5] 
about  1,000  yards  in  rear.  No  tents  1 
pitched,  except  for  the  wounded,  as  the  he 
were  inside  the  enclosure.  The  troops  1 
gradually  withdrawn,  the  enemy  following  1 
checked  by  a  fire  from  the  waggon  corral.  1 
kept  up  a  desultory  fire  till  darkness  fell,  ki 
two  horses  and  wounding  one  man.  TTic 
lay  down  by  their  arms.  The  steamer's  wl 
not  being  heard,  a  rocket  was  sent  up  to  i 
the  whereabouts  of  our  force. 

Orders  were  telegraphed  from  HmttbcU 
close  up  the  troops  on  the  line  of  conttfe 
tions,  and  Lord  Melgund  was  sent  to  Ol 
with  special  despatches.  The  steamer  JIftti 
had  three  men  wounded.  The  captain;^ 
and  most  of  the  crew  lost  their  heaids  ani 
trol  of  the  steamer :  she  swept  on  to  $3tm 
ferry  rope,  which  carried  away  her  smoker 
and  steam  whistle.  ,i 

It  was  impossible  to  steam  back  agaial 
current,  towing  the  barges.  It  was  decVt 
drop  down  to  Hudson  Bay  Ferry,  leail 
barges  there,  take  in  firewood,  and  referij 
Batochc ;  but  they  ran  agri^und  at  the'  JS 
Hay  Ferry,  where  they  found  the  ati 
Miirqiits  with  a  party  of  police.  Both  std 
started  with  the  reinforcement,  but  the  Mar\ 
machinery  broke  down,  and  the  Xortha^ 
her  in  tow.  They  did  not  reach  Batoch 
late  on  the  12th.  No  doubt  the  appnm 
steamers  had  a  dissolving  effect  on  the  : 
forces,  and  prevented  Kiel's  escape  acroa 
river.  On  May  loth,  (General  Middleton  rea 
valuable  reinforcements — the  Land  Surw 
Scouts,  50  strong,  Captain  Dennis.  Manyo 
men  had  surveyed  the  a)untry  in  which 
struggle  took  place. 

When  the  force  moved  out  they  found 
positions  captured  the  day  before  occupicc 
the  enemy,  who  had  al.so  made  fresh  ritlc-pi: 

During  the  day  the  guns  shelled  1:«' 
occupied  by  the  enemy.  Our  men  Lonslru» 
pits  out  of  sight  of  the  enemy  to  cover  the  cv 
ing  retirement.  When  the  force  withdrew  t 
were  followed,  but  the  enemy  were  >ti'ppe»i 
the  unexpected  flank  fire.  They  tried  a 
shots  at  long  range.  The  casualties  this  \ 
were  one  killed  and  five  W(»unded. 

(^n  the  nth.  French's  scouts  haviu);;  report 
open  prairie  nt>rth-east  of  Batoche.  General  M 
dieton,  leaving  Van  Strawbenzie  to  comOl 
the  infantry,  went  with  Bolton's  scouts  aorf  • 
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right,  where  the  enemy  had  ritic 
Ratling,  supported  by  distnAunted 
[advanced  to  a  slight  rise:  the 
loo  well  covered  to   be  impressed, 

il  brought  the  party  back  to  camp, 
ibsence,   the   artillery   had  shelled 

and  ritie  pits,  from  which  the  nre 


two  of  Riel's  white  prisoners,  brought  a  letter 
from  Riel  to  the  effect  that  ^'  if  hid  women  and 
chitdrcli  were  nuis^^acred,  he  would  masxicrc  the 
white  prisoners.'*  An  answer  wa^  ^ent  that  U 
he  would  put  the  women  and  children  in  one 
place  and  indicate  the  exact  locality,  no  shot 
would   be   fired   at   it.     Mr.  Ashby  honourably 


A  SETTLiR's   toc,  Hoesr. 


seeing    till-,    ci'i'-nti    V»  niuuii>.  wiui 

rushed  the  Indian  post  at  the 

held    it    till    the   usual   evening 

jch  wa5  umuolcstcd.     The  casual- 

wounded,    including    Captain 

the  12th — Grcncral  MiddJ> 
ik\c  int>unted  men,  one  ^^un  {*'A"  hal- 
.,L  ...^tM-*..'",,.rpositiontothc 
8  j  V  *nd  JackK>n, 


tcLiii  iiLM  \»  Hi)    Liic   aH^^^cl.        j  iiv.    pi  i.'>"i)t.r>   wttc 

shut  up  in  a  cellar,  the  trap  d<x>r  of  which  was 
kept  down  by  heavy  weights.  Mr.  Jackson 
declmed  to  return.  The  general  retired,  the 
Run  and  gatling  covered  by  the  dismounted 
%  who  here  lost  Lieutenant   K  ^h«»t 

igh  the  head.     On  his  return  .  the 

general  found  to  hi»  chagrin  that,  owuig  to  a  high 
wind  blowing  from  thr  •'•  ^  »he  tiring  had  not 
been  heard,  and  iio  >ii  i-»  adv;*.vv*i<t  \!oc*iiNK- 
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He  naively  tells  us  he  lost  his  temper  and  his 
head,  and  hurried  off  alone  to  the  front.  As  he 
neared  the  church  he  was  discovered,  and  so 
hot  a  fire  opened  that  he  had  to  indulge  in  an 
exercise  to  which  he  was  not  accustomed — run- 
ning away.  Fortunately,  he  reached  one  of  our 
rifle  pits,  into  which  he  dropped,  till  Captain 
Young,  who  had  been  watching  the  solitary 
reconnaissance  with  some  anxiety,  advanced  a 
party  and  brought  back  the  general.  Mean- 
while the  men  dined,  and  Strawbenzie  was 
ordered  to  take  up  the  old  position  and 
"  advance  cautiously."  The  latter  part  of  the 
order  he  disobeyed.  The  Midlanders,  under 
Williams  on  the  left,  again  carried  the  cemetery 
with  a  rush,  the  Grenadiers,  under  Grasset,  pro- 
longed the  line  to  the  right  beyond  the  church 
— the  90th,  at  first,  in  support.  But  the  Mid- 
landers  and  their  colonel  were  sick  of  advances 
and  retirements,  and  swept  the  enemy  out  of  the 
pits  right  down  to  the  river.  The  Grenadiers 
advanced  and  drove  the  enemy  from  the  ravine. 
The  whole  line,  led  by  Strawbenzie,  gave  a 
rousing  cheer,  which  brought  the  general  from 
his  tent  with  his  mouth  full  of  lunch  and  exple- 
tives, disgusted  that  there  had  been  any  fighting 
he  had  not  had  a  hand  in.  He  found  the  line 
had  pivoted  on  the  centre  and  was  now  at 
right  angles  to  the  river,  having  turned  the 
whole  position.  The  galling  and  guns  were 
blazing  away  at  the  village  and  the  ferry  by  which 
the  enemy  were  escaping,  the  steamer  not  having 
yet  come  up.  The  QOth  were  extended  on  the 
right,  and  the  scouts  dismounted  beyond  them 
again  on  the  extreme  right.  Ashby  again 
appeared,  running  the  gauntlet  of  fire  from  both 
sides,  to  bring  another  letter  from  Kiel,  who.  he 
said,  was  "  in  a  blue  funk."  Outside  the  envelope 
was  written,  "  I  don't  like  war.  If  you  don't 
cease  firing,  the  question  will  remain  the  same 
as  regards  the  prisoners."  The  answer  was  an 
advance  of  the  whole  line,  with  ringing  cheers, 
and  officers  well  to  the  front.  The  place  was 
carried,  and  the  prisoners  released  :  resistance 
had  collapsed.  About  6  p.m.  the  steamers  ap- 
peared. Blankets  and  food  were  sent  up  from 
camp,  part  of  the  men  bivouacked  in  the  village, 
pickets  were  posted,  and  the  men  rested  content 
with  a  good  day's  work  ;  but  it  had  been  paid 
for — five  killed,  of  whom  four  were  officers  : 
Captains  French  and  Brown,  of  the  Scouts, 
Lieutenant  Fitch,  grenadiers,  and  Lieutenant 
Kippen,  Surveyor  Scouts  •  twenty-five  wounded, 
including  Major  Dawson,  (irenadiers,  and  Lieu- 
tcnant    Laidlaw,   Midlanders.      Total   casualties 


for  'the  four  days  were  eight  killed  and  fort; 
wounded.  Twenty-three  dead  rebels  and 
wounded  were  left  on  the  field.  A  Ro 
Catholic  priest  gives, the  rebel  loss  during 
four  days  as  fifty-one  killed,  one  hundred 
seventy-three  wounded. 

A  camp  of  Indian  and  halt-breed  women 
children  was  found  under  a  cliff  by  the  r 
left  by  their  owners.  They  were  soon  cam 
about  the  bivouac.  Some  of  the  ladies  s 
in  unparliamentary  terms  of  the  leaders 
had  brought  the  trouble  upon  them  and 
abandoned  them.  The  following  days  the 
breeds  kept  coming  in  with  white  flags  to 
render,  sometimes  accompanied  by  their  pr 
The  general  was  given  a  list  of  the  worst  n 
who  were  made  prisoners,  the  remainder  \ 
released  with  a  caution. 

On  the  14th  the  force  marched  to  Lq 
The  search  continued   for   Kiel    and   Dui 
On  the   15th  the  former  surrendered  to 
police    scouts — Howrie,   Deal,    and    Armst 
producing    a    letter    from    General    Middl 
which  guaranteed  his  life  until  handed  ov 
the  civil  power.     Gabriel  Dumont,  the  wil 
hunter,    made   his  escape   to   the   Stales, 
which,   it    is    said,  he    visited    England 
Buffalo    Bill's   circus.     Kiel,    with    others, 
sent   a  prisoner    to   Regina,   and    handed 
to  the  civil  power. 

On  the  surrender  of  Kiel,  General  Middle 
force  crossed  the  Saskatchewan,  and  went  0 
Prince  Albert  in  three  steamers.  Prince  A 
was  reached  on  20th  May,  and  Eattlcfori 
24th. 

1  ROG    l.AKK  ;    KOKT    PITT  ;    FKENCH.MAN's   BIT 

We  have  now  to  return  to  Big  Bear. 

At  Saddle  Lake  Corryell's  scout?  came 
They  had  opened  communication  with 
boats  which  had  been  fired  on,  and  rctui 
it,  but  none  of  Mark  Twain's  "good  India 
were  found.  I  was  anxious  to  open  commui 
tion  with  Otter's  column  at  Battleford.  and : 
with  General  Middleton. 

Sergeant  Borradaile  and  Scout  Scott  vo 
teered  to  go  in  a  canoe  down  the  Saskalthe 
to  Battleford.  Hiding  themselves  by  day 
paddling  by  night,  they  duly  reached  Gen 
Middleton.  F^ventually  he  sent  them  bad 
me  with  a  letter  for  Big  Bear,  demanding 
immediate  surrender.  This  letter  for  var 
reasons — among  others,  the  deficiency  of  pil 
post  boxes — failed  to  reach  that  gentleman. 

The  morning  of  the  22nd  we  collected  IM 
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and  potatoes,  plundered  and  then  aban- 
y  Indians.  Struck  camp,  and  marched 
The  long-expected  rifles  having  arrived, 
isters — ^Western  men,  and  mostly  good 
rere  at  last  armed,  as  I  had  promised, 

►  their  content  and  mine,  relieving  the 
from  guarding  the  convoy. 

-Camp  near  Dog  Rump  Creek.    The 
Rifles  at  last  overtook  the  force. 
-Camped  at  Moose  Creek   near   Frog 
Queen's    birthday,    but    not    Queen's 
Three  cheers    were   given    for   her 

and  being  Sunday,  the  first  verse  of 
Hundredth  was  started  by  some  Puritan 
uid  sung  by  everybody,  and  the  march 

amid  terrible  surroundings  of  massacre, 
lement  consisted  of  the  Roman  Catholic 

a    mill,  and    eight    or    nine    settlers' 

The  church,  parsonage,  mill,  and  every 

house  was  burnt  and  levelled  with 
md.  In  the  cellar  of  the  parsonage, 
by  the  terrible  smell,  a  painful  sight 
nessed — four    headless    bodies    huddled 

in  a  corner.  Two  of  the  bodies  had 
ither    Fafard    and    Father    Marchand, 

was  that  of  a  lay  brother,  and  the 
Dmeone   unknown.     The  corpses  were 

mangled  ;   all  four  heads  were  charred 

beyond  recognition.  The  bodies  of 
ts  were  recognised  by  their  beads.    The 

of  Delany,  Quinn,  and  Gilchrist  were 
;d  in  the  woods  near  by.  A  body, 
I  to  be  that  of  Mrs.  Gowanlock,  was 
I  a  well.  Both  legs  were  severed  near 
1,  and  the  arms  above  the  elbows. 
oUowing  is  condensed  from  the  state- 
an  eye-witness,  W.  B.  Cameron,  H.B.C. 
,  the  only  man  spared  in  the  massacre  : 
lews  of   the    disaster    at    Duck    Lake 

Frog  Lake,  the  "  Bear  "  Indians  were 
heir  assurances  of  friendship ;  but  before 

they  came  in  a  body  to  the  house  of 
an  agent,  Quinn,  and  two  of  them — Big 
on,  '♦  Bad-Child  "  or  "  King-Bird,"  and 
Indian — went  into  his  bedroom,  intend- 
loot  him.  Quinn  was  married  to  a  Cree 
and  his  wife's  brother,  "Lone-Man,"  fol- 
Bad-Child  "  upstairs,  and  prevented  him 
irdering  his  victim.  Meantime,  the 
below  had  taken  the  guns  from  the 
nd  "  Travelling    Spirit "  called   out    to 

>  come  down.  "  Lone-Man  "  told  him 
3.  He  obeyed,  however,  and  was  taken 
ly's  house.  Before  this  the  Indians  had 
.  the  Government  horses. 


"  Lone-Man  "  and  "  Travelling  Spirit  "  went 
with  the  others  to  the  H.B.C.  storekeeper 
Cameron,  and  made  him  give  them  all  the 
ammunition  in  stock.  Big  Bear  now  ap- 
peared, and  said,  "  Don't  tak^  the  things  out 
of  store.  Cameron  will  ^t've  you  what  you 
want.' " 

The  Indians  demanded  beef.  It  was  Good 
Friday.  The  priests  went  to  the  church  with- 
out hindrance,  and  the  white  people  were 
allowed  to  assemble  there.  Big  Bear  and 
"  Miserable-Man ''  stood  near  the  door,  while 
all  the  others  knelt.  During  service  "Tra- 
velling Spirit "  entered,  kneeling  in  mockery 
in  the  centre  of  the  church,  rifle  in  hand,  war 
hat  on  head,  and  face  painted  yellow.  Without 
a  pause  or  tremor  in  his  voice  the  undaunted 
priest  continued  the  ser\'ice.  When  it  was- 
finished,  the  people  were  all  taken  to  Delany's 
house,  where  the  two  priests  and  all  the  men 
except  Cameron  were  killed. 

Cameron,  the  women  and  children  were  kept 
close  prisoners.  They  were  not  otherwise  badly 
treated.  During  the  action  at  Frenchman's  Butte 
they  were  taken  away  by  Indians  some  twenty 
miles  into  the  woods,  and  then  left.  They  were 
subsequently  found  by  Major  Dale,  and  brought 
into  camp. 

While  the  bodies  of  the  murdered  were  being 
hastily  buried,  a  report  came  in  from  Oswald^ 
scouting  in  advance,  that  the  Indians  were  in 
force  near  Fort  Pitt,  and  that  he  required  im- 
mediate support.  I  pushed  on  with  the  cavalry-, 
the  gun,  and  one  company  infantry  in  waggons, 
leaving  Colonel  O.  Smith  to  follow  with  the  rest 
of  his  regiment  and  the  supply  train.  Orders 
were  sent  to  the  65th  to  drop  down  in  their 
boats  parallel  to  us.  Starting  after  mid-day,  we 
reached  Fort  Pitt,  thirty  miles  distant,  before 
evening,  finding  Oswald's  scouts  posted  in  a 
poplar  bluff",  where  they  could  observe  the 
enemy  without  being  seen.  The  Indians  had 
retired,  leaving  a  small  part  of  the  building 
intact.  We  camped  for  the  night  on  a  plateau 
above  the  fort,  throwing  out  strong  pickets. 

At  daybreak  on  the  26th,  working  parties 
cleared  out  what  remained  of  the  fort.  One 
large  room  was  found  knee-deep  in  flour  ;  our 
approach  had  evidently  interrupted  a  carnival 
of  riot  and  waste,  the  whole  neighbourhood  was 
littered  with  the  debris  of  broken  furniture  and 
articles  for  which  an  Indian  has  no  use,  a  mass 
of  religious  books  and  tracts.  Among  them  was 
a  curious    commentary  on    the   Gos.^l\  ^3^R!► 
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mutilated  body  of  a  policeman,  whose  heart  had 
been  cut  out  and  stuck  on  a  pole  close  by. 

On  27th,  my  scouts  had  a  skirmish  with  the 
Indians,  and  I  found  another  commentary, 
written  this  time  by  a  white  man  on  a  red  one 
the  body  of  an  Indian  chief  bereft  of  his  scalp 
lock.     A  la  guerre  commc  a  la  guerre. 

The  whereabouts  of  Big  Bear  being  unknown, 
it  was  an  open  question,  first,  whether  he  had 
crossed  the  river  and  travelled  east  to  join 
Pound  maker,  of  whose  discomfiture  we  had  not 
heard  ;  second,  whether,  after  crossing  the  river, 
he  would  go  west,  and  fall  on  m}-  communica- 
tions ;  third,  whether  he  would  strike  north 
into   forest   and   swamp   that   stretches   to   the 


Steele,  with  the  rest  of  the  cavalr)%  was  st 
reconnoitre  west  and  north..  He  found  a  r 
trail,  indicating  the  movement  of  a  large  ] 
After  travelling  about  thirty  miles,  he  I 
himself  at  nightfall  in  thick  brushwood  <» 
river  bank,  within  three  miles  of  whei 
started.  Steele,  six  shooter  in  hand,  was 
self  leading,  followed  closely  b\''  one  of  his 


Arctic  circle.     Scouts   were    sent    in   the   three 
directions  indicated. 

Inspector  Perrv,  with  twenty  police,  accom- 
panied by  McKay  and  McDougall,  were  ferried 
acrovs  the  Saskatchewan.  They  found  the  tracks 
of  Cree  cart^  opp»»Mte  Fort  Pitt,  and  the  prints  ut 
white  women's  >lipj)ers.  Perry  was  <trdered  to 
follow  the  tracks  for  ten  miles,  where  I  knew  the 
trail  divided  into  three,  and  report  alon«T  which 
tile  white  women  had  been  taken.  The  half- 
breed  scouts  who  followed  the  trail  west  along 
the  south  bank  found  it  unused  and  returned. 


Their  advance  was  noiseiesss  There  15  ooj 
about  the  accoutrcnients  uf  a  Wcjjtem  '- 
his  horse's  unshod  hool's  are  mutHed  in  ih 
soil,  and— to  use  an  Hibernianism— his  !^!i 
irons  are  wood,  and  for  head-collar  chil 
has  a  rav\*-liide  rope. 

The  movements  of  the  red  men  arc  eq 
noiseless.  Suddenly  an  Indian  chalkn^cJ 
low  tone,  not  knowing  friend  from  foe  ir 
gathering  gloom.  Sergeant  Butlin.  the  ^ 
scout  with  Steele,  answered  in  Cree,  *'  Aiv, 
("Wait"),  but  the  native  gentleman  pror 
tired  at  Steele,  missed  him,  and  received  in  r 
Steele's  bullet  and  the  scout's.  A  few  scat! 
shots  were  exchanged  in  the  twilight,  am 
lndian^  retired.     Two  ponies  were  capture* 

The  Indian  cayuse — beau-ideal  beast  to 
a  riHenian — browses  while  his  master  lights 
other  sort  of  rest  only  makes  him  tired. 
fallen  Indian  was  the  chief  who  had  staiW 
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ik  :ii  c^vKidle  Lake  :  he  wore  the  Oueen's 

ftupplicd  by  the  Canadian  Government^ — 

iU  alx»ut   the  size  of  an  agricviltiiral 

If  a  prize  pig.     Tliese  medals  are  soUd 

■,  and  much  valued  by  the  chiefs,  who  hand 

:i  father  to  son.     Some  of  them 

-ind  *.uperscription  of  go.»d  King 

gc    ill.      Next    morning,   on    pa.»ising   the 

where  he  fell.  I  noticed  the  tall^  atlijetic 

t  of  the   dusky  warrior  as   he   lay  like  a 

zc  statue  overthrown  by  some  iconoclastic 

I,  and  clothed  only  with  a  grim  smile  and 


river,  so  that  the  force  couiu  net  nn  ciiiicr  nank«i 
On  getting  Major  Steele's  report  that  he  had 
found  the  enemy,  I  immediately  marched  with 
all  available  meu  :  200  infantry^  Uie  field-gun, 
27  cavaliT,  leaving  a  company  of  the  osih  to 
gar n son  Fort  Pitt.  Only  three  days'  rationi 
remained.  We  were  already  un  a  reduced  scale»^ 
officers  and  men  sharing  alike.  No  supplies 
had  reached  us  since  I  left  Edmonton.  The 
situation  was  serious,  some  500  men,  including 
teamsters,  in  a  wilderness  counlr\',  and  deslitut 
of  supplie-..      I  decided  to  take  my  three  days*) 


■^^  t^ 


♦•the    native    GB.Vn.l.MA.N     I-KOMrTLY    FIRED   "  ^.    7j4)- 


clout,    the    usual    full-dress    fighting 
of    the   red    man.      He  had   lost   his 
and  his  scalp. 
the  meantime,  the  infant n.^  had  been  busy 
[^what  remained  of  the  fort   in  as  dcfcn- 
i<:»ndiiion  a*  possible — for  the  site,  like 
Fmon  police  posts,  was  chosen  regardless 
^r\'  necessity,  and  was  commanded  b>'  an 
Cctit  plateau,  from  which  the  Indians  shot  fire 
wooden  roofs,  their  rifles  com- 
th  to  the  river,  which  was  the 
pply.     It    is   not   surprising   that 
ken>  and  hta  men  quitted  the  fort, 
cable  had  been  stretched  acro»$  the 


rations  and  attack  Big  Bear  and  the  Indians 
in  the  hope  of  making  them  drop  their  pri- 
soners. 

L^nfortunately,  Inspector  Pem%  with  his 
twenty  police,  who  were  trained  gunners,  McKay 
and  McDougall.  the  only  reliable  mt^  who 
knew  the  country,  had  not  returned.  Theil 
abvcnce  caused  me  anxiety,  until  I  heard  that 
ihe>*  had  run  down  General  Middicton  imtead 
of  Big  Bear.     1  did  '>      '  '      exact  where 

abouts  of  either,  not  :  of  Batochti 

and  my  couriers  were  like  the  raven  *em  Irora 
the  ark — they  did  not  return. 

Steele  told  me  that  his  half-brted  «oouts  bad 
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been  badly  scared  :  they  fell  into  ambush,  and 
only  escaped  by  hard  riding  and  good  luck. 

The  waggons  were  corralled,  and  we  advanced 
in  fighting  formation  about  four  miles  through 
difficult  country.  We  found  the  enemy  occupy- 
ing an  advantageous  position  on  the  slopes  of 
a  thickly  wooded  ridge,  intersected  with  ravines. 
The  summit  of  the  ridge  to  our  left  was  bare. 
Upon  this  we  could  see  a  number  of  mounted 
men  ;  some  were  circling  and  signalling  our 
approach.  The  gun,  which  I  had  put  in  charge 
of  Lieutenant  Strange  and  Sergeant  Conner 
of  the  police,  and  a  volunteer  detachment  of 
Winnipeg  men,  opened  fire :  a  few  rounds  of 
shrapnel  cleared  the  ridge. 

The  scouts  and  one  company  of  Winnipeg 
Infantry  were  extended  to  the  left,  and  the  re- 
mainder to  the  right.  We  advanced  thus  to  the 
crest  of  the  hill  without  serious  opposition. 

It  was  difficult  to  maintain  connection  in  the 
dense  bush.  The  gun,  which  had  to  follow  the 
trail,  was  the  only  portion  of  my  small  army 
which  could  not  break  away  from  me  in  this 
big  country.  The  Voltigeurs,  who  had  dropped 
down  the  river  parallel  to  us,  left  the  boats 
and  their  uneaten  dinners,  and  advanced  with 
alacrity  at  the  first  sound  of  the  firing.  We 
followed  the  enemy's  trail  till  dark  through 
dense  wood,  where  space  could  scarcely  be  found 
to  corral  the  waggons,  which  had  been  brought 
up.  After  scouting  a  short  distance  in  advance, 
we  bivouacked  round  and  inside  the  corral  under 
arms.  The  Voltigeurs  had  neither  blankets, 
greatcoats,  nor  rations  ;  their  comrades,  the 
Winnipeg  Infantry,  had  but  short  rations  to 
share  with  them.  The  fires  were  extinguished 
after  cooking.  The  darkness  of  the  night,  and 
the  black  shadows  of  the  forest  which  sur- 
rounded the  corral,  rendered  objects  invisible. 
The  horses  were  brought  into  the  corral  and 
tied  up  to  the  waggons.  In  the  event  of 
attack,  the  men  were  cautioned  against  wasting 
ammunition.  Night -firing,  as  a  rule,  is  not 
effective,  except  on  friends. 

On  the  morning  of  the  c'^th  the  force  was 
roused  at  daybreak  without  bugle,  and  after  a 
scanty  breakfast,  again  moved  forward,  scouts 
on  foot  extended  and  Hanking  each  side  of  the 
trail.  The  \'oltigeur^  formed  the  advanced  guard, 
the  Winnipeg  Infantrv  the  main  body,  the  gun 
following,  and  the  .supply  waggons  bringing 
up  the  rear.  The  whole  coknnn  was  confined 
by  the  thick  wood  to  a  narrow  trail.  ISud- 
denly  we  came  to  an  open  space  on  which 
numerous  trail-^  converged.     It   was   the  camp- 


ground where  the  braves  had  held  thci 
sun  dance.  The  poles  of  the  sacred  lodge 
leafy  garlands  still  hanging  from  them,  st 
a  batch  of  young  warriors  had  been  latd 
itiated  with  the  usual  rites  of  self-torture, 
the  old  warriors  recounted  their  achie\-« 
in  murder  and  horse-stealing. 

The  great  number  of  lodge  fires  conf 
the  report  of  the  scouts  that  we  were  op 
by  about  seven  hundred  braves.  We  h 
and  I  rode  on  with  the  advanced-  scouts, 
the  edge  of  a  wide  open  valley,  right  acros 
line  of  march,  we  came  upon  a  fire  still  a 
an  abandoned  dough-cake  in  the  ashes, 
valley  stretched  for  over  a  mile  in  lengtf 
about  six  hundred  yards  wide.  Aloi^ 
bottom  ran  a  sluggish  creek,  widening  i 
swamp,  and  fringed  here  and  there  with  w 
brush.  The  descent  into  the  valley  on  oui 
was  abrupt — a  wooded  slope,  down  whi 
zigzags  ran  the  trail.  The  opposite  crest 
thickly  wooded,  and  sloped  in  a  bare  gb 
the  stream,  a  tributary'  to  the  little  Red 
which  flows  into  the  Saskatchewan.  Froi 
trees  on  the  opposite  crest  hung  stream 
red  and  white  calico,  the  spoils  of  Fon 
There  was  no  sign  or  sound  of  movement 
banners  drooped  in  the  still  morning  air. 
old  Indian  fighters  were  nonplussed  : 
wanton  a  departure  from  the  traditional  I 
tactics  of  concealment. 

Leaving  Steele  and  his  men  behind 
brow,  I  rode  down  into  the  valley  with 
Patton.  We  reached  the  bottom  and 
close  to  the  little  stream  when  his  horse 
denly  sank  to  the  girths.  I  reined  back, 
he  scrambled  with  difficulty  It)  solid  gn 
followed  by  his  sagacious  broncho.  It  wa>cv 
we  could  not  cross,  so  we  returned  to  the  en 
the  hill  overlooking  the  valley,  where  Si.>me 
carts  were  seen  in  the  distance  to  the 
Word  was  passed  to  bring  on  the  gun.  w 
came  up  at  a  gallop,  the  infantry-  clearin 
the  narrow  trail  and  cheering — they  thuug 
meant  business.  A  round  was  fired  at  thi 
treating  carts.  Hardly  had  the  echoes  died  ; 
when  the  opposite  crest  was  outlined  in  a  n 
of  smoke,  followed  by  the  rattle  of  small  a 
tlie  Indian  position  stood  revealed. 

Steele's  police  and  scouts  rapidly  extendi, 
the  left  ;  dismounting,  they  descended  tht 
to  a  fringe  of  willows  along  the  edge  of 
creek.  The  Voltigeurs,  under  Colonel  Hu 
and  Major  Prevost,  went  down  the  hi) 
the  double,  and  e.xtended  on  the  right  rf 
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ited  scouts.  Two  companies  Winnipeg 
r,  under  Major  Thibaudau,  prolonged  the 
the  right ;  the  remainder,  under  Colonel 
formed  the  reserve  withdrawn  from  the 
f  the  valley.  The  Alberta  Rifles,  dis- 
d,  were  extended  on  the  right  flank, 
the  wood  was  very  thick.  The  waggons 
ought  up  and  corralled  in  the  only  space 
wo  hundred  yards  in  rear, 
jun  was  in  the  open,  and  the  rifle  bullets 
1 "  rapidly  round  it.  The  officer  made  his 
;  down  after  loading,  and  laid  the  gun 
The  shrapnel  bullets  tore  through  the 
;s,  but  did  not  seem  to  touch  the  men 
pits.  But  a  few  percussion  common 
issing  through  the  loose  earth,  exploded 
pits,  and  silenced  some  of  the  largest, 
langled  bodies  of  the  occupants  were 
rds  found  hastily  buried, 
itime,  the  infantry  were  trying  to  cross 
imp  :  they  sank  waist  deep.  I  saw  the 
i  checked,  and  rode  along  the  ridge  to  the 
i  descended  to  the  position  occupied  by 
and  the  Voltigeurs.  I  saw  for  myself 
d  be  impracticable  to  carry  the  position 
;t  assault.  Constable  McRae  and  two  of 
h  were  here  severely  wounded.  I  ordered 
to  withdraw,  mount  and  move  up  the 
to  find  a  crossing  by  which  the  enemy's 
►uld  be  turned  and  their  retreat  pushed 
.  the  river  up  which  I  was  hourly  ex- 
General  Middleton.  After  an  hour  or 
report  came  from  Steele  "  that  the 
J  position  extended  about  a  mile  and  a 
d  he  could  find  no  means  of  turning  it." 
ity,  the  Indians  kept  moving  parallel  to 
ip  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  behind 
een  of  trees,  and  so  prevented  his  out- 
l  them.  I  had  tried  to  join  Steele,  to 
or  myself ;  but  the  half-breed  scout  led 
I  circle  through  the  woods,  and  I  found 
in  the  spot  whence  I  started.  He  said 
lost  his  way.  While  we  were  trying  to 
e  enemy's  right,  they  were  trying  to  turn 
eeping  through  the  thick  wood  which 
:hat  end  of  the  valley.  A  few  rounds  of 
d  over  the  heads  of  our  skirmishers  stopped 
empt,  and  a  heavy  fire  was  opened  by 
s  men  on  the  wood  to  our  right, 
s  now  late  in  the  day,  and  we  had  eaten 
;  since  3.30  a.m.,  and  but  little  for  the 
;nty-four  hours.  Only  one  day's  rations 
Klf  and  no  signs  of  General  Middleton's 
•s.  I  decided  to  retire  to  open  ground 
e  the  horses  and  cook  there  the  men's 


dinners.  The  advance  line  was  withdrawn  from 
the  valley,  and  the  force  re-formed  on  the  high 
ground.  It  was  found  that  Private  Le  Mai,  of 
the  65th,  had  been  left  severely  wounded  where 
he  had  fallen.  Covered  by  a  sharp  fire  of  case 
shot,  Surgeon  Pare  and  a  stretcher  party  of  the 
65th,  followed  by  Father  Prevost,  went  down. 
They  were  exposed  to  a  hot  fire.  But  the  dying 
man  (shot  through  the  lungs)  could  not  speak. 
He  was  carried  to  the  ambulance  in  a  stretcher. 

By  this  lime  the  enemy  had  ceased  firing. 
The  gun  remained  in  position  to  cover  the 
retirement.  A  part}-  of  scouts  were  left  to 
watch  the  enemy,  who  did  not  molest  us. 
On  reaching  open  ground  about  six  miles 
distant,  the  waggons  were  corralled,  the  horses 
left  to  graze,  and  the  men  to  cook.  Our 
diflliculties  were  aggravated  by  the  boats  01 
the  65th  dropping  down  the  river  behind  an 
island  for  concealment.  They  could  not  return 
against  the  current.  With  them  went  the  re- 
mainder of  our  food  supply,  and  the  blankets 
and  greatcoats  of  the  65th.  There  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  return  to  Fort  Pitl,  five  miles 
distant.  Fortunately,  our  long-looked-for  con- 
voy of  provisions  reached  us  next  day  by 
boat.  The  Alberta  field  force  had  received 
its  baptism  of  fire,  and  taken  it  well. 

On  arrival  at  Fort  Pitt  I  sent  two  scouts  in 
canoes  to  look  for  the  barges  of  the  65th  with 
a  despatch  for  General  Middleton.  When  the 
scouts  arrived  within  forty  miles  of  Battleford, 
they  met  a  steamer  with  a  large  contingent  of 
newspaper  correspondents,  Mr.  Bedson,  supply 
officer,  and  provisions,  but  no  troops.  My  mes- 
sengers were  taken  on  board,  and  the  steamer 
returned  to  Battleford. 

THE   PURSUIT   OF    BIG   BEAR  ;    LOON    LAKE. 

On  30th  May,  with  a  full  commissariat,  we  again 
marched  for  Frenchman's  Butte,  which  the  half- 
'oreed  scouts  had  been  told  to  watch — a  duty 
they  had  performed  in  a  perfunctory  fashion, 
for  we  found  the  position  abandoned.  We  had 
to  make  a  detour  two  miles  to  the  north  of 
the  old  position  to  avoid  the  swampy  ground. 
Here  we  found  ourselves  in  a  cu/  de  sue, 
surrounded  by  dense  forest  impassable  for 
wheeled  transport.  The  scouts  found  no  less 
than  seven  trails  on  which  the  enemy  had 
dispersed.  They  eventually  converged  into 
two.  Along  one  of  these  the  scouts  found 
traces  of  Mr.  Mclean  and  the  ladies  of 
his  family,  who,  with  true  woman  wit,  had 
knotted  bits  of  coloured  worsted  to  twigs,  and 
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dropped  a  piece  of  paper  saying  they  were 
all  well  and  being  carried  north-west.  At 
this  juncture  a  message  reached  me  from 
General  Middleton  that  he  had  passed  up  the 
river  to  Fort  Pitt,  and  would  be  in  my  camp 
next  day  with  reinforcements.  The  Indians 
had  abandoned  twenty-five  waggons  and  forty 
carts  in  their  flight,  together  with  tools,  sacks 
of  flour,  furs,  and  odds-and-ends  of  all  sorts, 
the  plunder  of"  Fort  Pitt.  As  the  trail  could 
only  be  followed  by  mounted  men  in  single 
file,  with  any  prospect  of  overtaking  them,  I 
sent  on  Major  Steele  with  all  my  cavalry. 

They  carried  nothing  but  ammunition,  tinned 
meat,  and  biscuits  in  their  haversacks.  The 
smaller  trail  was  followed  by  McKay,  H.B.C., 
with  ten  Alberta  Mounted  Kifles,  They  cap- 
tured lhirty-^i-\  of  Big  Bear's  band,  and  released 
Mrs.  Gowanlock  (who  we  were  thankful  to 
find  had  not  been  barbarously  murdered),  Mrs. 
Delany,  and  several  other  prisoners.  On  June 
2nd  Maj(.ir  Dale  brought  into  camp  Rev.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ouiney,  Messrs.  Cameron,  Halpin,  and 
Dufresne,  and  five  half-breed  families  wlu)  had 
escaped  during  the  attack  on  Big  Bear's  por- 
tion. Ne.\t  day  (ieneral  Middlet«»n  arrived  in 
camp  with  zoo  mounted  men.  I  told  him  Steele 
had  been  >ent  in  pursuit,  and  reiuiired  supjiort. 
lie  ilecided  l<>  await  Steele's  report,  but  I 
obtained  pernii»ion  t<»  march  toward-  Beaver 
River,  a  Cliippewayan  settletneni,  where  there 
were  lar_i;e  11. B.C.  -tore-  lor  wliicli  B\ii  Bear 
appeared  to  be  heading.  At  2  a.m.  a  courier 
arrived  fn.tni  Steele,  rep«>rting  an  engagement 
and  tliree  men  wounded.     He  wa>  falling  back. 

The  following  is  hi-i  conden>ed  report:  — 
"Marched  twenty-five  mile>  :  halted  at  no<»n 
fur  dinner.  While  cocking,  was  alarmed  by 
two  shot-  fired  by  McKay  at  Indian  ^coul^.* 
The>e  men  hid  in  the  bush  further  on.  and 
shot  >cout  Fisk.  who  was  leading  the  advance, 
breaking  his  arm.  We  continued  our  advance, 
and  tamped  forty-five  mile<  north-ea>t  on  Big 
Bear's  ir.iil.  Fi>k  })luckily  rode  on  without  a 
murnnir.  Marched  ne.xt  day  at  daylight.  F(»und 
a  note  from  McLean.  *  All'^  well.*  C)n  topping  a 
hill.  caTue  on  Indian  camp  of  previou-  night. 
Two  tee])e-  were  <'Ct.upied.  The  main  body 
were  cn-.s-ing  a  lord  ab(»ul  1.200  yard-  otT.  We 
counted  fifty-three  camp  fire-  the  previous  night, 
and  knew  the  en. my  nui-t  be  tod  strong  for  u*. 
to  attack.      I  only  intended  l(»  parley  with  them 

■  S<"<in»-  ;»1I>  '.'..inct'  nui-t  \v  m.iilt-  fir  my  reverend 
.scmit'-  e;iL;t;rivs-  lli^  <k->liru-il  l<ri<lc  w.is  ainyni;  the 
cvij'ti".  L's  li.r  v.hom  he  su  Jreely  ri^kwl  his  lilu. 


through  McKay.  They,  however,  fired  on 
and  .seeing  them  retiring  to  an  inaccessible  pi 
on  an  island,  the  horses  were  put  in  cover ; 
the  men  extended  on  the  brow  of  the  hill.  1 
chief  called  to  his  men  to  go  at  us.  We  « 
very  few.  The  Indians  crawled  up  the 
under  cover  of  the  brush.  The  leader  waski 
by  teamster  Fielders  within  ten  feet  of  him.  1 
more  were  shot.  We  then  fired  a  volley  into 
teepes  and  at  the  Indians  taking  ooWi 
charged  to  the  bottom  under  strong  fire,tlN 
taking  the  hill  commanding  the  posStieQ^ 
right  taking  the  swamp  along  the  lake.  Sc^ 
Fury  was  shot  through  the  breast  while  ^ 
up  the  hill.  The  scouts  were  on  the  brov 
few  minutes.  We  had  cleared  the  whole  I 
half  an  hour  after  firing  commenced,  drivia| 
enemy  into  the  ford.  Wc  then  showed  ai 
flag  to  parley.  McKay,  who  exposed  U 
freely,  told  them  to  surrender  the  priM 
The  answer  was  a  volley.  A  second  aiM 
met  with  no  belter  result.  Thev  shouted* 
that  they  could  fight  and  clear  us  out." 
chief  tried  to  rally  his  men  to  re -cross 
unsuccessfully.  Three  of  our  men  w« 
wounded  and  twelve  Indians  killed, 
stroyed  the  ammunition  found  in  the  J 
and  burnt  them,  capturing  four  liorse3|l 
we  brought  away.  We  then  retired  tw< 
niiio  to  the  first  feeding  ground  for  the! 
Next  day  returnetl  lo  camp.  Fc»urteeni| 
horses  were  disabled.  All  under  niv  commiil 
haved  .--leadily.and  were  well  led  hy  the  oflk 

(>n  going  over  the  grcanid  at  French 
Butte  300  rifle  pits  were  counted,  and  two  J 
and  deep  trenche.s,  50  feet  long  and  S  feet  I 
with  loopht)led  logs  for  head  cover,  and  a  I 
to  stand  on  and  fire  from,  the  whole  ccod 
by  branches  stuck  in  the  loos>e  e.xcavatcd  C 
These  large  trenches  were  on  the  left  fltf 
their  po>ition,  and  formed  an  ambuscade  < 
manding  the  trail  approaching  it.  Hen 
red  rags  were  invitingly  displayed  to  tempi 
British  bull.  From  what  I  saw  I  could 
believe  my  half-breed  scout>,  who  were  £■ 
with  the  defenders,  that  many  of  the  lattef 
experience  in  Indian  wars  against  the  XJi 
State>  troops,  who  found,  as  we  did,  tfalt 
dead  Indian  counts  for  two  itr  more  whiten 

(.)n  June  oth  we  were  nearing  the  Bi 
River.  The  infantry  were  dead  beat  from  n 
sant  marching.  The  Voliigcurs  having  bee 
the  fir>t  advance  had  tramped  the  solts  off  1 
b« tot >.  S( >me  were  literally  barett »ot.  other?  1 
muddy,  blood-.>tainetl  rags  tied  namd  their  I 
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Yet  Goldwin  Smith  (professor  of  veracious 
history)  writes,  "iVb  French  regiment  went  to 
the  frontJ'^  Their  commanding  officer  told  me 
the  men  could  march  no  nwre.  Outwardly 
I  thanked  that  officer,  and  rode  up  to  the 
battalion  :  they  presented  a  grotesque  yet  piti- 
able aspect  in  their  tattered  uniforms,  "the 
remnants  of  their  trousers  being  patched  with 
flour  sacks  bearing  alarming  legends,  such  as 
■*  patent  self-raising,'  etc.,  but  a  little  French  officer 
remarked,  '  N'importe,  mon  general !  I'ennemr 
ne  voit  jamais  un  Voltigeur  par  derriere.' 

"  Addressing  the  battalion  in  French,  as  was  my 
habit,  I  said :  '  Mes  enfants,  votre  commandant 
m'a  dit  que  vous  demandez  quand  vous  pouvez 
retourner  chez  vous  ?  Mais je  n'ai  qu'une  reponse 
•^elle  de  votre  ancien  chanson  : 

"  •  Malbrook  s'en  va-t-en  guerre-a! 
Ne  salt  quand  reviendra ! '  " 

It  had  the  desired  effect.  The  weary  little  Vol- 
tigeurs  shouted  :  *  Hourra  pour  le  general !  En 
avant !  Toujours  en  avant ! '  And  they  stepped 
^ut  to  the  refrain  of  their  ancestors, 

"  '  Malbrook  s'en  va-t-en  guerre-a ! '  etc." 

Queer  whirligig  of  time,  that  an  English 
general  should  be  cheering  the  soldiers  of  New 
France  by  a  couplet  in  which  their  ancestors 
unconsciously  enshrined  the  memorj'  of  Marl- 
borough !  But  the  shade  of  Marlborough  could 
not  carry  my  exhausted  infantry,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  field-gun,  through  some  thirty  miles  of 
swamp  and  forest,  in  time  to  head  off  the 
swiftly-moving  remnants  of  Big  Bear's  band, 
who  were  making  for  the  H.B.C.  provision  store 
on  the  banks  of  the  Beaver  River. 

I  left  orders  for  Colonel  Osborne  Smith 
(whose  men  were  in  better  condition  than  the 
'65tb)  to  push  after  me  as  fast  as  he  could,  but 
the  Voltigeurs  would  not  be  outmarched  by 
their  English  comrades.  Captain  Perry,  who 
Jiad  returned  to  me  with  his  detachment  of 
police  gunners,  said  that  the  65th  not  only  kept 
up,  but  dragged  the  gun  and  horses  with  ropes 
through  a  long  and  deep  muskeg.     . 

The  infantr}'  marched  all  night  and  overtook 
me  by  daybreak  at  the  H.B.C.  store,  which  I 
reached  by  riding  ahead  with  my  staff  and 
fifteen  mounted  men  :  all  I  had — tlie  remainder 
were  with  General  Middleton.  We  reached 
it  just  in  time  to  secure  eighty  sacks  of  flour 
and  a  supply  of  bacon.  It  was  nightfall  when  we 
arrived  ;  and  we  saw  a  party  of  Indians  makiiifj 
for  the  same  goal,  but  they  turned  back  into 
the  woods.     We  indulged  so  freely  in  a  supper 


of  fried  bacon  and  dough -cakes,  that  I  for  one 
fell  asleep  on  the  floor  of  the  H.B.C  store,  pipe 
in  mouth.  I  was  awakened  by  ray  A.D.C.,  to 
whom  I  had  set  fire  as  well  as  to  myself  The 
sentries  seem  to  have  been  more  vigilant,  for 
we  were  not  molested. 

Next  morning,  June  7th,  the  infantry-  having 
rejoined,  a  party  were  left  to  guard  the  pro- 
visions and  watch  the  trails,  and  I  moved  on  to 
Beaver  River,  following  the  trail  of  the  Indians 
seen  the  previous  night.  They  crossed  the 
river  in  canoes,  this  being  their  own  reser\'e,  to 
which  they  returned  after  Frenchman's  Butte. 
The  Roman  Catholic  church  and  mission  had 
been  plundered,  and  his  flock  had  carried  off 
Father  Le  Goff  when  they  joined  Big  Bear  at 
Fort  Pitt.  At  a  second  H.B.C.  store  near  the 
mission  a  hundred  sacks  of  flour  were  secured 
and  a  couple  of  boats.  On  June  Qth  Father  Le 
Goff  came  into  camp  to  plead  for  his  flock.  I 
sent  him  back  to  the  Chippewayans  with  an 
ultimatum  for  unconditional  surrender  ''within 
twenty-four  hours,  otherwise  they  would  see 
the  smoke  of  their  log  houses,  as  I  would  bum 
ever>*  building  on  the  reserve  except  the  chapel 
the  priest's  house,  and  the  H.B.C.  store."  Ther 
surrendered  within  the  time,  and  forty-four 
braves  came  into  camp  with  rifles  and  guns,  the 
women  and  children  following  on  the  next  day. 

On  the  nth  I  held  a  court  of  inquir}' on 
the  Chippeweyan  prisoners :  Father  Le  Golf. 
and  Messrs.  Halpin  and  Cameron  gave  evidence. 
The  former,  with  true  pastoral  love,  would 
gladly  have  exonerated  his  flock,  but  the  proofs 
were  too  strong :  all  the  young  men  had 
fought  against  us.  General  Middleton  after- 
wards held  a  "  pow-wow,"  and  told  them  not  to 
do  it  again.  The  majority  had  acted  through  fear 
of  Big  Bear,  and  all  were  tempted  by  plunder. 
The  most  curious  thing  revealed  by  the  inquir)" 
was  that  the  Indians  were  largely  swayed  by  the 
belief  that  North -West  Canada  would  be  sold  to 
the  United  States,  and  only  those  who  joined  tlw 
outbreak  would  receive  any  portion  of  the  pur- 
chase money. 

Scouts   reported  that    the  Wood   Crees  had 
taken  the  McLean  family  to  Lac  des  lies,  where 
fish  are  abundant.     Big  Bear  himself  abandonc-* 
his    prisoners   and   turned    in    his    tracks   attc'' 
being  pressed  by  Steele  at  Loon  Lake.     At  thi- 
place  General  Middleton    was   obliged,  by  in'- 
passable  muskegs,  to  give  up  the  pursuit  and  tt» 
follcnv  mv  trail  to  Beaver  River,  which  he  reached 
on   tlic   14th   with   his    own   cavalry  and   niiiH. 
In  the  meantime    my  men  were   repairing  anu 
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ructinp  hoat«».  I  proposed  to  descend  the 
XT  River,  Osborne-Smith  volunteered,  with 
ndrcd  of  his  men  and  McKay  as  guide,  to 
e  the  McLean  girls  ;  but  at  this  juncture 
Indian  captors  released  them  :  they  had 
ong  treated  rhem  with  a  certain  respectful 
if)*,  and  "  Tall  Poplar  "  was-  t/fsoU  at  their 
.  lo  marry  him.  They  were  met  by 
m,  who  took  them  to  Fort  Pitt,  where 
found  repose  and  sympathy  for  the  courage 
th  which  they  had  endured  their  privations. 
itantine  had  also  scouted  in  search  of  them 
I  hi*  provisions  ran  short,  and  he  made  his 
to  Fort  Pitt  ii}  a  semi-starved  state. 
e  release  of  the  captives,  the  surrender  of 
tribes  and  metis,  crowned  as  it  was  by  the 
Ure  of  Riel,  Poundmaker,  and  Big  Bear, 
led  the  citizen  soldiers  to  turn  their  faces 
cward  with  light  hearts  but  saddened  memo- 
of  the  ciunrudes  who  slept  under  the  prairie 
nd  by  the  forest  trail. 

is  campaign  had  been  carried  through 
>ui  the  aid  of  a  British  bayonet  or  the 
iditurc  of  a  British  shilling.  Except  the 
ntpeg  infantry  left  lo  garrison  Fort  Pitt, 
the  Alberta  cavalri',  who,  with  the  Western 
iport  train,  retraced  their  long  march  tt» 
ir>',  the  force  was  broken  up  and  sent 
the  Saskatchewan  eight  hundred  miles 
J  in  steamers,  and  thence  to  their 
til. 
Rccorapanied  them  to  settle  the  teamsters' 


and  farmers*  claim.i  for  supplies,  transport,  etc. 
On  m\  way  down  at  Battleford  I  saw  my  old 
enemy,  Big  Bear,  in  durance  vile.  His  appear* 
ante  indicated  natural  intellect  ;  he  had  a 
ma-si vc  head  :  his  nwn  people  said  of  him  that 
he  had  a  big  head  but  a  small  heart.  T  felt 
no  animosity  towards  him  for  the  many  weary 
miles  he  had  led  me.  After  evading  all  the 
columns,  and  travelling  alino*»t  alone,  he  mad<i 
his  way  to  Fort  Carlton  ferr>*,  where  he  was! 
arrested  by  Sergeant  Smart,  of  the  police — about 
the  only  man  in  the  force  who  had  never  gone 
after  him,  as  he  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the 
terr>-. 

Big  Bear  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for^ 
life  for  having  made  war  upon  her  Majesty's 
Gt>vernment.      L   for   taking   up  arms  in   her 
defence,  "  under  a  Colonial  Government,"  was 
deprived  of  a  pension  for  thirty  years'  service. 

Soon  after,  Big  Bear  was  set  at  liberty  by  her 
Majesty,  and  the  King  of  Kings  gave  him  a  fuller 
release.     My    pension  was  restored,  and    I  als 
await  my  fuller  release,  when  we  sh.ill  both  find' 
wherein  we  both  erred. 

*'The  irony  of  fate"  is  a  ta\  ounce  phrase  The 
humours  of  a  constitutional  tnonarchy  are  occa- 
sionally as  startling.  Riel  was  tried,  condemned, 
and  hanged.  Had  he  been  released  after  a  terni 
of  imprisonment,  he  would  perhaps  have  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Parliament, 
where  his  oratorical  talents  might  have  gained 
him  the  dignity  of  knighthood. 
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THE  year  1 848  has  been  called  the  "  Year 
of  Revolution."  All  over  the  Continent 
of  Europe  thrones  were  tottering,  in 
some  cases  falling  ;  the  old  arbitrarj^ 
and  repressive  systems  of  government  which 
had  prevailed  since  the  downfall  of  Napoleon 
were  drawing  towards  their  end.  In  Italy 
the  movement  was  strongly  felt.  Over  a  great 
part  of  that  country  arbitrary  government 
existed  in  its  most  hateful  form,  being  ad- 
ministered by  foreigners.  The  provinces  of 
Lombardy  and  Venetia  had  to  take  their 
orders  from  Vienna  ;  and  though  as  indi- 
viduals the  Austrian-Germans  are  a  kindly  and 
genial  race,  their  political  system  was  marked 
by  pedantic  officialism,  and  their  rule  was  con- 
sequently of  a  kind  calculated  to  be  especially 
offensive  to  a  high-spirited  and  somewhat  dis- 
orderly people,  with  traditions  of  hatred  to 
Germans  extending  back  over  si.\  or  seven  cen- 
turies. The  Lombard  cities  with  Milan  at  their 
head,  and  glorious  memories  behind  them  of 
municipal  liberties  wrested  at  the  sword's  point 
from  German  emperors,  chafed  especially  under 
the  yoke  ;  and  the  sight  of  the  neighbouring 
State  of  Piedmont  enjoying,  as  part  of  the  Sar- 
dinian kingdom,  something  like  constitutional 
government  under  its  old  rulers,  the  house  of 
Savov,  was  not  likely  to  'make  them  more 
patient.  In  March,  after  five  days  of  fighting, 
Milan  drove  out  the  Austrians,  and  almost 
simultaneously  the  Sardinian  army  invaded 
Lombardy.  Venice  also  rose  in  insurrection, 
and  even  in  Vienna  itself  matters  looked  so 
threatening  that  the  minister.  Prince  Metter- 
nich,  who  had  been  the  mainstav  of  reactionarv 
and  coercive  policy,  was  forced  to  resign.  For- 
tunately for  the  Austrians,  their  affairs  in  Italv 
were  in  the  hands  of  a  capable  soldier.  Mar>hal 
Radelzky  was  at  this  time  little  short  of  eighty 
years  old,  but  he  had  lost  nothing  of  his  skill. 
VV/r/i (/rawing    behind    the    Mincio,    he    rallied 


his  forces,  and  issuing  forth  again,  bdbci 
end  of  the  summer,  he  had  inflicted  a- i|ec 
defeats  on  the  Sardinian  army,  driven  it.  4 
Lombardy,  and  retaken  Milan. 

Among  the  other  Lombard  cities  qoa 
so  closely  linked  with  the  fortunes  of-lGl 
the  neighbouring  city  of  Brescia.  Lyti^-j 
very  foot  of  the  Alps,  of  which  the  lait 
descend  in  green  vine-clad  undulations  I 
Lombard  plain,  and  clustered  round  the  fi 
the  hill  on  which  stands  its  •  ancient  c 
known  in  mediaeval  times  as  **  The  Fak 
Italy,"  Brescia  has  had  a  chequered  and  1 
lent  existence  almost  since  the  beginni 
histor)'.  Few  cities,  probably,  have  been 
frequently  in  a  state  of  revolt  against  som* 
or  somebody.  It  was  hardly  to  be  exj 
that  the  Brescians  would  sit  quiet  while 
brethren  of  Milan  were  striking  a  blow  foi 
dom  ;  but  their  rising  was  soon  suppressec 
all  that  they  gained  was  the  imposition  b 
Austrian  general,  Haynau,  of  a  fine  upoi 
city  amounting  to  some  /*50,ooo. 

During  the  winter  Brescia  was  seething 
revolution,  but  no  overt  steps  were  taken. 
Austrian  commander  seems  to  have  iho 
that  dissatisfaction  could  be  removed  hv 
ping  all  outward  manifestations  of  it,  ever 
most  childish  ;  and  edicts  were  issued  forbiii 
the  wearing  of  red  shoes,  velvet  coats,  and 
of  a  particular  shape.  In  March,  i  >4Q.  the 
dinians  renewed  the  war,  and  on  the  ibti 
troops  were  withdrawn  from  Brcscia  lor  ;<• 
in  Piedmont,  leaving  only  a  garri><.^n  of  500 
with  fourteen  guns  in  the  castle,  a  fcwgtrida 
in  the  town,  and  a  great  many  sick  in  the  vi 
military  hospitals,  where  al^o  arm>  seem  to 
been  stored.  Half  the  fine  imposed  bv  Gci 
Haynau  had  been  paid,  and  the  remainde: 
due  on  the  20th  of  this  month.  Half  c^ 
balance  had  by  the  23rd  been  received  at 
municipal  treasury-,  but  no  more.     All  liV 


THE    STORMLNU    ui 

and  the  officials  of  the      A  few 


pa-.  ^vere 

ci>i;  1,  whose  duty  it  was  lo  collect  It,  were 

maltreated,  and  ultimately  sent  out  of  the  city 
in  custody-  Throughout  the  proceedings  the 
deputy  mavor  (in  the  absence  of  the  mayor 
hir  \  the  other  rejfular  municipal  autho- 

rl-.  --  i»g    the    inipi'v-ihilitv    n\    a    snccessfui 


BKESCL- 
tn>ops 


istly  deserters 
ment9    in    the    Ausiriun    service,  were   at    l\ 
disposal  of  the  insurgent  leaders  ;  but  these, 
the  number  of  about  4C0,  were  kept  outside 
tlie  city,  on  the  slope  of  the  hills  known  as  tl 
Konchi.  tying  to  the  north  of  the  road  wh 
lead;*  eastward   frnrn   Brf^t  i.i   in  Vetfiti.!      Tt 
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retired.  The  commandant  of  the  castle,  how- 
ever, thought  it  as  well  to  withdraw  into  the 
castle  such  of  the  sick  as  could  be  moved,  as  well 
as  the  gendarmes,  and  further  demanded  of  the 
town  council  that  the  officials  who  had,  as  we 
saw,  been  arrested  earlier  in  the  day,  should  be 
delivered  up  to 'him.  These  had  been  placed  in 
the  custody  of  the  troops  on  the  Ronchi,  so  that 
the  town  council  were  unable  to  comply,  where- 
upon a  few  shells  were  thrown  into  the  town 
during  the  night ;  while  from  every  tower  the 
church-bells  hurled  back'  defiance  in  the  old 
Italian  fashion.  On  the  following  morning,  at 
the  request  of  the  military  doctors  who  remained 
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in  the  hospitals,  the  bombardment  was  sus- 
pended, on  condition  that  the  sick  should  not 
be  molested,  as  in  the  present  temper  of  the 
people  it  was  not  unlikely  that  they  might  be. 

Meanwhile,  the  fate  of  Italy  was  being  decided, 
at  any  rate  for  some  years  to  come,  on  another 
field.  Radetzky  had  met  the  Sardinian  army 
under  its  king,  Charles  Albert,  and  overthrown 
it  utterly  on  the  field  of  Novara.  News  travelled 
less  rapidly  then  than  now,  and  it  was  not  for 
two  or  three  days  that  the  result  of  the  battle 
was  known  at  Brescia,  and  then  the  true  intelli- 
gence was  disastrously  blended  with  falsehood. 
A  Polish  adventurer,  named  Chrzanowski,  held 
high  command  in  the  Sardinian  army.  A 
bulletin,  purporting  to  come  from  this  man,  was 
spread  through  Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  to  the 
effect  that,  repudiating  the  armistice  signed 
after  Novara,  he  had  attacked  the  Austrian  army, 
and  favoured  by  the  breaking  down  of  a  bridge 


over  the  river  Sesia,  had  succeeded  in  dividing 
it,  and  forcing  the  great  part  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  had  in  turn  extorted  from  Radetzky  an 
armistice  binding  him  to  evacuate  Lombardy  at 
once.  This  ridiculous  story,  though  wholly  un- 
confirmed, was  placarded  over  the  town  by  the 
Committee  of  Public  Defence,  who  must  be  held 
responsible  for  the  stubborn  resistance  to  which 
it  .excited  the  people,  and  for  the  terrible  retribu- 
tion which  that  resistance  incurred. 

On  March  25th  General  Nugent  arrived  before 
Brescia,  from  Verona,  bringing  with  him  a  force 
of  I  ,oooi  men  and  two  guns,  which  reinforcements, 
in  the  course  of  the  next  few  days,  more  than 
doubled.  He  established  himself  in  the  village 
of  Sant'  Eufemia,  about  three  miles  to  the  east 
of  Brescia,  after  dispersing  the  force  on  the 
Ronchi,  and  on  the  26th  summoned  the  citizens 
to  surrender  and  take  down  the  barricades, 
which  by  this  time  had  been  erected.  On  their 
refusal,  he  assaulted  the  Torrelunga  gate,  by 
which  the  Verona  road  enters  the  city,  but  was 
repulsed  after  four  hours  of  furious  fighting. 
The  bombardment  from  the  castle  was  now  re- 
newed, and  the  Committee  sent  a  message  to  the 
commandant  threatening  for  every  shell  that  fell 
into  the  town  to  put  to  death  ten  of  the  sict 
in  the  hospitals.  It  does  not  appear  that  tht^ 
atrocious  threat  was  ever  carried  into  execution. 
But  by  this  time  there  was  very  little  govern- 
ment or  discipline  in  Brescia.  Sorties  were 
undertaken  without  orders,  just  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  commanders  of  the  armed  bands.  Then, 
on  the  evening  of  March  28th,  a  body  of  young 
men,  headed  by  Tito  Speri,  made  a  sortie 
from  the  Torrelunga  gate.  Falling  in  with  a 
superior  force  of  the  enemy,  Speri,  who  seems 
to  have  kept  his  head,  proposed  to  retire.  His 
followers,  however,  cried  out  upon  his  cowardice, 
and,  Avaving  his  sword,  he  called  upon  them  to 
follow  him,  and  dashed  at  the  enemy.  .As 
usually  happens  in  such  cases,  not  more  than 
thirty  had  the  courage  of  their  tongues,  and 
Speri,  with  his  little  band,  were  soon  surrounded. 
After  a  short  scuffle,  most  succeeded  in  cutting 
their  way  through  ;  but  the  leader  and  five 
others  were  taken  prisoners,  and  a  few  remained 
on  the  field.  Speri  presently  managed  to  make 
his  escape,  but  was  in  after-days  recaptured  and 
hanged  at  Mantua,  one  of  the  stupid  pieces  of 
cruelty  which  in  these  years  too  often  disgraced 
the  Austrian  Government.  On  the  final  liber- 
ation of  Lombardy  in  1859,  his  fellow -citizens 
erected  a  statue  of  him  in  a  square  of  the  town 
through  which  the  visitor  passes  on  his  way  to 
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t  the  steep  lane  which  leads  to  the  castle, 
this  adventure,  sorties  were  forbidden,  and 
ities  were  confined  for  a  day  or  two  to 
ng  up  a  fire  of  small-arms  upon  the  castle 
the  neighbouring  houses  and  barricades, 
lich  a  few  gunners  were  killed.  But  the 
:as  not  far  off.  In  the  night  of  the  30th, 
-al  Haynau  arrived  and  took  the  command, 
iing  the  troops  in  the  corps,  he  had  less 
1,000  men  at  his  disposal,  but  his  arrange- 
i  were  quickly  made.  Throwing  one  bat- 
into  the  castle,  to  which  at  its  north-eastern 
r  there  is  access  without  passing  through 
Dwn,  he  divided  the  remainder  into  five 
5,  sending  one  to  block  each  of  the  roads 
hich  the  city  is  approached.  The  main 
t  was  to  be  delivered,  as  before,  on  the 
Torrelunga.  In  the  course  of  the  fore- 
he  was  approached  by  the  municipal 
Is ;  and  at  their  request  he  undertook 
stain  from  further  action  till  two  in  the 
oon,  on  the  chance  of  his  terms  being  ac- 
l.  But  by  this  time  passion  ran  too  high 
ly  conciliation.  The  people  hardly  knew 
lat  cause  they  were  fighting :  they  had 
ig  to  do  with  Piedmont — even  the  tricolour 
ited  Italy  was  not  displayed.  For  the  pre- 
hey  fought  under  the  red  flag  ;  and  even 
3  the  majority  probably  had  no  particular 
cation.  As  of  old,  the  citizen  knew  no 
'y  but  his  own  city  ;  and  if  Florence  three 
ed  and  fifty  years  before  had  overawed  the 
of  France  by  the  mere  threat  to  ring  her 
why  should  not  Brescia  try  her  fortune 
t  Austria?  At  two  o'clock,  then,  the 
rang  out  once  more,  and  the  rattle  of 
:try  gave  the  answer  of  the  citizens  to  all 
sals  for  surrender.  Still  Haynau,  ruthless 
is  reputed  to  have  been,  seems  to  have 
<.  from  exposing  either  his  men  to  a  street- 
»r  an  undisciplined  population  to  the  furj' 
itorming  army,  and  it  was  not  till  four 
c  that  the  guns  of  the  castle  opened  upon 
wn.  At  the  same  time  a  detachment  of 
was  sent  to  make  its  way  along  the 
1  rampart,  and  take  in  flank  the  barricade 
defended  Porta  Torrelunga.  This  was 
d,  and  Nugent's  column  fought  their  way 
he  general  himself  fell  mortally  wounded, 
he  column  pressed  on.  "  Then,"  says 
u.  in  his  report  to  Radelzky,  "began  a 
rous  fight,  conducted  on  the  part  of  the 
ents,  from  barricade  to  barricade,  from 
to  house,  with  the  utmost  obstinacy.  I 
never    have    believed,"   adds  the  stolid 


German  with  som-j  nah'cte,  "  that  so  bad  a  cause 
could  have  been  so  stubbornly  defended."  The 
troops,  however,  fought  no  less  stubbornly,  and 
though  losing  heavily,  had  before  night  tali  es- 
tablished themselves  in  some  of  the  first  houses. 

At  daybreak  on  April  ist  the  bells  of  Brescia 
rang  out  for  the  last  time.  Haynau,  on  his 
side.  Ordered  a  vigorous  bombardment,  and  re- 
newed the  assault.  Fighting  was  resumed  with 
more  ferocity  than  ever.  No  quarter  was  given, 
and  every  house  from  which  a  shot  came  was 
mercilessly  set  on  fire.  Discipline  was  bound  to 
tell  at  last.  Foot  by  foot  the  soldiers  advanced, 
under  pouring  rain,  through  the  narrow,  bar- 
ricaded streets.  Flank  attacks  gradually  cleared 
the  gates  of  San  Alessandro  on  the  south,  and 
San  Nazzaro  at  the  south-east  corner  (where 
now  is  the  railway  station),  and  by  evening  that 
of  San  Giovanni  on  the  west  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Austrians.  Meanwhile,  a  force  from  the 
castle  had  forced  the  barricades  which  had  been 
raised  at  the  head  of  all  the  streets  leading  to  it, 
driving  the  defenders  back  to  the  lower  ground. 

The  insurgents  were  now  cooped  up  in  the 
north-western  angle  of  the  city.  Their  ammu- 
nition was  failing.  The  "  Committee  of  Public 
Defence,"  as  such  bodies  are  too  apt  to  do,  had 
taken  steps  to  secure  its  personal  safety  ;  the 
municipal  authorities  offered  the  capitulation 
which  had  been  demanded  a  few  hours  before  ; 
and  by  six  o'clock  the  struggle  was  over.  On 
the  Austrian  side,  a  general,  two  colonels,  six 
other  oflficers,  and  480  men  had  been  killed,  and 
at  least  as  many  wounded.  That  the  conduct 
of  the  troops,  after  the  capture  of  the  city,  was 
worse  than  usual  under  similar  circumstances  has 
hardly  been  proved ;  but  many  brutalities  were 
undoubtedly  committed.  Still,  it  hardly  behoves 
us,  with  our  memories  of  San  Sebastian,  to  cast 
stones  at  others  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
their  provocations  were  great.  From  the 
cowardly  attack  on  a  few  soldiers  and  gendarmes, 
with  which  the  rising  began,  to  the  murder  of 
some  alleged  "police-agents"  perpetrated  when 
it  became  clear  that  the  cause  was  lost,  many 
acts  were  committed  by  the  insurgents  which 
could  not  fail  to  exasperate  the  victors. "  But  the 
unhappy  city  had  surely  been  punished  enough, 
and  the  shootings,  hangings,  and  floggings  which 
earned  for  General  Haynau  the  nickname  of 
'*  the  hyaena,"  were  superfluous  cruelties.  They 
were  not  forgotten  ten  years  later,  and  ser\ed  to 
add  a  louder  ring  to  the  cheers  with  which 
Brescia  welcomed  the  French  and  Sardinian 
armies  within  her  walls  in  1859. 
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ON  December  ist,  1877,  my  major  sum- 
moned to  his  mud-hut  in  our  redoubt 
the  thirteen  officers  of  his  battalion 
who — out  of  a  total  of  twenty-seven 
— had  survived  three  great  battles,  numerous 
skirmishes,  and  the  horrors  of  a  six-weeks' 
siege,  and  asked  our  opinion  on  the  following 
points  : — 

"  Shall  we  remain  in  Plevna  until  food  is 
exhausted,  and  surrender  when  there  is  nothing 
left  to  eat  ?  or  shall  we  make  a  desperate  at- 
tempt to  force  ihc  lines  of  investment  ?  " 

These  were  the  questions  which  a  council  of 
war,  called  for  that  day  by  Osman  Pasha,  the 
Tiirkisji  commander,  was  to  decide. 

After  a  solenm  deliberation,  eleven — including 
mysejf — answered  "  No ''  to  the  first  question, 
and  *'Yes"  to  the  sccojid, 'whilst  two  replied  in 
the  reverse  sense. 

With  this  message  the  colonel  of  my  regiment 
departed  to  headquarters,  the  voting  of  each  of 
his  four  battalions  having  resulted  in  the  same 
finding.     The  council  arrived  at  no  decision. 

"  Let  no  man  deceive  himself,"  Osman  had 
said, "  as  to  the  chances  of  success  of  such  an  at- 
tempt. They  are  infinitesimal.  But  the  honour 
of  our  countr\',  and  the  fair  fame  of  our  army, 
render  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  make  a  last  and 
supreme  effort." 

Thev  met  again  on  the  following  day,  when  a 
sortie  was  finally  decided  upon. 

Prospect  of  activity,  eagerness  to  fight,  and 
hope  of  success  fairly  intoxicated  the  men.  Our 
numerous  preparations,  which  kept  us  in  a 
fever-heiit  of  occupation  for  more  than  a  week, 
were  made  in  a  methodical  and  thorough 
manner. 

The  fourth  battle  of  Plevna — better  known  as 
the  last  sortie — which  was  fought  on  the  left  Vid 
plain  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  December, 
1877,  and   with  which    this   article   deals,  con- 


stitutes the  fifth  act  in  the  sanguinar)'  drama 
of  the  defence  of  Plevna,  which  latter  forms  the 
central  episode  of  the  great  Russo-Turkish  War. 
Thrice  (on  July  20th,  July  30th,  and  September 
nth)  had  the  allied  Russian-Roumanian  armie* 
essayed  to  take  Plevna  by  storm,  and  had  failed 
disastrously.  Then  Plevna  was  invested,  in  order 
to  be  starved  into  submission ;  and  when  the 
position  had  become  untenable  and  unbeanble, 
when  all  hope  of  outside  help  had  x-anished, 
Osman  Pasha,  abandoned  to  his  fate  by  an 
ungrateful  countr}- ,  acting  upon  the  unanimoos 
verdict  of  the  council  of  war  summoned  by  )m, 
decided  to  strike  a  last  and  desperate  blov.fcr 
liberty. 

Considerations  of  space  forbid  me  to  enter 
into  a  detailed  description  of  the  terVible  sufler- 
ings  we  had  to  undergo  during  the  investment. 
Ever  since  the  middle  of  October  snow  and  frost 
had  reigned  supreme.  The  food-stores  were 
nearly  exhausted,  and  the  rations  had  been 
reduced  to  such  a  minimum  (a  quantity  of 
maize-meal  equal  to  about  ten  ounces  per  raaii 
per  day)  as  was  barely  sufficient  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together.  The  clothing  was  in  rags, 
and  exposure  to  the  bitter  weather — we  dwelt 
in  half-open  mud-huts — claimed  scores  of  victims. 
Fuel  was  so  scarce  that  a  piece  of  wood  was 
treasured  as  priceless.  Hideous  diseases  raged 
unchecked,  and  did  more  ravage  in  a  day  than 
the  Russian  guns  did  in  a  week.  The  mortality 
from  illness  was  appalling.  It  amounted  to  800 
persons  a  week  out  of  a  total  of  45,000,  including 
peaceful  inhabitants,  or  8  per  cent,  per  month. 
The  Plevna  camp,  twenty-five  square  miles  in 
area,  was  a  vast  cemetery,  with  the  town  for  its 
central  charnel-house.  Under  these  trving  cir- 
cumstances the  Turkish  soldiers  exhibited  to  an 
admirable  degree  that  quality  which  they  possess 
in  a  larger  measure  than  any  troops  in  Europe 
— cheerfu bless  under  suffering.     Discipline  was 
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drummers,  train -soldJerA,  and  non-com  bat  ant* 
generally,  and  also  the  gunners,  received  rifle*. 

Each  man  carried  i  ;o  cartridges — So  in  ihc 
pouch  and  50  in  the  haversack.  Facli  battalion 
had  a  reserve  sltn-k  ol  iHo,ooo  cartridges,  in  1 80 
boxes  of  a  thousand  each.  There  were  300  shot* 
per  gun,  and  tv.u  or  three  am  muni  lion -carts  per 
batter). 

Every  rifle  wa^  taken  to  pieces,  inspected, 
cleaned,  oiled,  tested.  The  bayonets  were  sJiarp- 
encd  ;  the  men  had  two  each — one  sword-shapc 
and  one  of  the  ordinar\-  kind. 


A/f? 


r'*^ 


rut:  "•.iant"  battfrv    in    ho.    kl^sias   lim*. 


\d  manifold  that  1  can  but  indicate 
1  featureii. 

Ining  stock  of  mai^e-meal  and  biscuits 
in  equal  part:^  among  the  men, 
jit,  sugar,  and  quinine  among  the 
tte  public  cash  was  dealt  out  to 
Fcntyfi^'c  piastres  (tour  shillings 
jSi  man,  and  something  extra  fur 
|Tcceivcd  seventy-live  piastres.   To 
given  a  small  quantity  of  liijcu 
us  bandages  for  light  wounds  or 
M-ers  had 

[an  abuntiancc  or  arms  m  Plevna, 
I  dimtni<h  the  quantity  which  we 
liavc  bchii»d (burled), the  buglers, 


For  the  transport  of  ammunition,  water,  forage, 
tents,  tools,  blankets,  and  baggage  we  had  per 
battalion  60  pack-horses,  and  12  carts  drawn 
each  by  two  oxen,  with  three  oxen  as  rescr\X'. 
The  cart-wheels  and  those  of  the  gun-carriages 
were  greased  and  bound  up  with  straw,  so  as  to 
render  their  action  nobeless.  A  redistribution  of 
the  tents  was  made,  resulting  in  a  share  of  30 
per  battalion.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  lanterns 
was  dealt  out  to  each  company.  A  copy  of  the 
or(/rc  Hu  Jriur,  occupying  ten  or  twelve  pages, 
was  given  t«»  each  officer  down  to  tli-  ^\y- 

leaders,  and  each  battalion  had  a  se[  aer 

ftom  its  divisional  general.  In  these  orders  the 
battalions,  battcrie<i.  and  squadron*  were  timed  to 
a  miuutc  from  the  moment  of  aba«v<k>\\vcv'^  "Cwcw 
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redoubts  on  the  evening  of  the  9th  until  that  of 
taking  up  their  positions  in  the  battle  line  at 
dawn  on  the  loth.  And.  last  not  least,  we  had 
to  burn  our  standard. 

In  silence  and  reverence  we  watched  the  flames 
devour  the  venerable  rag  which  had  preceded  the 
battalion  for  fifty  years,  which  bore  the  honoured 
names  of  Giurgevo,  Silistria,  Eupatoria,  and 
Sebastopol,  and  had  fluttered  beside  me  in  five 
bayonet  charges. 

The  Turkish  army  consisted  of  59  battalions 
of  infantry  (mustering  an  average  of  400  men  : 
that  is,  half  the  normal  strength),  24  squadrons 
of  cavalry  (counting  an  average  of  60  men),  and 
88  guns — a  total  of  34,000  men, 'including  9,000 
non-combatants,  convalescents,  and  wounded. 
The  latter  were  to  accompany  the  army  in  200 
carts,  and  only  those  that  could  not  be  moved — 
800 — were  left  behind  in  town,  to  be  slaughtered 
subsequently  by  the  Christians  of  Plevna.  The 
Turkish  residents  went  also  with  the  army,  at 
their  urgent  entreaties,  to  escape  the  fury  of  the 
Bulgarian  rabble,  the  women  and  children  in 
500  carts,  the  men  acting  as  drivers  and  general 
assistants  to  the  huge  train,  which,  in  its  totality, 
consisted  of  1,100  vehicles  and  5,000  pack-horses 
and  baggage-mules. 

The  Turkish  army  was  divided  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  sortie  into  two  divisions,  each  of 
three  brigades,  and  an  unattached  seventh 
brigade.  The  first  six  brigades  counted  eight 
battalions  each ;  the  seventh,  ten  battalions,  the 
remaining  battalion  acting  as  escort  to  the  staff. 
The  sortie  was  to  be  executed  in  a  north-westerly 
direction,  starting  from  the  Vid  Bridge  and  the 
two  auxiliary  pontoon  bridges  recently  erected 
for  that  purpose.  Had  it  succeeded,  the  army 
would  have  retreated  to  Berkovitza,  and  thence 
across  the  Balkans  to  Sofia.  Cavalry  and  artillery 
were  distributed  among  the  brigades. 

The  first  division,  with  two  battalions  of  the 
second  division,  two  of  the  seventh  brigade,  and 
the  escort  battalion,  was  to  do  the  actual  fight- 
ing, forcing  its  way  into  and  through  the 
Russian  lines ;  whilst  the  seventh  brigade  was 
to  serve  as  convoy  to  the  train,  and  was  to 
cross  the  Vid  with  the  latter  in  good  time. 
The  second  division  was  to  act  as  rearguard 
to  the  general  movement,  occupying  the  forti- 
fications recently  erected  east  of  the  Vid.  Its 
right  flank  was  to  hold  the  Opanetz,  or  northern 
redoubts;  its  left,  the  redoubts  in  the  south- 
western section  of  the  camp.  All  other  redoubts 
and  the  town  itself  were  abandoned.  The  second 
division  was  to  follow  in  the  track  of  the  first,  as 


soon  as  the  train  had  crossed  the  river  and  the 
first  was  fairly  engaged  with  the  enemy.  The 
assailing  force  was  to  take  up  position  in  battle 
order  on  the  left  bank  during  the  night,  and  the 
train  was  to  have  crossed  before  daybreak. 

The  force  which  actually  executed  the  sortie 
by  means  of  a  bayonet  charge  on  a  scale  of 
unprecedented  magnitude  consisted  of  2q  bat- 
talions, 1 1  squadrons,  and  48  guns — a  total  of 
i4,ocx)  men — and  its  front  was  two  miles  long. 
The  column  was  arranged  in  two  lines,  each 
of  14  battalions.  The  attacking  force  had  thus 
a  frontage  of  14  battalions  and  a  depth  of  two, 
and  each  battalion  was  in  itself  a  solid  double 
oblong,  each  oblong  being  20  men  broad  and 
10  men  deep.  In  front  of  the  whole  line  were  14 
companies  of  picked  troops,  drawn  out  in  skir- 
mishing order.  My  battalion  formed  the  extreme 
right  of  the  attacking  column  with  another  batta- 
lion, a  battery  of  six  pieces,  and  two  squadrons  of 
cavalry.  The  extreme  left  was  composed  of  eight 
squadrons  and  a  horse  battery.  Osman  Pasha 
commanded  the  attacking  force  in  person,  his 
second  being  Tahir  Pasha,  the  chief  of  sta£ 
The  three  storming  brigades  were  led  by  the  three 
ablest  fighting  oflficers  of  the  army — namdj, 
Atouf  Pasha,  Yunuz  Bey,  and  Tewfik  Pasha; 
and  the  six  regimental  oflScers  (four  battalions 
were  massed  into  a  regiment)  were  also  men 
renowned  for  their  dash  in  attack.  The  whole  of 
Osman's  army  was  composed  of  crack  battalions, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  battalions  of  Mustafii 
{Jcvec  en  masse)  ;  and  of  this  fine  army  the 
twenty-nine  battalions  of  the  storming  force 
were  again  the  pick. 

The  second  division,  which  covered  the  move- 
ment to  rearward  and  on  both  flanks,  was  com- 
manded by  Adil  Pasha,  the  most  accredited 
among  Osman's  generals  of  division  and  brigade. 
The  convoy  brigade  and  the  train  had  for  their 
leader  the  Colonel  Said  Bey,  a  man  fully  qualified 
for  this  difficult  post. 

The  Russian  -  Roumanian  army  of  invest- 
ment consisted  of  132  battalions,  56  squadrons, 
and  482  guns—a  total  of  100,000  men  ;  and 
was  thus  four  times  stronger  in  men,  and 
nearly  six  times  stronger  in  guns,  than  the 
besieged  force.  It  was  commanded  nominally 
by  the  Prince  (now  King)  Charles  of  Roumania, 
the  real  leader  being  the  Prince's  adjutant, 
General  Todleben,  of  Sebastopol  fame.  It  was 
arranged  in  six  sections,  and  that  section  against 
which  the  Turkish  attack  was  delivered  con- 
sisted of  the  corps  of  Imperial  Grenadiers, 
commanded  by  General  Ganetzki. 
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eben's  dispositions  were  admirable.  An 
ite  system  for  sending  reinforcements  to 
;en  point  of  the  line  of  investment  from 
her  given  point  or  points  had  been  not 
rganised,  but  rehearsed,  with  the  result 
le  Russian  leaders  knew  to  a  battalion, 
ithin  a  fraction  of  an  hour,  what  forces 
)e  sent,  and  whence,  and  in  what  time,  to 
tacked  portion  of  the  circle.  In  each 
several   brigades  were   kept   constantly 

0  assist  any  other  section. 

i  duties  in  t?own  in  the  early  morning  of 

1  December,  and,  when  leaving  it,  bade 
^•e  for  ever  to  the  personal  friends  among 
labitants  ;  to  a  girl,  also,  who  had  done 
ny  a  womanly  service  when  I  lay  wounded 
ambulance,  and  later,  when  sick  and  help- 
lad  been  an  inmate  of  that  veritable  hell 
h  I  cannot  recall  without  a  shudder — the 
ospital.  Arrived  in  my  redoubt,  I  had  a 
;   meal   of    maize   porridge,   and   then — 

been  commanded  for  the  afternoon  to 
iff  office — I  accompanied   my  battalion's 

0  town,  after  having  bidden  farewell  to 
loubt  which  had  harboured  me  for  twenty 
of  slaughter  and  sufferings. 

place  of  trj-st  for  the  trains  was  a  bare 
Ifway  between  town  and  Vid  Bridge,  and 
le  the  afternoon  of  the  qth  ;  whilst  the 
f  tryst  for  the  troops  and  guns  was  the 
iate  neighbourhood  of  the  three  bridges, 
;  time  the  night  of  the  9th  to  the  loth. 
tailed  my  train  in  its  temporary  bivouac 
hill-top— where  there  was  already  a  vast 
ly  of  carts,  pack-horses,  and  baggage- 
-just  as  the  sun  was  setting  in  the  dim 
zy  west,  behind  the  very  ground  which 

be  the  point  of  our  attack,  the  posses- 
f  which  meant  glorious  freedom  after 
ocious  sufferings  and  horrors  of  a  siege. 
r  the  Vid  flowed  beneath  me,  reflecting 
It  glow  of  a  wmter  sunset,  and  behind  me 
)s  of  Plevna's  domes  and  minarets  were 
by  the  dying  light  of  day. 
temperature  for  some  days  past  had  been 
;  about  freezing-point — a  degree  or  two 
in   daytime,  a  degree  or  two   below  at 

There  was  slush  on  the  ground,  and  a 
ver  of  dirty,  dripping  snow  on  roofs  and 
A  slight  frost  set  in  as  I  gazed  at  the 
desolation  of  the  scene.  I,  having  care- 
amined,  the  day  before,  the  Russian  lines 

1  my  glasses  when  I  had  formed  one  of  a 
>itnng  party,  knew  the  attempt  to  break 
1  to  be  hopeless.  I  did  not  deceive  myself. 


It  was  all  up  with  us.  A  whole  army  was  bent 
upon  suicide  for  the  sake  of  that  phantom — the 
honour  of  the  flag.  And  500  families  of  peaceful 
citizens  were  to  share  the  fate  of  the  com- 
batants ;  and  800  wounded,  left  behind,  were  to 
be  abandoned  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  fanatical 
and  murderous  rabble,  men  and  women  who 
carried,  locked  up  in  their  breasts,  the  grudge  of 
centuries  of  feud,  extortion,  and  race  hatred. 
The  air  was  still  and  oppressive,  despite  the 
cold  ;  the  sky-line  murky  everywhere,  except  in 
the  west,  where  a  halo  of  gold  and  orange 
pointed  out  the  end  and  aim  of  the  stupendous 
struggle  that  was  to  ensue.  But  the  glory  faded 
quickly,  and  a  night  black  and  damp  set  in. 
Weeping  women  near  me  knelt  down  on  the 
wet  ground  to  pray,  and  I,  with  other  officers, 
joined  them.  I  made  my  peace  with  the 
Almighty,  and  recommended  to  His  mercy  the 
lives  of  those  whom  I  loved  best  in  this  world, 
my  friend  and  comrade  of  many  a  battle,  and 
that  patient,  heroic  girl.  But  my  prayer  was 
not  heard.  I  was  spared  to  tell  the  awful  and 
wondrous  story,  and  they  fell. 

In  the  impenetrable  darkness,  guided  by  my 
lantern,  I  walked  back  to  town.  Battalion  after 
battalion  and  batter)'  after  battery  passed  me  in 
faultless  order  on  the  way  to  their  appointed 
stations.  In  a  subdued  voice  the  men  repeated 
the  phrase  "  No  surrender  I  "  as  they  marched 
to  their  doom. 

What  pen  is  capable  of  describing  the  aspect 
of  Plevna,  once  a  prosperous  and  pretty  town, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  siege  ?  A  starving, 
plague-stricken,  desolate,  utterly  ruined  town — 
a  town  where  a  cup  of  coffee  fetched  half-a- 
sovereign  and  a  piece  of  bread  was  held  beyond 
earthly  price  ;  where  sheds,  styes,  and  stables 
had  been  turned  into  ambulances  or  fever- 
hospitals  ;  where  men  crawled  into  dogs'  kennels 
to  die  in  awful  forsakenness  ;  where  wounded 
rotted  in  a  living  body,  and  ghastly  operations 
had  to  be  performed  on  conscious  men  for  want 
of  stupefj'ing  drugs ;  where  women  raked  up  dis- 
gusting heaps  of  offal  in  search  of  edible  scraps, 
and  children  cried  aloud  in  the  agony  of  star- 
vation ;  where  mortality  was  so  great  that  in 
households  and  families  a  death  excited  -neither 
comment  nor  feeling ;  where  dead  bodies  were 
thrust  into  the  gutters  as  the  quickest  way  of 
getting  rid  of  them,  to  be  picked  up  by  the  carts 
sent  round  for  that  purpose  at  regular  intervals. 

I  had  various  duties  to  perform  :  assisting 
the  staff  in  clerical  labours,  helping  to  pack  u^ 
the  archives  and  ^€COTd^,«cA^^^^^^^|»\"!>icJ«^&^\^5c^ 
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the  inscription  "There  are  only  wounded  in  this 
house,"  surmounted  by  a  cross,  on  the  doors  of 
the  houses  in  which  the  helpless  ones  had  been 
brought  together.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  utter 
desolation  of  those  dead  and  ruined  streets  in 
the  blackness  of  a  winter  night,  with  the  scanty 
snowflakes  coming  down  lazily,  and  none  to 
speak  to  me  save  a  ragged  Bulgarian  woman, 
who  Implored  me,  for  the  love  of  the  Saviour, 
to  get  her  children  something  to  eat.  So  raven- 
ous were  the  people  that  when  I  was  returning 
to  the  staff's  office  some  men  robbed  me  by 


position   on  the  extreme  right  of  the  Urn 
attack. 

The  snowfall  had  ceased,  the  mist  clear© 
the  morning  advanced ;  but  the  sun,  veile<] 
day,  never  shone  upon  the  last  sortie, 
temperature  was  above  freezing-point,  and 
the  tracks  and  roads  the  snow  was  soon  tui 
into  slush  under  the  tread  of  charging  battali 

An  imposing  sight  was  that  straight  line- 
miles  long — of  the  first  division  as  it  gradi 
emerged  out  of  the  morning  vapours,  extent 
as  far  as  eyes  could  travel.     Of  29  battal 


FOUR!  H   I1.41TLE  OF 

PLEVNA. 

Decembef.io.tS  7  7. 


l3r«Fi*. 


iJtft^t**)  ;'  ^rr-* 


TT^nrrr: 


violence  of  my  paste-pot,  being,  without  a  doubt, 
under  tlie  Impression  that  the  vessel  contained 
food. 

I  met  Osman  Pasha  in  the  public  building, 
whither  he  had  gone  with  some  of  his  officers  to 
bid  good-bye  to  the  oneofficial  who  was  to  stay 
behind.  After  midnight  we  all  went.  I  was 
among  the  last  half-a-dozen  soldiers  to  leave  the 
town. 

1  slept  uneasily  with  some  comrades  in  a 
deserted  hoat-hou>e  by  the  river  bank,  and  in 
the  morning,  before  daylight  set  in,  I  met  my 
battali*  )n  at  the  appointed  place  of  tryst — the 
head  ot  one  of  tlie  pontoon  bridges.  We  crossed 
the  river  just  as  the  day  dawned  behind  us 
hidtioubly  in    murky  grey,   and    took    up  our 


every  man  at  his  post  waiting  but  for  the  c 
mand  to  advance,  every  company  in  fauli 
order,  the  whole  body  ready  in  grand  and  s 
battle  array.  The  dark  hoods  of  the  grealc 
drawn  over  the  fezes,  pointed  upwards  | 
tesquely,  and  the  glittering  steel  blades  oi 
sword-bayonets  reflected  the  sombre  gr<\ 
of  the  snow-pregnant  sky  in  endless  file*, 
front,  two  miles  away  from  us,  on  the  summi 
the  gently  rising  ground,  the  Russian  ciitra 
ments  rose  out  of  the  vapours,  sinister 
threatening,  the  barriers  betwixt  us  and  libci 
beyond  them  the  misty  distance  meant  frceA 
the  end  and  goal.  This  was  our  last  resoui 
our  last  appeal  to  arms,  our  last  and  supre 
effort,  and  "  No  surrender !  *'  went  up  once  Wk 
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into  the  dim  heavens  in  a  great  shout,  as,  just 
after  nine  o'clock,  the  cannon  on  both  sides  com- 
menced to  play.  Half  an  hour  later  the  bugles 
sounded  "Advance,"  and  the  huge  column 
began  to  move.  I  was  in  the  front  line  with 
one  half  of  my  company,  my  English  comrade. 
Lieutenant  Seymour,  by  my  side;  the  second 
half  was  thirty  yards  to  rearward,  in  charge  of 
the  only  other  surviving  officer. 

Up  to  that  point  the  whole  of  Osman  Pasha's 
grand  plan  had  been  executed  without  a  hitch. 
The  huge  train  had  crossed  the  three  bridges 
before  nine  o'clock  in  faultless  order,  thanks  to 
th^  convoy  brigade.  The  first  division  had  been 
in  battle  array  even  before  the  dawn  of  day ;  the 
second  had  occupied  already  during  the  previous 
evening  the  positions  east  of  the  bridge  assigned 
to  it  for  the  rearward  protection  of  the  attack. 
Except  that  the  latter  was  commenced  about  an 
hour  after  the  stipulated  time,  the  programme 
had  been  gone  through  point  by  point  without  a 
single  disturbance. 

I  had  been  in  three  great  battles,  but  never 
before  had  I  beheld  anything  faintly  approach- 
ing in  grandeur  that  stupendous  rush  for  liberty. 
Let  the  reader  paint  the  scene  in  his  imagina- 
tion :  Twenty-nine  battalions  charging  simul- 
taneously with  a  two-mile  front  across  a  level 
gently  rising  plain  devoid  of  shelter  or  obstacles, 
swept  by  the  enemy's  cannonade,  and,  as  we 
came  within  range,  by  his  terrific  rifle  fire.  The 
men  of  the  skirmishing  line  fired  without  stop- 
ping. We  went  at  the  quick,  hurling  a  hail  of 
lead  before  us.  The  troops  repeated  incessantly 
the  Arabic  phrase,  "  In  the  name  of  the  merciful 
God  !  "  From  battalion  to  battalion  the  prayer 
spread,  the  sonorous  syllables  kept  pace  with  the 
«tep  of  charging  brigades,  and  in  the  end  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  human  throats  sent 
the  despairing  invocation  up  to  the  inexorable 
heavens.  Deep  gaps  were  torn  into  our  lines. 
At  last  we  approached  the  first  Russian  trench. 
The  bugles  blazed  forth  the  command  "  Storm ! " 
Down  went  the  bayonets,  the  roll  of  200  drums 
shook  the  air,  the  skirmishers  fell  back,  and  now 
the  terrific  struggle  commenced.  Lieutenant 
Seymour  fell  by  my  side  with  a  bullet  in  his 
breast.  In  an  incredibly  short  time  we  had 
the  first  trench  in  our  possession,  then  a  second, 
and  a  third  ;  and  before  we  knew  what  we  were 
about  we  were  amid  the  Russian  guns,  hacking, 
clubbing,  stabbing,  using  bayonets  and  butt-ends, 
swords  and  revolvers,  whilst  overhead  flew  count- 
less shells  like  an  infernal  gale  of  gigantic  hail- 
stones, each  with  a   hissing   white   trail.     The 


confusion  was  terrible.  In  the  smoke  one  knew 
no  longer  who  was  friend  and  who  foe.  The  din 
was  so  deafening  that  my  voice,  as  I  tried  to 
cheer  the  men,  was  soundless  to  my  hearing. 
Frantic  faces  streamed  with  blood.  The  air 
reeked  with  the  breath  of  thousands  of  panting 
creatures.  It  seemed  as  if  all  the  passion  and 
all  the  iniquity  of  this  world  had  been  let  loose ; 
and  speaking  now,  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen 
years,  I  can  but  gaze  back  aghast  at  the  turmoil 
and  the  devilry  of  this  collision.  My  men  were 
amidst  a  Russian  batterj-  of  eight  pieces.  The 
enemy's  gunners  got  their  prancing,  tem)r- 
stricken  horses  out,  and  succeeded  in  removing 
five  of  the  guns  ;  two  others  the  Grenadiers 
dragged  away  by  hand.  One  piece  remained 
in  our  possession.  We  pursued,  and  found  our- 
selves in  a  maze  of  mud-huts,  every  one  of  which 
was  fought  for  and  won.  Finally,  we  were  clear 
of  the  Russians,  having  taken  along  our  whole 
front  the  first  line  of  their  entrenchments.  Five 
hundred  yards  ahead  loomed  a  second  and 
stronger  line. 

I  collected  my  men,  and  found  sixty  of  them. 
I  was  the  only  surviving  oflicer  of  my  company. 
Both  my  comrades  had  died  the  true  soldier's 
death — face  to  the  foe. 

In  the  meantime,  on  the  other  side,  Todle- 
ben's  dispositions  had  commenced  to  work  like 
a  huge  piece  of  machinery'  set  into  motion  by 
the  turning  of  a  single  wheel.  Through  my 
glasses  I  saw  whole  divisions  coming  up  from 
the  east.  Before  the  Turkish  forces — necessarily 
in  a  state  of  great  confusion  after  so  desperate 
an  encounter — could  be  got  into  order  and  posi- 
tion for  an  attack  upon  the  second  line  cf 
Russian  entrenchments,  and  before  any  part  or 
fraction  of  our  second  division  could  start  in  aid 
of  the  almost  exhausted  first,  the  Russians  com- 
menced a  vigorous  counter-attack  with  over- 
whelming numbers,  which  threw  the  grave.<t 
disorder  into  the  Turkish  ranks,  and  caused 
finally  a  panic.  In  a  mad  torrent  of  horsc^. 
vehicles,  and  men  the  crazy  crowd  rushed  back 
across  the  plain,  each  man  fondly  and  foolishly 
hoping  to  find  safety  behind  the  river. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  an  outline  of  the 
general  course  of  the  action  up  to  this  point. 

Ahead}'  an  hour  before  midnight  on  the  Qth 
the  Russians  had  discovered  the  eastern  redoubt> 
to  be  abandoned,  and  had  occupied  them.  After 
daybreak  the  southern  redoubts,  those  on  the 
Janik  Bair,  and  the  town  itself  were  occupied. 

The  rush  of  the  first  division,  headed  by 
Osman  Pasha  in  person,  with  sword  in  the  right 
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hand  and  revolver  in  the  left,  attended  by  every 
officer  of  his  staff,  had  been  uniformly  successful ; 
the  front  line  of  the  hostile  entrenchments  had 
been  seized,  with  twelve  guns  and  some  hundreds 
of  prisoners.   But  the  Russian  camp  wires  flashed 
the  news  that  the  Turks  had  attacked  Ganetzki's 
corps  to   ever}'  portion   of  the   huge  circle  of 
investment  ;    from    the    other    sections    strong 
reinforcements  started  to  aid  the  Grenadiers,  and 
everj'where    further    columns    were    organised. 
The   Russian    counter-attack    threw  confusion 
into  the  Turkish  ranks.     Osman  was  grievously 
wounded    in    the   leg   by   a   shell-splinter,   and 
Tahir  took  the  command.     The  latter,  though 
he  did, undoubtedly  all  that  lay  within  his  power, 
was  not  able  to  maintain  the  conquered  positions. 
The  troops,  seeing  no  longer  their  beloved  chief, 
became  demoralised  ;  Tahir  himself  was  slightly 
wounded,   and   Adil,   the    most   trusted   leader 
after  Osman,  was  still  on  the  right  bank,  miles 
away,  where  his  brigades  were  so  hotly  engaged 
that  the  original  plan — namely,  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  first  division — could  not  be  executed. 
Of  the  three  brigadiers  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  charge,  two  (Atouf  Pasha  and  Yunuz  Bey) 
were  wounded,  and  the  six  regimental  officers 
were  all   either   killed  or   disabled.      So  great 
ivas  the  number  of  casualties  among  the  officers 
that  several  battalions  were  in  charge  of  junior- 
lieutenants. 

The  result  of  this  combination  of  circumstances 
was  the  crazy  flight  across  the  Vid  plain,  which 
would  have  terminated,  there  and  then,  in  the 
annihilation  of  the  army,  had  not  Said  Bey,  the 
commander  of  the  convoy,  thrust  some  of  his 
battalions — led  by  Lieutenant -Colonel  Pertev 
Bey,  who  was  wounded  in  this  encounter — 
between  the  retiring  columns  and  the  pursuing 
enemy.  On  all  points  the  Turks  retreated 
across  the  river,  and  on  the  other  side  they 
made  their  last  stand. 

Meanwhile  the  Roumanians  had  brought 
about  by  a  ruse  the  surrender  of  the  six  batta- 
lions which  held  the  Opanetz  redoubts :  they  had 
sent  ^  parlemcntairc  to  the  commander,  Edhem 
Pasha,  with  the  message  that  Osman  had  laid 
down  his  arms  ;  whereas,  in  fact,  Osman  sur 
rendered  at  least  two  hours  later  than  Edhem. 
Thus  the  right  Turkish  flank  was  bared.  Rein- 
forcements reached  the  Russian  lines  from  all 
points;  and  the  narrow  confines  of  the  locality 
which  now  harboured  the  dense  and  disorderly 
crowd  of  the  Turkish  army  became  the  focus  of 
a  most  awful  artillery  fire.  To  rearward  and  on 
the  left  flank  the  Russians  began  to  press  so  hard 


that  Adil  Pasha's  remaining  two  brigades  could 
maintain  their  positions  only  at  the  cost  of 
terrible  sacrifices.  The  confusion,  caused  prin- 
cipally by  the  cumbersome  train,  was  so  great, 
the  exhaustion  of  the  men  so  complete,  that 
further  resistance  seemed  impossible,  and  yet  the 
Turkish  forces  had  still  a  good  deal  of  fight  left 
in  them. 

On  the  right  Vid  bank  Osman  Pasha's  army 
made  its  last  stand.  It  was  not  attempted  to 
restore  the  tactical  formations  ;  the  men  or- 
ganised themselves  voluntarily  into  columns  and 
took  up  position  along  the  bank,  Avhilst  the  guns 
deployed  on  the  slope  of  the  hills.  The  carts 
were  sent  to  the  rear.  When  dense  columns  of 
Russian  infantry  came  within  range  the  Turks 
were  ready  for  them,  and  for  the  last  time  the 
clatter  of  rifle-fire  aroused  the  echoes  of  de- 
vastated vine-slopes.  The  cannonade  became 
simply  infernal.  It  is  said  that  even  the  Balkan 
outposts  of  the  so-called  "Army  of  Relief," 
recently  organised  in  and  around  Sofia,  heard 
the  growl  of  the  distant  thunder,  forty  miles 
away,  and  that  they  whispered  to  each  other,  in 
awe  and  wonder,  that  Osman  the  Victorious  was 
making  his  last  stand.  The  earth  trembled,  as 
if  convulsed  by  the  spasms  of  the  dying  Empire 
of  the  Crescent ;  and  a  great  event,  that  was  to 
shape  the  course  of  European  politics  for  decades 
to  come,  was  born  amidst  such  labour  and  travail 
as  history  has  rarely  witnessed. 

Osman  had  been  carried  to  a  shed  on  the 
bridge  road,  and  thither  came  orderlies  and 
aides-de-camp  from  every  quarter  with  this  one 
message :  "  It  is  all  up  with  us.  In  another 
hour  the  Russian  guns  will  have  annihilated  us." 
I,  having  been  sent  by  my  major  with  a  request 
for  help  to  Osman  after  the  first  successful 
Turkish  attack,  had  been  drawn  into  the  vortex 
of  the  panic,  and  the  mad  torrent  of  humanity 
had  carried  me  back  across  the  river  ;  and  on  my 
way  to  regain  my  battalion  I  came  among  the 
five  hundred  carts  with  the  women  and  child- 
ren, which  the  Russian  shells  seemed  to  single 
out  for  their  aim.  Such  scenes  as  I  witnessed 
there,  such  sounds  as  I  heard  then,  I  trust  the 
reader  will  be  mercifully  spared  from  ever  seeing 
or  having  to  listen  to.  Then  I  passed  by  the 
shed  to  which  Osman  was  brought  just  as  I 
lingered  there  for  a  moment,  and  the  terrible 
expression  on  his  tortured  features  haunted  me 
long  afterwards.  I  did  not  stay  to  witness  the 
hoisting  of  the  white  flag :  this  did  not  take 
place  until  an  hour  or  more  after  I  had  left  the 
neighbourhood.      I   learned   later   that   Osman 
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had  obstinately  refused  to  give  way  to  the  en- 
treaties of  his  officers  to  stop  the  slaughter  by 
consenting  to  a  capitulation,  until  the  continued 
arrival  of  messengers  from  all  sides,  imploring 
for  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  induced  him  tt) 
give,  broken- 
hearted, the 
order  to  hoist 
a  white  flag 
on  the  roof. 
Numerous 
messengers 
were  despatch- 
ed to  stop  the 
firing,  Parlc- 
mcntairts  sent 
to  the  Russian 
general  (Gan- 
etzlci)  com- 
manding the 
troops  that 
were  now  com^ 
ing  up  from  all 
sides  in  serried 
ranks  towards 
the  Vid,  asked 
for  a  capitula- 
tion with  cer- 
tain conditions; 
but  Ganetzki 
demanded 
unconditional 
surrender,  to 
which  Osman 
had  to  agree. 
Tahir  Pasha 
and  General 
Ganetzki  met 
on  the  battlefield  and  concluded  the  capitulation. 

Thus  was  accomplished  the  fall  of  Plevna, 
after  a  defence  which  had  lasted  143  days,  which 
embraced  four  great  battles,  twenty-five  minor 
actions,  and  numerous  skirmishes  ;  which  involved 
a  cost  in  iife  and  limb  of  close  on  100,000  human 
beings,  and  which,  to  quote  the  Czar  Alexander 
11. ,  "  is  one  of  the  finest  things  done  in  military 
history.'* 

The  Russians  give  their  losses  in  this,  the 
fourth  and  last  battle  of  Plevna,  at  2,100  in 
killed  and  disabled,  of  which  figures  1,700 
fell  upon  Ganetzki's  corps  of  Grenadiers.     The 
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Roumanian  casualties  were  only  a  hundred  or  so, 
The  Turkish  losses  amounted  to  5,000  {of  which 
3,000  in  the  first  division,  1,500  in  the  second, 
and  500  in  train  and  convoy) ;  200  peaceful 
inhabitants,  mostly  women   and   children,  had 

been  killed  or 
wounded,  and 
thq.  Christians  ' 
c  f  Plevna  mav 
sacred  at  Itast 
500  invalids, 
convalcsccntj» 
and  resident** 
Thus  in  ihi*> 
action  nearly 
s.ooo  human 
beings  were 
slaughtered  or 
disabled. 

Genera! 
GaneUki,     j.- 
the      man    to 
whom    Osman 
Pasha  actually 
surrendered 
himself,    is  ol 
course  entitled 
to  a   share  of 
the  glory ;  but 
to  call  him  the 
conqueror     of 
Plevna,  as  haf 
been    ^g^^^^  n 
absurd.      The 
Defender      ot* 
Sebastopol    is 
the  Conqucriir 
of  Plevna  ;  for 
this   proud  title  is   fully  due   to  General  Tod- 
leben,  who  had    brought  about  the  fall  of  the 
Ijest- defended    town   of    modern    times    b>'  the 
patient,  calculating  skill  of  the  mathematician. 

I  had  joined  my  battalion  ju^^t  in  time  to  take 
part  in  tlie  last  stand  made  against  overwhelming 
numbers  of  Roumanian  infantr}-  coming  towards 
us  from  the  north.  Then  a  messenger  brought 
the  order  to  cease  fire,  and  half-an-hc»ur  later  I 
surrendered  myself  and  the  sad  remnants  of  my 
company  {forty  men)  to  a  Roumanian  colonel,  a* 
the  dusk,  sullen  and  threatening,  closed  over 
the  fall  of  Plevna. 


OSMAN    TASHA. 
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APPENDIX. 


ENERAL    LIST    OF    ALL    THE    MORE    LMPORTANT    BATTi.ES    OF 
THE    NINETEENTH    CENTURY. 

COMPILED    BY    A.    IIILLIARD    ATTERIDGE. 


! :  Denmark  having  joined  league  of  Northern 
igainst  England,  Hyde  Parker  and  Nelson  attack 
igen ;  British  victory. 

r.  British  Expedition  to  expel  French.  March 
x:rombie  lands  at  Alxmkir  in  spite  of  French 
in.     March  21 :  Battle  of  Alexandlla  ;  Frencii 

;  they  agree  to  evacuate  Egypt. 
.— Mahratta  War :  British  victories:  Aug.  12. 
.Qffgnr;    Sept.  33.   Anaye— Wellington's   Hrst 
tory:  Nov.  i.  Laawaree;  Nov.  99.  Arganm. 
(7,  Fnrrackalsad. 
-Napoleon's  plans  for  invasion  of  England  are 

by  his  failure  to  obtain  command  of  the  sea ; 

him  employed  on  Continent    England  forms 

with  Russia  and  Austria  ;  Austria  declares  war 
ussia  is  ready,  August.  1805. 

:  Nelson  destroys  French  and  Spanish  fleets  at 
IX. 

WEES    FrANCK    and   .AUSTRIA. — .\\lg.  27-Sept. 

ich  Grand  Army  under  Napoleon  marches  from 
c  into  Germany  ;  Mr.ck  with  Austrians  advances 
in  Bavaria ;  French  close  on  Ulm  and  cut  M.ick 
Austria,  defeating  Austrians  (Oct.  8)  at  Wer- 
(Oct.  9)  Ounsbure:;  (Oct.  ii)  Hailaoli;  ^Oct. 
inffen  (Ney  commands  French);  and  (Oct.  15) 
Stg.  On  Oct.  17,  Mack  capitulates  at  Ulm. 
ov.  5  :  Napoleon  advnnces  on  Vienna,  Austrian? 
sian  auxiliary  corps  retiring  l)efore  him  and  fight- 
-guard  actions  at  Bied,  Tjtmbach.  Bteyer,  and 
«n.  Nov.  8 :  Davoust's  victor)-  at  Karla-ZelL 
:  Mortier  defeated  at  Dtimnstein.  Nov.  13  : 
Mzes  bridges  of  the  Danube  by  stratagem.  Nov. 
loleon  enters  Vienna. 

rx  South  or  .-\usTRr.\N  EMPtRF,.)— In  luily 
.  opposes  Archduke  Charles.  Oct.  30-31  : 
f  Caldlero.  indecisive ;  .\rchduke  retires  into 
On  news  of  L'lm,  Austrians  under  Archduke 
acuate  Tyrol,  retiring  eastwards  and  fishting 
tions.  all  claimed  as  French  victories— Nov.  2^ 
'aid;  Nov.  4,  Scbarnlts:  Nov.  11  and  22,  Orles. 
:  Austrians  under  Rohan  surrender  to  St.  C  yr 
;at  at  CaiteKranco. 
OF  AusTKBi.ir/.  against  Russians  and  Aus- 
Nov.  II :  Russians  under  Alexander  I.  and 
■  unite  with  Austrian  army  at  Olmiltz.  Nov.  28  : 
irprised  by  Russian  vanguard  at  WlachaiL  Dec. 
;  of  Aoaterllti ;  decisive  defeat  of  allies  by  Napo- 
•ec.  4  :  Armistice  between  French  and  Austrians. 
:  Peace  of  Pressburg;  Austria  abandons  Rus- 
ince,  and  cedes  extensive  territories  to  France 
tributary  states. 

pril  2:  Blmrtpore  besieged  by  I^ike. 
[  America.— June  37:  BatnoaAyna  taken  by 
nder  Popham. 

ANBAN.  —  British  expedition  to  South  Italy, 
inds  in  Calabria,  and  (July  4)  defeats  French 


under  Reynier  at  Battle  of  Blaida,  but.  failing  to  excite 
rising  against  French,  retires  to  Sicily. 

Central  Europe.— Campaign  of  Jena  and  AuersudL 
Napoleon  tries  to  make  peace  with  Russia  ht  expense  of 
Prussia;  Prussia  mobilises  her  am.-,  and  Russia  breaks 
off  negotiations.  Napoleon  strikes  at  Prussia  before 
Russia  is  ready  to  help  her.  Aug.  9 :  Prussia  declares 
war.  Aug.  and  Sept.  :  Concentration  of  the  aimies. 
Oct.  10 :  Lannes  defeats  Prussians  at  Baalfald.  Oct.  14 : 
Battles  of  J«na  and  Aueratadt;  complete  defeat  of 
Prussians.  Oct.  25  :  Napoleon  enters  Berhn.  Prussians 
pursue<l  northward  by  Murat ;  Oct.  28,  surrender  of 
Hohenlohe's  army  :  O^t.  39.  fortress  of  Stettin  ;  Nov.  7, 
Blticher's  army ;  Nov.  8.  fortress  of  Magdeburg.  On 
Nov.  30,  French  occupy  Warsaw.  Dec.  24 :  they  defeat 
Russians  at  CsamoTO,  in  PoLind. 
1807.— Jan.  i  :  French  go  into  winter  quarters.  Jan.  18 : 
Russians  march  into  East  Prussia  to  help  remains  of 
Prussian  army  holding  Kbnigsbcrg.  Jan.  25 :  They  defeat 
Bemadotte  at  Mohnuij^en.  Napoleon  marches  against 
Russians.  Feb.  3  :  French  victory  at  BargMed.  Feb. 
7  and  8  :  Battle  of  Preuss-Eylau,  ckiimed  by  French  as 
victor)',  by  Russians  as  drawn  battle.  Feb.  16  :  Ficnch 
return  to  winter  quarters.     May  25  :  Dantzig  surrenders 

>  to  French.  Russians  retire  towards  their  own  frontier 
pursue*!  by  French.  June  10 :  they  check  French  pursuit 
at  Heilabex:?.  June  14  :  They  accept  battle  at  Frladlaiid, 
and  are  completely  defeated.  July  9 :  Treaty  of  Tilsit ; 
Prus«iia  lo>es  half  her  territory  :  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Warsaw  formed  out  of  jxirt  of  old  Polish  kingdom. 

South  America.— Feb.  3 :  Whitelock  lakes  Monte  Video. 
July  5 :  but  is  defeated  at  Buenoa  Ayres. 

Da.nish  War. — In  cunsequenct*  of  information  that  Napo- 
leon and  the  Czar  had  planned  the  seizure  of  the  Danish 
fleet,  the  British  Government  demands  surrender  of  the 
fleet  to  Engkind,  and.  on  refusal.  (Sept.  a-5)  Cathcart 
attacks  and  bombards  Copenhagen,  enforcing  surrender. 

Napoleon's  Intervention  in  Spain.— Oct.  29:  Treaty 
of  alliance  signed  lietwecn  France  and  Spain  against 
Portugfal,  in  virtue  of  which  a  French  army  under  Junot 
inarches  through  Spain,  seizes  Lisbon,  and  expels  Por- 
tuguese royal  family.  Other  P'rench  troo[>s.  entering 
Spain  nominally  to  support  Junot.  treacherously  seize 
fortresses  of  the  North.  Result,  Spanish  risings  against 
the  French  and  Peninsular  War  of  following  ye.nr. 
1808.— May :  risings  against  French  in  Spain  and  Por  ug.il. 
July  15:  E-ittle  of  Medina  d«l  Rio  leco ;  defeat  of 
Spaniards.  July  20  :  Ruile  of  Baylen.  Spaniards  lorci- 
18.000  French  under  DuiK>nt  to  surrender.  July  24: 
Joseph  Bonaparte  proclaimed  King  of  Spain. 

Russo-SWEDISH  War.— Feb. :  The  Crar  declares  war 
against  Sweden,  and  Russian  troops  enter  Finland. 
March  3 :  They  lake  Abo.  the  capital.  March  8  :  They 
besiege  SwmJomt.  April  6 :  The  fortress  surrenders. 
May :  Aland  and  Oottllaad  reuken  from  Russians  by 
Swedish  fleet  supported  by  British  squadron,    VVv^  vi 
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ood  }uly  7 :  Swedes  under  Klingsporr  defeat  Russians  in 
East  Bothnia.  July  29 :  Russian  fleet  driven  into  har- 
.  hour  by  Swedes  and  British.  July  17 :  Finland  ceded  to 
Russia  by  a  convention,  confirmed  by  formal  treaty  of 
peace  next  year. 

The  Peninsular  Wak  begins  August.— British  t:nder 
Wellesleyland  in  Portugal  (at  Mondego  Bay).  Aug.  17  : 
they  defeat  French  under  Laborde  at  Bori^a.  Aug.  at  •. 
Battle  of  Vlmiera;  Wellesley  defeats  Junot.  French 
agree  (Convention  of  Cintra)  to  evacuate  Portugal.  Sept 
30 :  Evacuation  completed. 

Nov.  30 :  Spaniards  defeated  at  Tndela.  British  army 
under  Sir  J.  Moore  advances  from  Portugal  into  Spain. 
Dec.  22  :  It  joins  a  force  under  Baird  from  Corunna,  but 
not  being  properly  supported  by  Spaniards,  and  being 
threatened  by  superior  force  under  Napoleon  and  Soult, 
Moore  reiires  on  Corunna. 
1809.— Jan.  16 :  Battle  of  Conuma;  British  beat  off  French  and 
secure  re-embarcation  of  the  army  (for  Lisbon). 

Feb.  21 :  Saragossa  taken  by  French. 

April  22 :  Wellesley  again  in  command  at  Lisbon.  May 
12  :  Passage  of  the  Douro.  He  enters  Spain  with  mixed 
British  and  Spanish  force.  July  27,  28  :  He  defeats 
French  at  Talavera.  Not  receiving  reinforcements  he 
retires  on  Almeida. 

July  and  August :  Walcheren  expclition. 

Nov.  20:  Spanish  defeat  at  Ocana;  French  overrun  South 
of  Spain.  In  the  winter  Wellington  forms  the  fortified 
1  nei  of  Torres  Vedras  to  cover  Lisbon  and  provide  a 
secure  base,  resting  on  the  sea,  for  his  army. 

Meanwhile  Napoleon's  difficulties  in  Spain  encourage 
Austria  to  renew  the  struggle  with  France. 

Campaig.ns  of  Eckmuhl  and  Wagram. —April  9: 
Austrians  defeat  Eugene,  the  Viceroy  of  Italy,  at 
Fordenone.  The  Austrian  main  army  under  Archduke 
Charles  invades  Bavaria,  and  on  April  16  dt feats  Bava- 
rians (French  allies)  at  Landshut.  Austrians  undtr 
Archduke  Ferdinand  invade  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw, 
and  on  April  19  defeat  Poles  and  French  under  Ponia- 
towski  at  Baszyn.  April  20  :  Ferdinand  enters  Warsaw. 
Napoleon  re-occupies  Landshut  on  April  21,  and  0:1 
April  22  defeats  Archduke  Charles  in  battle  of  EckxnuliL 
Austrians  retreat  by  Ratisbon  ;  Napoleon  advances  on 
Vienna,  which  he  occupies  on  May  13. 

The  .Archduke  Charles  having  approached  Vienna  from 
northwards.  Napoleon  crosses  the  Danube  to  meet  him. 
June  21  and  22  :  Battles  of  Aspem  and  Eflsllng  ;  French 
defeated,  re-crcs5  the  river.  June  14 :  The  Viceroy 
Eugene  defeats  .Archduke  John  at  Raab.  July  4  and  5  : 
Napoleon  having  been  reinforced,  crosses  to  north  shore 
of  Danube.  July  5  and  6  :  Bittle  of  Wasram  ;  Napoleon 
defeats  Archduke  Charles,  who  retreats  to  Znainx  July 
11:  Battle  of  Znaim  ;  Archduke  again  defeated.  July 
12  :  Armistice,  followed  by  Treaty  of  Schbnbrunn. 

Aug.— Dec.  :  Tyrolese  War —The Tyrolesc under  Hofer 
and  other  leaders  rise  against  French  and  Bavarians.  Aug. 
14  :  Hofer  enters  Innsbruck  in  triumph.  Eventually  the 
'lyrolese  are  everywhere  defeated,  and  Hofer  is  captured 
and  shot. 

War  between  Rlsma  and  Tl-rkev.— Sept.  26  :  Turks 

defeat  Russians  at  SUistria.     P'ailure  of  Russian  attempt 

to  invade  Bulgaria. 

1810.— Peninsular  War  {(ro/ttini,t{I).—]\\]y:  French  under 

Masseni  again  invade   Portugal.     July   11:  They  take 

'  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Sept.  27  :  B.ittle  of  Buaaco  ;  Welling- 
ton defeats  French.  After  the  battle  he  retires  slowly 
on  lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  Nov.  14  :  Massena,  unablf 
to  attack  the  lines,  or  to  maintain  himfclf  longer  in 
front  of  them  for  want  of  supplies,  begins  to  retreat 
towards  Spanish  frontier. 
1811.— Feb.    icj:   Battle  of  Gebora ;  Soult  dc'cats  Spaniards; 


he  then  takes  Badajoz.  March  5:  BattTe  of  Barona, 
Graham  defeats  Victor ;  Wellington  having  been  rein- 
forced, follows  Massena.  April  3:  Battle  of  Babngil; 
Massena  is  defeated  and  reiires  from  Portugal ;  Welling- 
ton besieges  Almeida.  May  5 :  Battle  of  FaentlB 
de  Onoro ;  Massena,  advancing  to  relief  of  Almeida,  b 
again  defeated  by  Wellington;  Almeida  surreoden 
Wellington  then  besieges  Badajoz,  but  fails  to  reduce  it 
May  16 :  Soult  marching  to  relief  of  Badajoz  is  defeated 
at  Albuera.  Sept.  10:  Battle  of  Zlmena;  Spaniardi 
defeat  French.  Oct.  28 :  Hill  defeats  French  at  Maida 
1812.— Jan.  4  :  Battle  of  Allmfera ;  Suchet  defeats  Spaniardi 
Jan.  19:  Wellington  takes  Cludad  Bodrigo  by  stona 
.April  6 :  He  takes  Badajos  by  storm,  and  then  ad  vanes 
into  Spain .  April  6  :  Defeat  of  Soult  at  Uarena.  July  u: 
Battle  of  Salamanca ;  Wellington  defeats  French  osder 
Marmont.— Aug.  12 :  Wellington  enters  Madrid.  UniUe 
to  maintain  himself  here  through  Spaniards  fiailing  to  gnatd 
his  communications,  he  retires  to  borders  of  Portugal. 

French  Invasion  of  Russia.— Campaign  of  Moscow. 
— Russian  jealousy  of  French  alliance  with  Austria,  and 
refusal  of  Czar  to  join  Napoleon's  "  Continental  System 
against  England,  leads  to  war  between  France  and  Russia 
In  the  early  summer  Napoleon  concentrates  the  Grand 
Army,  600,000  strong,  on  western  borders  of  Russu. 
June  24:  He  crosses  the  Niemen,  neu  Kowno.     Juir 
23  :  Battle  of  MohUev ;  Davoust  defeats  Russians.    Ju  y 
25  and  26:    Russian  defeat  at  OBtrowno.       .Aug.    i: 
Sch*arzenburg,  with  right  of  Grand  Army  (.Austrian.v 
etc.),  defeats  Russians  at  Gtorodecmo.    Aug.  18:  N^ 
poleon  defeats  Russians  at  Smolenako.     On  same  day 
St.  C)r  wins  battle  of  Polock.     Aug.    19:  Rear-guard 
action  at  ValUtlnagora,  fought  by  Russians  to  c-.vv: 
thcr  retreat  on  Moscow.     Sept.  7 :  Battle  of  Borodico 
or  of  the  Moskowa)  ;    Napoleon  defeats  Russian  mam 
army  under  Kutusoff.     Sept.  15:  French  enter  Mcscom. 
the  Russians  retire  along  the  Moscow- Kaluga  roa**. 

Moscow  is  set  on  fire  by  the  Russians.  Napoleon.  av.'T 
attempting  to  dictate  a  peace  to  the  Czar,  finds  he  cnnno: 
maintain  himself  in  such  an  advanced  pK5sition  for  :h^ 
winter.  Oct.  15:  Frendi  m.irch  out  of  Moscow  FyutJ- 
west,  by  Kaluga  road,  in  order  to  retire  by  a  ire  0; 
country  not  laid  waste  in  the  advance.  Oct  iS:  Piti! 
of  WinkOWO  ;  Murat  surprised  by  Ktitusoff.  .Same  day 
Second  battle  of  Polok  ;  St.  Cyr.  guarding  left  ci 
French  communications,  defeated  by  Russians.  Oct.  24 
Rattle  of  SSalo-Jaroslavetz ;  indecisive  on  actual  fiel.> 
but  resulting  in  Napoleon's  giving  up  attempt  to  retreat  by 
a  more  southerly  line,  and  falling  back  through  country 
already  wasted.  Kutusoff  moves  parallel  to  him  a  fc* 
miles  off;  Cossacks  harassing  French.  Nov.  3 :  Ea'.:l? 
of  Wlasma;  Russians  repulsed.  Heavy  snow  begins. 
Nov.  15,  16,  and  17:  Battle  of  Krasnol;  repeated  at- 
tacks by  Kutusoff  on  French  columns,  final  attack  :e- 
pel'ed  by  Napoleon  at  head  of  the  Guard.  Nov.  :i 
Tchitchagoff  seizes  bridge  of  Borisov,  by  which  Niip>o'.ccn 
hoped  to  cross  the  Beresina.  Nov.  23  :  Battle  of  Bcrlsov ; 
Oudinot  surprises  the  town,  but  the  Russians  bum  tlv 
bridge  and  hold  opposite  bank.  Napoleon  secretly  pre- 
pares a  bridge  at  Sludianka.  Nov.  27  arid  28  :  B-ittle  c 
the  Beresina;  Napoleon  crosses  at  Studianka  and  q.virs 
the  Wilna  road  with  heavy  los?.  He  then  resigns  cor.- 
niand  to  -Mura*.  and  hurries  back  to  Paris.  Dec.  :;: 
Mural  reaches  Kowno  with  5,000  men.  and  then  re- 
crosses  the  Niemen.  Dec.  18:  Russians  enter  \\;;:-..i. 
v.iih  army  reduced  to  40,000  men. 

North  A.mer ic a.  —  Second  American  War  Icc'- 
(arising  out  of  .American  resistance  to  English  claim  ;! 
right  to  search  United  States  sliips  for  British  rit-serte:'. 
Oct.  13:  Battte  of  Queenston  Heights;  Anicr.c.n- 
defeated  bv  Canadians. 
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1813. — pExrxsULAR  War  (t  jKfinutd).— April  13:  Rittle  of 
Caitalla;  Murray  defeats  Suchet.  June  21  :  Battle  of 
Vittorla;  Wellington  defeats  King  Joseph.  July  28- 
Aup.  2:  Battles  of  the  Pyresees;  Wellington  defeats 
.Soult.  Aug.  31  :  8t  SebaBtlan  stormed  by  Graham. 
Nov.  10:  Wellington  defeats  Soult  at  Nivelle  and 
enters  France.  Dec.  9-13:  Passage  of  the  Nlve  by 
Wellington. 
Uprising  of  Europe  agai.nst  Napoleon.— Campaign 
OF  Leipzig.  Jan.  :  Remains  of  variDus  corps  of  Grand 
Army  retreat  into  IVus^ia  slowly  followed  by  Russians. 
Feb.  17:  Prussia  allies  herself  with  Russia-  March  6: 
French  evacuate  B-rlin.  April  15:  Battle  of  Mdckem; 
Eugene  defeats  Russians.  May  2 :  Battle  of  Lutzen ; 
Napoleon  di;feats  allies  and  occupies  Dresden.  May  19  : 
Battle  of  KttnigBwartlia  ;  Ney  defeats  Russians.  May 
20  and  21 :  Battle  of  Bautzen ;  Napoleon  defeats  allies. 
May  30  :  Armistice.  June  and  July:  Unsuccessful  peace 
negotiations.  Aug.  11  :  Arnnstice  ends;  Austria  joins 
allies.  .\ug.  21:  Battle  of  Lowenberg;  and  Aug.  22: 
Brittle  of  Katsbach ;  Napoleon  twice  defeats  Prussians. 
.Aug.  23  :  batt'.e  of  Gross-Beeren  ;  Reynicr  defeated  by 
Prussians.  Aug.  26  :  Second  battle  of  Katsbach ;  French 
defeated  by  Prussians.  .Aug.  27  :  Battle  of  Dresden; 
Napoleon  <lefeats  the  .\ustrians.  .Aug.  29  and  50  :  Battle 
of  Knlm;  French  under  Vandamnie  defeated  ty  allies. 
Napoleon  defeats  Bliicher  (Sept.  4)  at  Hochkirc^,  and 
(Sept.  5)  Markorsdorf.  — Sept.  6:  Ney  deflate  J  at 
Dennewltz.-  Oct.  3:  Bertrand  dtfeated  at  Warten- 
berg.  Oct.  14  :  Great  cavalry  action  at  liebertwolk* 
Wltl :  Murat  fails  to  prevent  junction  of  allied  near 
Leipzig.  Ocf.  16.  17,  and  x8  :  Battle  of  Leipzig; 
Napoleon  defeated  by  allies,  and  retreats  westsvard. 
Oct  30  :  Battle  of  Hanau;  Napuleon  defeats  Bavarians, 
who  try  to  intercept  his  retreat  to  the  Rhine.  Dec.  21 : 
Austrians  and  Russians  cross  the  Rhine. 
North  .America.— second  .Amekk  an  War  (.vnf.f. 
—Jan.  22  :  French  Town  taken  by  .Americans.  May  27: 
They  take  Fort  George.  June  h  -,  .Americans  defeated 
ut  Borlington  Heights.  Oct.  16 :  .Action  at  ChA,teau> 
gnay.  Nov.  n  :  Battle  of  Clirystlers  Farm,  t  anada. 
Dec.  8  :  Battle  of  Black  Rock. 

B14.- Napoleon's  '■Campai<;n  of  France.  —Jan.  1: 
Bliicher  crosses  the  Rhine.  Jan.  25  :  Napoleon  takes 
command  of  the  army  at  Chalons  (only  about  50.000 
men).  Jan.  29:  He  jiirpriMS  Blucher  at  Brlenne. 
Feb.  i:  He  defeats  al-ie's  at  La  Rothiire.  Feb.  7: 
Victory  of  allies  at  Bar-Sur-Aube.  Napoleon  defe.us 
Bliicher  at  (Feb.  10)  Cbampaubert,  (nili)  Mont- 
mlraU,  (12th)  ChAteau-Thlerry.  anri  (13th)  Vau- 
Cluunps.  'Feb.  17:  He  defeats  Russian  \iinguard  at 
Monnant.  Feb.  18  :  He  defeats  allies  at  Montereao. 
March  7  :  P,attle  of  Craonne  :  French  victory.  March  9: 
Marmont  fails  in  attack  on  Prussians  at  Laon.  March  13  : 
Napoleon  surprises  Russian  corps  under  .Sl  Priest  at 
Blielins.  March  21  :  He  makes  unsuccessful  attack  on 
Schwarzenburg  at  Ards-snr-Anbe.  The  allies  now  take 
advantage  of  their  superior  numbers  to  oppose  Napoleon 
with  a  portion  of  their  force*,  while  they  push  on  to  Paris 
with  the  rest.  Napoleon  leaves  Marmont  and  .Mortier 
with  30,000  men  to  cowt  Paris,  and  tries  to  oper.ite 
against  communications  of  the  invaders.  *  March  25 : 
B.ittle  of  La  F^  Cbampenoise ;  Marmont  and  Mortier 
defeated  ;  they  retire  to  suburbs  of  Paris.  March  30 : 
.Allies  storm  French  positions  in*  the  suburbs  (Battle  of  the 
Barrlen).  ^  March  31  :  They  enter  Paris,  .\pril  30  : 
Nafxtleon  as&emblcs  a  force  at  Fontainebloau  to  attempt 
recaptjire  of  Paris,  but  is  persuaded  to  accept  armistice 
already  signed  by  Marmont  and  Mortier. 
\Vki.lingt<>n*«*  Invasion  ov  the  South  of  France.— 
FebriKiiy  37  :  He  defeats  Scult  at'Orthtz  and  (March  30) 


atTarbes.     April  :o:  Battle  of  Toulouto;  final  defeat 
of  Soult  by  Wellington. 

May  30 :  Peace  of  Pans  ;  Napoleon,  having  abdicated,  is 
given  island  of  Elba.     Bourbons  restored  in  France. 

North  America.— Second  American  War  {ton/J.). — 
May  4:  Battles  of  Longwood  and  (July  6)  Chippewa; 
British  defeats.  July  25:  Battle  of  Lnndy's  Lane  or 
Wlgara  Falls.  British  victory.  .August  15 :  British 
repulse  at  Fort  Erie.  August  24  :  liattle  of  Bladens- 
bnrg ;  General  Ross  defeats  .Americans  and  captures 
Washington.     .S«.>pt.  12:  British  \ictory  at  Baltimore. 

India.- Nepail  or  Gurkha  War  begins  this  year. 
Briti>h  unsuccessful  at  outset. 
1815.  —  CAMPAKiN  of  Waterloo.-  Feb.  26:  .Napoleon 
leaves  Kllia.  March  i  :  He  lands  in  France.  Mar».h  20  : 
He  reaches  Pzris,  the  army  declaring  for  him.  TheaHies 
declaie  war  against  him.  .Murat.  Kmi;  of  .Naples,  begins 
a  war  against  the  .Austrians.  but  is  defeated  at  Ferrara 
(.April  12)  and  Tolentino  (.May  2). 
*  June  15  :  .Napoleon  marches  into  Belgium.  June  K) :  Battle 
of  Llgny;  he  defeat*;  Pru-sians  undtr  Blucher.  .Same 
day  :  Battle  of  Qnatre  Bras ;  British  hold  their  own. 
but  en  hearing  of  Prussian  defeat,  retire  to  position  of 
Waterioo.  June  18:  Battle  of  Waterloo:  Napoleon 
defeated  by  allies  under  Wellington  and  Bliicher.  Same 
day:  Battle  of  Wavre :  French  under  (Jrouchy  defeat 
Prussians  under  1  hielniann.  On  hearing  of  Napoleon's 
<lefeat.  Grouchy  makes  goo«l  his  retreat  to  France. 
June  21  :  Napoleon  abdicates.  July  3:  Paris  surrenders 
to  Well-ngion  and  BlCcher. 

ShCoM)  .Amkki<  an  vVak  (.i//^/;/;ir</).— Jan.  8-15 :  British 
repulse  at  New  Orleans. 

iNMA  — CJiRKA  War  continues.     Battle  of  Malaun. 
1816 —India.  -  Glkkha   War  ends  with  Ochterlony  s  \ic- 
tories  in  NepKiul. 

MKDriKKKANKAN.— .Aug.  2C :  Pirate  stronghold  of  Algiers- 
boniharded  by  trilish  an«l  Dutch  fleets  under  Exmouth. 
1817.- South  .America.  — Feb.    12:  Battle  of  Chacabuco; 
Spaniards  defeated  by  revolted  Chilians. 

India— Nov.  5  :  Rutle  of  Kirkee  ;  defeat  of  the  Peshwii. 
Dec.  21  :  Battle  of  Mehadpore  :  <iefeat  of  Holkar. 
1818— SoiTH  .Amerw  A.      .April  5;    Incisive  victory  of  the 

Chi'.Mns  at  Maipo. 
^1819— .SocrH  .Amerk  .\.— .Aug.  7:  Boyaca;  Bolivar  defeats 
Spaniards. 
1820  —Nov.  :  Dundonald's  blockade  of  Callao. 

1821.  — ISM  RKKCTIONAKV  MoVFMf  NTS  AGAINST  THE  Tl'RKS 
IN    CJREK*  E  AND  THE    BALKAN    PENINSULA,  with  aid  of 

Russian  and  other  foreign  sympathisers.  — .May  27  :  Battle 

of  Valtezza;     Turks    defeated.      June    19:    Battle  of 

Dragaschan;    Greeks  under  Ypsilanti  defeated.     Octo- 

l)er  5  :  TrlpoUtza  stormed  by  Greeks. 
1822. —  July    13:    <ireeks    defeat    Turks    at    Thermopylai 

Sept.  16  :  Corinth  taken. 
1823.— French   interwntion    in    Sp<iin   against  the    Liberals. 

Capture  of  the  Trocadero. 
1824.— WesT  .\fri«  a.— Jan.  21 :  Battle  .jf  Accra ;  SirChailes 

.Macarthy  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Ashantees. 
SOLTH  .Amerua.— Dec.  9:  Rittleof  Ayacncho;  Peruvians 

defeat  Spaniards. 
India.— First  Burme\e  War  begins. 
1825  —May  28  :  Rittle  of  Rangoon. 
1826.— India.— FiRvf  BiK.MfSE  War  tnds  with  .inncxation 

of  .Assam,  Tenasserir.i.  and  Ar.uan. 
Jan.  18  :  British  ca[nure  fihnrtpore. 
Al  RICA.— .\ug.  7  :  British  tlefeat  .Xsliant^rs  .it  Accra. 
1827.— (iREEK  War  ok  Indm'fndknck      Mav  17:  Athens 

taken.    Oct.  20:     Battle  of  Navarino;    Turkish  flert 

•lestroyed  by  united  fleets    of    F.ngland.    France,  and 

Russia.     D<>c.  18:  (.zar  publishes  a  manifesto  announcing 

armed  intervention  in  Tiirk^v. 
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1828.— Russo-TURKiSli  War.— Jan. -March:  Russian  armies 
under  Wittgenstein  concentrating  in  Bessarabia.  May  7 : 
They  cross  the  Pruth. — ^June  8th  :  They  cross  the  Danube 
at  Satunovo,  below  Galatz,  meeting  with  little  resistance, 
and  march  on  Varna.  July  11  :  Battle  of  Bazardjik; 
Russians  defeat  Turks  north  of  Varna.  July  12  :  Battle 
ofKosludJa;  Sortie  of  Varna  garrison  repulsed.  Oct.  10: 
Varna  surrenders.     Russians  go  into  winter  quarters. 

1829. — Diebitsch  takes  command  of  Russian  field-army  ;  he 
besieges  Silistria.  May  17 :  Battle  of  Eskl  AmauUar 
(near  Varna).  June  17  :  Battle  of  Kulevdia  or  Marasch ; 
Turks  defeated.  June  17  :  Silistria  surrenders.  July  1  : 
Battle  of  Kainly ;  Russians  defeat  Turks,  and  then  cross 
Bilkans  near  the  sea,  keeping  touch  with  their  fleet.  July 
25  :  Battle  of  A]t08 ;  31st,  Jamboli ;  Aug.  12,  and  Slivno ; 
Russian  victories  south  of  Balkans.  Aug.  50  :  Diebitsch 
enters  Adrianople  with  only  15,000  men.  Pestilence  in 
his  army.  Threatened  by  an  army  of  40,000  Amauls, 
and  unable  to  advance  or  retire,  Diebitsch  is  extricated 
from  a  dangerous  position  by  diplomatists,  who  (Sept.  14) 
induce  Turkey  to  conclude  a  peace.  This  is  followed  by 
a  formal  treaty,  acknowledging  independence  of  Greece 
and  semi-independence  of  Danubian  principalities. 

1830.— North  Africa.— July  5  :  Alfflen  taken  by  French. 
POL.VND.  — Nov.  29:   Successful  insurrection   at  Warsaw. 
The  Grand  Duke  C!onstantine  takes  to  flight. 

1831, — ^Jan.  25 :  Polish  Parliament  decrees  deposition  of 
Russian  Imperial  family  from  all  rule  in  Poland. 
Feb.  5 :  Diebitsch  with  Russian  army  enters  Poland. 
Feb.  17:  Poles  defeated  at  Dobre  and  KalUBzyn ; 
retire  towards  Warsaw.  Feb.  19  and  20 :  Russians 
force  Polish  position  at  Wawer.— Feb.  25 :  Battles 
of  Bialolenlca  and  Grocbow;  indecisive.— .April  10: 
Poles  defeat  Russians  at  Seidlice.  May  26  :  Battle  of 
Ostrolenka  ;  claimed  by  both  sides  as  a  victory.  June  8  : 
Diebitsch  dies  of  cholera,  wliich  ravages  botli  armies. 
July:  Russians  under  Paskiewitch  march  down  norlh 
l)ank  of  Vistula  to  Prussian  frontier,  bridge  it  wiih 
Prussian  help,  and  in  August  march  on  Warsaw  by  iIr- 
south  bank  Aug  15  :  Battle  of  the  Bztira  River  ;  Poles 
driven  back  on  Warsaw.  Sept.  6  and  7  :  Polisii  puii- 
tions  in  suburbs  of  Warsaw  captured  after  h.ird  fighting. 
Sept.  8  :   P.iskiewilcli  enters  Warsaw.     End  of  the  war. 

1832.— French  I.ntekvkntion  in  Bklgilm.— .\  Fn-nch 
corps  under  Marshal  Gdr.ard  marches  into  licigiuni  to 
e.xiicl  the  Dutch  from  Antwerp,  their  last  stronghold. 
Dec.  23  :  Citadel  of  Antwerp  surrenders  to  French  and 
Belgians  after  an  obstinate  defence, 
Wr.MiiRN  Ama.— l-"gyptians  under  Mehemel  AH  invade 
Syria.  Turks  defeated  by  Egyptians  (July  8)  at  Homs, 
(July  29)  Beylan,  and  (Dec  21)  Konlya.  Result :  Syria 
ceded  to  .Mehemel  .\li  by  the  Porte. 

1836. —  Firm  Caklist  W.\k.  -  Disputed  succession  to 
Spanish  crown.  Civil  war  between  adherents  of  Don 
Carlos  (Carlists)  and  supporters  of  C*"^'*^"  Christina,  as 
regent  for  her  daughter,  (Ji'^^^n  Isabella  II.  (Chrislino^). 
The  latter  are  assisted  by  a  British  legion,  organised 
\sith  approval  and  help  of  British  Govenmienl.  .May  5  : 
Rittle  of  Hemanl;  C.iriists  defeated.  Oct.  i:  (  ariist 
deleat  at  St  Sebastian.  1  )ec.  24  :  Siege  of  Bilbao  raised. 
Tlx.\n  Insukrkction.— Siege  of  Alamo.  April  2  :  Rattle 
of  San  Jacinto;  Mexicans  d«'ffate<l  by  Houston. 

1837.-  M.irch  i6 :  Carlists  again  defeated  at  Hemani.  M,iy 
17:  British  Legion  defeats  Carlists  at  Irun.  July  15: 
1  igliting  at  Valencia.  Aug.  24:  liittle  of  Herrera; 
Don  Carlos  defeats  Buereno. 
North  .Vkrica.— Oct.  13  :  French  take  Constan'.ine 
NoRin  .America. —Canadian  Rkbellion,-  Dec.  14: 
Battle  of  St.  Eustace  ;  rebels  defeated. 

1838.— .Nov.  17  :  Battle  of  Prescott;  Canadian  rebels  defeated. 
CARLi.vr  War.— June  22:  Battle  of  Penacerrada. 


1839.— Jan.  19  :  Aden  taken  by  British. 

First  Afghan  War.— July  23 :  Storming  of  Qii 

Aug.  7  :  Cabul  occupied. 
Syria.  —  Mehemet  Ali  (believed   to    be   encouroi* 
France)  renews  war  against  the  Porte.    June  23  : 
of  Nlaib  ;  Complete  defeat  of  Turkish  army  of  Ai 
the  Syro-Egyptian  army. 

1840.— Quadruple  alliance  of  England,  .\ustria,  Russi 
Turkey  having  been  formed  to  secure  itatus  gu.' 
East  and  check  progress  of  Mehemet  Ali.  Britis 
under  Napier  is  sent  to  the  coast  of  Syria.  Sej 
Sldon  taken  by  Napier.  Oct.  10 :  Allies  defeat  Eg) 
at  Beyront  Nov.  3  :  Acre  stormed  by  allies. 
INIJIA.— Battle  of  Kotriab  (Scinde) ;  British  victory. 

1841.— Chinese  W^ar.— Jan.  7 :  English  victory  at  Cha 
Jan.  36 :  Bog^ne  Forts  (Canton)  taken.     Aug.  27 : 
taken. 
Afghanistan.— Rising  against    British   towards  < 
year. 

1842.— Jan.  :  Destniction  of  British  army  retiring  from ' 
March  10 :  Afghans  defeated  at  Candabar.  April 
6  :  Kbyber  Pass  forced  by  Pollock.  Sept.  6 :  \ 
defeated  at  Obnmee  by  Nott. 
Chinese  War  (ronfinufJ).— March  10:  Chinese  dc 
at  NlnffPO.— July  21 :  Cbinklans;  taken. 

1843.— India.— Scinde  War.— Feb.   17  :   Napier's  ' 
at  Meanee. 
Maiiratta  Oltbreak  at  (Jwalior.— Dec.  29: 1 
defeats  Mahrattas  at  Mabarajapore. 

1844.— North  Africa.- .\ug.   14:  Battle  of  Islj;  I 
defeat  Abd-el-Kadr. 

1845.— India. —  First  Sikh  War.  — Cough  defeits 
(Dec.  18)  at  Mtkdld  and  (Dec.  20  and  21)  Flroobl 

1846.— Jan.  28:   Smith  defeats  Sikhs  at  AllwaL    Fd 
Gough  defeats  them  at  Sobraon. 
North     Amkrica.  —  Unitld    St  \tks     Invasio 
Mkxuo.  -May  8  and  9  :   Battle  u{  Palo  AUo. 
21-23  :  Battle  of  Monterey  ;  American  victtiries^ 

1847.— Feb.   22:   Battle  of  Buena  Vista.     .\ug.  19  an 
Battle  of  Ozontero  ;  United  Stale>  victories. 
.swn/KRi.AND.   Civil  War    c>i     thi.    .'noslerm 
Nov.  23  :   Battle  of  Oisllkon. 

1848.— War  again.st  .Aiijirians  in  I  r  \i.v.  — .Mi-c- 
Revolution  in  Vienna.  March  18-2.:  :  ke\u!t  c!'  MI 
kadetzky  (.Austrian  commander)  retire^  to  Ve- 
•March  22  :  Revolution  at  Venice.  M.irch  23 :  Rii< 
storms  Ualegnano,  where  insurgents  try  tu  cut  C 
retreat.  March  28  :  Ch.irles  .Mberl  and  Sardinur. . 
enter  I.omUirdy  to  support  insurgents  .\gaiiist  .\- 
.•\pril  8  :  liittlc  of  QoltO  ;  C.  .Altwrt  defeats  Auv 
and  crosses  Mincio.  April  30  :  .Austrian  defeat  it 
trengo.  May  6  :  C.  Albert  fails  in  attack  or.  5 
Lucia.  May  9:  Nugent,  advancing  with  .\uitra: 
serve  army,  defeats  Italians  at  PoderobUs.  .M-») 
B.ittlc  of  Vloenaa;  indeciMve.  June  2:  Pe^chicri 
renders  to  C.  Allien.  June  10:  Italians  under  Dor 
defeated  at  Vicenza.  July  24-20  :  B.Ulle  of  CustO 
(.  .  AllK'rt  defeated  by  Radetzky  in  three  d.i>J  tig 
about  Custozza  and  Somma  i  ampagna.  Itali.i: 
tie.it  into  Lombardy  pursued  by  ,Austnan>.  A- 
Kadelzky  re-enters  Milan.  .Aug.  o  :  .Armistice. 
Si.K.sw  K  K-II(»l..STKiN  War.  — Prus.^a  assert->  cUini  >  • 
many  to  Duchies  of  Sleswick  and  Holstcin.  and  nu 
into  the  territory,  the  invasion  being  preceded  In  ' 
of  (ierman  sympathisers  against  the  Danes.  -V' 
Danes  defeat  relxjls.  April  23  ;  Prussians  dcfwt  I 
at  the  Dannewerke. 
Croat  Campaign  in  Hungary. —The  Croats  u 
JelLichich  (incited  thereto  by  Vienna  Govemnient)  io 
Hungary,  but  (Sept.  27)  are  defeated  at  Baltic  of  Villi 
l-y  Hungarian  national  army. 
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India.  —Second  .Sikh  War  begins  with  outbreak  at 
Ifooltan  in  1848. 

49.— Gougli  defeats  t1i(«  Sikhs  (Jan.  13)  at  ChilliantTallali 
and  (Feb.  31)  Ooojerat 
War  is  Italy. — March  12  :  C.  Albert  gives  Radetzky 
notice  that  armistice  will  end  on  20th.  March  20  : 
Austrians  enter  PiedmonL  March  21 :  Ifilians  defeated 
at  Mortara.  March  33 :  Battle  of  Novar& ;  complete 
defeat  of  the  Italiins.  March  26 :  .Armistice  between 
Austrians  and  Piedmontese.  March  39  :  Breflda  (which 
has  not  heard  yet  of  Novara)  rises  against  Austrians, 
bnt  (March 31)  is  recaptured  by  Haynau.  April:  .Aus- 
trians under  DWspre  drive  revolutionary  Ciovernments 
from  Modena,  Parma,  and  Horence.  April  30  :  French 
under  Oudinot  defeated  by  Garibaldi  near  Rome.  May 
19:  Garibaldi  defeats  Neapolitans  at  Velletri.  July  3  : 
Borne  taken  by  the  French.  .Aug.  24  :  Venice  surrenders. 
War  in  Hlng.\ry.— Feb.  27:  Battle  of  Orau;  Hun- 
garians defeat  Austrians.  After  numerous  defeats  the 
Austrians  call  in  Russians  to  help  in  destruction  of  the 
national  (iovernment  at  Pesth.  .Austrian  and  Russian 
armies  (250.000)  march  against  Hungarian  national  army 
(about  130,000).  Hungarians  defeated  at  Pered  ( June  21 ) 
and  Aos  (July  2  and  10).  July  17  :  Russians  takcWaitxen. 
July  31  :  Battle  of  Schassbog :  Russians  defeat  Hun- 
garians under  Bern.  .Aug.  10:  .Austrians  under  Haynau 
defeat  Hungarians  at  Temeivar.  Gorgeis  capitulation 
ends  the  war. 

50.  — Denmark.— Battle  of  Idstelt  (Sleswick-Holstein) ; 
Holsteiners  and  Prussians  defeated  by  Danes, 

50— 54.— Kaffir  War  in  Cai)e  Colony, 

52. — India.— Skcond  Burmesk  War.— Mar,  7  :  Donahew. 
April  12-14  :  Capture  of  Rangoon;  Pegu  annexed. 

53  — Beginning  of  the  war  between  Russia  and  Tlrkky. 
arising  out  of  Russian  claim  to  custody  of  places  of  pil- 
grimage in  Palestine,  and  to  right  of  protectorate  over 
Russo-Greek  Christians  in  Turkibh  Kmpire.  Western 
Powers  subsequently  intervened  to  check  Russian  pro- 
gress, hence  the  Crimean  War  of  1854-56. 
July  2  :  Russian  army  enters  Moldavia.  Nov.  4  :  Rittle 
of  Oltenitza ;  Turks  defeat  Russians,  Nov.  30  :  i^ttle  of 
Blnope ;  RussL-ms  destroy  Turkish  M|uadron  in  Black  Sea. 

54.— Battle  of  Cltate;  Turks  defeat  Russians.— May  17: 
Russians  besiege  Silistna.--June  22  :  Russians,  menaced 
by  Austrian  concentration  in  their  rear,  raise  the  siege 
and  evactiate  the  Danubian  principalities.  July  20  and 
30:  Russians  defeat  Turks  at  Bayazld,  in  Asia  Minor, 
Aug.  :  The  allied  army  (British,  French,  and  Turks)  at 
Varna  ordered  to  invade  the  Crimea.  Sept,  i :  Embarca- 
tion  at  Varna  liegins,  Sept.  14  :  landing  in  Crimea 
begins.  Sept.  20  :  Battle  of  the  Alma ;  Russian  defeat. 
Oct.  9 :  Siege  of  Sebastopol  l)egins.  Oct,  25  :  Rmle  of 
Balaclava ;  claimed  by  both  sides,  Nov.  5 :  Battle  of 
iBkarman ;  Russian  defeat. 
Australia.— Dec.  3:  The  Eureka  stockade. 

t55. — Sardinian  force  joins  allies  in  Crimea. — Feb,  17:  Rus- 
sian attack  on  Mupatoria  repulsed,  June  18  (Waterloo 
day):  Unsuccessful  attempt  of  allies  to  storm  SebaatopoL 
Aug.  16 :  Battle  of  the  Tchemaya ;  Russian  defeat. 
Sept.  8:  French  storm  the  Malakoff;  English  at  tad 
the  Badan.  In  the  night  the  Russians  abandon  south 
side  of  SebastopoL 
Asia  Minor.  — Nov.  27  :  Russians  take  Kari. 

;56. — Treaty  of  Paris  ends  the  war. 
Persian    War.— Dec.    10  :    British   defeat    Persians   at 
Baihin. 

157.— British  defeat    Persians   (Feb.    8)    at   Kooabab    and 

(March  96)  at  Moliammarali. 

Thb  Indian  Mutiny.— May  10:  Sepoy  Mutiny  begins 

at  MMrnt.      May.  June,  and   July:  fighting   in  and 

near  MDd.    June  ay :  Massacre  of  Cawnpora  garri:on. 


June  29:  Ladcnow  bciiege;!  by  the  rthcU.  July  11  : 
Hdvelock  defeats  rebel-  at  Futtebpore  and  marches  on 
Cawnpore.— Aug.  15:  1  little  of  Pandoo  Nnddea  :  Neill 
defeats  rebels,  ."^ept.  14-20  :  .As<iault  and  cipture  of 
DelliL  Sept.  36  :  Relief  of  Lncknow  by  Havelock  and 
Outram.  Nov.  16  :  Second  relief  of  Luclmow  by  Camp- 
l>ell.  Dec.  6 :  Camplxrll  defeats  rebels  ne  ir  Cawnpore. 
1858.— Jan.  2:  llampljells  victory  at  Fattsghor.  Feb.  4: 
Inglis  defeats  rebels  at  CalpL  Jan.  12  and  Feb.  21  : 
Outram  defeats  rebels  near  Lncknow.  March  9-15: 
Colin  Camptwll  drives  reliels  from  Lucknow.  Victories 
of  Sir  Hugh  Rose  (Lord  .Strathnairn)  in  Central  India. 
Battles  of  <.April  4)  Jhansi,  (.May  11 )  Kooneh,  and  (June 
17)  Owalior.  June  7:  Bareilly.  Sept,  15:  Battle  of 
Bajgbor;  defeat  of  rebels  under  I'antia  To|>ee  b) 
Mitchell.  Nov.  24 :  Battle  of  Dlioodea  Kbera ;  Colin 
Campbell  (Lord  Clyde)  defeats  rebels. 
1859.— Feb.  10 :  Horsford  defeats  the  Begum  of  Oude  and 
Nana  S;»hib.  What  remained  of  the  rebel  bands  was 
broken  up  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

War  utrwEEN  France  and  .Austria.— .After  Crimean 
War  Napoleon  111.  plans  with  .Sardinian  minister,  Cavour. 
a  French  intervention  in  Italy,  to  drive  out  the  .Aus- 
trians and  substitute  French  for  .\ustri<m  intluence  south 
of  the  Alps. 

April  23 :  .Austria,  i>rovok^  by  I'rencli  and  Sardinian  war 
preptarations,  sends  ultimatum  to  Turin :  French  troops 
at  once  enter  Piedmont  and  land  at  Geno:i.  May  ao : 
Battle  of  Montabello  :  Forey  defeats  .Au^^trians.  May  26 : 
(Jaribaldi  makes  unsuccessful  attack  on  Austrians  at 
Varese.  May  30  and  31  :  .Allies  defeat  .Austrians  at 
Palestro.  June  i  :  French  advance  against  Austrian 
position  on  the  Ticino  covering  .Milan.  June  3  :  action 
at  Turbigo;  MacMahon  crosses  the  Ticino.  June  4: 
Biittle  of  Magenta ;  defeat  of  .\ustrians,  June  7  :  French 
enter  Milan.  .Austrians  retire  to  the  Mmcio.  June  8  : 
Ilizaine  defeats  .Austri.in  rearj^ird  at  Malegnano. 
J  une  24  :  Rittle  of  Solferlno ;  defeat  of  Austrians. 
July  8:  Armisiiccof  Villafranca.  followed  by  peace  of 
Zurich.  Lonil>ardy  given  to  Piedmont,  which  cedes  Savoy 
and  Nice  to  France. 

China.— June  25:    English  gunboat  tioiilia  repulsed  in 
attack  on  the  Taku  Forts  (Pei-ho  River >. 
I860.— Si'ANi>n    War  with    Morocc o.  —  S|>aniards  under 
C>'l)onnel  defeat  .Moors  (Jan.  i).  .at  Castillejoa,  ( Feb.  4) 
Tetuan.  and  (.March  23)  Ouad-el-Ras. 

Wars  of  the  Italian  Revdiatids.— Garibaldi,  with 
secret  support  of  .Sardinian  Government,  raises  insurrec- 
tion ajjain>t  liourbons  in  Sicily.  May  15:  He  defeats 
Neapolitans  at  CalataflmL  May  27-31 :  He  takes  Palamio 
after  some  street -lighting.  July  21  and  22:  Defeats 
Neapolitans  at  Mllano ;  Sardinian  troops  march  through 
Papal  States  into  kingdom  of  Naples,  defeating  Papal 
troops  under  La  .Moriciere  (Sept.  18)  at  CaitelfldardO, 
and  liesieging  and  taking  Ancona,  Oct.  i  :  Battle  of 
the  Voltamo;  Garibaldi  defeats  Neapolitan  royalists 
before  Capna.  Ucl  17:  Brittle  of  Isamla;  Sardinians 
defeat  NeaiX)litan3  m  the  .Abnizzi.  Nov.  3 :  Battle  of 
the  Garigliano  ;  S»irdinians  defeat  Neapoliuins. 

CHiNEsU  War.  -  .\ug.  21:  .Allies  (British  and  French) 
capture  Taku  Forts.  Sept.  iS  :  B;ittle  of  Clitn-kiawaii, 
and  .Sept.  2: :  IVittle  of  Pa-li-chao;  Chinese  defeats,  as 
result  of  which  I'ekin  is  taken. 

New  Zealand.— Maori  insurrection, 
1861.-  Italy.— tiaeu  surrenders  to  Victor  EmmanueL     Hill 
fightini;  against  Neiipolitan  Royalists  in  Calabria  and  the 
Abnizzi  in  this  and  the  two  following  years. 

Turkey.— October  and  November :  Unsuccessful  rising  of 
Montenegrins. 

North  America.— .American  Civil  War  (War  of 
Secession)  began.    April  12  :  the  C<Hifederales  bombard 
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Fort  8iunt«r  (Charleston).  June  to  :  Federal  deftpat  at 
Ug  BetbA  July  5  :  Confederate  defeat  at  Carthage. 
July  21 :  Battle  of  Ball  Run  or  MniiMiai  (first  big  battle 
of  war) :  defeat  of  Federals.  Aug.  lo :  Federal  victory  at 
Sprtngfltld.  Sept.  3o:  Confederates  take  Lextuffton, 
and  (Oct  ai)  win  battle  of  Ball's  Blnit 
Mexico.  —  England,  France,  and  Spain  inten'ene  in 
Mexico  in  interest  of  Mexican  bondholders,  and  occupy 
Vera  Cruz  in  December  without  resistance.  England 
and  Spain  soon  retire  from  the  enterprise,  but  France 
tries  to  found  an  empire  in  Mexico  under  an  Austrian 
archduke. 

1862,— Italy.— Garibaldi  tries  to  organise  a  movement  against 
Rome,  but  on  August  29  he  is  wounded  and  his  volun- 
teers dispersed  by  the  royal  troops  .it  Aspromonta. 
American  Civil  War.— Feb.  16 :  Federals  take  Fort 
Donnelaon.  March  9 :  Battle  of  Hamjrtoa  Roads ; 
first  fight  of  the  ironclads.  Monitor  and  Merrimac. 
April  6  and  7  :  Confederate  victory  at  Bbilob.  April  27  : 
Fanagut  takes  New  Orleans.  Confederate  successes  at 
(May  5)  Williamstnirj:  and  (25th)  Winchester.  May 
31  and  June  i :  Battle  of  Falroaks.  Jtme  25-July  i  : 
Battles  of  the  Cbldcahomlny.  Aug.  9:  Confederate 
victory  at  Cedar  Konntaln.  Au?.  23-29 :  Fighting  on 
the  B^ppahannock.  .Aug.  29  and  30 :  Second  battle 
of  Bull  Run;  Federal  defeat.  Sept.  17  :  Federal  victory 
at  Antietam.  Dec.  13 :  Le;2  defeats  Federals  at 
Ftederlckshorg. 
French  Invasion  of  Mexico.— .\pril  28:  Mexicins 
defeated  at  Acoltsingo.  May  5:  French  repuls.'  at 
La  Fnebla.  June  13  and  14  :  Battle  cf  Orizaba ;  French 
victory. 

1803.— Poland.  Unsuccessful  Rising  against  Rl'-^sia.— 
Numerous  small  battles  and  skirnushes,  chiefly  n?ar 
Galician  frontier.  Battle  of  Brody 
American  Civil  War.  —  May  3 :  Battle  of  Chan- 
CSllorsville ;  Lee  defeats  Federa's  and  attempts  in- 
vaiion  of  the  North.  June  14  :  Conftfdemt-  victory  at 
Winchester.  July  i,  2.  and  3  :  Battle  of  Gettysbtirg; 
Lee  defeated  by  Federals  under  Meade.  July  4  :  Grant, 
after  long  s-iege,  takes  Vlcksbnrg  on  the  Mississippi. 
(Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg  decided  the  war  against  the 
South,  though  it  dragged  on  till  1865.)  ?<\X.  19  and  20 : 
Confederate  victory  at  Chicktmauga.  Nov.  23  and  26 : 
Federals  victorious  at  Chattinoofira. 
Mexican  War. — May  17 :  La  Pnebla  taken  by  French 
after  desperate  resistance.  June  10 :  Marshal  Forey 
enters  Mexico  ;  Juarez  and  Mexican  repiiblicans  keep 
up  a  guerilla  warfare.  Dec.  29:  EJaitIs  cf  Uniapan; 
Mexican  defeat 
India.— Umbeyla  Campaign.- Oct. -Dec. :  Fighting  in 
the  pass.    Dec.  15-16:  Chamberlain  captures  Umbeyla. 

1863-64.— China.— Gordon's    successful    campaign   against 
Taeping  rebels,  in  which  he  uins  more  than  thirty  battle?. 

1864.— Danish  War.  Austria  and  Prussia  unite  to  enforce 
German  claim  to  duchies  of  Sleswick-Holstein  and  Lauon- 
burg.  Feb.  i  :  Allies  cross  frontier.  Feb.  3 :  Danes 
(lefea-cd  at  Jagel  and  Overselk.  Feb.  5  :  they  evacuate 
the  Dannewerke.  Feb.  5  :  Danes  defeated  at  Oversee 
and  (Feb,  8)  at  Viele.  .April  18 :  Prussians  storm  DtippeL 
May  9  :  Danes  win  naval  fight  near  Heligoland;  armis- 
tice. Unsuccessful  peace  negotiations.  June  28  and  29 : 
Prussians  force  passage  of  strait  into  Islsnd  Of  Alsen. 
July  21  :  R en dsburg  taken  ;  armistice,  fo'lowed  by  Danish 
surrender  of  the  disputed  territory. 
American  Civil  War  —  Grant  and  Moade  ad- 
vance agninst  Confederate  capital.  Richmond.  May 
10-12:  Battles  of  Spottsylvanla  and  the  Wilderness. 
June :  Federals  begin  siege  of  Confederate  lini-S  «)t 
Petersburg  (the  defences  cf  Richmond).  June  19  :  Ala- 
bama sunk  by  Kcarsari;(.       Sept.  2  :  Sherman  occupi-.'S 


Atlanu,  from  which  he  marches  through  Georgia  to  the 
sea  at  Sivannab.  Confederates  defeat  at  Wlnchsiter 
(SepL  19),  Cedar  Creek  (Oct.  19),  and  Franklin  (Nor. 
30).  Dec  14-16 :  Thomas  defeats  Hood  and  last  (."on- 
federate  army  in  their  western  territory  at  Nashville. 

Mexico.— Guerilla  warfare  continues  in  the  provinces; 
Maximilian  proclaimed  Empo-or. 

South  Ahesica.— In  1864  Spain  became  involved  in  a 
dispute  with  Peru ;  Chili  joined  Pcm  as  an  ally.  The 
only  fights  were  attacks  on  coast  towns  by  Spanish  fleet. 

New  Zealand.— Maori  War.— .April  27 :  Fight  at  the 
Gate  Fab. 
1885.— .American  Civil  War.  Feb.  17:  Confedor.iie^ 
evacuate  Charleston.  April  i :  Lee  defeated  at  Five 
Forks.  April  2 :  Confederates  evacuate  Kichmoad 
.April  6 :  Action  at  Fannf  Ule ;  final  defeat  of  Lee  and 
the  Confederate  cause.     He  surrenders  a  few  days  later. 

Mexico.— Feb.  9 :  Capture  of  Oajaca  by  the  French. 

.SOUTH  America. — Paraguayan  War  begins  (la>ts  tin 
1870).  Paraguay,  under  President  Lopez,  holding  cut 
against  a  league  of  Brazil,  Uiuguay.  and  the  .Argcntir.e 
Republic.  Sept.  18:  Battle  of  Santajnna;  ai:i«> 
victorious. 
1866.- War  in  Germany  and  Italy.— Immediate  cause 
a  quarrel  about  the  Danish  duchies;  real  causr  the 
struggle  between  Austria  and  Prussia  for  the  headsliip  c; 
Germany.  Italy  acts  as  ally  of  Prussia;  Hanover  and 
most  of  the  South  German  States  join  Austria.  June  14 : 
Decree  of  German  Diet  against  Prussia  begins  the  war. 
June  18:  Prussians  occupy  Dresden  and  begin  march 
into  Bohemia  en  22nd.  June  26:  Battle  of  Podol;  in- 
decisive. June  27 :  Austrians  defeated  at  Nachod  and 
Trantenan.  Hanoverians  repel  Prussian  attack  at 
Langensalza,  but  are  subsequently  forced  to  capitulate. 
June  28 :  .Austrian  defeats  at  Skallts,  Budersdorf, 
and  Munchengriitz.  June  29 :  Austrians  defeated  at 
GitSChin  and  Kttniglnhol  July  3 :  The  two  Prussir.n 
armies  (King  and  Crown  Prince)  unite  on  baitlelield  jf 
Sadowa  or  E6niggr&ts ;  crushing  defeat  of  .\u>tri)ns 
and  Saxons;  Vienna  hurriedly  fortified.  Prussi.in< 
defeat  South  Germans  at  (July  10)  Kissisgen  ..r.;! 
(July  14)  AschalTentoarg.  July  15  :  .Austrian  defrat  »\ 
Tobitschan.  July  22 :  Battle  of  Blnmenau ;  stoppsd 
by  news  that  armistice  had  been  signed. 

The  Campaign  in  Italy. — June  23  :  Italians  cross  th** 
Mincio.  June  24  :  They  are  df  feated  at  Cnstozsa  and 
recross  the  river.  July :  Garibaldi  and  Medici  fai'.  to 
penetrate  into  the  Tyrol.  July  20  :  Italian  fleet  defeated 
by  .Austrians  at  Llssa. 

At  end  of  war  Prussia  becomes  head  of  German  federation 
and  Italy  obtains  possession  of  Venice. 

Mexico. — Withdrawal  of  French  troops  is  followed  by 
rapid  spread  of  rising  against  Maximilian. 

South  America.— Paragitayan  War.— Feb.  25 :  Rm:'- 
of  Paso  de  la  Patrla;  indecisive.  .April  16:  Rn:le- 
of  Parana  and  (May  2)  of  Estero  Velhaco;  allies  \i>.- 
torious,  July  16  and  18 :  Battle  of  Tuyuty ;  allies  de- 
feated. Sept,  17.  19,  and  22  :  Battle  of  Ctirupalty  ;  a'.ies 
defeated.  October  30:  third  battle  of  Tu3mty;  .ill:- « 
victorious. 

Spanish  War   with    Peru  and   Chili.— Maich  ,^1 : 
Spaniards  bombard  Valparaiso. 
1866-68.— Insurrection  in  Crete. 

1867.— Italy.— Garibaldi  invades  Papal  States,  and  (N\  v. 
3)  is  defeated  at  Mentana. 

Mkxico.— May  15:  Queretaro  surrenders  to  Juare/. 
]une  19  :  Maximilian  shot 

South  .America.— Paraguayan  War.— June  13:  P:  ,- 
ziiians  take  Conunba. 
1868.— Republic.xn  Revolution  in  Spain.— Sept.  27-^8: 
Prim  defeats  loya'ists  at  Alcolea.     Isabella  !oa\cs  Spain 
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Africa. — British  expedition  to  Abyssinia.— April  lo:  Defeat 
of  Abyssinian  aimy  at  ArOffhM. — April  13  :  Storming  of 
Magdala. 

Asia.— May  25  :  Russians  take  Bamarcand. 

America.— Cuba.— On  news  of  Spanish  revolution,  a  re- 
iK-llion  began  in  Cuba,  which  was  not  surpresscd  till  1878. 

Tar aguayan  War.— December   11:    Battle  of  Villeta; 
defeat  of  Lopez  by  Brazilians. 
L869.— Aug.  12,  16.  18,  21 :  Repeated  defeats  of  Paraguayans 

under  Lopez. 
1870.— March  i  :  Battle  of  Aqnidaban ;  Parajjuayans  defeated 
by  allies ;  Lopez  killed  ;  end  of  the  Paraguayan  War. 

Franco-German  War.  —  Immediate  cause,  candidature 
of  a  German  Prince  for  Crown  of  Spain,  but  rivalr>'  of 
Prussia  and  France  since  Sadowa  the  real  cause.  July 
19  :  Dsclaration  of  war.  Aug.  2 :  Battle  of  Saarbruck; 
French  success.  Aug.  4:  Battle  of  Witiemburg; 
Douays  division  surprised  the  Crown  Pnnce's  army. — 
Aug.  6  :  French  right  defeated  at  Rittle  of  Wfirth  (or 
B«lclialioffen)  and  left  beaten  at  BatUe  of  Forbachior 
Splcheren).  French  retire  on  Metz  (MacMahon's  troops 
10  Chalons).  Batiles  round  Metz.  .Vug.  14  :  Battle  of 
Bomy  (or  Colombey-NouUly).  Aug.  16:  Battle  of 
Mars-lti-Toiir  iVioiiTille  or  BezciiTllle),  and  Aug.  18 
liattle  of  Oravelotto  (or  St  Prlvat).  The  two  first 
claimed  by  both  sides,  but  resulting  in  delay  of  French 
retreat  from  Metz  ;  the  last  a  great  (jcrman  victory,  shut- 
ting up  E.izaine  and  French  .Army  of  the  Rhine  in  M* tz. 
End  of  Aug. :  MacMahon  with  -Army  of  Ch.ilcns  tries 
to  march  to  re'ief  of  Metz  ty  the  north.  Aug.  30 :  De 
F.^.illy's  corps  of  MacMahon's  army  surprised  and  routed 
at  Bsaumont.  .Aug.  31  :  Bazaiiie  makes  a  sortie  from 
Metz  ;  fir«-i  day  of  Batllf  of  Noissevllle ;  indecisive.  Sept. 
I :  Second  day  of  Battle  of  MotSMTllle ;  French  retire 
into  Mitz.  Same  day.  Battle  of  Sedan;  MacMahon 
wounded,  and  his  army  cut  off  and  surrounded  by  the 
German?.  Sep*.  2  :  Capitulation  of  .Sedan.  Sept.  4 : 
Republic  proclaimed  on  news  reaching  Paris.  Sept.  9 : 
Laon  taken  by  Gerin.ans.  Sept.  19 :  Battle  of  Cbatillon 
(South  of  Paris* ;  French  defeat.  Sept.  20 :  Siege  of 
Paris  l)egins.  .Srpt.  23  :  ToiQ  surrenders.  Sept.  27  : 
Btraslnurr  surrenders.  Oct.  10:  Battle  of  Artenay  (or 
first  battle  of  Orleans) ;  Army  of  Ix)ire  defea* s  Bavarians 
r.nd.*r  Von  der  Tann.  Oct.  18:  Battle  of  Cliatcaudun ; 
French  defeat.  Oct.  20:  L'niucces>ful  sortie  west  of 
Paris.  Oct.  27  :  SuTiender  of  Metz  :  Bazaine  and  the 
French  Army  of  the  Rhine  made  prisoners.  Nov.  C  ; 
Surrender  of  Verdun.  Nov.  9:  Battle  of  Conlmlers. 
Nov.  27:  Battle  of  Amiens;  French  .At  my  of  the  .Norih 
defeated  b\  Manteuffel.  Nov.  28 :  little  of  BeaTine-le> 
Bolande ;  right  of  the  Loire  army  defeated.  Nov.  30  : 
GrciU  sortie  from  Paris;  Champigny  and  Brie  captured, 
but  further  progress  checked  (known  as  Battle  of  Vllllers, 
or  first  battle  of  Cbamplgny).  Dec.  2 :  Battle  of  Cliam- 
plgny;  French  hold  villages  captured  en  3Cth,  but  retire 
into  Paris  ne.xt  day  ;  Battle  of  Loigny ;  defeat  of  Army 
of  the  Loire.  Dec.  3  and  4  :  second  battle  of  Orleans  ; 
French  defeat ;  Germans  retake  Orleans.  Dec.  16  :  Sur- 
render of  Rouen.  Dec.  23  :  second  battle  of  Amiens. 
871 — Ian.  2  and  3:  Kittle  of  Bapaume ;  French  claim 
victory,  but  after  two  dais'  fighting  fail  to  advance  on 
Amiens.  Jan.  6  :  Battle  of  VendOme ;  defeat  of  .Army  of 
Loire.— Ian.  9  :  Battle  of  Villersexel ;  victory  of  Bour- 
baki  in  the  east  ;  his  further  progress  checked  by  hurrying 
reinforcement <  to  Germans  from  the  north.  Jan.  12: 
<.:hanzy  and  Loire  army  defeated  at  Rittle  of  Le  Mans. 
Jan.  16-17  :  Bourbaki  defeated  at  H^rlcoort  and  Mont- 
bellaxd;  his  army  retreats  into  Switzerland.  Jan.  19: 
French  Army  of  the  North  defeated  at  St.  QuentilL  Same 
day,  last  sortie  from  Paris  ;  Battle  of  BoztnTal ;  French 
defeat.    Jan.  ^6:  Paris  turreoders;  armistiix.     (Peace 


concluded,  France  ceding  Alsace  and  part  cf  Lorraine  to 
Germany  and  paying  a  heavy  indemnity. ) 

c:iviL  War  of  the  Cdmmisf..— Second  siege  of  Paris, 
.March  18  :  Insurrection  in  Paris.  .March  27:  Commune 
proclaimed.  May  20:  Army  of  MacMahon  enters  Paris; 
street-fighting  continues  till  the  27th. 

-Africa. —News  of  French  dis.-isters,  and  partial  with- 
drawal of  French  garrisons,  l&id  to  a  native  rising  in 
.Algeria,  which  was  not  suppressed  without  much  hard 
fighting. 
1872.— Spain,  Carlist  War  :  Don  Carlos  (grandson  of 
first  Don  Carlos)  raises  rebellion  against  the  Republic  in 
North  of  Spain,  but  is  defeated  (May  4)  at  Battle  of 
Croqnieta.  Later  in  the  year  a  Carlist  guerilla  warfare 
breaks  out  in  several  of  the  northern  provinces. 
1873.— Cari.ist  War  continues.— .Aug.  5  and  6 :  Battle  cf 
Elgneta.— Oct.  6 :  Battle  of  Paento  de  la  Beyxut ; 
Carlist  victories. 

July :  SiECF.  OF  Carthagkna.  The  city  .tnd  forts  held 
for  six  months  by  Red  Republicans  .igainit  the  Madrid 
(icvernment. 

.AfiiA.- Dec.  II :  French  capture  Kam-dlnh  in  Tonkin. 
1874. — .Afkica. —British  expedition  against  Ashantees.    Jan. 
29 :  Batles  of  Borbcrassle  :  Jan.  31 :  AmoaAil ;  Feb.  i : 
Bocqnah  ;  Feb.  2 :  Fommanali ;  Feb.  4 :  Ordashu ;  Coo- 
massie.  the  king's  capital,  occupied  by  Wolseley. 

Spain.  Carlist  War  (<-«7w/;««fii>.— May  2:  Concha  defeats 
Carlists  near  Bilbao.  June  26-27  :  Battles  of  Pena  de. 
Muro  and  Estella  ;  Concha  defeated  by  Car  lists  and 
killed.  Nov.  10  :  I^sema  defeats  CarWsis  at  InUL  Dec. 
7  and  8  :  Carlists  defeat  Loma  near  Tolosa. 
1875  —.Asia.— Sept.  4  and  21 :  Russians  invade  Khokandand 
defeat  the  Khan's  troops.  War  begun  between  Dutch  ire 
Sumatra  and  Sultan  of  .Achim— continues  till  1879. 

.Africa.  Abyssinia.— Oct. :  Egyptian  expedition  defeated 
by  .Abyssinians. 
1876.— Skrvian  War.— Ser\-ia  and  Montenegro,  assisted  by- 
Russia,  make  war  on  Turkey.  July  i :  War  liegins. 
July  2  and  3  :  IndcciMve  actions  at  Zaitschar.  July  6 : 
Turkish  victory  at  NoTi-baxax.  July  28  :  Montenegrins 
defeat  Tuiks  at  Urbitsa.  .Aug.  5  and  7 :  Turkish  victories 
at  Gorgusovats.  Aug.  -Oct. :  S>ervians  holding  entrenched 
camp  at  AlezlnAti,  receiving  reinforcements  and  sup- 
plies from  abroad,  and  tr\-ing  to  hold  on  till  they  are 
strong  enough  to  assume  offensive,  or  till  Russia  moves ; 
continual  fighting  round  Alexinatz,  much  of  it  mere 
skirmishing,  ending  with  (Oct.  31)  Battle  of  Alexln&tS; 
RussoSer\'ian  army  defeated  and  the  camp  stcrnied ; 
armistice  follows. 

(  ENTRAL  .\siA.  —  Battle  of  Assake ;  decisive  Russian 
victory  in  Khokand. 

America.— June :  Battle  of  the  Uttle  Big  Horn ;  desruc- 
tion  of  Custer's  force  by  Indians.  ("  The  Red  Man's  Last 
Victory. ") 
1877  —  RusftO-TURKisH  War.  (Intervention  of  Russia  ou 
behalf  of  Bulgarians.)  April  24  :  War  declared.  Russia 
enters  Roumania.  June  26  :  Passage  of  the  Danube  at 
Slmnitsa.  JuW  7*18 :  Gourko's  raid  across  the  Balkans ; 
he  captures  the  Sbipka  Pass.  July  16  :  Russians  take 
Mlcopolls.  July  20:  first  battl*  of  Plevna.  Defeat  of 
Russians.  July  30  :  second  battle  of  Plevna.  Russians 
defeated  by  Osman  Pasha.  .Aug.  17-23:  Suleiman's 
attacks  on  Shipka  Pass  repelled  by  Russians.  .Sept.  6- 
12:  Joint  Roumanian  and  ku»M4n  attack  on  O'.man 
Pasha  :  third  Uittle  of  Plevna  ;  Turkish  victory :  regular 
.•siege  of  Plevna  begun.  Dee.  4  :  Ru^^ian  defeat  at  Elena. 
Dec.  ic  :  Fourth  battle  of  Plevna;  Osman  fails  to  break 
out,  and  surrenders.  Winter  march  of  Russi-ips  acrcss 
Balkans. 

The  War  in  Asia.— Oct.  14-15:  Mukbtar  Pasha,  after 
having  driven  Rtusians  back  to  the  froaticc .  >&  ^^*vk.9!«^ 
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at  the  Aladja  Dagh.  Nov.  17-18 ;  Kan  stormed  by 
the  Russians. 
1878.— War  in  Europe  (continued).— Job.  2 :  Goutko  occu- 
pies Sofia.  Jan.  3 :  Baitle  of  Itehlman ;  Turks  defeated. 
Jan.  9:  Turkish  army  surrenders  at  the  Sbipka.  Jan. 
16-17  :  Fighting  near  FMllppoiMlii.  Jan.  18 :  Russians 
enter  Adrianople.  Jan.  30  :  They  reach  the  shore  of  the 
Sea  of  Marmora,  near  Constantinople. 

[Treaty  of  San  Stefiano  {revised  by  Treaty  of  Berlin)  ends . 
war ;  Rouroania,  Servia,  and  Montenegro  secure  inde- 
pendence ;  Principality  of  Bulgaria  and  tributary  State  of 
Eastern  Roumelia  created  ;  territory  ceded  to  Russia  in 
Europe  and  Asia  ;  Austria  occupies  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina, meeting  with  some  armed  resistance  (1878-79). 
England  occupies  Cyprus.] 

America. — Cuban  rebellion  (begun  in  1868)  suppressed. 

Asia.— Afghan  War.— Nov.  22  :  All  Mnsjld  (entrance 
to  Khyber  Pass)  taken.    Dec.  2  :  Battle  of  Pelwar  Kotal ; 
victory  of  Roberts. 
1879.— April  2 :  Battle  of  Fattehabad.    Oct.  6 :   Battle  of 
Charaalab.— Dec. :  Fighting  about  CabuL 

Zl'LV  War. —Jan.  2a:  British  force  destroyed  at  In- 
aandhlwana ;  defence 'of  Rorke^s  Drllt  July  4:  De- 
cisive defeat  of  Zulus  at  UlnndL 

South  Amekica.— Chili  declares  war  against  Peru  and 
Bolivia.  Oct.  8  :  Capture  of  Peruvian  ram  Huascar  by 
the  Chilians.  Nov.  21 :  Battle  of  Dolorea ;  defeat  of 
the  Peruvians. 
188D. — Afghan  War  [continued).  —  k^r\  19:  Stewart's 
victory  at  Ahmed  KbeL — July  27 :  Ayub  Khan  defeats 
Burrows  at  Malwand.— Sept.  i :  Roberts  completely 
defeats  Ayub  near  CaboL 
1881 —Transvaal  War.— Jan.  28:  Battle  of  Laing's  Nek; 
Feb.  8,  Ingogo  River ;  Feb.  26,  HaJuba  HiU ;  British 
defeated  by  Boers. 

Central  Asia.— Jan.  24:  Turkoman  stronghold  of  Oeok 
Tepe  taken  by  Russians  under  Skobelcff. 

South  America.— War  between  Chili  and  Peru  continued. 
Jan.  17  :  Battle  of  Mlraflores ;  Peruvians  defeated,  lunc 
21 :  Lima  taken  by  Chilians  ;  end  of  war. 

North  .Africa. — French  occupy  Tunis;  chief  fighting  at 
Bfaz. 
188a.— Egyptian  War.— July  xi :  Bombardment  of  Alex- 
andria. Aug.  24-25 :  lighting  at  Tel-el-Habuta  and 
Maaameb.  Aug.  28  and  Sept.  9:  Kassassin.  Sept. 
13  :  Battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir ;  decisive  defeat  of  Arabi  by 
Wolseley. 
1883. ^Campaigns  against  the  Madhists.  —  Nov.  3-5: 
Battle  of  Kaahgal  in  £1  Obeid ;  Egyptian  army  under 
Hicks  destroyed  by  Madhists.  —  Nov.  6:  Egyptians 
defeated  at  Tokar. 

Asia.  —  French  expedition  to  Tonkin  ;  Admiral  Courbet 
blockades  the  coast  and  forces  Court  of  Hufe  to  accept 
French  protectorate,  Dec.  11 -16:  Capture  of  Son-taL 
1884.— Africa.— Mahdist  War.— P'eb.  4 :  First  battle  of  Teb ; 
Baker's  ICgyptian  army  destroyed.  —  Feb.  29  :  Second 
Battle  of  Teb ;  and  March  13 :  Battle  of  Tamal ;  Sou- 
danese under  Osnian  Digna  defeated  by  British  under 
(jraliam  ;  Gordon  goes  up  to  Khartoum,  where  he  is 
besieged  by  Mahdisls  during  latter  part  of  year  ;  rescue 
expedition  under  Wolse'cy  is  sent  up  the  Nile.  Sept.  : 
Advance  begins.  Nov.  :  Second  Cataract  passed.  Dec.: 
Desert  Column  under  Stewart  organised  to  march  across 
desert  to  Metemneh,  while  another  column  under  Earle 
follows  course  of  river. 

French  War   with   China. —Aug.   24:    French  fleet 
destroys  Chinese  flotilla,  and  bombards  arsenal  at  Poo- 
Chow. — 1884-5  :  French  occupy  Formosa. 
1885.— Africa.— Mahdist  War  (Nile  Expedition  continued). 


—Jan.  17:  Battle  of  Atm-Klea;  Desert  Column  defeats 

Mahdists.     Jan.  19 :  Battle  of  Gntiat ;  Mahdist  defeat. 

Jan.  26 :  Mahdists  take  Khartoom ;  Gordon  killed.  Jan. 

28  :  Wilson  with  steamers  arrives  in  sight  of  Khartoum ; 

too  late.    Feb.  xo :  Battle  of  Xetbekaa ;  River  Coltnnn 

defeats  Mahdists ;  Earle  killed.    Second  Expeditun  to 

Suakim.— March  ao :   Battle  of  ffaiih— n      March  23 . 

Battle  of  Toftek ;  Mahdist  defeats. 
Central  Asia.— March  30:  Russians  attack  and  defeat 

Afghan  force  at  Ak  Tapa. 
America.  —  Canada.  —  Second  Revolt  of  Riel.— 

Canadians   defeat   rebels   at   Jlah   CrMk  (April  24), 

Battleford  (May  3),  and  Batoche  (May  9). 
Asia.— Third  Burmese  War.— Ocl  :  Ultimatum  to  Kii^ 

Theebaw.     Nov.   15  :  British  force  under  Maqriiosoc 

crosses  Burmese  frontier   and  ascends  the    Irrawaddf. 

Nov.  38  :  Mandalay  taken ;  Burmah  annexed.    (Countir 

not  completely  pacified  for  two  years,  during  which  thee 

is  desultory  fighting  with  the  Dacoits.) 
Servo-Bulgarian  War. — Nov.  14:  Servian  troops  cross 

Bulgarian  frontier.     Nov.  17,  18,  19  :  Bulgarians  defcu 

Servians  in  three-days'  battle  at  SUvnitza.     Nov.  23. 

Bulgarians   storm   Dragoman   Pass.      Nov.  24:  Tim- 
defeat  Servians  at  Zarllirod,  and  (Nov.  26)  enter  Ser>-ia. 

Nov.  27  :  they  take  Plrot.    Nov.  38 :  Armistice  enforced 

by  Austria,  and  followed  by  peace. 
1887.— Africa.— Battle  of  Dogali;  Italian  force  destroyed  by 

Abyssinians. 
1888.— Africa.— Dec  20:   Mahdists  defeated  near  Bnakliii 

by  Anglo- Egyptian  force  under  Grenfell. 
1890.— Africa. —Soudan. —July   2:    Battle   of    Argnln; 

Wodehouse  defeats  Mahdists. — Aug.  3:  Battle  of  ToAl; 

Grenfell  defeats  Mahdists. 
Africa  (East). — Oct  27 :  Storming  of  Wito,  near  Zanzibar. 
1891.— Africa.— Feb.  19  :  Battle  of  Tokar;  Mahdists  under 

Osman  Digna  defeated. 
SocTH  .America.     Civil  War   in  Chill— .\ug.  28: 

Battle  of  PlacUla ;  the  dicLitor  Balmaceda  defeated  by 

the  Congressists,  who  tike  Valparaiso. 
India. — Dec.  :  Hunza-Nagar  expedition;  storming  of  the 

Nllt  Forts. 
1892.— .Africa.— J jn.  :  Italians  defeat  Mahdists  at  Agordat 

in  the  .Soudan. 
French  E.xpeijition  to  DAno.MEV. — Nov.  17  :  .Aljon-.ty 

occupied. 
1893.— Africa.— French  occupy  Timbuctoo. 
British  Invasion  of  .Matabeleland. 
Asia.    French  Dispute  with  Siam.— July    ■\ .  French 

gunboats  force  entrance  of  the  Menam  River. 
1894-5.— War  between  China  and  Japan.— Au/.  :  War 

declared.      Sept.    16:    Battle    of    Pln-yanff    (».ore.iL 

Chinese  defeat.     Sept.    18:    Naval   Battle  of  the  Yalu 

Biver.    Nov.  21  :  Jap^ne=e  take  Port  Arthnr. 
1895.— Feb.  14  :  Japanese  take  Wei-hal-weL    April  i6  :  IV.ics 

concluded. 
British  E.xpedition  to  Chitral.— April  3:    Storming 

of  the  Malakband  Pass. 
INSIRRECTION  IN  CiBA  begins  on  Feb.  24lh. 
Mahdist  and  .Arab  Rising  on  the  Upper  Congo. 
French  Invasion  of  Madagascar.— Sept.   30 :  Anta- 

narlvo  taken. 
Italian  Campaign  in  Abyssinia. 
Bri^j«<h  Invasion  of  Ashanti. 
1896.— ...lE  Transvaal.— Jamesons  raid.    Jan.    i   .ind  2 

The  raiders  defeated  near  Krugersdorp. 

Note.— A  number  of  small  expeditions  in  .Africa  and  India, 
and  much  revolutionary  fighting  in  South  America,  are  not 
included  in  the  foregoing  list.  A.  H.  .A. 
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